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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF COMMODOhfe JOHN BARRY. 

Amojkg the naval Zeroes of America, wl*o have advanced, 
by the utility of their services and the spjppdopr of their as* 
ploita, the interests and glory of their country, commodore 
John Barry holds a distinguished rank. His eminent servings 
during our struggle for independence, the fidelity and ability 
with which he discharged the duties of the important sta tions 
which he filled, from the period of . the establishment of that in- 
dependence till within a few years of the close of hislif^ give 
him a lasting claim upon the gratitude of his country. 

His memory is cherished, and his character duly appreciated ' 
by those who were attached to him, by the habits of a long tried 
friendship; by those who shared with him the toi ls of war; and 
by those illustrious men who acquired, under his auspices, 
those habits of discipline, and that exactness of naval science, v, 
which combined with and directing their dauntless intrepidity, 

.have recently won unlading laurels for their country.* But 

* So many of the distinguished naval men of the present day commeoeedtheb 
caree r under commodore Barry, that he may justly be considered as the “ father 
af our navy.** 
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lor the want of tome authentic record to perpetuate hit fame, 
oblivious time has almost effaced from general recollection the 
Impression of his services. 

A foil delineation of. his character would) at this period, be 
peculiarly interesting; but the materials which have been sup- 
plied are not sufficient for such a work. We must content our- 
selves with presenting a hasty sketch, leaving it to the indus- 
try and research of the future historian of the achievements of 
our gallant navy, to £11 up the outline, and give to the picture 
that detail of incident and richness of colouring which the sub- 
ject merits.* 

Commodore Barry was born in the county of Wexford, in 
the kingdom of Ireland, in the year 1745. His lather was a 
highly respectable former; underwhose roof he received the first 
impressions of that ingenuousness, and that high-toned magna- 
nimity which were conspicuous attributes of his character. At 
a very early age he manifested a strong inclination to follow 
the sea. His father was induced to gratify his desire, and he 
was put on board a merchantman, in which service he continued 
several years. The opportunities afforded by the intermissions 
of his voyages, were improved to his advantage, by applying 
himself to the acquisition of knowledge. Possessed of a strong 
and active mind, he was enabled, with indefatigable industry, to 
acquire a good practical education. In the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year of his age he arrived in America, which he immediately 
determined to make the country of his adoption. 

in his new situation he was not long without employment, 
but applied himself diligently to his profession; and in a very 
short time his nautical skill, the steadiness of his habits, and the 
integrity of his character, recommended him, successively, to 
some of the most respectable merchants of that day. He was 
long in the servicq of Mr. Reese Meredith, Messrs. Willing and 
Morris, and Mr. Nixon. While in the employ of the latter gen- 
tleman, he commanded a very valuable ship, in the London 
trade, called the £lack Prince, which was afterwards purchased 

9 The Incident* adverted to in this sketch have been politely furnished by tiro 
gentlemen now living, who were intimately acquainted with commodore Barry, 
and enjoyed his friendship froa a very early period in Itfe; one of whom flailed 
with him daring the revohttida as a qfardiaate officer. 
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by the congress for a vessel of war. During his continuance 
with those gentlemen he possessed their unreserved confidence! 
they always spoke of him in terms of the highest approbation; 
his connexion with them was the ground of a friendship, reci- 
procal, sincere, and lasting. 

He thus continued, growing in reputation, and acquiring, by 
industry and perseverance, a decent competency, until the con- 
troversy between the mother country and her then colonies 
gave a new direction to thought, and opened new pros- 
pects to ambition. He could not but feel a deep interest in 
passing events; he did not hesitate as to the part he should 
act, as the bias of his youth was in favour of liberty. At 
that interesting crisis, when Great Britain brought her veteran 
armies and powerful navies, to coerce a compliance with her un- 
just demands; and when all but men struggling for their liber- 
ties would have deemed resistance folly, it became important to 
select officers whose valour and discretion, whose experience . 
and skill could give the utmost efficiency to ouf insignificant 
means of defence and annoyance. The rare union in commo- 
dore Barry of all these qualities, recommended him to the no- 
tice of congress, and he was honoured by that body with one of 
the first naval commissions. In February, 1776, he was appointed 
to the command of the brig Lexington of sixteen guns. She 
was the first continental vessel of war that sailed from the port 
•f Philadelphia. Having cruised successfully in her, he was, ia 
the latter part of the same year, transferred to the Effingham* 
one of three large frigates built in Philadelphia. In the event- 
fid winter of that year, the navigation of the Delaware being 
impeded by ice, and all naval employment suspended, his bold 
and restless spirit could not be inactive. So zealous was he in 
his country's cause, that he volunteered his services in the ar- 
my, and served with distinguished reputation as aidecamp to 
general Cadtoallader, in the important operations which took 
place in the vicinity of Trenton. 

-When the British obtained command of the city, and forts 
on the river, in 1777, it was deemed prudent to send the ves- 
sels, of war up the yiver to Whitehall*, where they might po**i« 
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bly escape destruction. Commodore Barry, with several others, 
effected their escape with great dexterity. The vessels, howe- 
ver, were soon after destroyed by the enemy. 

While the frigates were lying near Whitehill, commodore 
Barry formed a project, which, for boldness of design, end dex- 
terity of execution, was not surpassed, if equalled, during the 
war. It struck him that the enemy might be severely annoyed 
by means of small boats, properly armed, which being stationed 
down the river and bay, might intercept supplies going to the 
enemy, and in case of danger, take refuge in the creeks. He 
accordingly manned the boats of the frigates, and, under cover 
of night, with muffled oars, descended the river. He arrived 
opposite the city before the enemy or citizens had any intima- 
tion of their movement. In a moment all was consternation and 
alarm; the enemy apprehending some impending disaster, while 
the citizens, supposing the project impracticable, despaired of 
the safety of their friends. 

The object was effected; and the success which crowned the 
adventure was worthy of the enterprising spirit which conceived 
It. They not only succeeded in intercepting supplies of provi- 
sions from the surrounding country, but captured several vessels 
loaded with military munitions and valuable stores for the Bri- 
tish officers. 

General Washington always spoke with great satisfaction of 
this enterprise, and those concerned in it; indeed, he gave a 
public expression of thanks to the commodore and his officers. 

After the destruction of his frigate, he was appointed to tho 
command of the Raleigh, of thirty-two guns; which ship he was 
obliged, by a large squadron of British vessels of war, to run on 
shore, on Fox’s island, in Penobscot bay. 

Having made several voyages to the West Indies in letter of 
marque vessels, during one of which he was commodore of a 
large squadron of them, he was afterwards ordered to^ take 
command of a seventy-four gun ship building in Newhampahire. 
Congress having, however, concluded to present her to the 
king of France, the commodore was appointed to the com m and 
of the frigate Alliance, of thirty-six guns, then at Boston. In 
February, 1781 , she sailed from Boston for L’Orient, haring on 
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board colonel Laurens and suite, on an important embassy to 
the French court. 

He sailed from L’Oricnt early in 1761, on a cruise; and, 
haring taken many valuable prises, on the 29th of May an 
event occurred that deserves notice. On the preceding day two 
sail were (Recovered on the weather bow, standing for the Alii* 
anco; after approaching near enough to be in sight, during the 
night, they hauled to the wind, and stood on the same course 
with the frigate. 

At daylight on the 29th it became quite calm: at sunrise 
the American colours were displayed on board the Alliances 
the drum beat to quarters. The strange sails were discovered 
so be a ship and a brig; the British flag was displayed, and hav* 
ing, by means of their sweeps, got within hailing distance, they 
respectively hailed, when it appeared that the ship was his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s ship of war Atalanta, captain Edwards, carrying 
between twenty and thirty guns, and her consort, the brig Trc- 
paaa, captain Smith. The commodore ordered them to haul 
down their colours, which being refused, the cannonading im- 
mediately began: tbe Alliance, from want of wind, was like a 
kg upon tbe water; while the enemy, by means of their sweeps, 
could select their position: they accordingly kept on the quarters, 
and athwart tbe stem of the Alliance, so that but few guns 
could be brought to bear upon them. About two o’clock the 
commodore was wounded in tbe left shoulder by a grape shot. 
Though his wound was dangerous, and excessively painful, he 
remained on the quarter deck some time, when the loss of blood 
obliged him to be carried to the cockpit. Shortly after, the co- 
lours of the Alliance were shot away, and this happening in 
interval of loading her guns, the enemy concluded they had 
been struck: they manned the shrouds and huzzaed. The Ame- 
rican flag was soon hoisted again, and the renewal of tbe fire 
from the Alliance sent the enemy to their quarters. A little 
wind fortunately springing up, the broadside of the frigate was 
brought to bear upon tbe enemy; it did great execution, and at 
three P. M* they both struck their colours. When captain Ed- 
ward* was conducted to the commodore, who was then confined 
in the cabin, he presented his sword, which was immediately 
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returned to him) as a testimonial of the high opinion entertained 
of his bravery; the commodore observing, at the same time# 
« that he richly merited it, and that his king ought to give him 
a better ship." 

Soon after the commodore was wounded and left the deck, 
one of his lieutenants went to him while in the cockpit, and re- 
presenting the shattered state of the sails and rigging, the num- 
ber of killed and wounded, and the disadvantages under which 
they laboured, from the want of wind, desired to know if the co- 
lours should be struck: “ No,” said he; “ and if the ship can’t 
be fought without, I will be carried on deck." When the lieu- 
tenant made known to the crew the determination of their brave 
commander, fresh spirit was infused into them, and they one 
and all resolved to “ stick by him." As soon as his wound was 
dressed, he insisted upon being. carried on deck; but before he 
reached it the enemy bad struck. The Alliance had eleven 
killed, and twenty-one wounded; among the latter several of her 
officers; her rigging and spars much shattered, and severely 
damaged in her hull. The enemy had the same number killed, 
and thirty wounded. We have been led into the detail of this 
victory, as it was considered at the time of its achievement, a 
most brilliant exploit, and as an unequivocal evidence of the 
unconquerable firmness and intrepidity of the victor. 

In the fall of 1781 orders were received to fit the Alliance 
for taking out the marquis de la Fayette and count de Noailles 
to France on public business. On the 25th of December she 
sailed from Boston, with them on board. 

The Alliance left L’Orient in February, 1782, from which 
time she continued cruising, with great success, till March 
of the following year; when, shortly after leaving Havanna, whi- 
ther she had been ordered, to bring to the United States a large 
quantity of specie, having in company the continental ship Lu- 
zerne, of twenty guns, captain Green, three frigates were disco- 
vered right ahead, two leagues distant. The American vessels 
were hove about: the enemy gave chace. The Luzerne not sail- 
ing as fast as the Alliance, the commodore ordered her captain 
to throw her guns overboard. A sail was then discovered on 
the weather bow, bearing down upon them; the Alliance hove 
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o«t a signal, which was answered: she proved to be a French 
ship, of fifty guns. Relying upon her assistance, the commodore 
concluded to bring the headmost of the enemy’s ships to action; 
after inspiriting his crew, by an address, and going from gun to 
gun, cautioning his men against too much haste, and not to fire 
till ordered, he prepared for action. The enemy’s ship was of 
equal size with the Alliance; a severe engagement followed: it 
was very soon perceptible that the Alliance was gaining the ad- 
vantage; most of the enemy's guns were silenced; and after an 
action of fifty minutes, his ship was so severely damaged, that 
she hoisted a signal of distress, when her consorts joined her. 
The loss on board the Alliance was very trifling: three killed, 
and eleven wounded. The enemy's loss was severe: thirty-s*- 
ven killed, and fifty wounded. The other English frigates were 
watching the movements of the French ship; the captain of 
which, upon coming up with the Alliance, assigned as a reason 
for keeping aloof from the action, that he was apprehensive the 
Affiance had been taken, and that the engagement was only a 
decoy. Chace was made, but the French ship being unable t6 
keep up with the American, it was given over. 

A respectable gentleman of this city, to whose politeness 
we are indebted for the important aid he has given us in prepa- 
ring this article, was in the Luzerne at the time of the engage- 
ment, and had his eye upon the commodore throughout the ac- 
tion: he says language cannot do justice to his gallantry. 

A gentleman of distinguished naval reputation, when in the 
Mediterranean with the American squadron, was introduced tb 
captain James Vashan, esquire, now vice admiraf of the red, 
the commander of the British frigate engaged with the 
Affiance, fn the course of conversation, he made particular 
inquiry after captain Barry, related the circumstances of the ac- 
tion; and, with the frankness of a generous enemy, confessed 
that he had never seen a ship so ably fought as the Affiance; 
that he bad never before, to use his own words, “ received such 
a drubbing, and that he was indebted to the* assistance of his 
consorts." 

We are sensible we have indulged in greater particularity in 
the relation of these engagements than moat readers will think 
necessary. Our reason must apologise for us; we wish it to be 
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known, that the gallantly of o«r eeamen is apt of recent date, 
bat Is coeval with oar national existence. 

Those are the moat interesting incidents that our imperfect 
materials furnish. Suffice it to say, that commodore Barry 
eetved throughout the revolution with distinguished honour to 
himself, and signal benefit to his country. Even during the in- 
tervals of suspension from public employment, occasioned by 
the chances of war, he waa actively and efficiently employed in 
pnnoying. the commerce of the enemy in letter of marque 
vessels. 

Having eapoused the cause of liberty from principle, he waa 
attached to it with all the glow of patriotic enthusiasm; nothing 
could divert him from it, nor damp his ardour. 

The following anecdote may be relied on as authentic; it 
evinces at once the high estimation in which his services were 
held by the enemy, and the constancy of him resolution: Gene- 
ral Howe, appreciating the commodore's character, and thinking 
him important to the successful progress and issue of the con- 
test, made an attempt to detach him from his country; for this 
purpose, he authorised an offer to the commodore of fifteen or 
twenty thousand guineas, and the command of the beat frigate 
In the English navy. The general availed himself of a period 
that seemed to him the most auspicious to the accomplishment 
of his object, it was when the metropolis was in possession of 
the British, when the enemy triumphed, and even the beat 
friends of America began to dispair. The offer was rejected 
with the indignation of insulted patriotism. The answer he re- 
turned to the general was, that “ he had devoted himself to the 
cause of his country, and not the value and command of the 
whole British fleet could seduce him from it." 

After the termination of hostilities, the commodore was re- 
tained in the public service; and when, under Mr. Adams’s ad- 
ministration, it was deemed expedient to increase the naval esta- 
blishment, he was appointed to superintend the building of the 
frigate United States in Philadelphia, which was designed for 
his command. His opinion was very influential in the adoption 
by the g ove rnment of that excellent model for ships of war, the 
superiority of which, over every other, has been so strikingly 
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proved, as to hare extorted the acknowledgments even of our 
enemies. 

During the partial maritime war into which we were drawn 
by the aggressions of the cruisers of the French republic, com- 
modore Barry was constantly and actively employed; and though 
fortune did not afford him an opportunity of signalising himself 
by any splendid victory, yet be rendered essential service to the 
commercial interests of the country, by protecting its flag from 
the depredations of the French privateers which infested the 
ocean. 

After our differences with France were accommodated, he 
retained the cofbmand of the United States until she was laid 
up in ordinary, soon after the introduction of Mr. Jefferson to 
the executive chair. 

Commodore Barry did not long survive the terminatioii of his 
public services: though naturally of a strong and robust const!* 
fUdon, he had been for many years subject to an asthmatic affec- 
tion, to which he fell a victim, at Philadelphia, on the thirteenth 
day of September, ISOS. 

Thus closed the life of one of the first of patriots, and best of 
men. 

He was eminently qualified 1 for the important stations which 
be filled. He possessed courage without rashness^— a constancy 
of spirit which could hot be subdued—* sound and intuitive 
judgment— a promptitude of decision equal to the most trying 
emergencies— consummate' skill-— a generosity of sotrt which 
tempered the sterner qualities of the hero, and recommended 
him to the esteem of all— a humanity of feeling which made 
him no less attentive to the comfort and happiness of those 
whom the fortune of war threw into bis power, than he had 
been ambitious to conquer them. Having spent the greater 
part of a long life upon the ocean, he had seen every possible 
variety of service; he knew how to sympathize, therefore, with 
those who were subjected to his command: to this it was owing, 
that though a rigid disciplinarian, he always conciliated the at- 
tachment of his sailors. It is worthy of remark, that no person who 
has sailed with him, as seaman, officer, or passenger, has ever 
been heard to speak of him but with the most respectful gra- 

VOL. IX. B 
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titude; and, in regard to his seamen especially, with all the ex- 
traragance of eulogy. He never found any difficulty in making 
up a crelrj and desertion from his ship was unknown. 

In the various relations of private life he was no less unexcep- 
tionable. As a citizen he was exemplary— as a friend sincere— as a 
husband tender and affectionate. The affability and frankness of 
his deportment ingratiated him with all who enjoyed the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance: there was a native humour in his cha- 
racter which gave it peculiar interest. His mansion was ever 
the residence of hospitality. Jealous of his own honour, he was 
never known to injure, designedly, the feelings of any one; and 
though possessed of a quickness of sensibility to the appearance 
of offence or impropriety, he never failed to express his regret, 
and make atonement for injuries prompted by an excess of feel- 
ing. He was just, charitable, and without disguise. As he was 
educated in the habits of religion, so he cultivated them through 
life; he enforced a strict observance of divine worship on board 
his ship, and scrupulously attended to the moral deportment of 
his crew: he had himself experienced the comforts of religion, 
and he died in its faith. 

We will only add, as a sanction for what has been said, that 
general 'Washington had the highest opinion 6f his merit, and 
entertained for him a sincere and lasting friendship. 

Commodore Barry was in size above the ordinary stature: 
his person was graceful and commanding. His wholfe deport- 
ment was marked by dignity unmixed with ostentation; and 
his strongly marked countenance was expressive at once of the 
qualities of his mind and the virtues of his heart. 

The prefixed portrait is an admirable likeness of the original. 


CRITICISM.— FOB THE PORTFOLIO. 

COM TABOLI8 AKIMXJM CXHS6RIS SO MKT HONESTI.— ffor. 

Bokiit: a poem, by Walter Scott, esq. Philadelphia. Bradford fc Intkeep. 

Thb earliest specimens of English poetry are metrical ro- 
mances. They are the composition of unfettered bards, tod 
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possess the characteristics of untutored genius. They are simple, 
harsh, enthusiastic and prolix; but, then, they hare about them 
qualities not destitute of attractions. Their topics are highly poe- 
tical; strange vicissitudes of fortune, high-toned honour, heroic 
fortitude, desperate valour, and romantic courtesy, will always, 
when property described, arrest the heart and animate the fancy. 
This species of poetry, in some of its modifications, prevailed in 
England till near the time of the reformation. At that era, the 
more general diffusion of learning, the art of printing, the erect- 
ing of a third class between the barons and vassals— a class di- 
ligent, active and inquisitive— and the models of classic ele- 
gance, which the destruction of the monasteries yielded to the 
world, called off the attention, from the fantastic minstrelsey of 
the bards, and gave occasion to justor ideas of poetic excellence. 
But these causes had a further and more important operation: 
they not only diverted the minds of men from worthless produc- 
tions, but in their collision, developed, in all its force, the Bri- 
tish genius; giving birth to a race of writers, who, for originally, 
boldness, compass of understanding, munificence of fancy, and 
all the attributes of high intellect, have not been equalled in any 
age or any nation. The period to which we refer, comprises the 
• reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles; and it is a period which 
we have always considered as the golden age of English litera- 
ture. Then flourished Shakspeare, and Spencer, and Massinger, 
and Jopaon, and Sidney, and Milton; then flourished Ascham, and 
Hooker, and Taylor, and Reynolds, and Barrow, and Bacon, and 
Coke. These writers, to. use the language of one of them- 
selves, form « the wells of English undefiled/’ They are empha- 
tically and peculiarly English. They are not characterized by 
the uniform and maintained elegance of the classics of antiquity, 
nor the measured march and formal dignity of the writers of 
France, nor the mellifluous flow of those of Italy. Their chap 
racter is t^e character of the nation: The English feel pro* 
foundiy; hut itis the nature of deep feeling to be short and varia- 
ble. Of this temperament are these writers. They are. unc- 
quirt. Irregular and affected; but, then, they rise upon you bold 
mid lofty and m&jestic, with bursts of feeling and fancy and ani- 
mation, andthe most poetic imagery. 
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The historians of our literature have,commonly, fixed upon 
the reign of Ann, as the Augustan ege of England* Nothing can 
be more erroneous. The writers of that era possessed none of 
the peculiarities of British genius* Their taste is completely 
continental; the British classics, completely insular. Compare 
Shakspeare with Congreve, Milton with Dryden, Spencer with 
Pope, and the inquirer will be astonished, that in so short an in* 
larval, so prodigious a revolution should have occurred, in the 
very elements of composition. The origin of this revolution in 
letters, is found in the political revolution of that period. 
Among the other benefactions which Louis the XIV accorded 
to Charles II in his exile, he conferred upon him die French 
taste in literature, as well as in morals; and it was a taste aingu* 
larly adapted to the genius of that witty monarch, and the beaux 
esprit* who composed his court. Qn the return of these gallant 
cavaliers to England, gratitude and intimacy Would have in* 
dined them to propagate the principles of their French protect 
tors: but this effec^ did not require the aid of such generous 
causes, for the taste itself was not worthless, and passion was 
enlisted on the side of their inclination, when they found that the 
classic writers had been active leaders in the rebellion. They, 
forthwith, commenced upon them a war of wit, and succeeded in * 
overwhelming them, and their works, with contempt and obscu- 
rity . 9 From an alliance of causes so unexampled, the native 
writers were persecuted into exile, and a Gallic tyranny was, 
again, seated on the throne, whose laws and language^were un- 
congenial with the tamper of the people. ; 

The French taste is distinguished from the English in its 
loftier parts, as being more rhetoric, more equable, more ela- 
borately grand; and in its lighter departments, as being more 
airy, satiric, epigrammatic, and fashionable, pry den, Addison, 

* Upon this subject Voltaire must be considered as a disinterested judge. 
Hear w hat he says in his “ Essai sur la Po£sie Epique,” when speaking of Milton: 

* ( 11 employa neuf annecs a composer le Paradis Perdu. 1L avait alors tres-peu 
dc reputation; leg beaux esprits de la cour de Charles II. ou ne le connaissaient 
pas, ou n’avaient pour lui nulle estime. II n* est pas Itonnant, qu’ un ancien se- 
cretaire de Cromwell, vieilli dans laretraite, aveuglc et sansbien, fut ignore ou 
m£pri»6 dans une cour qui avait fait succlder & Paustlritl du gouvernement du 
proteeteur, toute la galantcrie dc la cour de Louis XIV et dans laquelle on ne gott- , 
tait que les poesies efle minxes, la mollesso de Waller; les satyrea du comte de Re. 
Chester, et Tesprit de Cowley. 
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Tickel, Little too and Prior, with a laudable industry, endeavour- 
ed to naturalise this taste in England; but it required the fine 
talents of Pope to give a round and finish to the empire. Pope 
has produced the most refined melody of versification) the most 
sustained excellence and sagacious views of fashionable life; 
butt in all his works, there is not a syren verse which can 
“take the prisonM soul and lap it in Elysium. 9 * From the 
nine of Pope, rill a period very recent, there has been a laments* 

* hie dearth of poetic genius. The perfection of that great mas- 
ter, probably, generated despair, and left to his successors no- 
thing but the power of imitation, or a false refinement: and a 
species of fantastic foppery is the refinement of the continen- 
tal taste, when elaborated into its genuine corruption. Thus, 
doctor Darwin endeavoured to improve both its topics and its 
style,, and “ enlisting the imagination under the banners of bo« 
tsoy,* 9 versified Linmeus far the benefit of the ladies. Della 
Cmsca and his coadjutors improved upon doctor Darwin, and 
Ad up much delicious nonsense, which, in its time, was high- 
ly popular among polite people. To avoid the tinsel and tom* 
hast of Darwin and Delia Cmsca, Coleridge and Wordsworth 
adopted a more than patriarchal simplicity— -like the Grecians, 
who, because Orrippus was entangled in his clothes, decreed 
tba£ all the Olympic combatants should go naked. But it would 
tarry us top for to describe ail the forms of imbecility, and all the 
varieties of affectation, which Successively rose and sunk upon 
the public attention. 

The close of the last century left the" world filled with de- 
spair of the talents of the privileged poets, and the acknowledged 
weakness of the established government, has, within a few years, 
encouraged some told spirits to rebellion. Campbell, Southey, 
and Scott, within this period, have departed, very widely, from 
the institutes of Dryden and Pope; and in many marked particu- 
lars, from all preceding writers. Campbell is rich in genius, but 
it is not the negligent munificence of the poets of Elizabeth and 
James; and the soft and lambent fancy, which wanders over all 
las scenes, is peculiarly his own. But if that pathos and subli- 
mity, to be found in the better parts of our earlier poets, be re- 
garded as the orthodox perfection of English poetry, then 
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Campbell mutt be considered as a disciple of this genuine faith, 
and one, who, by his practice and example, resisted the influ* 
ence of foreign heresies, and endeavoured to bring back the 
church to its pristine simplicity. But it was Mr. Southey who 
adventured the boldest departure from established models. His 
fable is brought from the wildest marvels of Oriental supersti- 
tion. In its conduct, although he often chills the reader by his ex- 
travagance, yet he oftener warms him with an excellence never, 
found among the poets of the continental school. Mr. Southey, 
we think, is original in the management of his story. Superna- 
tural agency, indeed, finds a place in almost every epic; but we 
know of no other poet, except it be. Dante, who, at once, raps 
you, extra Jlammantia mania mundi ; and whose actors and 
means have nothiog in common with this lower world. His sys- 
tem of versification is more unprecedented than his fable. Aban- 
doning the rhymed couplets of Pope, and the blank heroics of 
Milton, his lines have every variety of length, and his cadences no 
other restraint than what his taste or his subject imposes. Mr. 
Southey has not yet received his full desert of praise. He has 
great faults, but they spring from an exuberance of genius and 
feeling; and he will discover, probably too late, that to acquire 
popularity with an audience, accustomed to the tenseness and 
narrowness of the European dress, it will be necessary for him 
to girdle up, the robes of his Oriental magnificence into leas re- 
dundant folds. 

Such is the history of our poetry r and such the state of the poe- 
tic world, at the time Mr. Scott made his appearance; and it was 
thought necessary to give thi* rapid sketch, that the distinctive 
character and merits of this author might be justly estimated. 
Mr. Scott was first known to the public as the editor of some 
lyric pieces on border chivalry, among which he mingled some 
ballads of bis own. We have already intimated, that it was the 
hopeless condition of jthe regular poets, and the hackneyed state 
of the traditionary topics, which induced Mr. Southey to wander, 
for a subject, to the banks of the Ganges; and the same causes, 
in all probability, carried this poet to the marauding border^ of 
Seotland. We have never understood that Mr. Scott gathered 
much reputation from hit ballads,' although they contain madf : 
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fine bunts of poetry. The experiment conrinced him, that to 
bestow popularity on this tutonic minstrelsey, it would beneces* 
sary to give it the polish of modern improvements* This he 
accomplished in the “Lay of the Last Minstrel.* 1 The desire 
ef novelty, which the Thalabaof Southey had but partially abated, 
was now gratified; and Scott was hailed as an original genius, 
who had struck out a new road to the summit of Parnassus, 
when, in truth, he had but smoothed and decorated one, which 
had been abandoned for ages as too rugged. The reputation 
which Thalaba was gradually acquiring, for its eccentric but 
spirited resistance of the French domination, was now Superseded 
by the reputation of the “Lay,**— -a poem, which if it had been 
equal to its rival in other particulars, possessed, in its subject, 
more active causes of popularity with the English nation. The 
subject was, in the first place, British, and thus enlisted in its 
favour national partialities: it was then the lay of a minstrel, and 
the name of a minstrel was associated with the enchantments of 
youthful love, with the charms of rural retreats, and with what 
was tender, ronpmtic, and musical; and finally, the subject was 
the chivalrous feats of “ barons bold and ladies gay;** and thp 
very mention of the “ age of chivalry*’ — when a thousand swords 
would leap from their scabbards at the call of beauty — was of 
itself sufficient to kindle the imagination. 

In addition to the subject, another cause of the popularity of 
the “ Lay** must be sought for, in the originality of its versifi- 
cation. It is a problem, not to be resolved, but after repeated 
experiments, .what particular measure is adapted to the nature 
of a language. The hexameter verse was adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans, as suited to the majesty of their tongue, abounding 
in pollysyllabtes, and these, marked accurately by quantity; but 
the attempt failed, of Jodelle in France, and Sydney in England, 
to introduce, into the poetry of their respective countries this me- 
tre. Dante modelled the Italian verse into lines of eleven syllables; 
Poliziaao, and some preceding writers, moulded these lines into 
stanzas; with which Spencer, with partial success, endeavoured to 
trammel the freedom of English poetry: and the example of 
Spencer has been perversely followed by some later writers. 
But Milton, and the poets of his age, practically proved that it 
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was the heroic Terse of ten syllables, composed of iambic and 
trochaic feet, which accorded best with the genius of our lan- 
guage; and Dryden and his successors wrought to perfection 
. the rhymed couplets of the same measure. Knee the days of 
Pope, talents and industry made no experiments to discover whe- 
ther the capacities of our verse admitted of any other movement 
and measure, until Mr* Southey presented, in his Thalaba, a 
specimen of blank verse, hot divided into equal lines, which 
possessed as much harmony, melody, and expression, as any 
that had preceded it* Mr. Scott, in his “ Lay,” adopted in rhyme 
the same irregularity of versification; and this abandonment of 
ancient standards is not without its reason. When a poet may 
diversify his numbers, he will not be compelled to debilitate hie 
verse by drawling epithets, nor to discard the most appropriate 
expressions, because they are discordant to his metre; he may 
give to his poem greater richness of harmony and more variety of 
cadence;* he may relieve our poetry from that monotony occa- 
sioned by its uniform closes of sense and music, and which be- 
comes prodigiously tedious in a long work; and finally, he may 
inspirit his poetry by that high excellence which is termed ex- 
pression or p consonance, between the movements of'thc verse 
and the emotions of the mind* These remarks apply with their 
principal force to blank verse: and we do not say that Mr. Scott 

• To show how the hatmoo y and melody of verse may be increased, by not 
compelling a poet to construct all his lines of equal feet, we quote an anonymous 
writer of some age, after first observing, that melody and harmony depend upon 
accents and pauses, and that accent cannot he properly observed unless in a suc- 
cession of three syllables. “ When a single syllable is cut off .from the rest, it 
must either be united to the line yith which the sense eonneets it, or be soonded 
•lone. If it be united to the other Une, it corrupts the harmony; if disjointed. It 
mnst, with regard to music, be superfluous; for there is no harmony in a single 
9 sound, because it has no proportion to another.** ’ 

99 Hypocrites austerely talk, 

** Defammg as impure what God declares 
“ Pwr*t and commands te some leaves free to aH.” 

. u When two syllables, likewise, are abscinded from the rest, they evidently 
want some associated sounds to make them harmonious:*’ 

** He ended, ami the sun gave signal high 
99 To the bright minister that watch’d, ht blew 

M His trumpet** 

It will be perceived, at once, that if Milton had been allowed to form the four 
last words of this passage into a single line, the objection would have been oft* 
viated. 
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ib the “ Lay,” and especially Mr. Southey, ia bis “ Curse of 
I dMUM,” do net very the length of their lines capriciously, 
Which we have no hesitation ia condemning ah a radical error* 
Rhyme necessarily breaks up the verse into couplets, and har- 
mony requires that the lines of these couplets should be of nearly 
eqndl lengths* With rhyme, therefore, we should have regular 
arrangements, unless we are compensated for irregularity fy 
s o me high reasons. But before concluding this detail of the 
causes of Mr. Scott's popularity, we fondly believe we should men- 
don, as one, the exhibition of that feracity and vigour— of those 
rich and unrepressed sallies of the imagination, which distia* 
guish our earlier Writers, and which it was refreshing to en- 
counter after so long an absence. We were not, in his works, 
a s s a ulte d by false refinements, classical affectations, and laboured 
nothings; but he gave scope and liberty to bis genius, and did 
sot, as in our gardens at Harrowgate, and in the true spirit of 
the continental taste, clip the luxuriance of his growths into py- 
ramids and cones, and compel his streams to meander by the 
compass. These old writers are so truly English, and amidst 
dt their faults, have so many redeeming virtues, that, although 
they stand at the very vestibule of our literature, they shouldjbe 
considered as having fixed the model of any after structures; and 
therefore, whatever fabrics other poets may subsequently raise, 
the merit of them will depend upon their concordance with the 
standard at the entrance of the building, as the proportions of 
ear ancient temple were always modelled from the diameter of 
(he pillar. 

Rokeby, Mr. Scott's last poem, and to Which it is full time to 
Introduce bur readers, combines most of the qualities, which 
originally gave him popularity; but a story, four rimes told, ia 
Calculated to cloy upon the taste. This poem is somewhat in a 
lower tone than his former publications. It is, indeed, not so 
disconnected as the “ Lay,” nor so unequal as “ Mansion;” but, 
■ufciar doeu k possess so much loveliness as the first of those 
pkees, nor so much vigour as the second. To the “Lady of the 
Lake,” it h, in allsp ic e s , inferior. With pontons of it murk* 
Mjky labour, its general character is that of indolence and pred- 
pitatinn^*4>hmka pi the nanfcrive, imperfect ihyme*, and Mnuft 
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running into*each other. There is in it some nice discrimination 
of character^ and some scenes of soft and mellowed affection. But 
the character is shown rather in delineation than in action, and 
the whole poem presents an evenness of surface, without much 
Ugh enchasing of distinguished parts. There are, however, 
few lovers of poetry who can lay down the work before they have 
finished it. This arises from the peculiar talent of Mr. Scott— 
he has opened in it that fountain of interest which flows through 
said distinguishes all his works— he has given it a spirit, fire 
and alacrity* and a bold and dashing career, which neither stops 
nor hesitates, butpushes onward to its end with an undeviating 
vehemence. 

The poems of Scott are so much alike, that the charac- 
ter of one is the character of alls and this character consists 
in an union of the qualities, of all the different species of poe- 
try, whose history we have already detailed. He has taken for 
his foundation the ancient romance, with some of its rudeness, 
end has built upon it much of the force and feeling of the En- 
glish taste, and the grace and lightness of the French, and the 
tawdry elegance of the modern — so that his poem resembles one 
. ef those ancient buildings, which has been repaired, in the style, 
and with the materials of each successive age, till, at length, it 
combines every order and variety of architecture — Grecian, Ro- 
man, Gothic and novel. We do not say that Mr. Scott has no- 
thing of his owns to him belongs the higher powers of the archi- 
tect, which gives to his materials, whatever be their value or 
consistence, such forms and dispositions as powerfully to affect 
the mind. Indeed the first impression of his works is full of 
force; but when the emotion produced by his prominent beau- 
ties has subsided, and you come back to him with a critical exa- 
mination, you discover that he has been labouring in worthless . 
matter. It is, this discordance between the first effect, and the 
after e x a m i n a t i o n, which originates that discordance between 
his readers and his critics. The ladies have been bis most an* 
thusiastk admirers, and the ladies, it is said, are apt to resign 
themselves to the delusion of first impress||ps; but if the cold- 
ness of criticism is ever warmed by hisi powers, the pride and 
the habits of this censor provoke him, on a second perusal, to 
analize the causes of the pleasures he receives. This investi- 
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gfttk» develops, that the description a are too minute, that the 
characters are too common, that the feeling is superficial, that 
fee taste is often rude, that the diction is often showy— and that 
k is nothing but a singularity of talent, nothing but the magic 
of genius, which could breathe a life into this dead matter; and 
which makes it assume an harmonious arrangement, like the 
stones of Thebes to the lyre of Amphion. But whatever be his 
finks, Scott has attained his object; and he is a poet of no ordi- 
a wy merit who can achieve his aims. He has bestowed upon 
the forgotten romances of the Troubadours a grace and popula* 
rity — be has given us characteristics! drawings of feudal man* 
ners — charmed us by graphical delineations of romantic scene- 
ry — hurried our spirits by descriptions of desperate adventures 
and daring characters — and moulded into form our vagrant fan* 
oes of ancient chivalry and knightly courtesy. These topics 
Scott has touched with a master’s band; and they are topics 
formed to win him the favour of minds of an ordinary contex- 
ture; but it does appear, that these topics have about them too 
much of obtrusion, and noise, and bustle, to aflect what are call- 
ed poetic souls with a deep and permanent interest. There is 
no profound feeling in Scott— no wanderings amidst the seques- 
tered shades of the imagination— no soarings into the regions 
of ideal perfection — none of those delicate touches, which, after 
the immediate picture of the poet hat vanished, can lend off 
the soul into a train of sweet emotions, and leave a glow upon 
the mind, like the flush upon the clouds after the descent of the 
sun. But we must hasten hack to Rokeby: * 

On a stormy summer’s night, the clouds racking. over the fiuce 
of the moon, tinctured the towers of Bernard, and the stream of 
the Tees, with varying hues. Her light seemed now to glow 
with the Mash of shame, and now it darkened into. anger— the 
shifting shade resembled, at one moment, the hurry of appre- 
hension, and then, the dkn livery of sorrow, and then, it died 
into darkness, like despair. The confusion of these murky sha- 
dows were rivalled by the emotions that agitated the bosom of 
stem Oswald wboifc the towers of Bernard enclosed. Long had 
fcMCriven to compose his weary lintnbs to rest; but when sleep 
came*it was to give conscience power te call her furies forth, 
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and scourge him for his crimes. His outward throes bear wit- 
ness to hit mental troubles; the blush of shame, the flush of an- 
ger, are traced upon his face, and new his baud seems to grasp 
a dagger— '-knife— and now the life-blood rushing from his heart, 
awakens him with a pang, from his painful slumbers. Fearing 
to trust again to such dire repose, he passes the night in watch- 
ing his lamp, telling the hours on the casttebell, Iktning to the c ry 
of the owlet; or, to' the sad breese which whistle* sound the tower. 
HU ear, sharpened by revenge, catches, far townward, a distant 
tread— it approaches— a stranger enters the castle, and Oswald 
orders his attendants to admit him to his presence; to bring feed 
and wine and withdraw. The stranger entered with a heavy 
stride; his gigantic form was cased in armour, and his bearing 
was bold, commanding, fierce and savage. To the courtesy of 
Oswald he returns s short answer— but laying aside part of his 
armour he turned to the genial board, and fed and drank 
without the slightest pledge of social reverence. Oswald paced 
the room in feverish agony to learn the news which Bertram 
brought; but fear and shame would not allow him frankly to de- 
mand k, and be endeavoured to lure it out of his sullen guest un- 
asked. To the question of Oswald whether a field had been 
fought, Bertram detailed the battle on M&rston heath, between the 
troops of the parliament, and those of the king, and said, that 
when h? left the fight, Rupert was routing the army of the com- 
mons. To this intelligence Oswald feigned sorrow, while joy 
was in his eye;— and must J, said he, dew the tomb of a friend, 
or ia he dead whom thou knowest I hate the most. If thou 
would*! know aught of friend or foe, replied Bertram, ask it 
in simple terms, and thou shah receive a soldier’s aaawer. The 
wrath of Oswald now suppressed his art— wretch* said he, hast 
thou paid thy bloody debt— does Philip of Mortham live? The 
soldier springing from his seat, seised Oswald’s hand, and ex- 
claimed, Now Oswald Wycliffe, thou phiyest thy genuine part; 
now thou ait worthy, like me, to roam a buccaneer. Wbat reck- 
eat thou of either cause if thou possess MorthamV wealth and 
lands? Yes, he is dead, far when Rupert thundered on our flank, 
it was then amidst tumult smoke and strife, I fired, and Mor- 
tham, steed and rider fell* The reward I demand for this deed. 
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is, that thoq bestow upon me the wealth which Mertham K* 
t »i d In hi* Indian war*, and which is hoarded in the cavern* 
rf bis castle. Thao, as heir, wiH inherit bis lands, and I taka 
A* gold and the jewels by the laws of the buccaneers— come 
thoo along, for without thy presence I shall not be admitted.' 
Oswald hesitated— he wa* awed by the rattan; he feared to ac- 
co a apan y Mm, and even grudged him the mighty {Wise. He 
add that Mt ckOye would net then allow of his absence, but 
that Wilfrid, bis only son, should accompany his friend. Bertram 
despised the excuse and accepted the substitute. Wilfrid was call* 
cd from M* unpressed couch while pouring forth some sweet ver- 
ses to the moon. Wilfrid was polluted by none of his father's wick- 
edness; his heartwaseven too aofttocontendwiththe usual calami- 
ties of life. While bis sire was blessed with numerous sons, Ms 
weakness was despised, but even then, he was the care and the 
joy of a food mother. Mo frolic play of childhood ever gave 
elasticity to Ma Mood, but hear after hoar, he loved to ponder 
ever the rich and varied, lore of Shakapeate, to mute with the 
wisdom of Hamlet, or mingle his tears with the woes of Deade- 
moos. He wae a minstrel, and possessed the art, “ unteachabfc, 
Untaught." like other poets, he loved, and the object of Ms 
lame was the bright Matilda, the very dame hie father design- 
ed him to wed. But he loved in vain, for the affections of Ma- 
riMa were placed upon Redmond, a youth of amore bold and gal- 
lant bearing, who had been brought up with her from child- 
hood, in her father’s house. This Matilda was the daughter of 
foe knight of Rokeby, whose domains, like those of Oswald, 
bordered on the banks ef the Tees. In the civil war wMch was 
then raging, Rokeby had joined his banjlssto the northern earls, 
while Mortham, to whom he was allied by the marriage of hie 
lister, joined the opposite party under Fairfax; and Oswald 
held his towers for the commons, bound by a sympathy of wick- 
edness to wily Vane. 

Bertram did hot wait to behold the splendid scenes which 
son-rise shows from the heights of Bernard, but early took his 
way, with Wilfrid, along the southern banks of the Tees. They 
attained the nearer path, and crossed the stream by the ancient 
bridge of Greta; but whew Rokeby’s turrets gleamed upon their 
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sight, then, 'though Spencer himself hadstrayedby the side of 
Wilfrid, and had pointed out to him the luxuriant charms of the 
loteiylglade through which they passed, he would hare wasted 
his power in vain* for the eye of Wilfrid was:fixed upon the dm- 
taut turret, whose lattice lighted the bower of Matilda. ; The 
travellers now abandoned the open vale, and.: plunged into a 
dark and narrow dell, whose gloom was peopled with the spec- 
tres of superstition. In this dismal glen, Bertram, afirmed he 
beheld p form which appeared to dog their way, and before Wil- 
frid could rouse himself to a reply, he shouted ami sprung ibr- 
ward with Ms swoid, and pursued the object, over rook, wood, 
stream and cliff, at the iiruMnent peril of hfo life. . Wilfrid by a 
safer circuit attained the height, and found Bertram pondering 
by a tomb which stood a short distance from the /silent « hall of 
Mortham. “It vanished like a flitting ghost behind this tomb, 9 ’ 
said Bertram., Wilfrid despised hit superstition, but inquired 
of him the form and show of the apparition. , Bertram, uncon- 
scious what he spoke, replied, that it wjss Mortmain’s form— -hi* 
shape, his mein — his morion, with the plume of red— it whs 
Morth&m just as he slew him in the fight. Thou slew him? — 
thou— demands Wilfrid. Yes, I slew him, replied the haughty 
ruffian with a . start — I bad forgot, strippHng, that thou kne west 
not of . the conspiracy, but I shall never deny a deed which I 
have done— -it was by this hand that Mortham died. Wilfrid, 
the gentle Wilfrid, in Ms fragile form nourished one brave spark 
of noMe fire, and when injustice made that spark blase forth, his 
Mood beat high, his hand waxed strong, and he rose superior to 
his frame. This generous temperament now came in the full cur- 
rent of bis blood. On^Bertram he laid a desperate hand, drew 
his sword, and called upon the attendants of Mortham to arouse 
and arrest the murderer of their lord. Bertram was fixed a mo- 
ment, as by a spell, but when he felt the feeble stroke of Wilfrid 
the fiend within him awoke, and bis blade *as raised to end both 
rise love and the woes of Wilfrid, when a warlike form pre- 
sented his .sheathed rapier, parries the descending blow and steps 
between the combatants. This was Mortham, and with a mo- 
narch’s voice he forbid the battle, and motioned Bertram from his 
presence. The villain sullenly retires, and the tramp of steeds 
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befog heard, the warrior, warning Wilfrid u> tell none that Mor- 
thim lived, plunged into the shade. The words were stiU ring- 
ing in Wilfrid's ear when his father rode up at the head of a gal- 
lant bend of horsemen. 

We shall step here, for it is a dull work to convert poetry 
into prose. • We the more willingly do this, because, any 
observations we might have otherwise been induced to make 
on the fable, have been precluded by the. able and acute remarks 
to be found on Ibis department of Rokeby .in our last number* 

Bertram is the form whfeh strikes the eye most prominently 
on the canvas— be is the connecting principle of the piece, qnd 
that which gives unity ,to the other figures of the poem, which 
are grouped around him. The character is vigorously executed, 
but we confess that it is not a character to our taste. He is a 
had feUow, and no one chooses to be pestered with bad company, 
for any length of time. His sphere of action, then, is so eccen- 
tric, that sympathy with him is more a matter of fancy than of 
feeling. Such characters,. too are not of difficult performance. 
Strong unmixed passion, like the outline of a bold face, is struck 
off easily, because it is course, but the skill of an artist is dis- 
covered in catching the likeness of a countenance more remark- 
able for its expression than its contour. Bertram has been com- 
pared with Roderiok Dhu. Both the characters are nobly drawn; 
but Roderick could love Ellen, and had a frank and noble gene- 
rally— sentiments which were strangers to the bosom of Ber- 
tram. We therefore, think Roderick superior to Bertram, for the 
same reason that Pliny asserts that the L&ocoon is superior to 
the Apollo Belvidere, not for being finer proportioned, but be- 
cause it has a greater variety of expression. 

Edmund ixalso a vicious character, but he possesses a high 
interest, for we sometimes encounter such persons in our inter- 
course with the world. He is a youth of that undecisive com- 
plexion, who has not hardihood enough for a villain, nor virtue 
enough for an honest man — one in whom strong passions have 
obtained the ascendant of strong parts, whose talents for want of 
* a higher range, exert themselves in feats of low ambition, but 
who, amidst the uproar of wickedness is perpetually casting back 
a mournful glance to the days of his innocence. This assem- 
blage of qualities, forms a character, which requires a discrimi- 
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noting eye and a skilful hand, accurately to delineate. Mr* SM 
hat successfully accomplished it, and we know -of uetbiag rimihr 
Co it in hit works. 

OfMortham, Matilda and Redmond, we shall aaf bat tittle. It 
It impossible to get a fall view of Moitbaia-*-4hroufh tho whole 
poem he does nothing but groan and vanish; Matilda it the tkh 
ter of Ellen, 

" Facies non turn dusbus, 

KSc divena ttmea: qusfeasdsoet esse aonem” 

The character it well drawn and well supported. She has 
the same happy union of feminine softness and steadfast resolu- 
tion which charmed us in Ellen. But we can never forget her 
discourteous treatment to Wilfrid when he bore her from the 
flaming castle: and that boarding-school eagerness ibr marriage, 
which joined her to Redmond before the sod was green upon the 
grave of Wilfrid, might have been exceedingly natural in Nan- 
cy Article, the daughter of the marriage broker, but it defaces 
the purity of the soft, the thoughtful, the melancholy Matilda. 
These shades make Matilda, in comparison with the « Lady of the 
Lake,* 9 appear 

• " Lest fair. 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild. 

Than that smooth watery image.** 

Redmond is fashioned in the same mould with those other 
sprightly lovers of Mr. Scott, De Wilton, and Malcome Graeme. 
He is a promising, debonhaire lad, of great generosity and dash- 
ing courage; on one occasion, he, indeed, speaks very prettily, 
but his principal qualifications are, “ to bestride a Steed, and to 
wield a brand. 0 

It is the character of Wilfrid we delight to contemplates 
Scott has here exceeded himself, and we know of nothing sur- 
passing it in the whole range of poetry. A lettered youth tinotur- 
ed with the melancholy of genius, and the victim of a fruitless 
passion*— possessed of a mind of too high a pitch for the tones of 
ordinary life, with a romantic fancy which is perpetually war- 
ing with the allotments of its condition, and shattering the feeble 
tenement which confines its range. This contest between love 
and generosity, between fancy and reason, between a vigorous 
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mind and a fragile body, Scott has delineated with force and pa- 
thetic beauty; and reminds us strongly of those characters, on 
which Rousseau delighted to expend his enchanting tenderness 
and delicious colouring. Behold the picture drawn at length:— 

Nought of his sire’s ungener o us part 
Polluted Wilfrid’s gentle heart; 

A heart, too soft from early life 
To hold with fortune needful strife. 

His sire, while yet a hardier race 
Of numerous sons were Wycliffe’s grace. 

On Wilfrid set contemptuous brand. 

For feeble heart and forceless hand; 

But a fond mother’s care and joy 
Were centred in her sickly boy. 

No touch of childhood’s frolio mood 
Showed the elastic spring of blood; 

Hour after hour he loved to pore 
On Shakspeare’s rich and varied lore. 

But turned from martial scenes and light. 

From FalstafTs feats and Percy’s fight, I 

To ponder Jaques’ moral strain. 

And muse with Hamlet, wise in vain; 

And weep himself to soft repose 
O’er gentle Desdemona's woes. 

In youth, he sought not pleasures found 
By youth in horse, and hawk, and hound. 

But loved the quiet joys that wake 
By lonely stream and silent lake; 

In Deepdale’s solitude to Be, 

' Where all is cliff, and copse, and sky; 

To climb Catcastle’s dizzy peak, 

Or hme Pendragon’s mound to seek. 

Such was his wont; and there his dream 
Scared ou some wild fantastic theme. 

Of faithful love, or ceaseless Spring, 

Till Contemplation’s wearied wing 
The enthusiast could no more sustain. 

And sad he sunk to earth again. 

He loved— as many a lay can tell. 

Preserved in Stanmore’s lonely dell; 

For his was minstrel’s skill, he caught 
The art unteachable, untaught; 
vot. it. D 
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He lo v e d ' hU ton! did nature frame 
For love, end fancy nursed the flame; 

Vainly be loved — for seldom swain 
Of such soft mould is loved again} 

Silent he loved — in every gaze 
Was passion, friendship in his phrase. 

So mused his life away— till died 
Ks brethren all, their father's pride. 

Wilfrid is now the only heir 
Of all his stratagems and eare. 

And destined, darkling, to pursue 
Ambition’s maze by Oswald’s clue. 

Wilfrid must love and woo the bright , 

Matilda, heir of Rokeby’s knight. 

To love her was an easy best. 

The secret empress of his breast; 

To woo her was a harder task 
To one that durst not hope or ask; 

Tet all Matilda could, she gave 
In pity to her gentle slave; 

Friendship, esteem, and fair regard. 

And praise, the poet’s best reward! 

She read the tales his taste approved. 

And song the lays he framed or loved; 

Vet, loth to nurse the fatal flame 
Of hopeless love in friendship’s name. 

In kind caprice die oft withdrew 
The favouring glance to friendship due. 

Then grieved to see her victim’s pain. 

And gave the dangerous smiles again. 

The following lines are exquisitely beautiful; and the song 
which concludes them, has somewhere about it that soft melan- 
choly of genius, which, like the vagrant grace of a fine counte- 
nance, you feel in your heart, though it eludes detection:— 

More wouldst thou know— yon tower survey. 

Too couch unpressed since parting day. 

Ton untrimmed lamp, whose yellow gleam 
Is mingling with the cold moon-beam. 

And yon thin form! — the hectio red 
On his pale cheek unequal spread; 

The head recbned, the loosened hair. 

The limbs relaxed, the mournful air.— 
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See, he looks op; — a woful smile 
lightens his wo-worn cheek awhile,-— „ 

*Tis Fancy wakes some idle thought. 

To gild the rain she has wrought; 

For, like the bat of Indian brakes, 

Her pinion fans the wound she makes, 

And, soothing thus the dreamer’s pain. 

She drinks his fife-blood from the vein. 

Now to the lattice torn his eyes. 

Vain hope) to see the sun arise. 

The moon with clouds is still o’ereast. 

Still howls by fits the stormy blast; 

Another hour must wear away. 

Ere the east kindle into day, 

And, hark! to waste that weary hour. 

He tries the minstrel’s magic power. ' 

SONG. — TO THE MOON \ 

Hail to thy cold and clouded beam. 

Pale pilgrim of the troubled sky! 

Hail, though the mists that o’er thee stream 

Lend to thy brow their sullen dye! / 

How should thy pure and peaceful eye 
Untroubled view our scenes below. 

Or how a tearless beam supply 
Tb fight a world of war and wo! 

Fair Queen! I will not blame thee now, 

As once by Greta’s fairy side; 

Each little cloud that dimmed thy brow 
Did then an angel’s beauty hide. 

And of the shades I then could chide. 

Still are the thoughts to memory dear. 

For, while a softer strain I tried. 

They hid my blush, and calmed my fear. 

Then did I swear thy ray serene 
Was formed to light some lonely dell. 

By two fond lovers only seen. 

Reflected from the ohrysttl well; 

Or deeping on their mossy cell, 

Or quivering on the lattice bright 
Or glancing on their couch to tell 
How swiftly wanes the summer night 
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The courage of Wilfrid’s mind burst out with peculiar no- 
bleness, on the unconscious avowal of Bertram, that he had slain 
Mortham. He exclaims:— 

— w Thoa slay him?”— thou? — With conscious start 
He beard, then manned his haughty heart.-— 

— “ I slew him?— I! I had forgot, 

Thou, stripping, knewest not of the plot. 

Bat it is spoken— nor will I 
Deed done, or spoken word, deny. 

I slew him, I! for thankless pride; 

*Twas by this hand that Mortham died.” 

Wilfrid, of gentle hand and heart. 

Averse to every active part. 

But most averse to martial broil. 

From danger shrank, and turned from toil; 

Yet the meek lover of the lyre 
Nursed one brave spark of noble fire; 

Against injustice, fraud, or wrong. 

His blood beat high, his hand waxed strong. 

Not his the nerves that could sustain 
Unshaken, danger, toil, and pain; 

But when that spark blazed forth to flame. 

He rose superior to his frame. 

And now it came, that generous mood; 

And, in full current of his blood. 

On Bertram he laid desperate hand. 

Placed firm his foot, and drew his brand. 

“ Should every fiend to whom tbou'rt sold, 

Rise in thine aid, I keep my hold.— 

Arouse there, ho! take spear and sword! 

Attach the murderer of your lord!” 

A moment, fixed as by a spell. 

Stood Bertram — it seemed miracle. 

That one so feeble, soft, and tame. 

Set grasp on warlike Risingham. 

But when he felt a feeble stroke. 

The fiend within the ruffian woke! 

To wrench the sword from Wilfrid's hand 
To dash him headlong on the sand. 

Was but one moment’s work— one more. 

Had drenched the blade in Wilfrid’s gore; 
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Bat, In the intfamt Ham** 

To end hit life, hit I ore, hit woe* 

A warlike form, that marked the seene, 

Pretenta hit rapier theathed between. 

t 

We can afford no more space to Wilfrid, except the follow- 
ing lines, and his song of the « Cypress Wreath.*' The song is 
pretty, and highly characteristical. We judge it will be often 
quoted and often sung— -but we do not think so well of it as the 
one we have already inserted. It has in it too much of the com- 
mon places of poetry, and is not so highly finished as Collins's 
u Ode to Fidelia," on the same subject:— 

The blood left Wilfrid’* ashen cheek; 

Matflda see*, and hastes to speak. — 

** Happy in friendship’s ready aid. 

Let all my mormon here be staid! 

And Bokeby's maiden will not part 
JPhxn Bokeby's hall with moody heart. 

This night at least, for Bokeby’s fame 
The hospitable hearth shall flame. 

And, ere Its native heir retire. 

Find for the wanderer rest and fire. 

While this poor harper, by the blase, 

Recounts the tale of other days. 

Bid Harpool ope the door with speed, 

Admit him, and relieve each need. — * 

Meantime, kind WyclifFe, wilt thou try 
Thy minstrel skill? — nay, no reply- 
And look not sad! — I guess thy thought. 

Thy verse with laurels would be bought. 

And poor Matilda, landless now. 

Has not a garland for thy brow. 

True, I must leave sweet Bokeby’s glades. 

Nor wander more in Greta’s shades, 

’ But sure, no rigid jailor, thou 
Wilt a short prison-wslk allow. 

Where summer flowers grow wild at wifl, 

On Marwood chaoc and Totter-WIl; 

Then body green and lUy gay 
Shaft twine In guerdon of thy lay.”— 

The mournful youth, a spate aside 
To tune Matilda's harp applied; 
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And then a low and dewta t rung, 

At prelude to the lay he ntg. 

TEE CYPRESS WHEATS. 

O lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the eypress tree! 

Too lively glow the liliea light, 

The Tarnished holly’s all too bright, 

The may-dower and the eglantine 
Hay shade a brow less sad than mine* 
But, lady, weave no wreath for me, 

Or weave it of the eypreas tree! 

Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
, With tendrils of the laughing vine; 

Hie manly oak, the pensive yew. 

To patriot and to sage be due; 

/ The myrtle bough bids lovers live. 

But that Matilda will not give; 

Then, lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the cypress tree! 

Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses, bought so dear; 

Let Alhin bind her bonnet blue 
With heath and hare-bell dipped in dew; 
On favoured Erin's crest be qpen 
The flower she loves of emerald green— 
But, lady, twine no wreath for me. 

Or twine it of the cypress tree. 

Strike the wild harp, while maids prepare 
The ivy meet for minstrel's hair; 

And, while his crown of laurel leavsa 
With hloody hand the victor weaves. 

Let the loud trump his triumph tell; 

But when you hear the passing bell, 
Then, lady, twine a wreath for me, 

And twine it of the cypress tree. 

Yes! twine for me the cyp re ss bough; 

But, O Matilda, twine not now; 

Stay till a few brief months are past. 

And I have looked and loved my last; 
When villagers my shroud bestrew 
With pansies, rosemary, and rue, — 
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Then* lady, tecre a wreath tor ne, 

And weave it of the cypress tree. 

We have already mentioned that the character of Edmund it 
a new character for Scott. We here insert it, and the more 
willingly, as it gives us an opportunity of introducing Matilda 
te the reader:— 

The Harper eame^-m youth’s first prime 
Himself; in inode of olden time 
His garb was fashioned, to express 
The aneient English minstrel’s dress, 

A seemly gown of Kendal green. 

With gorget dosed of silver sheen; 

His harp in silken scarf was slang, 

And by his side an anlaee hong. 

It seem’d some masquer’s quaint array. 

For revel or for holiday. 

He made obeisance, with a free 
Yet studied air of courtesy. 

Each look and accent, framed to please, 

Seemed to affect a playful ease; 

His free was of that doubtful kind. 

That wins the eye, but not the mind; 

Yet harsh it seemed to deem amiss 
Of brow so young and smooth as this. 

His was the subtle look and sly. 

That, spying all, seems nought to spy; 

Round all the group his glances stole. 

Unmarked themselves, to mark the whole. 

Yet sunk beneath Matilda's look, 

Hor could thfi eye of Redmond brook. 

To the suspicious, or the old, 

Subtle and dangerous and bold 
Had seemed this self-invited guest; 

But young our lovers,— and the rest 
Wrap’d in their sorrow and their fear 
At parting of their mistress dear, 

Tear-bBnded to the cattle hall, 

Came as to bear her funeral paQ. 

While thus Matilda's lay was heard, 

A thousand thoughts in Edmund stirred. 

In peasant fife he might have known 
As fair a free, as sweet a tone; 
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But village notes could ne’er apply 
Thet rich end vwied melody/ 

And ne’er in oottage maid was seen 
The easy dignity of mien. 

Claiming respect yet waving state, 

That marks the daughters of the great. 

Yet not, perchance, had these alone 
His scheme of purposed guilt o’erthrown; 

. But, while her energy of mind 
Superior rose to griefs combined. 

Lending its kindling to her eye. 

Giving her form new majesty,— 

To Edmund’s thought Matilda seemed 
The very object he had feeamed. 

When, long ere guilt his soul had known. 

In Winston bowers he mused alone. 

Taxing his fancy to combine 
The ftce, the air, the voice divine. 

Of some fair princess of romance. 

Who claims the aid of hero’s laaee. 

“ Such was my vision!** Edmund thought 
“ And have I, then, the ruin wrought 
Of such a maid, that fancy ne’er 
In fairest vision formed her peer? 

Was it my hand, that could unclose 
The postern to her ruthless foes? 

Foes, lost to honour, law, and faith 
Their kindest mercy sudden death: 

, Have I done this? I! who hive swore, 

That if the globe such angel bore, 

I would have traced ita circle broad, * 

To kiss the ground on which she trod!— 

And now— O! would that earth would rive. 

And dose upon me while alive!— 

Is there no hope? is all then lost?— 

Bertram’s already on his post! 

Even now, beside the hall’s arched door, 

I saw his shadow cross the floor! 

He was to wait my signal strain— 

A little respite thus we gain.” 

For the memory of our sentimental readers we quote the fol- 
lowing passages; for Scott is exceedingly felicitous in making 
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the resemblances between the appearances of nature and the 
feelings of the heart:— 

The tear down childhood* • cheek that flows. 

Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 

When next the summer breese oomes by. 

And wares the bosh, the flower is dry. 

Won by their care, the orphan child 
Boon on his new protectors smiled. 

With dimpled cheek and eye so fair. 

Through his thick curls of flaxen hair. 

But blithest laughed that cheek and eye. 

When Rokeby’s little maid was nigh. 

When towers meet iS adverse hour, 

*Tis like a sun-glimpse through a shower, 

A watry ray an instant seen 
The darkly closing clouds between. 

As Redmond on the turf reclined. 

The past and present filled his mind. 

Wc should not be forgiren were wc to omit the mention of 
Mr. Scott’s singular power of describing rural scenery. Pure 
description was always uninteresting, from James Thomson's 
to Mrs. Radcliffe’s; because it is an attempt to accomplish by 
language what language can never achieve. But Scott abounds 
in descriptions, and descriptions of the most picturesque beauty* 
and the highest interest. The secret of this interest in Scott is 
to be discovered in the reason why we derive exquisite delight 
from any scene; he animates the picture by some moral reflec- 
tion— some metaphor drawn from animated life— some view df 
character— some legend which sanctifies the place: 

“ Knitting at with a moral band 
The native legend with the land.** 

The present work does not afford examples of as finished 
descriptions as his former works! but the following will illus- 
trate our meaning: 

u The open vale ii toon past o'er, 

Rokeby, though nigh, is aeon no more; 

Sinking ’mid Greta’s thickest deep, 

A wild and darker eeuree they keep, 

VOL. II. * 
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A 4m and kme» yetloedbr wid, 

As e’er the foot of minstrel trode! 

Broad shadows o’er their passage fell, 

Beeper and narrower grew the dell; 

It seemed some mountain rent and riven, 

A Channel for the stream had gives, 

So high the cliffs of limestone gray 
Hong beetling o’er the torrent’s way. 

Yielding, along their nigged base, 

A flinty footpath’s niggard paee. 

Where be, who winds ’twixt rock and wave, 

May hear the headlong torrent rave. 

And lik£ r steed in frantic fit. 

That fling* th* froth from curb and bit. 

May view her chafe her waves to spray. 

O’er every rock that bars her way, 

Till foam-gfrbos on her eddies ride. 

Thick as thjs scheme* of human pride. 

That down kfefc cartent drive amain. 

As frail, as frothy, and as vain 1 . 

The cliffs, that rear the haughty head 
Nigh o’er the river’s darksome bed. 

Were now all naked, wild and gray. 

Now waving all with greenwood spray; 

Were trees to every crevice dung. 

And offer the dell their branches hung; 

And there, an splintered and uneven. 

The shivered rocks ascend to heaven: 

Qft^ too, the ivy swathed their breast. 

And wreathed its garland round their crest. 

Or from the spires bade loosely flare 
Its tendrils in the middle air* 

As pennons wont to wave of old 
O’er the high feast of baron bold, 

. When revelled loud the feudal rout, 

And the arched halls returned their shout, 

Such and more wild is Greta’s roar. 

And such the echoes from her shore. 

And so the ivied banners gleam. 

Waved wildly o’er the brawling stream. 

We stop here with our quotations: other passages, equally 
striking, might easily have been cited; hut these are sufficient to 
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support and illustrate our remarks; and the poem itself t*> piw- 
bably, in the hands of most of our readers. 

The sweetest of the poetry is in the first cant*. There are 
some rigorous passages in the second; but the poet seetos to be 
labouring, and fills up his spaces with extraneous matter. The 
beginning of the third is interesting, although the chase df Ber- 
trand occupies too large a portion for its hnportshte; and in the 
latter part, the reader is restless that so much powerful poetry 
is lavished oh such worthless subjects. There k a deUghefal 
amenity diffused over the commencement of the fourth, whktt 
continues till the introduction of the history of O'Neal, which 
is disgustingly abrupt; there is then some nampy pampy about 
the baby loves of Redmond and Matilda: and the story of the ns- 
mainder is badly complicated* The fifth canto, WP are inclined 
tothink, will be the most popular. It has various kinds of me- 
rits, and suited to various descriptions of persons. The land- 
scape in the beginning is designed in an exqutotte taste: the 
conference of the lovers is full of generosity and feeling: the 
music-men will pounce, with eagerness, upon the songs: and eve- 
ry one must be agitated by that rapid, moving, tumultuous scene 
which concludes the canto; and in the description of which 
scents Scott so eminently excels. Three days elapse between 
the end of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth canto. A 
poet, tkilfbl in the construction of a fable, would have filled up 
this space by some agreeable underplot. But when the per- 
sonages are brought upon the field, they move forward Urith a 
rigorous impetuosity; and amidst bustle and uproar, but not con- 
fusion, the poem concludes well, although not so gracefully as 
in the u Lady of the Lake.” It is one of the excellencies of 
Scott that he does not, like a common poet, fatigue his reader 
with the detail of those events which the imagination, of itself, 
can body forth; neither do^s he minutely display all the possi- 
ble varieties of feeling which the situation of his characters would 
naturally excite; and, in this view, the elisions, occasioned by 
thedramatic form of his composition, have their charm, by perpe- 
tually calling for aid upon the reader's mind, and thus keeping his 
power in unremitting activity. Scott, through the whole of hh 
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.poem, has, not donated Into any wildness of versification) but 
has adopted the regular stanza which he first used in the apo- 
logues of the Minstrel of the Law, whose grace and beauty ob- 
tained the approbation of every critic. 

The general defects of Rokeby we have already detailed; and 
It would be, tedious to enumerate the various marks of negli- 
gence which appear throughout the work. 

. There is in Rokeby not so vast a profusion of Runic words, 
and hard names, aa in his former works. But we sometimes 
meet with such lines as 

u Slkre-Donard wild sad Claadebrayi* 

and sometimes with such couplets as 

" Of Gilbert GrifRnson the tale 

“Goes, and of gallant Peter Dale.” 

Surely such couplets as this would disgrace any poem sub- 
sequent to “ Sir Tristram. 9 * 

We have reserved to the last, a few observations on that uni- 
versal exclamation which meets our ears — “ how similar la 
Rokeby, in all its elements, to the other poems of Mr. Scqtt. 9 * 
He is a man who possesses a mind of vast reach, and every- 
attribute of a poet: in fancy, in taste, in power of language, in 
quick and delicate conception, is superior to any living bard, ex- 
cept it be Campbell. Over these gifts he has a ready exercises 
he is conscious that they will prevent him from writing any thing 
contemptible; and we know he may plead for his precipi- 
tance, and want of variety, the high offers of his booksellers. 
But he should remember, that there is something due to his 
own fame as well as to his fortune. The advice of Evander* 
when applied to Mr. Scott, is as requisite to form a great poet 
as it was to form a great hero: 

“ Aude, hospes contemnere opes et te quoque djgouxn, 
FingeDeo.” 

With the “ Lady of the Lake 99 Mr. Scott attained the sum- 
mit of his reputation. If chivalry was not novel; it was not ex- 
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bunted; and policy should have whispered to him not to hazard 
bis glory presumptuously in the same field. In that production 
be had given adherence to his story; he had symmetrized his 
versification; he had presented us gallantry without guile, cour- 
tesy without rudeness, a view of feudal manners without any 
shocking absurdities, and, what he had never produced before, a 
female character, in which sweetness and dignity were mixed 
together with the most perfect nature. Three years have 
scarcely elapsed, part of which was consumed on another work, 
and we have again another poem of nearly the same age, the 
same character, the same style of composition. This facility of wri- 
ting we fear will be his ruin; for we cannot forbear regarding him as 
a spendthrift, who is destroying himself by foolishly squandering 
those rich endowments, which, if judicially applied, would form 
bis support and ornament. The public, we are persuaded, will not 
patiently bear many more of these chivalric romances; and should 
Mr. Scott again strike his lyre to the same note, if the music be 
not adorned with richer melodies than that which is now ring- 
ing on our ears, we cannot say that the old age of the minstrel 
will be despised, but we can predict, without any vast power of 
prophecy, that he will never rise to his fine estate. 

“Qui propter mure tenecUe 
Pondera deapicitur, nee quo priiu ordine regiut.” 

> Ovid. 

Let him then task his invention, draw out bis powers upon 
mother field, restrain his unfortunate facility at composition, 
erect to himself a noble name of noble materials; remembering, 
that a monument of marble is more honourable than a mount 
ttinofrubMsb* 


* 
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1TAYAL HISTORY OT THS VHITBO STATES. 

/ 

Sketch of the Kmvd History of the United States, from the commencement 
of the Revolutionary War to the psesent time; containing detailed ac- 
counts of all the interesting actions of the public vessels of the United 
States, and of privateers; and an historical view of the policy and acts of 
the United States government relative to the naval establishment: like- 
wise an appendix, w he rein the chief part of the important documents con- 
cerning the a ary are col le cte d , By Thomaa dark, U. 8. topographical 
engineer, pp. 3 3< t— 1 613. ' 

This is a very interesting collection of facts and documents, 
no where else to be found in so convenient a form, on the most 
important subject which now engrosses the attention of the 
American people. The naval history of this country is a 
theme on which we all dwell with peculiar pleasure, since our 
national pride cannot fail to receive its highest gratification from 
a series of brilliant and daring achievements. The author of 
the present work has therefore rendered a useful service, by en- 
abling the public at large to become more familiar with our naval 
annals. As a literary production the work has not much pretension . 
The arrangement of the materials is not, we think, judicious; 
the narration is too much broken by an unnecessary division into 
particular periods, and there is a general want of perspicuity, 
which renders the volume less agreeable than more leisure on 
the part of the author might easily have rendered it. But these 
faults are in a great degree repaired by the diligence of the 
author, who has collected a number of highly curious particu- 
lars, which had been almost forgotten since the revolution, 
some of which we shall extract for the information of our * rea- 
ders. 

The first formation and exploits of the American navy are 
thus mentioned: 

The attention of the general congress was at an early period 
of the war turned to the formation of a navy. On the 13th of 
December, 1775, they determined to have thirteen frigates built, 
namely; five of 33 guns, five of 38, and three of 34. On the 33d 
of March, 1776, they issued letters of marque and reprisal against 
the enemies of the United States colonies. At the close of the 
year 1775 Congress commissioned several vessels, and appoint- 
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•d Ezekiel Hopkins to commend them. This small fleet was 
fitted out m the Delaware; and consisted of the Alfred, commo- 
dore Hopkins, 30 guns and 300 men; the Cohnboa, Whipple, 
38 guns and 300 men; the Andrew Doris, Biddle, Id guns and 
900 men; the Sebastian Cabot, Hopkins, jun. 14 guns and 900 
men; and the Providence, Hazard, 12 guns and 150 men. It was 
at first contemplated to send this squadron against lord Dun- 
mere, who* was then committing great depredations along the 
const of Virginia; hat before the fleet was prepared to sail, the 
navigation of the Delaware was suspended by ice. On the 
opening of the river the ships dropped down; and on the 17th of 
February, 1776, they left cape Henlopen. The commodore, 
judging it improper to remain on the coast, appointed Abacco, 
one of the Bahama Islands, a rendezvous for ttye fleet. Here the 
commodore was informed that at New Providence there was a 
considerable quantity of military stores, and that the place was 
not prepared to resist an attack. He resolved to make an at- 
tempt against it. For this purpose the marines of the fleet, 
amounting to upwards of two hundred, under the command of 
captain Nicholas, were landed on the east end of the island, 
without any opposition from the terrified inhabitants* As soon 
as the captain had formed his men, he marched forward to at- 
tack the fort between the town and the landing. The garrison 
after firing a few rounds, spiked their cannon and retired. On 
the next day the Americans marched to the town, of which they 
took possession without meeting any opposition. Here they 
found forty cannons loaded, fifteen brass mortars and a great 
quantity of shot and shells: but the principal object of their ex- 
pedition, 150 barrels of powder, had been removed by the go- 
vernor. The governor and lieutenant governor were carried 
off as prisoners by the commodore. 

The establishment was soon enlarged, and the following re- 
solution of congress will give the akuadon of the navy at the 
latter end of the year 1776: 

1 IcBotoedy that the rank of the captains be as follows: viz. 1. 
James Nicholson, of the Virginia, of twenty-eight guns, 2. John 
Manly, of the Hancock, of thirty-two guns, 3. Hector M‘Neii of 
the Boston, of twenty-four guns, 4. Dudley Saltonstall, of the 
Trumbull, of twenty-eight guns, 5. Nicholas Biddle, of the Ran* 
dolph of thirty-two gtons, 6. Thomas Thompson, of the Raleigh, 
of thirty -twtf guns, 7. John Barry, of the Effingham, of twenty- 
eight guns, 8. Thomas Reed, of the Washington, of thirty-two 
guns, S. Thomas Grennall of the Congress, of twenty-eight guns, 
10. Charles Alexander of the Delaware, of twenty- four guns, 11 
Lambert Wkkes, of the Reprisal, of sixteen guns, 12. Abraham 
Whipple, of titc Proridence, of twenty-eight gone, ISiMs Hi, 
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kins, of the Warren, of thirty-two guns, 14 John Hodge of the 
Montgomery, of twenty-four guns, 15. William Hallock, of the 
Lexington, of sixteen guns, 16. Hoysted Hacker, of the Ham- 
den, of— • guns, 17* Isaiah Robinson, of the Andrew Doria, of 
fourteen guns, 18. John Paul Jones, of the Providence, of twelve 
guns, 19. James Joaiah, of the ■-■ ■ ■ >■ — , of — guns, 2a Elisha 
Hinraan, of the Alfred, of twenty-eight guns, 21. Joseph Olney, 
of the . Cabot, of sixteen guns, 22. James Robinson, of the Sa^ 
chem, of ten guns, 23. John Young, of the Independence, of tea 
guns, 24. Elisha Warner, of the Fly, of— guns^Lieutenant Bald- 
win, of the. Wasp, of eight guns, lieutenant Albertson, of the 
Musquito, of four guns. 

The different naval engagements during the war are particu- 
larly described by the author, who adds some interesting parti- 
culars of the activity of the American privateers: 

The success of American privateers during the year 1777, 
in the capture of English merchantmen, was extremely great. 
Their daring spirit and boldness was unparalleled. Their en- 
terprises were no longer confined to the American seas. The 
coasts of Europe were now covered with them. The shores of 
Great Britain were insulted by these privateers, in a manner 
their hardiest enemies had never dared to attempt. Even the 
coasting trade of Ireland was rendered insecure. Into so great 
a state of alarm were the linen merchants thrown, that they pe- 
titioned for, and obtained a convoy for She flnen ships between 
Newry and Dublin, and Dublin and England. This was a cir- 
cumstance before unheard of. The British merchants were 
forced to adopt the mortifying expedient, of chartering foreign 
vessels, particularly French, to transport English goods to the 
continent of Europe. Thus was the immense naval force of 
Great Britain rendered incompetent fully to protect her own 
shipping, by the privateers of a country that possessed not a sin- 
gle sail of the line, and that had been only a year in existence as 
a nation. 

. The. countenance given to American privateers by the French 
court alarmed the English ministry. The General Mifflin pri- 
vateer had committed great depredations along the English 
coasts. On entering the port of Brest, she saluted the French 
admiral. After the deliberation of an hour and a half, the admi- 
ral returned the salute in form, as to the vessel of a sovereign 
and independent state. Lord Stormont, the. British ambassador, 
at. the court of Versailles, was much irritated at the conduct of 
the French. He threatened to return to London, if they should 
condone thus to countenance the Americans. In consequence 
of his representations, an order was issued, requiring all Ameri- 
can vessels to leave the ports of France. Notwithstanding this 
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order wm positive, yet so many evasions were practised, and the 
execution of it was so relaxed, that the American ships still con- 
tinued to frequent the French ports, and to equip and refit in 
them. 

The English West India islands, in particular, continued to 
feel the severe effects of the American system of privateering* 
It is estimated that the number of English vessels, employed m 
the West India trade, captured by American cruisers, amounted 
on the' 1st of February, 1777, to 250 sail; and the value of their 
cargoes to about £ 10,000,000. In the course of one week, 14 
English vessels were carried into Martinico. So overstocked 
was the market of this island by these privateers, that English 
silk stockings, which usually sold for two and three dollars, were 
disposed of for one dollar. Sailors went from door to door, of- 
fering their prize goods for sale. Nor could they dispose of 
Irish linen for more than two dollars per piece. Other goods 
sold at the same rate. Of a fleet of sixty vessels from Ireland, 
for the West Indies, thirtp-five were captured by American pri- 
vateers* 

The number of English vessels captured by the Americans du- 
ring the year 1777, amounted to 467. Previous to the war, the 
English employed two hundred ships in the African trade. The 
cargo of each was valued at about 40,000 dollars; making together 
£8,000,000* At the close of the year 1777, only forty remained 
in that trade. So that this branch of commerce alone, suffered 
an annual diminution of £6,400,000.” 

“ An American privateer put into Beerhaven, in Ireland, for 
fresh provisions/ She remained there about ten hours, paid for 
every thing she got, and departed in safety.” 

« The Reprisal of 18 guns* captain Wickes, the Lexington 
of 16, Johnson, and the Dolphin of 10, Nicholson, after leaving 
Nantes, sailed round Ireland, and up the north channel. In the 
course of five days, they took 14 vessels; 1 10 prisoners were put 
on board the Crawford, one of the prizes, with permission to 
pcoceed to Whitehaven, and to dispose of the vessel as they 
thought proper.” 

Among the resolutions of Congress at this period, we observe 
one which might, we think, be very usefully adopted during the 
present wan 

On the 3d of October, 1776, the secret committee were em- 
powered to purchase, arm, and equip, a frigate and two cutters, 
in Europe. They were instructed to give orders to the said fri- 
gate to cruise in the British channel against the enemies of the: 
United States. * • 

VOL. ii. T 
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Alter die revolutionary war, the nary appears to hare becti 
titnost abandoned; for we are told, that 

' The appropriations for defraying the expenses of the marine 
department during the year 1 784, amounted only to thirty thou- 
safcdddhtfk 

The depredation* of the Algerines first induced the govern- 
ment to have recourse to a naval establishment, in the year 
1764, when an act of congress authorised the building of four 
ships of forty-four guns, and two of thirty -six- The peace with 
Algiers was succeeded by the war with France, which occasi- 
oned a gradual increase of the marine, till 

The nary of the United States (says the author) during the 
years t79B and 1799, amounted to six forty-four gun ships, 
three thirty-six, seven thirty-two, thrdfe twenty-four, seven twen- 
ty, four eighteen, and three fourteen. In all thirty-three ves- 
ifeh, besides a number of smaller vessels. 

During the years 1798, 1799 and 1800, there were four thou- 
sand able seamen in the navy of the United States, who, with 
the requisite number of ordinary seamen, would have been suf : 
ficient to have manned eighteen sail of the line. 

The following are the details: 


SfHfl* qf the Untied State* 9 JYavy, 1798, 1799. 

Guns Tears 


United States 

44 commistioned and put in service 1798 

Constitution 

44 

If 9® 

Constellation 

44 

1T9* 

Congress, early 

36 commissioned and put in service 1799 

President 

44 

1799 

Chesapeake 

44 

1799 

Philadelphia 

44 

1799 

Newyork 

36 

1799 

Essex 

32 

1799 

John Adams 

32 

. * 179® 

Adams 

32 

1799 

George Washington 

32 

1798 

Boston 

32 

1798 

General Greene 

52 

1798 

Insurgent 

86 

1799 

Ganges 

82 

1799 

Portsmouth 

241 

Meflmack 

24 l 

1799 

Connecticut 

24j 
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Gum 



Baltimore 

SO 


1789 

Bdm>* 

so 


\79i 

lfuyland 

so: 

i 

Vf9f 

Patapaco 

30 j 

► 

Herald 

Trumbull 

»*] 
30 j 

) 

► 

> 

Wf 

Warren 

SO"! 



Mooteeuma 

so 



Norfolk 

18 



Richmond 

18.! 


1798 

Augusta 

la r 

Pickering 

14 



Experiment 

14 



Enterprise 

14 J 



And a number of smaller vessels 

1799 

In service in 1798, 
1799, 

20 > 
30 i 

besides smaller vessels. 



The present war forms & new era in our maritime history 
not less brilliant than any which preceded it. The account of 
the different naval engagements since the declaration t>f war 
are given circumstantially by the author. These are so fhmiliar 
that it is unnecessary to dwell on them. We shall therefore ex* 
tract only what relates to the present state of the navy: 

On the second of January, 1913, congress passed an act to 
increase the navy of the United States. It authorised the pre- 
sident, as soon as suitable materials could be procured therefor, 
to causa to be built, equipped, and employed, four shins to ipte 
not less than seventy-four guns, and six ships to rate forty-four 
guns each. 

On the third of March, 1813, an act was passed supplemen- 
tary to the act for increasing the navy. It authorised tbs presi- 
dent to have six sloops of war built and equipped for a s s vi c e: 
also, suc£ number of sloops of war* or other armed vessel%on 
the lakes, as the public service may require. 

For the building or procuring said vessels, and for the pay- 
ment of two hundred thousand dollar# for vessels already pro- 
cured on the lakes, by direction of the president, the nut of nine 
hundred thousand dollars to be appropriated. 

The sum of one hundred thousand dollars to be afqprepchted 
for the purpose of establishing a dockyard, for repairing vessels 
of war, ie such central and convenient place on the aeafeoairi» as 
the president of the United States shall designate* 

The president to be authorised to contract for the building 
any of the six finny-four gun ships authorised by fowj pn s ri fl e d 
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that the building be under the inspection of an agent appointed 
by the secretary of the navy. 

On the third of March an act was passed to encourage the 
destruction of the armed vessels of war of the enemy. It allow- 
ed to any person who should destroy a British armed vessel of 
war, otherwise than by the armed or commissioned vessels of 
the United States, a bounty of the one half of the value of such 
vessel and cargo. Torpedoes, submarine instruments, or any 
ether destructive machines whatever, to be used for this pur- 
pose. 

List of the Navy qf the United States , May 1, 1813. 


FRIGATES. 


United States 
Constitution 
President 
Macedonian 

- 

Chesapeake 

Congress 

Constellation 

Essex 

Adams 

8HIFS. 

John Adams 

Louisiana 

Hornet 

BLOCK-SHIP. 

Alert 

BKIGSt 

Argus 

Siren 


Enterprise 

Troup 

SCHOONERS. 

Ferret 

Nonsuch 

Carolina 

Asp 

TACHT. 

Scorpion 


4 hired schooners at Baltimore. 

2 block-sloops at Philadelphia. 

12 barges. 

160 gunboats. 

Lake Ontario . 

Ship Madison 
Brig Oneida 

SOHOONBRS* 


Governor Tompkins, 
Fair American, 


rate 44 guns 
44 
44 

38 

36 

36 

36 

33 

32 


24 

20 

16 

24 

16 

16 

12 

18 

8 

8 

14 


24 

18 


Hamilton, 

Ontario, 
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Conquest, Growler, 

Pert, Scourge, 

Elisabeth, 

Mary, bomb, 

And a twenty-four gun ship building. 

Lake Brie . 

SLOOPS. 

President, Growler, Eagle. 

4 gunboats, 

And 2 sloops of war building. 

The following information is contained in a letter from the 
secretary of the navy to a committee of congress: 

The following table will show the expense of building, and 
annual expense in service, of each rate: 


Bate. 

Expeare of Building. 

Annual Expense. 

74 

8333,000 

8211,784 

60 

270,000 

140,000 

50 

225,000 

198,000 

115,214 

44 

1 10,000 

36 

162,000 

102,000 

32 

128,000 

82,000 

20 

70,000 

50,202 


The distribution of prize money is thus directed by act of 
congress: 

The proceeds of all ships and vessels, and the goods taken 
<m board of them, which shall be adjudged good prize, shall, 
when of equal or superior force to the vessel or vessels making 
the capture, be the sole property of the captors; and when of 
inferior force, shall be divided equally between the United States 
and the officers and men making the capture. 

The prize money, belonging to the officers and men, shall be 
distributed in the following manner: 

I. To the commanding officers of fleets, squadrons, or single 
ships, three twentieths, of which the commanding officer of the 
fleet or squadron shall have one twentieth, if the prize be taken 
by a ship or vessel acting under his command, and the command- 
er of single ships two twentieths; but where the prize is taken 
by a ship acting independently of such superior officer, the three 
twentieths shall belong to her commander. 

II. To sea lieutenants, captains of marines, and sailing mas- 
ters, two twentieths; but where there is a captain without a lieu- 
tenant of marines, these officers shall be entitled to. two twen- 
tieths and one third of a twentieth, which third, in such case, 
•hail be deducted from the share of the officers mentioned In 
ttticleNo. Ill of this section* 
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III. To chaplains, lieutenants of marines, surgeons, pursers, 
boatswains, gunner*, carpenters, and masters mates, two twen- 
tieths. 

IV. To midshipmen, surgeons mates, captain* clerks* school- 
masters, boatswains mates, gunners mates* carpenters mates, 
ships stewards, sail makers* masters at arms, armourers, cock- 
swains, and coopers, three twentieths and an half. 

V. To gunners yeomen* boatswains yeomen, quarter mas- 
ters, quarter gunners, sail makers mates, seijeants and corporals 
of marines, drummers, lifers, and extra, petty officers, two twenh 
tieths and an half. 

Vi. To seamen, ordinary seamen, marines, and alL other 
persons doing duty on board* seven twentieth*. 

VIL Whenever one or more public ships or vessels are in 
at the dme any eae or more ships are taking a price or 
prizes, they shall all share equally in the prise or prises, accord- 
ing to the number of men and guns on board each ship in right. 
No commander of a fleet or squ&dton shall be entitled to receive 
any share of prizes taken by vessels not under his immediate 
command; nor of such prizes as may have been taken by ships 
or vessels intended to be placed under his command, before tlfey 
have acted under his immediate orders; nor shall a commander 
of a fleet or squadron, leaving the station where he had the com- 
mand, have any share in the prizes taken by ships left on such 
station, after he has gone out of the limits of his said command. 

A bounty shall be paid by the United States of twenty dollars* 
for each person on board any ship of an enemy at the com- 
mencement of an engagement, which shall be sunk or destroyed 
by any ship or vessel belonging to the United Stales, of equal 
or inferior force, the same to be divided among the officers ao d 
crew in the same manner as prize money. 

Every officer, seaman, or merino, disabled in the hoe of his 
duty, shall be entitled to receive for life, or during hts disability* 
a pension from -the United States, according to the nature and 
degree of bis disability, not exceeding one half his monthly pay. 

The following calculation is interesting; 

Muck having been said on the disparity of force between the 
American 44 gan frigates and the British 38, the rates of the 
Constitution and Guerriere, it will, perhaps, not be out of place 
here, to give a comparative view of the force of each. Both the 
American 44 gun ships and the British 38 gun ships are con- 
structed on the same principles, and their guns are placed in 
the same relative position, forming batteries of a similar nature. 
The guns in each ship are placed on the main or gun deck* 
the quarter deck and the forecastle. The gqn deck, which may 
be ooos i derv id aa the line of defence, is about 174 foot long trie 
the American 44 gun ships, and about 160 feet in the EogMsh. 
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Ngua ship*. — The line of defence, therefore, in the American 
44 gun ships, exceeds the English by about 16 feet. But it is 
to be observed, that the length of line of defence by no means 
iaplies strength. This essentially consists in the number of 
guas that can he placed in battery, with advantage, in a given 
line, and she strength of the ramparts and parapets, in which 

y it the sides of the ship may be considered. A line of defence 
800 feet, mounting 30 guns in battery, would be about one- 
fcorth weaker, and produce an effect one-fourth less, than aline 
of defence ISO feet long, mounting the same number of guns. 
The American 44 gun ships mount 30 twenty -four pounders on 
the gun deck, 34 thirty-two pound carronades, and 2 eighteen 
pounders oa the quarter deck aad forecastle, or upper decks. 
The British 38 gun ships mount 28 eighteen pounders on their 
put deck, 18 thirty-two pound carronades, and 3 eighteen poun- 
fefs, on their quarter deck and forecastle, besides a 34 pounder 
ihiftiug gun. In an engagement between ship and ship, the 
elect produced is by the broadside or the number of guns 
placed in battery on one side of the ship. So that only half the 
number of guns in a ship can be considered as placed in battery 
is its lengA or line of defenoe. The number of guns, therefore, 
of the American 44 gun ships, placed in battery in its line of 
defence of 176 feet, will be 28. The number of guns in the 
English 38 gun ships, placed in battery in its line of defence of 
UOfcet, will be 24: but as they carry a shifting gun, which may 
be placed in battery on either side, the number will actually be 
& So that the number of guns in battery in the American 44 
pm ships, will exceed those in the English 38 gun ships, only 
ene^entlu But the American line of defence is one-tenth Ion- 
ics, and consequently would be one-tenth weaker than the Eu- 
had only the same number of guns in battery: conse- 
quently, the force of each, when the line of defence and number 
sfgins placed in battery are considered, is about equal. 

The American 44 gun ships carry twenty-four pounders on 
their gun decks, the English eighteen pounders. But are not 
eighteen pounders of sufficient weight of metal for the service 
of Urge frigates, and fully calculated to produce every effect 
that may be required in an engagement between frigates? It 
has, moreover, been asserted by the officers of the Constitution, 
that the shot of the Java's eighteen pounders were only three 
Dsuoda lighter than those of the American twenty-four poun- 
ders, after accurately weighing them both. So that, conse- 
quently, the difference in weight of metal was only one-eighth. 

It has been often asserted in the British newspapers, that 
the American frigates were 74's in disguise. It has also been 
assarted, by an English naval commander, in his official letter, 
that the American 44 gun ships were built with the scantling 
of* 74. H by this assertion, be meant to insinuate that the 
ship* were Of the same nature with a 74 er 
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ships of the’line, he has manifested an extreme want of candour 
or want of professional knowledge. 74 gun ships are all of the 
line) that is, they have guns mounted on two gun decks, extend- 
ing the whole length of the ship, or its line of defence, besides 
.those on the quarter deck and forecastle; and, in addition to 
these, there are guns on the poop*—' The length of the line of a 
74 is about the same as that of the American 44 gun ships. A 
74 gun ship mounts about 88 guns; consequently, the number 
of guns placed in battery in her line of defence, will be 44 guns; 
and in the American frigate of 44 guns, only 28 in the same 
line of defence. Consequently, the strength of the line of de- 
fence of a 74, is not very far from double that of an American 
44 gun ship, considered in respect of the number of guns; 
without taking into consideration the difference in weight of 
metal, and the compactness and strength of sides. 

This, we believe, sufficiently demonstrates the illiberality and 
absurdity of comparing the American 44 gun frigates to British 
74’s, with a view to disparage the rising glory of the American 
navy, and to depreciate the noble exploits of her gallant tars. 

On the great question which, should now engage the atten- 
tion of our statesmen, the author adds some considerations, 
which we deem of sufficient interest to extract from them co- 
piously, and conclude with recommending the volume as con- 
taining, in a small compass, much, useful and agreeable matter. 

On turning our attention tothe subject of the United States* 
navy, these questions naturally arise in our minds — Is an effi- 
cient naval establishment necessary for the United States?— 
Does it possess the means of forming and supporting one?— 
What naval system would answer best for the United States? 

It will first be necessary to fix a determinate idea to the 
words, efficient naval force. If this force be merely destined 
for the defence of the sea-coast of the United States, it should 
be equal to any force the enemy could permanently keep on the 
coast. Let us examine the strength of the force England can, 
under various circumstances, send to our coasts. The British 
navy consists of nearly 1000 vessels of every description. Pre- 
vious to the present war with the United States, she had at sea 
1 15 sail of the line; in port and fitting out, 32; 4 guard ships o£ 
the line; hospital ships, &c. 31; in ordinary and repairing, 70; 
building, 31; — making together, 283 of the line. 

By this statement we perceive, that notwithstanding the En- 
glish were at war with a nation that was making every exertion 
to form a naval establishment equal to her own, she had not 
one half of her sail of the line at sea. 

Let us now examine the probable amount of force the En- 
glish government could, while at war with France, keep on the 
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coasts of the United States. At the cotnmen cement of the year 
1813, six months aftqr the declaration of war, there were only 
8 sail of the line on toe whole American station, including Hali- 
fax, Newfoundland, Bermuda, Western Islands, and West In* 
dies. It is said that about 20 additional sail of the line are to 
be sent to the American station. We may, therefore, reasona- 
bly conclude, that, while the English government is at war with 
France, she could not keep more than 30 sail of the line on the 
American station; nor could she, possibly, keep more than the 
taro-thirds of these, or 20 sail of the line, on the coasts of die 
United States. 

Now, as a sail of the line is in itself a force superior to any 
frigate, or perhaps any number of frigates that could attack it, 
we must conclude, that a nation with a naval establishment^ 
however large, consisting only of frigates, would not be efficient 
against one having sail of the line; and that the latter, in propor- 
tion to the number of sail of the line she possessed, could block- 
ade the ports of the former. The English government, therc- 
fcre, with this force on our coast, could, while our naval force 
consists only of frigates, permanently blockade from ten to 
twenty ports, harbours, or bays. If the American government 
possessed four sail of the line, then all the English blockading 
squadrons would have to consist of at least four sail of the line, 
and not more than four or five places could be blockaded/ If 
the United States possessed eight sail of the line, not more than 
two places could be blockaded; if they possessed twelve, not 
more than one; and if they possessed from twenty to thirty sail 
of the line, they could effectually protect the coast against any 
ikarsl force the English government, while at war with France, 
could keep on it. Therefore, from twenty to thirty sail of the 
fine would be a sufficient naval establishment under existing 
circumstances. 

Supposing England were at peace with every other govern- 
ment but the United States, she could not well keep more than 
100 sail of the line on the American station; and of these she 
could not permanently keep more than 60 on the coasts of the 
United States. So that then, if the United States possessed no 
▼easel of die line, she could blockade from 30 to 60 places. If 
Ike United States were in possession of 4 sail of the line, she 
could not blockade more than 15 places, if they possessed be- 
tween 20 and 30 sail of the line, she could not blockade more 
than 2 or 3 places; if they possessed from 60 to 100 sail of the 
fine, they could effectually protect the coast against any naval 
force England could keep on it. Therefore, from 60 to 100 sail 
ef the line ought be considered as an efficient naval establish- 
ment, folly to protect the coasts of the United States against 
crery exertion of the Bridsh navy, if England were at peace 
With every other nation but the United State*. 

▼oi. n. o 
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Is an efficient naval establishment necessary for the United 
States? That is, is it necessary to protect 100,000 seamen from 
insult, impressment into foreign service, and oppression of 
every kind? Is it necessary to protect property to the amount of 
£ 200 , 090 , 000 , annually imported and exported, from seizure by 
foreign powers, under arbitrary rules, orders, fee.? Is it neces- 
sary to protect shipping to the amount of 1,350,281 tons? Is it 
necessary to protect the sea-coast of the United States, and the 
numerous commercial towns scattered along it? 

Do the United States possess the means of forming and sup- 
porting a navy? The requisites for a navy, are ships, seamen, 
and money. The United States certainly possess every mate- 
rial requisite for the construction of vessels of war. In no 
country are there more extensive forests, producing every sort 
of timber proper for ship-building: nor is there any, whereovery 
other material, used in constructing and equipping vessels, is 
produced in such abundance. A great number of the most skil* 
fill shipwrights, and mechanics connected with them, fully ade- 
quate for all our purposes, are dispersed along the sea-coast. 

There are 100,000 registered seamen in the United State#. 
As the great object of the United States government is defence, 
and not conquest, any naval force it may possess, will, in all 
probability, never exceed 25 sail of the line, 25 frigates, and 25 
sloops of war. The number of men required to man these ves- 
sels, will be 31,500, allowing very full complements for each 
vessel. The able seamen required for these vessels, and inclu- 
ded in the above number of men, could not exceed 13,000, or 
about the one-sixth of the able seamen belonging to tbe United 
States. These, by proper management, might be readily ob- 
tained. 

The expense of building and equipping 25 sail of the line, 
25 frigates, and 25 sloops of war, would amount to 1 5 millions 
of dollars. Their annual expense in service would amount to 
about 9 millions. The duties on imported merchandize alone 
amount to from 10 to 20 millions of dollars. And even in time 
of war, provided our coasts were properly protected, a revenue 
of about 20 millions of dollars might be raised in this way. Now 
the interest of £15,000,000 would be £900,000; this, added to 
the annual expense of an efficient navy, under present circum- 
stances, would be £9,900,000; which is about half the revenue 
that might be raised from commerce alone. 

What naval system would answer best for the United States? 
The naval establishment of the United States should consist of 
the navy, several large corps of marines, and a naval school or 
schools. It ought to be the policy of the United States govern-* 
ment, to increase her navy in a gradual and permanent manner. 
For this purpose, one-third of the revenue arising from com* 
merce, might be appropriated. Two-thirds of this sum to be 
permanently employed in building, equipping and repairing an 
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equal number of vessels of the line, frigates, and sloops of whr, 
tad in defraying the contingent expenses of the navy yards, fee. 
The other third of this sum to be permanently appropriated in 
maintaining a permanent establishment of naval officers and 
seamen. 

Supposing the revenue arising from commerce to amount to 
18 millions of dollars; to which, even in the present state of 
affairs, it might be made to amount, provided government were 
possessed of an efficient force to protect commerce; the one* 
third of it would be 6 millions; the two-thirds of this, 4 millions; 
allowing one million a year for repairs, fee. there would remain 
three millions a year for building vessels. This, in the course 
of five years, would amount to 15 millions — a sum sufficient to 
build 25 sail of the line, 25 large frigates, and 25 large sloops 
of war. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE.— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS. 

(Continued from page 583, vol. 1.) 

Some may be surprised that such wit should be found in 
Plautus; but we must render justice where it is duet puns be- 
long to every age and to every language. Cicero has given us 
an example more than once: Sosia, in the midst of his terrors 
thus plays upon words: among other attempts to alarm him,. 
Mercury says that the evening before he had mauled four men. 
I fear, says Sosia, that my name will be changed, and that t 
shall be called the fifth [i. e. Quintus, which was also a man's 
name.] He continues to trifle in the same manner: 

Mei\ Whoever comes this way shall eat my fists. 

Sot. Psha! I dont like 

To eat so late at night— Away with them. 

Isupt just now— Then pray bestow your supper 
On them that have more appetite. 

Mer. A voice files to my ears. 

Am. Unlucky, that I did not dip its wings. 

Since His a bird-like voice. 

Mtr. The wretch! be calls for't. 

He claims it of me, a most heavy lading 
On his beast’s back. 
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* , So*. Not I— I have no beast 
Of burden truly. 

Mer. Certainly 

Tis —me on* speaks. 

So*. I’m safe; be sees me not 

He says ’tis tome on* speaks: now verily 
My name is Soria. 

Mer. As it seems, the voice 

Upon the right here strikes my ear. 

So*. I fear 

I shall be beaten for my voice that strikes him. 

All these plays upon words arc in the style of Harlequin and 
notin that of Moliere. Yet all the pleasantries of the scene which 
follows, and which turn upon the two me 9 * are excellent, and 
Moliere could do no better than transplant them. He has bor- 
rowed also the quarrel and the reconciliation with Alcmena, 
and the scene in which Mercury from a window, treats Amphy- 
trion with so little respect, and thus helps to unravel the plot. 

Moliere is also indebted to the Aulula for the hint and the 
greater part of his Mi*cr , and in English we have two comedies, 
one by Shadwell, the other by Fielding, on the same plan. The 
play of Plautus is so called from Aula , which signifies a pot; 
because Euclio found a treasure which had been buried by his 
grandfather in such a vessel. Jn the French piece the treasure 
has not been yet discovered, which makes it much better. 
Moreover, Harpagon is rich and known to be so, which renders 
his avarice more disgusting and less excusable. Euclio is poor, 
and is like Fontaine’s cobler, whose head was turned. by a thou- 
sand crowns. From the moment of the discovery, Euclio thinks 
of nothing but concealing his treasure. He is in a continual 
dream, and denies himself every thing, in order that he may pre- 
vent all suspicion of his good fortune. This picture is just, and 
all its traits are striking* Euclio opens the scene as in Moliere, 
by a quarrel with his servant; because he imagines that he Is 
suspected by him, and that his domestic intends to rob him. He 
asserts incessantly that he is poor, which is very well: but Har- 
pagon says the same thing, ^which is better, because we know 
to the contrary. Euclio puts his servant out of doors, while he 
goes to enjoy the sight of his treasure. He is obliged to go out 
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himself, though with regret, and -with good reason, because he 
is to go to an assembly of the people where money is to be dis- 
tributed: it required nothing less to entice a miser from his 
house. Obliged to leave the servant to take care of the house, 
he enjoins him to open the door to no one; not even to Fortune 
if she should present herself. 

JSucL Take care of all within. 

Staph. Take care of what? 

Will any think you, runaway with the house? 

Fra sure there’s nothing else to carry off, 

Except the cobwebs— Troth, its full of emptiness. 

EucL You hag of hags! 

Hearkye, Td have you to p r ese rv e those cobwebs. 

Vm poor. I’m very poor, I do confess; 

Yet Fm content; I bear what Heaven allots. 

Come, get you in: bolt the door after you: 
r shall be back directly: and be sure 
Dont let a soul in. 

$aph~ What if any sue 

Should beg some fire? 

BucL I*d have you put it out. 

That there may bo no plea to ask for any. 

If you do leave a spark of fire alive. 

I’ll put out every spark of fire in you. 

If any body wants to borrow water. 

Tell them *tis all run out; and if, as is 

The custom among neighbours, they should want 

▲ knife, an a*o» a pestle, or a mortar. 

Tell them some rogues broke in and stole them all. 

Be sure let 90 one in while Fm away; — 

1 charge you even if Com/ luck should come 
Boot let her in. 

Staph. Good lucky quoth! I warrant you 

8he’s not in such a hurry; ahe has never 
Come to our house, though she is ne’er so near. 

All these traits have the stamp of truth; but there fellow 
some extravagances. Euclio is represented as complaining 
of being ruined when the smoke from his hearth goes out of the 
chimney, and when he sleeps he puts a bag to his mdbth to pre- 
vent any loss by respiration; he preserves the parings of his 
nails. It c. Tlus is o'enteftfung the modeety of nature: so, when 
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lie examine* both the hands of a slave whom * he suspected to 
hare suden his pot of money, and commands him to show hie 
third hand 9 tmtende etuan terUam, he is guilty of a groat absurdi- 
ty; in which Moliere does not venture to imitate him, and 
Shadwell and Fielding have been equally cautions. In the 
French play, Harpagon, after seeing one hand demands the 
other; and upon the second being exhibited, he calls for the 
first, and so on. His passion made him forget that he had seen 
both, but it did not make him forget that no man hat more than 
two hands. In this instance Plautus is farce, and Moliere is 
truly comic. 

A rich neighbour comes to demand the daughter of Euclion 
in marriage. He suspects that his treasure has been disco- 
vered, but his fears are removed by the offer to take her without 
a portion. The intended husband, Megodorus, in tbe absence 
of the miser sends cooks and provisions to his house. Upon 
his return Euclion sets up the most horrible outcries, beats the 
cooks, turns them out of doors, and keeps wbat they had brought* 
This is very well; but the idea of the French poet is better. He, 
by making his hero in love, has exhibited two passions, which 
of all others are the least congenial. The perfection of comedy 
consists in placing the character in contrast with the situation. 
Nothing can be more diverting than the distress of a miser, who 
finds himself obliged to give a dinner to his mistress, and yet 
wishes to ayoid the expense. 

At length the treasure of Euclion is discovered and stolen 
by a slave, and he learns at the same time that his daughter has 
been debauched by her lover (not Megadorus) who wishes to 
marry her. The unfortunate young man happens to disclose it 
to the father at the very moment when he is raving about the 
loss of his treasure, which produces an amusing scene of equi- 
voque. 

Lyconides, the lover of Euclion 9 * daughter, procurer the 
pot of gold,* and restores it to the miser. The old man is 

• It is but justice to the poet to state, that the critics universally agree in 
suppotivtg tbs rem a inder of this play to be lost What is generally added 
bene to finish tbe piece, is much inferior to Plautus, both in matter and style. 
It is attributed to J&ntomut Cednu Urctu «, professor at Bofygne, who tivad 
in tbe reigns of the emperors fiigismund and Frederic III. 
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transported with joy and kisses his treasure: all this is very 
natural, but the result is very unexpected. He cries out sud- 
denly, “ to whom shall I return thanks? to the gods who took 
pity upon an honest man, or to my friends who have behaved so 
fairly? to both.” He then puts the treasure into the bands of 
his son-in-law, and consents that he and his wife shall live with 
him: a slave then addresses the audience: “ Euclio has changed 
his niggard nature on a sudden — he’s become liberal.” 

This conclusion cannot be approved; because it violates one 
of the primary laws of the drama, which requires an unity of 
character to the last. A miser is not transformed so instant** 
neously; especially at the very moment when his treasure being 
just restored, it should be supposed to be dearer to him than 
ever. Great talent is displayed in the rest of the piece, but the 
catastrophe and some other faults which it displays, cpnvince 
one that Plautus had not advanced far in the dramatic art. 

Those who are in search of subjects for comic operas, may 
tod one in the Caaina of our author, which has more gayety 
than any other of his comedies. There is an old man who is 
smitten with a slave that had been brought up in his house, and 
vho is desirous of marrying her to one of his dependents, in order 
that he may still have her within his power. This is precisely 
the plan which the count de Almaviva proposes to Susanna in the 
Wedding of Figaro , excepting that the slave is more accommo- 
dating than the accomplice. The wife of the old man having 
discovered the plot, protects another slave, whom she directs 
to demand the girl in marriage. After various debates on the 
subject between the husband and his wife, they agree to decide 
the fate of the girl by drawing lots. The husband’s candidate 
succeeds, but he enters into a league with the wife to deceive 
his master, who upon going to bed, instead of finding the person 
whom he expected, is encountered by a robust slave, by whom 
he is treated fery roughly. This catastrophe partakes very 
much of the character of farce: but we have many imitations 
ofit on the modern stage. 
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NOTES OP A DESULTORY READER. — FOR THE PORT FOUO. 

THX BBVRIADK. 

Volta irk, in his essay on epic poetry, furnishes a flattering 
apology for imitation, if not for plagiarism, in his preference of 
Virgil to Homer. Homere a fait Virgile, dit on. Si celaest, c’est 
sans doute, son plus bel ouvrage. Homer, they say, has made Vir- 

but if so, it is unquestionably the best work he ere r made. 

But whether correct or not in this opinion, the wit has amply 
availed himself of its sanction, in the hope perhaps, that he might 
attain the superlative degree of excellence, and eclipse the copy 
as far as it has eclipsed the original; a point which he has 
achieved in the opinion of lord Chesterfield, (see his letters.) At 
any rate, the French epic makes very free with the Roman one, 
as well in the conduct as in the sentiment and language of the 
poem. In the jEneiad^the godlike man relates the disasters of 
Troy to the queen of Carthage: in like manner the hero of the 
Henriad, is made to recite the misfortunes of France to the queen 
of England, not forgetting the introductory, 

Infi u adnm regins jubes renovate dolorem. 

Helsa! reprit Bourbon fautil qt&e ms mCmoire 
Repelle de oe» temps Is malheureuse histoirs! 

The French poet does not indeed present us with a Troy- 
town burnt, but he uses very little ceremony in borrowing sen- 
timents and images from the masterpiece of Homer. Laocoon 
says, “ quidquid id eat, timeo Danaos ct dona ferentes;” and 
Bourbon has tho same idea when he says, 

Quelquea uns soupconnoint ces perfides presents, 

Les dons d*un ennemi leur sembloint trop £ craindre, 

Plus ils se defioient, plus le roi ssvoit feindre. 

Who can doubt that this simile of Virgil, 

Purpureas vcluti cum flos succissus srstro 
Lsnguescit morions; Isssove pspsvers colic 
Demisere caput pluvia cum forte gravantur, 

was in the eye of the French poet when he wrote the following, 
in describing the death of Joyeuse! 
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Telle une tendre fleur qu’un matin roit £clore 
De b&isirs de Zephire et de pleura de PAurore, 

BriUe un moment aux yeux et tombe avec le temps 
Sous le tranchent du fer, ou sous lea efforts dea vents. 

The imitation however is not so exact as to warrant the charge 
of plagiarism. 

St. Louis 9 # transportation of Henry to heaven, and hell, and 
presenting him in the palace of the destinies with his posterity, and 
the great men- whom France was to produce, is a pretty faithful 
copy of .Eneas's descent into the lower regions and Elysian fields, 
and the picture given him of the future glories and misfortunes of 
his country. The narration in Virgil is as closely imitated in 
the Henriade as the difference of subject will admit, and the 
same ideas are introduced where feasible, of which the follow- 
ing is an instance: 

Osteodent terns hunc tentum fata, nqque ultra 

Esse sinent. , 

Grand dieu! ne faites, vous que montrer aux humains 
Cette fleur passagcre ouvrage de vos mains! 

Ovid also has been copied, though, in respect to the sense, 
improved upon in the following line: 

Henri n’aura j&mais vainqueur que lui mSme 
Na quisqium Ajacem possit superare nisi Ajax. 

But Voltaire is not only charged with imitating favourite au- 
thors, but even those that have been the objects of his sarcasms; 
and we are told by Mrs. Montague, that his ungrateful soil has 
been fertilized by the u enormous dunghill” of Shakspeare. I 
am far from lessening the merit of copying with ingenuity and 
incorporating a good passage without the awkward ceremonial 
of recognizing the soil from which it has been transplanted; and 
in this, without wishing to detract a tittle from his justly admi- 
red genius, be it said, that Monsieur de Voltaire was exceeding- 
ly adroit Should further evidence be required, turn to the third 
chapter of his essay on Epic poetry, where he treats of Virgil 
and the fable of his poem, and particularly of the harpies, and 
vessels of JEneas transformed into nymphs. Precisely the same 
remarks will be found in the 5th vol. of the Spectator, No. 351 

▼ol. ir. h 
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But returning to the Henriade— If Voltaire has borrowed 
beauties, he has also many original ones, to which his title is 
unquestionable; and which may justify lord Chesterfield in say- 
ing, that u the poem is adorned with the justest and lireliest re- 
flections, the most beautiful descriptions, the nobiest images and 
sublimest sentiments.’* As respects the last, I will select * sin- 
gle example. 

Un luge incorruptible y rtssemble k les pied*. 

Get immortel* esprit* que son souffle a crels, 

C'est cet Etre infini qu’on sert et qu’on ignore. 

8ou* des noms different* le monde entier Psdbre 
Du bant de IVtopyrfe il entend nos cbuneuie: 

H regarde en piti6 ce long am* d*etTeur*i 
Ges portraits in senses, que Phumaine ignorance 
Fait avec pi*U de sa sagease immense. 

MARMOXTKL. 

e 

In what degree of literary eminence this writer stand, among 
his countrymen, I pretend not to know, but probably h is notin 
the first. His plays I have beentold, if not forgotten, are ne- 
glected, and seldom if ever brought upon the stage. As to his 
Belisarius, by which it would appear he acquired much fame, I 
could never read it through; whether it be. owing to my utter 
inability to relish fables reared upon history, or to be interested 
with abstract speculations on government, which presuppose a 
better nature and more exalted sentiments of generosity and 
justice in man in the aggregate, than I, in my moat philanthro- 
pic moods, hard yet been able to discover in him. But Us me- 
moirs are delightful; and he appears to be distinguished by a 
simplicity and unaffectednem of manner, admintbiy 'Adapted to 
works of that kind. I have never met with a better told, and 
more (fascinating episode than that of the romantic Mademoi- 
selle Navarre: nor a man more agreeably charactariaed than the 
opera-singer Oeliotte, w gentle, good-humoured, amUtoux, fee.** 
He gives us also some pleasing traits of M tite good, the wise, 
the virtuous Vauvenargue,” as well as of most of the persona* 
ges he introduces. Taste and amenity in monsieur Marraon- 
tel, seem to predominate over energy of genius. 
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The name of Vauvenargue suggests the very eloquent ora* 
doe of Voltaire upon the of&cere who lost their lives in the Var 
of 1743. I think k is in a peculiar manner dedicated to the me- 
mory of this gentleman, who belonged to the king** regiment ef 
guards, and who, according to hi* panegyrist, bad Roared to the 
sabfimest heights of virtue and wisdom, in an age qf frivolity and 
folly. 


WALTER SCOTT. 

In literature, as in other things, when one finds himself obli- 
ged to dissent from established opinions, h becomes him to do it 
with diffidence. This remark, however, does not apply to the 
general merit of Mr. Scott, who certainly exercises over my 
mind the power of a poet, in as great a degree perhaps as the 
nature of his subjects, abd his antiquated ballad-manner of treat- 
ing them* will admit. But I am compelled to say, that I do not , 
discover the ascending series discerned by others in the order of 
bis poems; nor am I disposed to grant, that his Lady of the 
Lake is superior to his two preceding productions, or either of 
them. I have not, it is true, examined the works with a critical 
eye, and rather speak here from a first impression, which, with 
fee allowance for the mental mood of the reader, is not perhaps 
tbe worst mode of estimating the comparative value of poetical 
compositions. In the Lady of the Lake then, not a single pas- 
sage is recollected which filled me with rapture, which arrested 
my progress and induced me to read it over. In Marmion, on the 
contrary, I often fed with a truly epicurean relish. The opening 
of the poem with Norham's battlements gilded with the last 
rays of the sun; the introduction of Marmion approaching on 
his charger, as well as the description of the smoke which en- 
veloped the castle-walls on firing the guns at his departure, ap- 
peared to me trait • charmanty nor less so, the lively picture of 
the vessel bearing through “ the green sea-foam 9 * the abbess of 
St. Hilda and her nuns; the midnight tilting on Gifford moor, 
vith an imagined spectre and Marmion*s relation of it to Douglass; 
his timely escape from Tantallon,by dashing through the opening 
before the foil of the portcullis, and thundering over the draw- 
bridge already trembling under the efforts to raise it. These 
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tre all highly interesting and poetical; as is the prophetic gibber - . 
£t g from Dun Edin’s cross before the battle of Flodden, the de- 
scripuon of the battle, the death of Marmion, and the relenting 
tenderness of Clare. 

O woman! in our hours of esse. 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made. 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

▲ ministering angel thou! 

From the opinion of those who discover so much more merit 
in The Lady of the Lake, than in the two poems which preceded 
it, an implied censure is deducible on the general manner of the 
Scottish bard. In this last we are told, the versification is more 
full and harmonious; that is perhaps, less quaint and uncouth, 
more in the style of those poems we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to admire, and to deem models of poetical excellence. 

Though in general well pleased with the nautical humour of 
Smollct's commodore Trunnion, I never could relish the extra- 
vagance of his tacking against the head-wind, when on horse- 
back on his way to church to be married. The improbability is 
too violent 

Quodcumque ottendis mihl sic, incredulus odL 

t 

Neither in Rosseau’s Eloisa, are we agreeably affected by the 
aingular state of society which prevails between Wolmar, his 
wife, and her former lover St. Preux. Although Rousseau had 
experienced somewhat like it in the intercourse which subsist- 
ed between himself and Claude Anet, as equal sharers in the 
affections of their common protectress Madame de Warrens, yet 
the circumstance is improbable, and therefore improper to be 
introduced into his novel. Justly says Boileau, 

Jamais mi spectateur n’offrez rein d’iacreyable; 

Is vrai peut quelqoe ibis n’etre pas vraiaemblable. 

Every writer for the stage, must no doubt experience con- 
siderable difficulty in introducing the principal personages well, 
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md m such a way as to give the audience a favourble impret- 
non of then* Cumberland tells us, that in aconyersatkm with 
Garrick on the subject, the player enjoined it upon him as es- 
sential to a good reception, to have his West Indian announced 
More his appearance; and if he could hit upon no better mode 
of doing it, to set the servants a talking about him. Boileau in 
bis Art of Poetry, recognises this difficulty, and says that rather 
than see the characters unfolded by the clumsy disclosure of a 
wearisome intrigue, he would have the actor come forward, and 
tt once declare who he is. 

J*ameiois miens encor qull declsrftt son nom, 

Et dit, Je sus» Orrste, ou bien Agamemnom 

a method actually adopted in the once fashionable drama 
recited in the Christmas holidays, by persons called mummers; 
one ef the bouncing speeches of which, I recollect to run thus: 

I am the king of Egypt, which plainly doth appear. 

Prince Tegeus is my son, my son and only heir; 

And if you don't believe me, what I say. 

Step in taint (somebody) and act your play; 

wbo accoxdingly comes forward and delivers his speech. 

VOVKLS. 

No one, I believe, reads less for the sake of a story than my- 
•elf: of course, 1 am but a poor novel reader, and never com- 
plain that Tristram Shandy has no story at all. In a book I look 
for thought, sentiment, language, humour, wit, and sometimes 
instruction; if it has these I care little for the tale; though no 
doubt where this is the main object, it ought to be a good one. 
But of all things in a novel or play, I hate a series of perplexi- 
ties and cross accidents; for which reason howeve^ admiring 
Miss Burney’s talent for painting life and drawing characters, j 
always get out of patience with her at the winding up of her 
plots, as then it is she never foils to pelt her poor heto or hero- 
ine with a tempest of unforeseen and distressing occurrences. 
When the reader, good easy man or woman, fancies that all diffi- 
culties at length are over, and is ready to join in congratulation 
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with the wedding guests, already invhed or about to be invited* 
there comes a frosty a nipping frost, and the already opening 
buds of connubial felicity, are thrown hack to undergo the pro* 
cess of a new vegetation. 

But of all productions the most monstrous in my eyes, are 
those in which fiction is engrafted on history. Let me have fact 
or fable, but not a preposterous mixture of both. There am many 
however, who think differently, and I am by no means disposed 
to impugn the correctness of their opinion. Let each enjoy hie 
own. De gustibus non est dispqtandum. 


DESCRIPTION OP ONTIU—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Lisbon . 

My dear F , 

It faut, autant qu’on peut, obligcr tout le monde, is a very ju- 
dicious remark of the sagacious La Fontaine, and I feel much 
disposed to practise this maxim, in extenso, with regard to your- 
self; but should my letter not excite the interest, that in a man- 
ner, ‘peculiarly Battering to the writer, I find you anticipate; be 
kind enough to recollect, that I have just jumped from my 
quadruped companion, after having kept his company for several 
days, during which time, to the no small fatigue of my person, 
and to the infinite gratification of my mind, I have visited a de- 
lightful portion of the country, embracing Cintra and Mafra: the 
former the paradise of Portugal; the latter, one of the late royal 
residences, and celebrated for its immense palace and monastery. 

The Portuguese speak of Cintra with great enthusiasm, and 
esteem it the most charming spot in the creation, and, indeed, 
enough cannot be said in praise of its beauties. Its situation, is 
romantic in the extreme, being the highest point in Portugal* 
The naked rocks which cap it, are wildly heaped together, and 
have an indescribably grand and impressive effect: thence you 
have a fine extensive and varied prospect, embracing Lisbon, the 
oeean, Coulares, and Mafra. On one of its highest points isn 
small convent, end on another, the ruins of a Moorish eastk; to 
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the w e s t w ar d of which standhthe famous little monastery of Ca- 
puchiat) better known by the name of the Cork Convent, so dc- 
situated from its being lined vrilh cork , to prevent the bad effects 
that might otherwise arise from thetijiierts dampness of the 
piece. It hi truly a penance to ascend this mountain, but when 
you attain the summit, you are amply repaid for ail your u n c tio n 
and fatigue, in one of the most commanding wows ever present* 
ed to the eye of man* in the language of lord 'Byron, who was 
highly gratified With these ncUe scene*, I may truly ask 

u What hand can pencil, guide, or pen. 

To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken. 

Than those Whereof such things the bard relates. 

Who, to the awestruck world unlock'd Elysium’s gates?” 


Te those who have never beheld the scenery, here so beauti- 
folly and so justly described, the noble author whom I have quo- 
end, might be thought to have been under the influence of a too 
highly wrought imagination; but I can assure you, the reality fol- 
ly justifies his expressions, and nothing can be more just and 
truly accurate than the following description from the same pen, 
embracing the tout ememble of this sublime spectacle: 


« The horrid crags by topling convent crowned, 
Thecork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
l%e ssountaiiMBoss by scorching dries itnbroWnU, 


The tender sauce ef the unruffled deqp, 

The orange tints that guild the greenest bough. 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap. 

The vine on high, the willow branch below 
Mix'd in one mighty seme, with tided beauty glow.” 


Here many of the first families of Lisbon have their quiaU% 
and in the summer s e as o n , there is much gayety, it being the 
ffimrnl resort of both dvtieens and strangers; the latter of whom 
always make k a paint to vkitCintra, even should they go no where 
dm. Tho houses being seated ou the declivity of the hills, en- 
joy u beautiful view uf the cioUy cultivated rallies at their feet, 
in all their varied hues. Here 
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“ The ruddy orange and the paler lime 
Pe£p through their polished foliage at the storm 
And seem to smile at what they need not fear. 9 * 

Camoen* and other poets bare repeatedly celebrated its beau- 
ties. It is truly the abode of Lore; and its ever verdant bowers 
conetkote a shrine where sit- 

** The queen of Beauty and of smiles. 

Her nymphs and jocund Mercury,’* 

to receive the homage of these subjects, for whom she has left 
her favourite isles, to take possession of the Temple, so kindly 
planted by Nature, in this delicious spot. 

While at Cintra, we were fortunate in an introduction to 
some Portuguese ladies, with whom we visited the curiosities of 
the place. 

The palace is an ancient building, and most of its apartments 
very spacious. Our attention was immediately directed to the 
council chamber of Dorn Sebastian— a true Bayard in valour and 
romance; the arm chair and long bench on which he and his 
council sat whilst planning their wild expedition against the 
Moors, was still preserved; they are both of brick, covered with 
handsome tiles, And are affixed to the wall; the room is very small, 
and in a very retired part of the palace. Miss Porter has written 
a very interesting novel of the adventures of this hero, and the 
Portuguese delight to dwell on his actions. There is still a sect 
in Portugal who believe their king will return to his throne— 
there having been something mysterious in his disappearance; 
of his being carried up in a cloud, and other stories of a similar 
nature. These people firmly believe he will reappear, notwith* 
standing more than two centuries have elapsed since the action in 
which he lost his life. A piece called the Sebastianists, was per* 
formed on the stage a few nights since, severely satirising this 
sect, and was received with great applause, but the author must 
have a care of himself. I should venture upon a thing of this 
nature with great caution, as in this stabbing nation, the proverb 
of “ do couro the oahem as correas is very often put in practice. 
This sect believe they are never to be conquered, whilst Sebasti- 
an watches over their safety, “ nil desperandum Teucro duccct 
auspice Teucro ” 
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As a relic I detached a piece trom the chain: some of the 
party who had joined in the theft felt very uneasy until they had 
left Cintra, and I really believe, had the Portuguese discovered 
it, we should have been considered as sacrilegious persons* and 
have been treated accordingly. 

The next apartment into which we were led, was that in 
which Alphonso the VI had been confined by his brother for 
some time; a path was worn in the bricks of the floor, over which 
this unfortunate prince had constantly paced, in revolving plans 
of escape, or in brooding over his afflicting sorrows. 

The next curious chamber into which the ladies conducted us 
was remarkable for the singular paintings on the ceiling, which 
was full of crows; from the beaks of each of which hung ribbons, 
and on all of them were painted the words por bem , which one 
of our female cicerone’s thus elucidated:—" A certain king of 
Portugal was violently in love with one of the. ladies of the court, 
and the queen unfortunately surprised him one day on his knees 
making love to her; she said nothing, but left the room, and took 
an opportunity, whilst the king was hunting, of having the ceil- * 
ing metamorphosed in the manner I have described; explaining 
to her royal consort " that the birds were witnesses of his actions, 
and that whenever the (fieen inquired of them, they answered 
her por M that they all tended so something good.” This 

was certainly prudent and sensible on her part, to place the cen- 
surable actions of the king in a conspicuous light to himself, and 
at the same time to express the confidence she had in him, in 
taking for granted, that whatever he did it was for the best: we 
may say with Horace: 

99 Durum: sed levins fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefks.” 

On Sunday I attended mass in Cintra in a very respectable 
looking chapel, in the neighbourhood of the palace; the scene 
was very solemn; during the ceremony nearly fifty peasants en- 
tered the middle aisle of the chapel and commenced their devo- 
tions; their singular but uniform dress, with their long hair flow- 
ing over their shoulders, with a staff in one hand and the other 
employed in beating thfeir breasts, each being in unison with the 
other, imparted a degree of solemnity which was very gratifying: 

YOL. II. * 
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with the females I was not so well pleased; they were aware of 
strangers being present, and manifested a degree of anxiety 
that their manner of performing the devotions should excite our 
attention: this brought forcibly to my mind, a couplet in 
Young’s Love of Fame, where he says, 

44 When ladies once are proud of praying well, 

Satan himself will toll the parish bell.” 

I have seen, by the by, a few instances of this in our own coun- 
try, but I must confess with pleasure they are rare. 

Near Coulares, about four miles from Cintra, to which the 
ride is remarkably beautiful, is the quinta of dom Joz& de Dias, 
a very handsome and romantic place, the garden of which is 
formed in a peculiar style, commencing at the foot of a hill, and 
continuing to its very summit, whereon there is a watchtower, 
Whence there is a most superb prospect of the sea of Mafraat tke 
distance of sixteen miles, and of the chain of hills on which are 
the fortifications. 

In the neighbourhood of this place is Penha Verde, the seat 
of dom Joao de Castro, a descendant of the celebrated donna 
Ines de Castro, who also lived there. In the gardens belonging 
to this place, were planted the first orange trees that were im- 
ported into this country from India. 

Returning to Cintra we had an opportunity of seeing marshal 
Beresford; he was on horseback and attended by his guards; 
the general is a tall fine looking man, and dresses in the Portu- 
guese uniform; his discipline is remarkably strict, and indeed 
never was there greater occasion for it among any people, than 
there is at present among the Portuguese. He has not unfre* 
quently torn off the epaulets of his officers, which conduct, you 
may well suppose, makes him rather unpopular, and particularly 
among the haughty young nobility: as a disciplinarian he is 
great. At present he resides in the palace of the marquis de 
Marialva, where the famous convention was held. 

Of the village of Mafra, where so superb a palace stands in 
haughty preeminence, I must say, I never was, in the whole 
course of my life, in such a miserable and poverty stricken place. 
With much difficulty we got a little dish of ham and eggs, and 
that procured at the intercession of a Scotch officer: every thing 
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around denoted the poverty and the misery of the inhabitants; a 
lazy, lounging set of beings; to whom an improvement of condi* 
tion would not, in their minds, compensate them for the trouble 
and exertion it might occasion. 

The royal convent of Mafra, with its palace, church, See* 
covering nearly eight hundred feet square, is a most magnificent 
swucture: it is the escurial of Portugal; it was erected by king 
John the 5th, in fulfilment of a promise he had made to the friars 
of the order of St. Francis in case he should have an heir; for 
which event they offered incessant prayer. It is constructed of 
freestone, and the front is much ornamented with white mar** 
Me; white it once was, but now many of the columns are quite 
Mack, and the aspiring moss has here found a surface whereon 
it may lie undisturbed, save by the hand of the inquisitive tra- 
veller. The monastery has accommodated between ten and twelve 
thousand soldiers; an immense establishment, you win say, for a 
body of idle friars, who had much better be employed In active 
benevolence, among their fellow creatures, or in defending their 
country in its present hour of trial. There are nearly four hun- 
dred cells in this convent, and in the whole pile of buildings are 
eight hundred and twenty apartments. The audience chamber 
is a fine room, the ceiling of which is ornamented with allegori- 
cal paintings: on the walls, the passions are well represented, 
and there are some superb imitations of basso relievo, done in 
chalk. The library now contains about 28,000 volumes, the 
French having robbed them of many rare and valuable books. 

We observed two niches vacant: Alphonso de Albuquerque 
and Juan de Castro were once there; the French carried them a$ 
hr as Caluz, and there were obliged to leave them. 

The church is very sumptuous, containing eleven costly al- 
tars, enriched with every thing that is splendid; in each altar 
are four marble statues, exquisitely polished; the whole interior 
ef the church is of marble of various hues and finely carved, and 
the dome is ornamented with roses of marble, vying with nature 
fan the brilliancy and delicacy of its colours. Many of the gates 
Inclosing the altars are of brass, very high and much ornament- 
ed. Added to all this, and much more that 1 do not recollect, 
are seven organs, splendid beyond description, and of the finest 
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lone* I ever heard: judge of the effect of all these organa in hill 
concert. 

In the central cupola, you are enchanted with the most de- 
lightful music from 1 14 bells, playing by machineqr; a very cu- 
rious thing and very ingenious. 

Fifty-eight statues of saints are presented to your view on 
entering the central hall of the palace; many of them are colos- 
sal, of parian hue, and of exquisite workmanship* This palace, 
fee. was building twenty years, and employed fifteen thousand 
four hundred and seventy workmen. The consecration is sadd 
to have been very, magnificent; it continued for eight days; 
during all which time the king and court served the clergy, even 
to the lowest friars. 

I have lately met with a book describing every thing relative 
to it; it is in the Portuguese language, and I have not yet exa- 
mined it: it shall be preserved for our mutual inspection: 

Returning home, we were shown, near Cintra, a very hand- 
some quinta, belonging to one of the princesses of Portugal: in 
this house Junot resided for some time, and took the liberty of 
making it a present to the marchioness de Niesa, whom he car- 
ried to France, after having most generously found the marquis 
employ in Brazil: 

“ Faecundi culpx saeculs, nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus et doraos. 

Hoc font* derivata. elides 
In patriam populumqtie fluxit.” 

And Juvenal informs us that vice in hi t time had arrived to suqh 
a height, that posterity, however willing, would not be able to add 
any thing to it: this I shall be disposed to allow, but must re- 
mark, that were another Juvenal to arise, he might content him- 
self with constant employment in this good city of Lisbon. 

Although my person be at a great distance from you, my 
thoughts and affections are constantly with you. I may compare 
myself u to the finger of a clock, which runs the great circuit, 
but fe e till at home* 9 Adieu! 

Affectionately yours, 

8 . 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL GREENE. 

US XXCXLLXlf C Y THE PRXBID1HT 07 COXGRKSS, PHILADELPHIA. 

* % Philadelphia, November 1 , 1780. 

Sin, 

Thb Impossibility of employing an army to advantage) in 
winter operations, without being clothed, makes me very anxious 
to try every way and means to provide for the southern army, as it 
is more than probable the troops will be out all winter. 

To take men into the field without clothing, is doing violence 
to humanity, and can be attended with nothing but disgrace, dis- 
tress, and disappointment; and congress will be burthened with 
all the expense of a well-appointed army, without the least ad- 
vantage from their service: lor 1 am persuaded the expense of the 
hospital department will nearly equal that of the clothier’s! sus- 
taining, besides, the loss of a great number of valuable soldiers. 

Young troops that are hastily drawn together, and who have 
been accustomed to all that domestic indulgence which pre- 
vails among the inhabitants of this country, are altogether un- 
fit to be exposed to a winter campaign, even in the southern 
states, without being clothed; and I am well persuaded that 
all such as shall be called into the field, without clothing, will, 
before they have performed a month’s service, be transferred 
h em the army to the hospital. To avoid this evil, as well as 
put the southern army in a condition to contend with the enemy, 
upon an equal footing, I beg leave to propose engaging the mer- 
chants of this city to furnish five thousand suits of clothing for 
the troops, which they will agree to provide, and have in readi- 
ness in one month from this time, and will also agree to take 
bills on France in payment. 

The object is so important, and the necessity so great, I 
am persuaded no arguments are necessary to induce congress 
to adopt the measure, if it can be done consistent with the ge- 
neral interest of these states. 

I had a meeting with some of the principal merchants of 
this city yesterday upon this business, and have taken the liberty 
to suggest this mode of providing clothing, from an earnest de- 
sire that the troops which are to be under my command may be 
put in a condition to be as extensively useful as possible. 
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I coaid with to know the sentiments of congress upon the 
business as soon as possible) as I propose to leave this city in 
the morning* 

1 have the honour to be, fcc. 

HIS BXCXLLKHCT GOVEBMO*. MU* 

10) 1790b 

Sim, 

The despatches which I delivered your excellency from the 
commander in chief of the armies of the United States, and 
others, which I presume have been forwarded from congress) 
will inform you of my appointment to the command of the south* 
era army. The situation of which, from the force of the enemy, 
and the fugitive war that is now carrying on in that quarter, by 
the militia, is truly alarming* The efforts which the inhabitants 
are making to prevent the farther encroachments of the enemy, 
deserve the most speedy and effectual support, as well from 
principles of humanity as those of sound policy. Unless they 
are soon succoured, and countenanced by a good regular force, 
their distresses will inevitably break their spirits, and they will ho 
compelled to reconcile themselves to their misfbrtnnes; than 
which nothing can be more fatal to the happiness and independence 
of these states. It is much easier to keep up an effectual opposi* 
tion in these states, while the tide of sentiment is in our favour, 
than it will be to secure the remaining states from the enemy’s 
farther encroachments, after those are subdued. 

There is no alternative but base submission, or an effectual 
prosecution of the wan the horrors of one, and the blessings 
which will result from the other, cannot admit of a moment’s 
hesitation in our choice. But in vain shall we contend, unless 
we raise, clothe, and equip, a regular army. The mode to ef- 
fect this is not for rac to point out; but if a draft could be once 
accomplished, I am persuaded it would damp the hopes of the 
enemy more than ten victories. 

Congress in order to reduce our -iUmI expense and pro- 
portion the demands for men upon the d iffe rent states, to the 
strength of the enemy, and the present plan of the war, have 
made a large reduction of the regiments} unless those wbfehi 
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we now required, are filled op to the lull establishment, no ef- 
fectual opposition can be made, nor can I pretend to be respon- 
sible for consequences without it. 

Nothing on my part shall be wanting to discharge the duties 
of my command, as for as my abilities shall extend, or the means 
put into my hands are competent to the end; but without sup* 
port I foresee myself derated to ruin, and the southern states to 
subjection: and I wish that those which now seem at a distance 
from the scene of operations, may not rest in the shadow of se- 
curity until the ravaging hand of war begins to spread desolation 
and horror within their jurisdiction. 

I flatter myself, as well from the past conduct of the legis- 
lature of this state, as from the assurances of the committee of 
the two houses, who did me the honour of a conference this mor- 
ning, that they are actuated by too just principles, and have too 
dear a view of their own situation, to need arguments to induce 
them to give all the aid in their power. 

I do myself the honour to inclose your excellency a request 
for some supplies, which are absolutely necessary for the es- 
tablishment of the southern army, and which I wish to be laid be- 
fore the honourable senate, and house of delegates, and doubt 
not of their ready compliance. In this persuasion I shall pro- 
ceed to the army, having instructed general Gist to wait upon 
your excellency, and take your orders from time to time,' relative 
to the several matters contained in the requisition. 

I have the honour to be, lee. 

SIS EXCELLENCY GOVERNOR JSFVRRSOE* 

Richmond , November JO, 1710. 

Sir, 

My appointment to the command of the southern army, with 
powers to call upon the southern states for supplies and support, 
your excellency is already acquainted with. 

The present state of the southern department, and the future 
operations that must necessarily be carried on in that quarter, 
induces me to lay before you the inclosed requisition for men 
and supplies of different kinds. 
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Uninformed as I am at this time of many things necessary to 
explain the extent of our wants, I have confined myself in tins 
application to some principal articles, Which will be requisite un- 
der all circumstances. But as the scene of operations may change, 
and as the emergencies of war are numerous and various, from 
which new and pressing demands may arise, I hope the legisla- 
ture will vest you with full and ample powers to comply wick 
such as may happen. Without this I foresee the most fatal con- 
aeqences may attend the army for want 6 ( timely support. 

It will be my province to inform you from time to time of 
the men and supplies necessary to the operations, and to con- 
duct the force and direct the use when they are sent into the 
field. But the levying of the one, and collecting the other, must 
depend upon yourselves, and on your exertions hangs the free- 
dom and independence of the southern states. 

It is perfectly consistent with sound policy in all countries to 
carry on war rather abroad than at home, as well in matters of 
.expense as from principles of humanity to the inhabitants; but 
this policy is rendered doubly necessary to Virginia, from the 
ease with which the enemy can penetrate the country, and the 
numerous blacks and other valuable property which must inevi- 
tably fall into their hands in consequence of it. 

It is pretty evident that it was the enemy's original plan of 
operation to penetrate through North Carolina, and possess them- 
selves of all the lower country of Virginia; and notwithstanding 
they may have a temporary interruption to their present plan, I 
make no doubt they will prosecute their design as soon as the 
prevailing obstacles are removed; unless they are convinced by 
the exertions of the southern states, that the thing has become 
impracticable: nor will they relinquish the project from the fee- 
ble opposition which can be given by the present force that may 
be opposed to them. 

It affords me great satisfaction to see the enterprise and spi- 
rit with which the militia have turned out lately, in all quarters, 
to oppose the enemy; and this great bulwark of civil liberty, 
promises security and independence to this country, if they are 
not depended upon as a principal, but employed as an auxiliary. 
But if you depend upon them as a principal, the very nature of 
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Ac war must become so ruinous to the country, that though 
pumbere for a time may give security, yet the difficulty of keeping 
this order of men long in the field, and the accumulated expen- 
ses attending it, must soon put it out. of our power to make fur- 
ther opposition, and the enemy will have only to delay their ope- 
rations for a few months to give success to their measures. It 
must be the extreme of folly to hazard our liberties upon such a 
precarious tenure, when we have it so much in our power to fix 
them upon a more solid basis. I hope therefore the most spee- 
dy and effectual measures will be taken to fill up the army agree- 
able to the new arrangement: and I have only to remark, that 
the reduction of the regiments renders it absolutely necessary, 
that those remaining be completed to their full establishment. It 
is not only necessary to furnish the numbers required, but that 
the men be of a proper size, perfect in their limbs, of a good 
sound constitution,, and not exceeding forty-five years of age; I 
could wish a law relative to this matter might be made, with pro- 
per directions to the county lieutenants not to receive any re- 
cruits, unless they are agreeable to the foregoing description, as 
the continental officers stationed at the different places of ren- 
dezvous will be instructed to this purpose. 

Officers are the very soul of an army, and you may as well 
attempt to animate a dead body into action, as to expect to em- 
ploy an army to advantage, when the officers are not perfectly 
easy in their circumstances, and happy in the service. 

I am sorry to find that great dissatisfaction prevails among 
your officers. I am not fully informed of the several grievan- 
ces, but would beg leave to recommend an inquiry, and that 
immediate and reasonable satisfaction be given to their just de- 
mands. 

The late distressing accounts from the southern army, claim 
the immediate attention of government, both with respect to 
provision and clothing. It is impossible for men to continue 
long in the field, unless they are well furnished with both these 
articles; and to expose them to the wants of either, will soon 
transfer them from the field to the hospital, or laying them un- 
der the necessity of deserting. In either case government fo 
burthened with the expense of raising men, without the benefit 

VOL. If. H 
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of their services. Clothing is more important to an army, than 
at first view may be imagined; and to send troops into the field 
without it, is devoting them to sudden destruction. 

The business of transportation is accompanied with so many 
difficulties, that I think great pains should be taken to fix upon 
some place for feeding the army with live stock, and I can think 
Of none, unless it is putting up a large number of cattle to 
italt-feed , which may be drove to the army from time to time 
is the service may require. I wish that some person might be 
cbmmissioned from this state to concert with North Carolina 
the most proper measures for carrying such a plan into execution. 

There are a variety of stores of different kinds coming from 
the northward, which I am afraid' from the present deranged state 
of the quarter-master’s department, will meet with great diffi- 
culty in getting in. I most earnestly recommend that the most 
ipeedy and effectual support be given to the officer at the head 
of this business, and that he without loss of time, make the pro- 
per managements for forwarding the supplies as they arrive. 

I have this moment received letters from general Washing- 
ton, and from Mr. Mathews, chairman of a committee of congress 
appointed to correspond with the commanding officer of thd 
southern department; which mention the enemy’s preparations 
making for another detachment to the southward. 

The distress and sufferings of the inhabitants of North and 
South Caroling deserve the most speedy support, to keep alivfc 
that spirit of enterprise which has prevailed among them lately* 
so much to their honour. And it is much easier to oppose the 
enemy in those states, while the tide of sentiment is in our fa- 
vour, than it will be to secure Virginia, after they arc overrun; 
a circumstance which may prove fatal to the happiness and inde- 
pendence of America. 

I purpose to set out in the morning for Hillsborough; but 
shall leave major general baron Steuben to command in this 
state for the present, and to put things into the most proper train 
for forwarding reinforcements of men and supplies of every 
kind for the southern army. He will advise with your excel- 
lency on this business. 

1 have the honour to be, fee. 
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. FRENCH LITERATURE.— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Although the language of France ia sufficiently familiar to us all, and 
farm* part of the general education of our youth, yet French literature, in 
its more exteosive and liberal sense, has not obtained much circulation in o Uf 
country: to supply this deficiency, as far as lies in our power, we propose to 
introduce occasional sketches of the lives and writings of the most distin- 
guished French authors. In pursuance of our plan, the following view of the 
progress of French poetry has been prepared for the present number. 

OF FRENCH POETRY BEFORE AND SINCE THE TIMS OF MAROT, 
TO THAT OF CORNEILLE. 

Poktry is the cradle of the French idiom, as it ha? been of 
almost all the known languages. The Proven£al idiom, which 
was used by the Troubadours, our oldest poets, is the first that 
was spoken among us, and even with success for many ages: to 
them we are indebted for our rhyme, whether they invented it 
or whether they borrowed it from the Moors of Spain, as is the 
more probable conjecture; since we know that rhyme among 
the Arabs was of the highest antiquity, and we also know that 
these conquerors when they passed over from Africa into tho 
south of Europe, in the eighth century, found nothing but bar- 
barism prevailing, and were the first to introduce a taste fpr gal- 
lant poetry and some notion of the arts. The Troubadours who 
professed the acience qf filea$ure 9 as they termed it, and who 
roved through the world, singing of love and maidens fair, were 
honoured and courted. Their profession was attended by so 
many advantages; for women, always alive to praise, are ready 
to distinguish those who can dispense it; that sovereigns gloried 
in the title and the occupation. They flourished until the four* 
teenth century, which was the period of their prosperity: they 
became corrupt as their numbers increased; their irregularities 
compelled governments to notice them, and they fell into dis- 
credit. Thejr were succeeded by the French poets, so called, 
or those who wrote in the language originally called romance , 
which was a mixture of Latin and Celtic. It adopted the rhyme; 
and although this invention is much less favourable to poetry 
than the metrical verse of the Latins and the Greeks, it appears 
to be absolutely essential to modern versification, which is so 
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far removed from the almost musical prosody of the ancients. 
Rhyme borders on monotony; but it is agreeable in itself, for 
symmetry is naturally acceptable, to man, and conduces more 
• dr less to the progress of all the arts of pleasing. Voltaire has 
observed very justly that, 

La rime e*t n&essaire it nos jargon nouveaux. 

Enfant demi — polis des Normands et det Goths. 

To the fables and songs we are indebted for the first poeti- 
cal essays. The Fables we know were tales in rhyme, some- 
times very gay and sprightly. What proves this is, that Fon- 
taine has drawn some of his most entertaining tales from that 
source: Petrarch is indebted to it for a great number of his no- 
vels, and Moliere himself did not scruple to borrow some scenes. 
Their language is difficult to be understood in the present day, 
but in studying it we perceive style of narration which is not 
without its fascination. The subject generally turns upon love, 
and it sometimes excites interest. Our modern song-writers 
have imitated them, and thence it is, that those who depict the. 
miseries and the complaints of love, are styled romancers ; a 
title which was originally given to the old French writers. 

We have the Provencal songs of William, count of Poitou, 
a Troubadour who lived in the eleventh century. The French 
songs of Thibault, count of Champagne, belong to the thir- 
teenth: he was cotemporary with St. Louis, and has celebrated 
queen Blanche in exalted terms. We find by the names of 
French poets, inserted in bibliographical collections, that there 
was a prodigious number under the reign of St. Louis, and that 
the enthusiasm of the crusades enraptured their imaginations; 
but the language was then in a very rude state. Perhaps Thi- 
bault was the first who used feminine rhymes in verse; but it 
was not until a long time after that Malherbe taugh us to min- 
gle the masculine with the feminine rhymes. When we read 
the songs of Thibault* which we can scarcely understand, it is 
difficult to conceive upon what proof the editors of thp French 
Anthology, should have attributed the following song to him.: 

Las! si j’avais pauvoir d’oublicr, 

Sa bsaut 6 son bien dire* 
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Et ton taut dog, taut doux regarder, 

Finirait mon martyre. 

Mais las! mon coeur je m’en puis 6 ter. 

Et grand afiolage 
BTest d’eip^rer 
Mais tel servage. 

Bonne courage 
A tout endurer. 

Et puis comment, comment oublier, 

8a beauts, son bien dire, 

Et sou taut doux, taut doux regarded 
Mieux aime mon martyre. 

If we reflect that in this beautiful and tender song, the word 
affolagcj which has become antiquated, although affolcr and 
raffoler are still used (for as to the word aervage it is still very 
well used in iamiliar style) that moreover all the constructions 
are exact, even to the inversions which continued to the time of 
Louis XIV, that we do not find an instance of the hiatu* which 
Is to be found still in Voiture; if we compare this style with the 
rude and vulgar jargon which was spoken in the thirteenth centu- 
ry, we shall find it impossible to refer it to the age of St. Louis: 
It cannot be more ancient than the poetry of Marot, whose ma- 
drigals, which he calls epigrams, are not so harmoniously turn- 
ed. It had been well if the language had made such a progress 
in five hundred years. It was then that Le roman dc la roae 
was commenced by Lorris and finished by Jean de Meun. This 
is one of the oldest monuments of the infancy of French poetry, 
and which has always held the highest reputation: there is no- 
thing which approaches this poem, attributed to the comte of 
Champagne. All the fancy of the author, morality, gallantry, 
satire, every thing is allegorical, the most insipid of all species 
of fiction. 

The ballad, the rondeau, the triolet, all sorts of songs for 
recitation, were in vogue about the sixteenth' century. We 
should be intimately acquainted with the authors of that period 
in order to relish the particular character of these songs, which 
were distinguished for sweetness and nai'vctt. This was all 
that the French poetry could boast until the time of Marot, who 
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first gave it a polished and delicate tom. From the fifteenth 
century^ Villon, and before him, Charles d’Orleans, father of 
Louis XII, made ballads and rondeaus with facility. The fol- 
lowing verses on Spring are by the latter; in deciding upon their 
merit we must remember their date; 

Le terns a laissl son manteau 
Dt vent, de froidure et de pluie, 

Et s'est v£tu de broderie 
De soleil luisant, clair et beau. 

H n*y a Mte ni oiseau 

Qu’en son jargon ne chante ou cril, 

Le terns a laisse son mauteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluie. 

We may remark that all the various measures were from 
this time in use, excepting the hexameter or alexandrine, of 
fehich the first appearance was in a poem called Alexander , be- 
longing to the twelfth century. It was rarely used until the 
time of Dubellay and Ronsard. Grandeur, which is the charac- 
teristic of this verse, was not until then a feature in the lan- 
guage. Almost all the verses of Marot are in five feet mea- 
sure. The pleasant and piquant turn of this measure is in uni- 
son with his spirit; in Cretin, and in Martial de Paris, we find 
idyls in measures of fous and five feet. The latter, who flou- 
rished in the time of Charles VII, composed a sort of elegy on 
the death of this prince. The following is a specimen of the 
ease and smoothness of this verse: . 

Mieux vaut la liesae, 

L’&mour et simplesse, 

De bergers pasteurs, 

Qu’avoir a largesse 
Or, argent, richesse, 

Ni la gentilesse 

De ces grands seigneurs. 

Car pour not labours, 

Nous avousaans cessje 
Les beaux pr& et fleurs. 

Fruitages, odeurs, 

Et joie it nos cceurs, 

Sans raal qui nous blesse. 
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Cretin has one foot less, and, in like proportion, is inferior in 
sweetness. 

Paiteur* loyaux. 

Bn ces jours beaux, 

Je vous convie 
A jeux nouveaux. 

« • • • • 

Bergeres franches 
Cueiflez des branches 
He louriers verds, he. 

I cite these only as very ancient examples of a kind of metre 
which may sometimes be employed with success, if the privi- 
lege be tempered by prudence: for the ear very soon becomes 
fatigued by this monotony of sounds. Mad. Deshoulieres and 
Bernard have very happily employed this species of verse. 
Rousseau, in his beautiful cantata of Circ6, discovered the art of 
embodying bold images in this measure. Every reader is fami- 
liar with the lines, 

Sa voix redoutable 
Trouble lea enfers, &c. 

Bat he has placed them very judiciously, in a sort of musical 
poem, where they occupy but a small space, and where, among 
verses of different measures, they contribute in giving variety 
to the whole. It would have been troublesome 1 0 prolong them; 
they are intended only for short compositions. As due difficulty 
of compressing it within a Very narrow rhyme, is one of the 
merits of this measurd, this difficulty, if vanquished farm long 
time, acquires the appearance of artifiee, and this we must al- 
ways avoid. 

We cite but in jest, the verses of Scarron to Sarramin, in a 
measure still more curtailed, as it contains only three syllables: 

Sarrazin 
Mon voisii), he. 

This whim agrees vdry well yvith a burlesque poet. In our 
own days we have an instance of the Resurrection being cele- 
brated in verse of one syllable only. 
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Be 

Ce 

lieu 

Dko 

Mort 

Sort, 

Sort 

Fort 

Dor; 

Mais 

Ties 

8ur. 

These pretended efforts of strength exhibit nothing but * 
mind labourously occupied upon trifles; and this is all that we 
can say of acrostics and all the nice inventions of the same kind, 
proceeding from men whose chief business it was to find means 
of killing time. 

The name of Marot is the first truly remarkable epoch in 
the history of French poetry; and it is rendered so, more by the 
talents which shine through his works and which are peculiar 
to him, than by his improvements on versification, which were 
very slow and imperceptible, from his time to that of Malherbe. 
We find in his style the two vices of versification, which hate 
pre domi nated before and since his day-— the hiatu 9, or clashing 
of vowels, and an inattention to the necessary alternative between 
masculine and feminine rhymes. We remark in him what is 
peculiarly his own; Nature had given him grace, which he could 
■ever have acquired. His style possesses this charm, and it 
gives a neatness of turn and expression united with delicacy in 
his ideas and sentiments. No person, even those of our own day, 
waa batter acquainted with the tone that suits the epigram, whe- 
ther it be that which was originally so called, or that which has 
since taken the name of madrigal, and is applied to love and 
gallantry. No one had a more complete command over the 
etansa of five syllables and the epistolary style, with which this 
suits so well. It was in the accomplished days of Louis XIV, 
that Boileau recommended the elegant playfulness of this writers 
Imitez de Marot l’dlgant badinage. 

Undoubtedly, he surpassed all his cotemporaries in elegances 
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bat u the selection of language is not his chief excellence, and 
as his style was not quite purihed, it seems to me better to say, 
Imjtez de Msrot le chsgmsiit badinag e 
Although many of his words and combinations have become 
mtiquated, a great part of his works are still perused with plea- 
sure; for as he was not always successful, there is room for a 
choice. What can be more gallant, and more tender than this song? 

Puisque de vous je n’ai autre visage, 

J’m'ea vai» rendre hermite en au ddsert, 

Pourprier dieu; ai un autre vous sert, 

Qu* ainsi que moi, eo votre honneur soit gsgt. 

Adieu amour, adieu gentil corsage. 

Adieu ce teint, adieu oes flians yeas, 

Je n’si paa eu de vous grand arantagt; 

Un moins ahnant aura peuUtre mieux. 

How often have we felt the sentiment of this last verse: but 
when have we seen it so well expressed. 


OLLA.— FOR THE PORT FOUO. » 

Mm. Oldschool, 

The following curious report, drawn up by a late learned judge* may 
serve to amuse your readers. 

Cm wwhsy, March l«f. 1813. Tours, 8cc. R 

gun’s cash. 

Oun was indicted at the sessions as a common disturber qf ike 
peace. Upon the trial it appeared, that Gun was a flashy fellow^ 
all Jbrc and tow 9 and when a little primed , was sometimes very' 
noisy. That one day at Smith’s (the prosecutor’s) refusing to 
pay his shot 9 and Smith’s insisting upon it, he kicked him, and 
went off. On the other band it was said that Gun was, in the 
main, a quiet, inoffensive creature, who never did any harm, un- 
less set on by others; that Smith might blame himself, as he had 
overcharged him, and (as some of the witnesses said) had even, 
attempted to rifle him. The jury however found him guilty <ff 
mm assault * but, on motion of counsellor Blunderbuss in arrest of 
judgment, Gun was discharged. 

VOL. ii. x. 
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CURIOUS PETITION* 

A gentleman of the law, who owned a valuable ferry* vidua| 
to have a tavern there* some of the wits of the day drewup the fol- 
lowing petition, which they presented for him. “To the wov- 

« shipful the justices, &c. The petition of attorney at law, 

« humbly showeth, that your petitioner, being tired of practising 
<*,at the bar a court , is desirous to practice at the bar of a to - 
“vem ; for which purpose he means to change his Coke upon Lit- 
« tleton into a kitchen cook, his Bacon** Abridgement into flitches 
u of bacon , and his Rojlle *s reports into buttered roll*; his Si* 
“ derfin into cider •Jtne y his Finer into v>inc y air, and his sir John 
“ Comyn* into coming *ir . He therefore prays,” 8cc. 

Qui hxret in liter*, hxret in Cortices— C*. XMu 
Give him a will, wut ever known. 

But he could make that will hit own fab. 

I am a friend to free translations, whenever they suit my pur- 
poses, and should often be at a loss for a motto were that liberty 
denied me. 

Suppose, for instance,! should want a scrap of Latin to pre- 
fix to the militia-law, or some observations on it, could I find a 
better than that which from time immemorial has been added, 
with great joy and exultation, by the younger Elusses to their 
books, when whipped and ferruled through them, Set Jini* y cum 
Ji*tula, fiofiulorum jig y which, as I should translate it, would suit 
the thing exactly. 

I shall not, however, presume to use a license like this, with- 
out sufficient authority. The following example, no doubt, will 
be admitted as such by the gentlemen of the bar, and others may 
' be convinced by those which i ihall add. In a dispute (says 
Blackstone) between the parson and people, respecting the pa- 
ving of the aisle, he gained his point by quoting a textjfrom one 
of the prophets; “ Ego non Puveam; sed illi paveant.” 

An Oxford student, it is said, disputing with a fellow chum 
about a plurality of words, convinced him there were ten, by 
means of the following text, iX An non-decemmundi Jhcti *unt 
which he translated thus, “were there not ten world*- made.” 
But as serious arguments, these are no way suited to any taste: 
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I shall conclude with one, which like most modem translations) 
since those of Pope and Dryden, entirely loose sight of the ori- 
gin*!; though as it is the motto of our club, and tends to curb 
utnaders, I think tnysetf justified in giving it* notwithstanding a 
little false Latin, owing to Horace, not me; Omne tulit puno- 
nuns lot every chan bring in his pint. 

rn*m 

KewsiuMO chekitterui— 

This is my right and I will defend it. 

When William Penn first landed in America, an Indian Stand* 
mg on the beach, with his bow and arrows in his hand, thus ad- 
dressed the strange?, and would have proceeded to extremities, 
bad not the mild and placid countenance of that great and wor- 
thy mad disarmed the haughty savage, and lulled his fears to reft 

In commemoration of this, the original Indian words Were 
ascribed on the Schuylki!l*gu*, now lying dismounted at foft 
Mifflin, where I once observed two gentlemen (well skilled i A 
classic lore) decyphering the inscription. They both agreed 
that it was Greek , though neither could tell what it meant till I 
explained it to them. 

The striking resemblance between the Greek and Indian lan- 
guages exhibited in the above anecdote, no doubt occasioned 
their mistake* but as it may put to rest the long contested queAv 
dsn respecting the origin of the Indians, and incontestibly prove 
that itaeas, Q r some of his followers, first peopled this wester* ' 
World, I trust you will give it a place in your interesting pages. 



AMERICAN 8CENERY : — FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

VIEW ON THE 8T. LAWRENCE. 

u Yeis view on the river St. Lawrence, is taken from a siauft* 
***** between Ttoia Rivieres and Quebec; it exhibits one of 
l * K *e beautiful and extensive reaches which are frequently seen 
to * ride from Montreal to Quebec, and which characterize the 
Picturesque scenery of this majestic riVer. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LATE MB. BALL. 

Thb following correspondence will be reed with no ordinary 
degree of attention by all who are interested in the progress of 
the arts among as, or who can feel for the premature loss of dis- 
tinguished talents* For ourselves, we contemplate with singular 
pleasure this young and ardent genius struggling with difficult 
ties, andforcing himself into public notice and respect by the na- 
tive energies of his mind. His example, however melancholy 
the termination of his life, will, at least, serve to convince the 
youth of our country, who feel the divine inspirations of genius, 
that no obscurity of situation, no pecuniary obstacles should be 
permitted to quell the rising impulse of generous ambition. Im- 
mediately as the situation of Mr. Ball was known, the free ca- 
reer of the arts was opened to him, and had his improvement 
corresponded with his exertions, he had nothing to dread from 
the want of friends, or patrons, or public encouragement. How 
far these anticipations might have been realised, or what loss the 
arts have sustained by his death, can now be only conjectured; 
but the ingenuous history of his first efforts, the simple, modest, 
and manly avowal of his situation and prospects, and his zealous 
devotion to the elegant arts, afford the strongest evidences of 
private worth, while the specimens of his untutored talents, 
which are deposited in the Pennsylvania academy, give the fairest 
promise of future eminence. The part which Mr. Murray beaiv 
in this correspondence, is not less entitled to our consideration. 
It is at once disinterested, candid, and generous; conferring equal 
honour on the pupil and the master. 

S.XTTBE raOM MS. BALL, JVM. TO ME. GBOBGB MURUT, BHOBAVBB, * 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Winchester, Virginia February 30, 1813. 
film— You will no doubt be very much surprised by receiving a letter from 
a total stranger, and on a subject so very unoommon; indeed 1 feel diffident of 
my success in the application I am about to make to you, and have hrt n 
more than once almost tempted to abandon it from the apprehension that you 
would regard it as a romantic notion, if not an impertinent one; but for once 
my anxious wishes have got the better of my fears, and I will, at all hazards, 
'make known to you my views. 
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I wish to become your pupil for the purpose of being instructed in the sit 
of mirroring / the wish is a bold one, and would merit the neglect it might 
receive if it went unaccompanied with the reasons I have for making the ro- 
piest; in order to do so, I hope you will not think it improper for me to say, 
that although firing in a part of the country where a taste for the fine arts, if 
Ball known, is only known to be d es pised, and where all efforts for the 
estivation of them are received with contempt or indifference, from a fan- 
cied conviction of their inutility or u*prtftab kn* * i » With all these discou- 
nting caus es, whish i n de ed almost universally prevail, I have always felt a 
warm and partial fondness for the few productions of the fine arts that have 
been within my reach. I mention the arts generally; it would be more pro- 
per fer me to speak of engTaving alone; for I never taw a statue, or indeed a 
painting, if the few old fashioned portraits that decorate the rooms of one or 
two houses in this town, and the rude productions of a sign painter, are exe- 
mpted, and should have but a wretched idea of these two noble arts, had it 
sot been for the descriptions that I have read, or the few, very few engra- 
risgsl have seen of them; yet these have been sufficient tb awaken a desire to 
sotimte a fondness for the least considerable, but perhaps not the least use- 
ful of die fine arts. 

Accident enabled me to heoomc a reader of the Fort Folio, and when I 
feat learned that the elegant engravings in it were the productions of an art 
yet* its infancy in this country, my desire for becoming acquainted with it was 
hcmscdeeiiri the name of Murray was too conspicuous to hesitate in choos- 

my master. But there is, besides gaining your consent, two formidable 
dftculties that I have to encounter; for although totally ignorant of the way 
feat instruction is given, or what are the reasonable expectations of the scho- 
hr when he has made sufficient progress in the art to render his works wor- 
thy of public notice, as it regards employment and the means of living com- 
fbrtahly. I am by no means unaware that a course of instruction would re- 
fute both money and time: the last difficulty does not alarm me so much ss 
tbe first, for I have read of several eminent engravers that commenced the 
at when they have been much older than I am: I have just completed my 
ameteenth year, and with such encouraging examples before me, I am not 
without hopes, that after having obtained the patronage of an eminent master, 
with unremitted attention and industry, I might in time become useftil and 
respectable. The first objection is a more serious one; my family, though 
importable, want the means of affording me the necessary assistance; and my 
pressot situation, a clerk in a store, with tbe scanty allowance 1 receive, is by 
*s means favourable to the saving a sum of money sufficient for me to en- 
coonter t he expenses of living in Philadelphia: with the strictest economy 
1 have not been able to save but little more than two hundred dollars, which 
Ism but too well convinced is very inadequate. 

You discover that I am writing on, as though I was sure that my wishes 
eeuld not meet with a repulse, when lam fitfftmn being certain that I have 
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„ in the least interested you is my favour: fearing that this might be the case, 
the only advocates I have, are to be found in the enclosure with this lettel) 
the three pictures that you will find there, are pri nted from copperplates, 
which I have engraved: on them I place my hopes, and have fondly ima- 
gined that they will not prove ineffectual; not from any merit yob could pos- 
sibly discover in them as the work* of an artist, but only aa the productions 
of a youth, who, so far from being acquainted with the ait, has really never 
seen an engraver or an engraver’s plate but hit own, and is enti r ely without 
the means of instruction, even in the most trivial part: such is really my site- 
atfon. No sooner had I formed a wish in earnestfor becoming an artist, than 
the necessity of attempting something in that way occurred to me. I had 
in reading Hall’s Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, met with the article 
Etchings the apparent ease that seemed to attend the process, was a suffi- 
cient inducement for me to make a trial: the work was begun on a piece of 
copper, purchased from a smith in this town, but it was more difficult by for 
than 1 had at first imagined; after two very discouraging attempts, I did hat 
despair, and at last I was enabled to make a sort of a copy from a pUflu kr 
The Freemason’s Magazine,” which had the name of Knoasaat tkelgflteffft 
it is Leucippe and her babe: 1 selected it in preference to any other, bee a u sc 
it was engraved without shading. The varnish I used was made after direc- 
tions in the book afiove mentioned; and my only Xool was the c o m mo n 
needle. 

I need not attempt to describe to you the delight I felt at the success of 
my experiment; It served to awaken hopes that hove not since that tune (aft 
least one year ago) been diminished; which still exist in their full vigour, and 
perhaps only want your indulgence to be realised. The duties that my pre- 
sent employment requires, prevented me from pursuing my new discovery, 
without the most mortifying interruptions and delays; in fact, some month* 
intervened before I had an opportunity of making another trial, kod then I 
thought of using an engraving tool alone without aquadbrtis. t Tbe smith 
who made my first plate, from the mouth of an old still (not having any 
other copper likely to answer) furnished me with two more: with a greet 
deal of labour, I made them smooth on one side; from a silversmith I got 
the only tool for engraving that I have used— it is such a one as he cut* in* 
itials on sfeevebottons with. 1 went to work at times stolen from the store- 
room, and engraved a plate. I was pleasdd to find that the thing was possi- 
ble; it was done better than I could have hoped for when it wse begun, but 
not as I wanted. Chance put the original picture of Faith in my hands; with- 
out ever having received a lesson in drawing, which I now know is indispen- 
sably necessary, I tried to copy it; and still more, I have ventured to offer 
it (along with my etching) to your notice; but not before I have felt assured* 
that they will receive all the friendly indulgence from you that they so much 
want. After my plates were done, my next concern was to get print* from 
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ta. I got a nail voling-mill made of wood; it was patterned after a ail* 
Yerautk’s plating-mill. After being disappointed in trying common prin- 
ts^* ink, through the politeness of a friendly gentleman I got a small vial 
fell of the right kind from Philadelphia. When 1 had succeeded so far* it 
only served to excite my passion for the pleasing employment With much 
trouble I procured two plates from Philadelphia, on which I determined to 
bestow sH my untaught skill. 1 had chosen a subject, and nearly finished it* 
when the Port Polio for November put into my possession the beautiful figure 
of "The Tribute Money;” it was a golden opportunity not to be missed. I 
fcfc an irr es isti bl e desire to place my humble name on the same plate with 
that of a Rubens and a Murray. I hope you will pardon my presumption. Af- 
tar seven Sundays’ dose and assiduous application, 1 ventured to print it, and 
asw offer it to you; but not before 1 have asked the same consideration for it 
that my others required. 1 will here venture to observe, that 1 am satisfied 
of my ability to do much better work now than that which has been sent, par- 
tambriy in etching. I know you will think it reasonable for me to demand 
time consideration for the many vexations I have had to encounter whilst en- 
paring a plate. The last one was engraved entirely on Sundays, for want 
of other opportunities. 1 am sensible it would have been better done could 1 
have bestowed uninterrupted time and attention on it. 

I have not been thnsparticular in describing the progress of my works to 
you to gratify a ridiculous confidence, or to attempt inspiring you with opi- 
um of me which would hereafter prove to be false; the very idea of which 1 
fetest: a vewy different motive has influenced me— I wished to interest you, 
aotby artful deception, but by artless truth. In becoming an engraver, 1 have 
ait only promised myself indulgence in a pursuit, of whichl am passionately 
find, but alao a respectable employment that might afford me an honourable 

If I thought you were sufficiently interested in my favour, I would ven- 
tae to solicit in early answer to the following quertions-^Can I be taken un- 
der your cure as a scholar? If 1 should be so fortunate, how long a time will it 
require to make myself useful to you, provided I am attentive and ready to 
learn? and what expense will 1 be at in the meantime? — here I beg you to re- 
member that my whole fortune cannot possibly exceed two hundred dollars, 
when I arrive in Philadelphia. Lastly, what reasonable expectations may I en. 
tertain of supporting myself decently and reputably as an artist? It certain- 
ly is proper that you should know something of the character of a person 
who wishes so much of you: all I can say is, only be favourably disposed 
•tt srw a ys* and I will warrant you satisfaction on that score. As this applica- 
tion in made to you without the knowledge of any person, if you should deter- 
mine to reject it, be good enough to suppress this letter, and bury the whole 
transaction in oblivion; but, sir, if you have ever bent your whole soul on 
the atfepmea£ of a particular object; if it has been the constant attendant of 
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year waking and sleeping moments, you hare felt as I do-judge, then, what 
bitter mortification and disappointment I should experience from an unlh- 
Tourable answer, and to what degree contrary feelings would be excited by a 
participation in my wishes. 

WILLIAM BALL, June. 

oeoxos Nvmr, to wm. ball. 

Philadelphia, 4th Merck, 1813. 

OtAi Sia-I have received your favour of the 20th, by which I perceive 
you have a strong inclination to study engraving; and that you wish to place 
yourself under me, for the purpose of receiving regular instructions in tb£ 
profession. From the specimens you have sent, as well as from the circum- 
stances un der which they were executed, I am decidedly of opinion, that you 
have every reason to hope for success in the pursuit of your laudable and 
very honourable intentions. It is not, however, altogether from these that 
I feel interested in your favour. The candid, correct, and I might say eloquent 
manner in which you have brought forward your application, have Operated 
equally powerful on my judgment and my feelings; and notwithstanding I 
have already four pupils, I have concluded to add you to the number. 

My frmily is large; neither have I any other fortune than what arises from 
my profession. The two hundred dollars you mention, is not, however,' at 
present, to me an object of moment You will want that, and perhaps more, 
in the time necessary for your studies— you may, therefore, do with it as yea 
think proper. It will be necessary for you to serve at least four years. I 
served five years in London after I had reached the age of eighteen. If your 
fixture conduct corresponds with your professions, and with the fiurourable 
impressions made on my mind, by the perusal of your letter, I am bold to say, 
you will not only become an ornament to that profession you intend to follow, 
hut you will also, by a proper direction of your various talents, contribute 
to give a character to the fine arts of our country. 

The talents and virtues of the American nation, have already raised a 
frbric of government, at present the admiration, as well ss envy, of the old 
world. A government which secures to us the free exercise of our own ge- 
nius and industry, and equal rights to all (as was expected) has incurred the 
hstred of those despotisms, where the profligate and the idle few fatten on 
tile labours of the many. The talents and virtues of the nation are again call- ' 
ed into action, to defend what wisdom devised and experience has proved to 
he good. Those arts that have served to pamper the pride of princes, and 
have been but too often prostituted to luxury and voluptuousness, are here ap- 
plied to nobler purposes— to promote mechanical inventions, uaefiil maau- 
fretures, and important discoveries in the sciences— to give an elegant and 
chaate polish to civilized society— to inspire patriotism and all the republican 
virtues. This is the course the arts must take in the United States, and I 
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have no doubt that America will soon rival Greece and Rome (even in the 
purest ages of those republics) as well in the excellence, as in the applies* 
bon of all the polished productions of genius, to advance and to perpetuate 
tha glory and independence of the nation. 

My residence is at No. 320, Pine-street, you are at liberty to consider it 
four heme as' soon as you think proper. 

Ton are yet young, permit me therefore to give you a friendly advices 
Qaard against flattery, and do not be too much flushed even by the sincere 
praise of you friends. I have had some young men under me of much pro* 
vise, and who have had every opportunity of improvement; but their pro- 
gress has been much impeded by lelf-csnceit. I hope your good' sense will 
direct you better, and teach you to avoid that rsdfe on which many have split. 

* Yours, fee. 

GEO. MURRAY. 


LfcTTB* rmoU KB. BALL* 

Winchester, Virginia, March 17 th, 1813; . 
Dias Sib— My anxiety to know the fate of the application made to you, 
W been completely alleviated by the answer 1 received two days ago. That 
lay wishes would be met in the friendly and encouraging manner in which you 
received them, waa more than I had dared to hope; my feelings bid me to 
that an attention to promptly and unsuspiciously conferred, merits my 
wannest gratitude; and were I disposed to make professions, my heart would 
give its ready assent to any thing 1 could say; but, sir, know that it would 
be more agreeable to let my future conduct speak for me: however, I cannot 
forbear siy mg that the confidence reposed in a total stranger on his own evi- 
dence shall never be abused. 

If 1 have understood your letter rightly, it informs me that you will re- 
ceive me aa a scholar — that you decline any other compensation but my ser- 
vices— dial lour years is the time necessary to make my exertions worthy of 
their patron; and finally, during that time I am to have my residence in your 
fos %. I do not hesitate a moment to subscribe to the terms; they are bet- 
ter than was expected, and 1 again repeat that to me they appear liberal mid 
generous. It is probable that owing to some necessary arrangements, 1 shall 
sot be able to arrive in Philadelphia before the 1st of May, though every ex- 
ertion win be made to shorten the time if possible. 

Permit me to say that the flattering hints contained in your letter, are stxf- 
forest to animate me to any exertions that will tend to realize them. Happily 
foe road is already made, and I have only to follow the footsteps of my mas- 
fortodo so. It is a proud consideration that my efforts, as they follow the 
ccme taken by the fine arts in this country, will be subserving the cause of 
tbtne and of patriotism. 

tol. n. t m 
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It ce rta in ty shall be my study to avoid the danger you hare so timely ap« 
prised roe of: if any thing in my letter should have particularly given rise to 
this oariy caution* I bfgypu to attribute it to my great anxiety, which per- 
haps might have caused me to overstep the hounds of discretion, and not to 
the cgtsteuae of a vice | am not conscious of, and which I shall industriously 
shun as a fatal error, calculated to alienate* your esteem, and destroy my hopes 
as an artist 

WILLIAM BALL Jon. 

• f- S. Be so good aste let me lmoy immedislnty whether! have properly 
tmdervtaod the poatemte of your letter. W*B.jr. 


Winchester, April 7tk, 1813. 

Dm 8ra — Events of the most important nature have entirely changed 
my fortunes for the present. When I wrote my last letter to you I was con- 
gratulating myself on the flattering prospect before roe, and the fair hopes of 
—Bing all my wishes speedily gratified* yeti had an apprehensioo that my 
success was too gvest not to meet with a serious interruption. Ton will be 
oarprised to learn that Ism a soldier! Last Sunday the pleasing illusion that 
surrounded me was disserted by a requisition from opr governor, calling in- 
to immediate service a volunteer company of riflemen to which I belong: whet 
—a to be done in such aa emergency? to go to Philadelphia new was out of 
the qaestiom it would haus given ill-natured and malicious persons (who *- 
hound every where) an opportunity of venting their spleen on one who would 
he stigmatised with the odious epithets of a coward and a deserter* it would 
have caused a mag who served hi the wars of his country from 1776 to ’83 t# 
blush for his son, and for that very reason would make the son blush for hhgf- 
estf; in a word 1 determined to serve. 

I received your letter at the post-nice one hour ago, sod whilst I am wri- 
ting my m es smates are packing up our frnsp ea clri, in order to commence oug 
march to-morrow rooming at 7 o’clock for Richmond city . Our final destina- 
tion is Norfolk, to which ws have to tranks a di s ta n c e of near 3<X> miles; no 
very encouraging thing for young men who have oever walked teamiJcafro— 
their paternal ro ofs ■ > add to that the climate we have to encounter, which to 
the people of the upper country is for more destructive than ever the guas of 
the enemy would be. Our period of servmtwtU terminate in six month** 
the end of which time 1 will be ready to comply with your torn, should yom 
he good enough to wait that long. Bonotmmgmathat the samp will m ti- 
the least impair my desire to pursue the course towards which all my wish on 
have been and will he directed. When l ream home LsheU just timet# 
embrace my dear friends, and then for Philadelphia. If it would nut be nlrng 
in too mush 1 certainly will be hig%gratified by receiving a letter foam JIN 
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tf liehmood. Myrftuationiaast be my apology for the hasty and uaconnoot- 
ed inner in which tbit letter it written: the hurry of preparation, and the 
distress my departure will inflict on thote who are deazect to me, are suflU 
dent to distract my thoughts and fill me with perpldky. ' 

Accept, sir, my tincert thank* for the kind mid frMljf attendeot yen 
tare been pleased to bestow on one who will never forget them. 

We bail, j*. 


P. 6. 1 had like to have forgot informing yob (bat I have engraved another 
phte. Tow will tee (hat I -tried to copy Mr. Tanner’s popular print: it was 
attempted at the request of a gentleman in town. 1 question whether it will 
add any thing to me in your sight — it waa commenced whilst I was busily 
employed in making arrangements for my journey to Philadelphia, and not 
done when 1 received marching orders; but at it is, 1 conceive myself bouiifl 
to inform you of it, as well as every other attempt t dull fluid i A the art 


ua. irtradav** a*sW*r. 

PbkuMpMd, nth April* 1m. 

Dear Sib — 1 have just received your favour cf (he Ah instant, and! team 
with a mixture of pleasure and sorrow (if it is possible for such a sensation 
(o exist) the reasons that have prevented you froth cbmlng to Philadelphia At 
present. 

Tour very honourable determination to fulfil ydflr dories at a Crtiiea and 
is a soldier, demands the applause of aU good men. Tour pardnts and othdr 
friends, win be fully consoled in your Essence, With the pleari ng refiec ti oh 
tat you are engaged in the defence of our country and our liberties. Thtfir 
W*yeri will accompany you wherever you go. 

The six months devoted to the service of your country. Shill with pfcd- 
mre be deducted from the period you are Willing to serve me? and I most ife 
tady assure you, that your patriotic resolution to emulate (he men •/ «***• 
q-Er, exahs you still higher in my esteem, frwffl give me much pleasure th 
tar from you often. Any thing in my power to servs you, you may comma®* 
w it h out reserve. The best wishes of Mrs. Murray and myself are with yea. 

lreamxn, dear sir, with rincere esteem, your*, ate. 

t®0. MVmtAT. 

t was much gratified with your copy of the Naval Victory. 

Jddreoo odf Wm. Bad* jr. pott^ficc* Richmond* fa. 

If the perusal of these letters has inspired a high degree of 
interest for this promising youth, the following account of his 
*Nta,flomitorthv ft tatter frtmt one of his friends, dated near 
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fiort Nelson, May 35th, 1813, will be read with sensations of 
painful regret. 

It is about four hundred yards from our encampment to fort Nelson; the 
intervening space is our parade ground It was customary alter the regiment 
Was dismissed in the morning few William Ball* as adjutant,* to drill some 
men on this ground, until the hour for receiving the general orders at Nor- 
folk— about eleven o’clock he generally crossed ever. Yesterday after the 
drill, he c*me up to our tent and asked if I would go to town with him; I 
replied I did not wish to go to town, but would thank him to inqure for 
letters; he said he intended getting the orders as quick as possible and re- 
turning immediately. He then left our tent, and in about ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes afterwards, uncle John ran up and said William Ball was shot at the 
fort; that a drummer had brought the information who saw him falL With- 
out a moment’s delay I ran down to the fort, passed into the officers’ room, 
and the first object that struck my sight was my good friend, stretched out 
on a bed, writhing sod weltering in his blood! He held out his hand to me 
as I approached and said, M O my good friend.” At that moment I discover- 
ed the wound m his side; the sight produced an effect like lightning; my 
eyes became dim, and I sat down on a chair at the window. The bullet passed 
in his left side just below his heart, and out at the opposite side a little 
lower down, wounding his arm slightly as it passed. I was scarcely sensible 
of what I said or did, though 1 recollect asking him frequently, before any of 
the others got from camp, bow it happened? He said, M the foolish sentinel 
fired as I was returning”. He was scarcely able to articulate from excessive 
pain: die surgeon next attempted to get off his shirt by raising him up, but 
from lots of blood and pain he fainted We laid him down again, and he 
inquired whether he bad not fainted? In such a situation you can easier fancy 
than I can describe my sensations. I felt his hand and found it already cold, 
and the pulsation retired up hit arm. I called the surgeon aside and in- 
quired how long he could possibly live? he said not longer at farthest than 
half an hour. I then asked William if he had any particular request to his 
parents? After repeating the question several times, and almost despairing of 
an answer, as he had been several times insensible, he said, <* God bless them* 
in a few minutes afterwards, whilst he continued to look repeatedly at met 
he beca me in s en s ib le. I could see the wind passing out at the orifice of the 
wound as he gasped for breath — presently his eyes became fixed, and after 
rtniggiing a little while longer for breath, his lips became motionless- all 
the powers of life ceased, and be lay a mass of senseless clay! Thus ended 
the life of a most worthy friend, and an affectionate son to his parents: never 
shall I forget him, and may it be in my power to imitate his virtues! 

• Mr. Ban was enrign of the Winchester rifie eampaay, and wfeu the fourth 
regiment was organised ho wot ^pointed adjutant 
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II tppetn, that after tearing major Waggoner?* tent, he proceeded inane- 
tody to the wharf at the fort, either through the fort or on the 
i* either case the sentinel must hare seen him pass: the boatmen belonging 
toosr regiment were tying under the bridge or wharf William went out 
m it to look for our boat — The sentinel from the ramparts hailed— what do 
pa want there? William demanded by what authority he asked that ques- 
ted The sentinel said, I tell you come off the bridge, you hare no boat 
there, or I wdl ahoott in the meantime loading, his gun. * William said he 
mid see by what authority he commanded him, and was walking briskly 
efftbe bridge towards the fort* and when he had get within a few steps of 
the end, the sentinel raised his musket: William called out to him, stop sen- 
tinel! stop sentinel! but alas! it was too late: the ball struck him near the 
tent; be fell on his knees, but instantly leaped up to some height and alighted 
mbit feet, erring out murder! murder* Lord hare mercy! The men who re- 
lated under the bridge during the affair, jumped up, and caught him in 
tee to sare him from foiling: they led him into the fort: as they were pas- 
te^ he observed his principal pain was in the body, but he thought it was 
tey the wad; yet he found himself getting weak, and requested them te 
tety— they placed him on the bed— a surgeon was at hand — William in- 
fund whether the wound was mortal? the surgeon gave him no *repty; his 
etece, I expect, was property interpreted. On what a slender thread hangs 
te life. 


ON THE PRIZE POEM.— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MI.0&DSCKOO1., 

I oBSEftVK with satisfaction, because I recognise the impor- 
tance of the object, the premiums you propose for the two best 
nml songs that may be produced before the first of October 
next. With yourself I have often regretted our deficiency in 
this department of literary taste; and while regretting it, I have 
often sought its cause without being able to bit upon a reason 
which satisfied me. Is it that we are yet too young a people? or 
is there any thing in our climate, temperament, institutions, or 
habits unfavourable to the growth of that peculiar cast of enthu- 
siasm, which must enter into the composition of a sentimental 
popular ditty? That songmaking is not beneath the regard of 
the Muses, may he inferred from its having exercised the talents 
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*f seme of our most respectable poets: Milton, Dryden, Prior, 
Itowfe, Gay, Thomson, lord Lyttleton and others, have employ- 
ed themselves in it; and to them we are indebted for some of 
our most admired old songs* But the words are but half of the 
song} and new music seems nearly as nuic^ a desideratum as 
new words* If we are obliged to borrow the tune, we still lack 
something Of the independence we aim at; Wail evince a deft* 
cieucy in the power of song, and thereby much weaken the ef- 
fect of any successful effort we may make in regard to the ver- 
bal composition. Does not the charm of Scotch songs princi- 
pally consist in the air? and if we analyze the source of our gra- 
uficasion at an opera, we shall find it to be derived ftptn the 
music alone. What magic, for instance, i» in the words of that 
once admired song in Love in a Village—-* If ever a fend tan 
dination, fee?” Not any; it is wholly in the air, the work <yf Qe* 
migniano, and one of the most pathetic and plaintive pieces of 
melody that ever was composed. If we aspire then to the fame 
of good national songs, wo should certainly study the principles 
of musical composition. 

It was the singular excellence of Dibdin, that he not only 
furnished the words, but the music also of his songs; so it was 
of Rousseau in his Devin du Village. And the pitiful figure he 
made in his first attempts at composition, is an encouraging 
proof to the adventurers in the science, how much the talent is 
a matter of acquisition. 

As to the nature of the songs which may be supposed to be 
required, they may be said to be principally of two kinds. The 
one animating by the apt display or commemoration of gallant 
achievements; the other exciting to acts of heroism, through the 
romantic melancholy of Love. Of the first sort, is Rule Britta- 
nia, Hearts of Oak, See.-— and of the other, Blackeyed Susan, See. 
To these, Dibdin has added a third species, founded on the pe- 
rils of the sea, or the personal worth, the misfortunes, or loss 
of an honest-hearted shipmate; for instance, the little Cherub 
sitting aloft; the good ship Rover, and Tom Boling* Origins! 
ditties of either kind, would doubtless be highly soothing to the 
American mariner, and tend to nourish the heroic sentiment 
which has already taken root in his heart* The policy howctVT* 
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map be questioned of perpetuating national enmities from cir- 
fammaieee merely of cental and transitory hostility. If thisifcap* 
•odf may bare the smallest tendency to further your views for 
tin naral glory, and liberal heroism of our country, it will am* 
pip pap me for the trouble mi committing it to paper. 

G. 


yAWO&TY— FOB TRB PORT POLIO, 
anauut breaches or enToxi* 

Bscrooanne notes a painting in Sptin where Abraham is 
preparing to shoot Isaac with a pistol. In the illuminations of a 
manuscript bible at Paris f under the Psalms are two persons play* 
ing at cards* Under Job, fee. are coats of arms and a windmill. 

KIM WTO SNU. 

Sir Richard Hoare gives us the following epitaph at Lime- 
rick, where moii is spelt with a y, but the whole is curious. 

vs Mans'* vent. 

Here lieth little Samuel Barinton, that great undertaker 
Of fiunieus eitta ofock, and chime-maker. 

Be made his one time goe early and latter 
fyu now be is returned to Gad his ermtw 
The 19 th of November then he sees t, and for bis memory. 

This here is pleast by his son Ben, 1693. 

nos quixoTTc’t aism. 

In the first page of the history of Don Quixotte, it is said 
that on Saturdays the don’s dinner consisted of “ duelos y 
quebrantos.” Shelton the first English translator, calls it “ col- 
bps and eggs;” all the other translators say, “ griefs and groans,” 
^gripes and grumblings.” Peliicer has thus explained the 
meaning in a note. 
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j ■ wnrffrn caacsagaaczs i— ; . . . . . =,- .ia &P ! n i ; 1 m 1 1 1 xtatms asscs: 

It was customary in some parts of Lamakcba, for- the shep- 
herds to convey to their master's; houses* the carcases of the 
sheep or cattle which have died during the week. Alter taking 
out the bones, the flesh was salted and preserved for culinary 
use, and broth was made of the broken bones. In alluoion to 
the painful recollection of the loss of part of their flocks, the sor- 
row it occasioned, and the breaking of the bones, such food was 
called a duelos y quebrantos,” sorrows and breakings. 

The term benevolence often occurs in English law books, 
and is nearly synonimous with tones. The duke of Bucking- 
ham, who rendered such important services to. the tyrant Ri- 
chard,, thus characteristically defines benevolence: “that the 
name of benevolence, as it was taken in the r$ ign of Edward IV, 
signified that every man should pay, not what he of his own good 
will list, but what the king of his own good will list to take. 

The Mediterranean sea must have been & theatre of depre- 
dation from the earliest age*. Nestor asks Telemachus in the 
Odyssy, when he means to receive him with the greatest civi- 
lity, whether he U a pirate . The poems of Homer, if we may 
credit the oration of jEscbines against Timarchus, were placed on 
the tables of the Athenian courts of justice, together with the 
laws of Athens, and the clerk was as frequently commanded to 
read from the one, as from the other. A dispute between the 
Athenians and the inhabitants of Sslamis, was determined on 
the authority of two lines from Homer’s catalogue of the Gre- 
cian fleet, from whence the mferiority of the inhabitants of Sa- 
lamis was inferred. 

It is well known how pertinaciously the: Welsh bards inci- 
ted their countrymen to resist the tyranny of Edward 1^ a cir- 
cumstance that gave rise to Gray’s beautiful ode, denominated 
the Bard. After the conquest of Wales, these obnoxious ani- 
mals. are thus described, in a statute passed in the lifetime of 
that prince. “ There shall be no more westours (masters), rby- 
“mours (rhymers), ministrels, or other vagabond*, to 'make as- 
<# semblies or collections, fee.” 
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In a tract on bunting} published by Jervase Markham in 161 5} 
ire bare the following quaint description of a perfect grayhound, 
left, as the author says* <* In old rime by our forefathers*” 

If you will have a good tike 
Of which there are few like. 

He most he headed like's snake 
Neckt like a drake, 

Backt like a beam 
Sided like a bream. 

Tailed like a bat 
And footed like a cat 

The same author published a work, the title of which is alone 
sufficient to startle the ladies of the present day. It is called 
11 the English Huswife, containing the inward and outward vertes 
which ought to be in a compleate woman, as her phisicke, 
cookery, banqueting stuffe, distillation, perfumes, wooll, hemp, 
laze, dairies, brewing, baking, and all other things belonging to 
as houshold. A worke very profitable and necessary for the ge- 
neral good of this kingdom.” In this strange composition the 
qualifications of & cook are thus described. “ First she must be 
cleanly, both in body and garments; the must have a quick eye, 
a carious nose, a perfect taste, and ready ear (she must not be 
butter fingered, sweet toothed, nor faint hearted) , for the first 
will let every thing fall, the second will consume what it should 
increase, and the last will lose time with too much niceness.” 

Among other singular remedies is the following: 

“To make oy! of swallows— take lavender cotton-spike-knot- 
grass, ribwort, balm, valerian, rosemary tops, woodbine tops, 
tine strings, French mallows, the tops of alecost, strawberry 
strings, tutsan, plantane, walnut-tree leaves, sage of virtue, the 
tops of young beats, isop, violet leaves, fine Roman wormwood, 
of each ef them a handful; camomiles and red mes, of each two 
handfuls, twenty quick swallows, and beat them together in a 
mortar, and put to them a quart of neatsfoot oyl or May butter, 
and grind them all well together, ficc. fee. This oyl is exceed- 
ing sovereign for any broken bones, bones out of joint, or any 
pain or grief, either in the bones or sinews.” 

VOL. IT. N 
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' Tht following is of equal efficacy. “To preserve your body 
from the infection of the plague;'* a drink is recommended made 
of old ale* mithridnte, See. of which “ every morning fasting take 
five spoonful and after bite and chaw in your mouth the dried 
root of angelica* or smell on a nosegay made the tasseUed end 
Of a shift rofte f and they will surely preserve you from infection." 

Another of the same kind is* 

« If you would not be drunk take the powder of betony and 
ealeworti mixt together, and eat it every morning fasting, as 
much as will lye upon a sixpence, and it will preserve a ms* 
from drunkenness." 


HORACE AT BRIGHTON. 

Sehitwr aerie hyeme, Uc . — Book L Ode iv. 

Now fruitful Autumn lifts his sunburnt bead. 

The sbghtcd Park few cambric-muslins whiten; 

The dry machines revisit ocean’s bed. 

And Horace quits awhile the town for Brighton. 

The Cit foregoes his box at Turnhamgreen, 

To pick up health and shells with Amphkrite, 
Pleasure’s frail daughters trip along the Steyne: 

Led by the dame the Greeks called Aphrodite. 

Phmbus, the tanner, plies his fiery trade* 

The graceful nymphs ascend Judea’s ponies, 

Scale the west cliff, or visit the parade, . 

While poor papa in town a patient drone is. 

Loose trowsers s nat c h the wreuth from pantaloons; 

Nankeens of late were worn the sultry weather in; 

But now (so will the Prince's light dragoons) 

White jeans have triumph’d o’er their Indian brethren. 

Here with choice food earth smiles, sod ocean yawns. 
Intent alike to please the Looden gluttons 
This, for our breakfast, proffers shrimps and prawns. 
That, for our dinner, 8outhdown lamb and mutton. 

Yet here, as elsewhere. Death Impartial reigns. 

Visits alike the cot and the peniUsn 
And for a bribe, with equal score disdain s. 

My half-Srcrown, and Baring’s half a 
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Alas! how short the span of human pride. 

Time flies, and hope’s romantic sch emes are undone, 
Grosweller'ft coach, that carries four inside. 

Waits to take back the unwilling bard to London* 

Te circulating novelists, adieu! 

Long envious cords my black p ortmant eau tighten; 

Billiards, begone! avaunt, illegal loo! 

Farewell, old ocean’s bauble, glittering Brighton! 

Long shah thou laugh thine enemies to scorn. 

Proud as Phoenicia, queen of watering places! 

Boys yet unbreach’d, and virgins yet unborn. 

On thy bleak downs shall tan their blooming frees. 

The following old song, from a play* called Technogamia 
•r the Marriage of the Arts, by Barton Holiday, published in 
1618, in a curious specimen of the manner of the 44 olden tune.” 

Tobacco’s a musician. 

And in a pipe delighteth, 

It d escends in a close 
Thro’ the organs of the nose. 

With a relish that inviteth; 

This makes me sing so ho, to ho boys, 

Ho bayes sound 1 loudly. 

Earth did ne’er breed. 

Such a jovial weed. 

Whereof to boast so proudly. 

Tobacco is a lawyer. 

His pipes do love long cases. 

When our brains it entets. 

Our feute do m ak e indentures. 

While we seale with stamping paces; 

This m a ke s me sing, fee. 

Tobacco’s a physician. 

Good both for spund and sickly, 

’Tis a pat perfume. 

That expels cold rheume, 

• And makes it flow down quickly; 
r Tfck make* me sing, fee. 

Tobacco if a traveller 
' Come from the Indies hither. 
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It pissed sea and land 
Ere it came to myhand, . 

And scaped the wind and weather; 

This makes me sing, &c. 

Tobacco is a critticke 
That still old paper turneth. 

Whose labour and care. 

Is as smoke in the aire. 

That ascends from a rag when it bumcth; 

This makes me sing, he. 

Tobacco’s an ignis fatuus, 

A fat and fyric vapour. 

That leads men about 
Till the fire be out. 

Consuming like a taper; 

This makes me sing, fcc. 

Tobacco is a whyffler 

And cries huff snuff with furie, j 

His pipes, his club, and linke 

He's the wiser that does drinke, < 

Thus armed I fear not a furie; 

This makes me sing, &c. 


8ELECTED POETRY /—FOR THE PORT FOLIO- 

Thr Bridal of Trierm&ia or the Vale of St. John, a near ro- 
mantic poem after the manner of Scott has just been published 
in Philadelphia. This poem first appeared in Edinburgh, where 
it was announced with the highest encomiums from Walter 
Scott himself, and had an additional claim on public curiosity, 
as the writer was perfectly unknown, and almost unsuspected, 
though even a noble author was hinted at. 

With all these recommendations, we are but little moved 
by the Bridal of Triermain, which hat, we think, much more 
of the manner than the spirit of Scott, which is in many passa- 
ges uninteresting and protracted, and in some parts feeble. Wal- 
ter Scott may safely praise such a rival, for he need not fear 
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Um. The following is a hasty outline of the story. The introduc- 
tion describes a lore scene between Lucy a lady of rank, and 
Arthur a humble lover, who for her amusement recites the his- 
tory of the Bridal of Triermain. This opens with much spirit: 

Where is the maiden of mortal strain. 

That may match with the baron of Triermain! 

She most be lovely and constant and kind. 

Holy and pure and humble of mind. 

Blithe of cheer and gentle of mood. 

Courteous and generous and noble of blood— 

Lovely as the sun’s first ray. 

When it breaks the clouds of an April day; 

Constant and true as the widow’d dove* 

Kind as a minstrel that sings of love; 

Pure as the fountain in rocky cave. 

Where never sun-beam kiss'd the wave; 

Humble as maiden that loves in vain. 

Holy as hermit’s vesper strain; 

Gentle as breeze that but whispers and dies, 
let blithe as the light leaves that dance in its sighs; 

Courteous as monarch the mom be is crown’d. 

Generous as spring-dews that bless the glad ground; 

Noble her blood as the currents that met 
In the veins of the noblest Plantagenet— 

Such must her form be, her mood and her strain. 

That shall match with sir Roland of Triermain. 


Sir Roland de Vaux he hath laid him to sleep. 
His blood it was fevered, his breathing was deep. 
He had been pricking against the 8cot, 

The foray was long and the skirmish hot; 

His dinted helm and his buckler’s plight 
Bore token of a stubborn fight. 

All in the castle must hold them still. 

Harpers must lull him to his rest. 

With the slow soft tunes he loves the best. 

Till sleep sink down upon bis breast. 

Like the dew on a summer-hill. 

It was the dawn of an autumn day; 

The sun was struggling with frost-fog gray, 
That like a silvery crape was spread 
Round Skaddkw’s dim and distant head. 
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And faintly gleam'd each painted pane 
Of the lordly halls of Triernaam, 

When that baron bold awoke. 

Starting he woke, and loudly did eafl. 

Routing his menials in bower and hall, 

Whilehastily he spoke. 

* Hearken, my minstrels! Which of you all 
Touch'd his harp with that dying fall. 

So sweet, so soft, so faint. 

It seem’d an angel’s whisper’d call 
^ To an expiring saint? 

And hearken, my merrymen! What time or where 
Did the pass, that maid with her heavily brow, 

With her look so sweet knd her eyes bo tear, 

And her graceful step and her angel air. 

And the eagle-plume on her dark-brown hair. 

That pass’d from my bower e’en now?”— 

His attendants deny having seen any such vision, and Roland 
therefore despatches his page to Lyulpfe, a sage and holy seer, 
from whom he hoped to know the meaning of his dream. Ly- 
ulph replies: 

u That maid is born of middle earth. 

And may of man be won. 

Though there have glided since her birth. 

Five hundred years and one. | 

But where’s the knight in all the north. 

That dare the adventure follow forth. 

So perilous to knightly worth. 

In the valley of St John ” 

And then proceeds to explain this riddle, by relating a strange 
adventure of king Arthur, who in one of his solitary excursions 
was received at a castle in the valley of St. John, by a second 
Calypso and a band of nymphs, who seduced him from the cares 
of his station to pass three months of inglorious indolence and 
pleasure among them. This part of the poem is lively and 
agreeable, and the first appearance of the queen of the castle is 
well wrought:—. 

The attributes of these high days 
Now only live in minstrel lays; 
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For Nature, now exhausted, stifl 
Was then profuse of good and ifl. 

Strength was gigantic, valour high. 

And wisdom soar’d beyond the sky. 

And beauty had such matchless beam. 

As lights not now a lover’s dream. 

Yet, e'en in that romantic age. 

Ne'er were such charms by mortal seen 
As Arthur's dazzled eyes engage. 

When forth on that enchanted stage. 

With glittering train of maid and page. 
Advanced the castle's Queen. 

While up the hall she slowly passed. 

Her dark eye on the king she cast. 

That flash'd expression strong; 

The longer dwelt that lingering look. 

Her cheek the livelier colour took. 

And scarce the shame-faced king could brook 
The gaze that lasted long. 

A sage, who had that look espied. 

Where kindling passion strove with pride. 
Had whispered, “ Prince, beware! 

From the chafed tyger rend the pray, 

Bush on the lion wh$n at hay. 

Bar the fell dragon's blighted way. 

But slum that lovely snarer 

At once, that inward strife suppress’d. 

The dame approached her warlike guest. 
With greeting in that fair degree. 

Where female pride and courtesy 
Are blended with such passing art 
As awes at once and charms the heart. 

A courtly welcome first she gave. 

Then of his goodness 'gan toxrave 
Construction fair and true 
Of her light maidens’ idle mirth. 

Who drew from lonely glens their birth, 

Nor knew to pay to stranger worth 
And dignity their doe, 

AM then she pray'd that he would vest 
That night her castle's hott&ited guest, 

The monarch meetly thshks express'd; 
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The banquet roaemt her behest. 

With 1 ay and tale, and laugh and Jest, 

Apace the evening flew. 

The lady sate the monarch by. 

Now in her turn abashed and shy. 

And with indifference seemed to hear 
The toys he whispered m her ear. 

Her bearing modest was and fair, 

Tet shadows of constraint were there. 

That showed an over-cautious care 
Some inward thought to hide; 

Oft did she pause in full reply. 

And oft cast down her large dark eye. 

Oft check’d the soft voluptuous sigh. 

That heaved her bosom’s pride; 

Slight symptoms these, but shepherds know 
How hot the mid-day sun shall glow 
From the mist of morning sky; 

And so the wily monarch guess’d. 

That this assumed restraint express’d 
More ardent passions in the breast. 

Than ventured to the eye. 

Closer he press’d, while beakers rang. 

While maidens laughed and minstrels sang. 

Still closer to her ear — 

But why pursue the common tale? 

Or wherefore show how knights prevail 
When ladies dare to hear? 

Or wherefore trace, from what slight cause 
Its source one tyrant passion draws, 

Till, mastering all within; 

Where lives the man that has not tried. 

How mirth can into folly glide. 

And folly into sin! 

The history of this beautiful fair one is interesting: 

Much force have mortal charms to stay 
Our pace in Virtue’s toilsome way; 

But Guendolen’s might far outshine 
Each maid of merely mortal line. 

Her mother was of human birth. 

Her sire a Genie of the earth. 

In days of old deemed to preside 
O’er lovers’ wiles sad beauty’s pride. 
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By youths and virgins worshipped long, 

With festive dance and choral song. 

Till, when the cross to Britain came. 

On heathen altars died the flame. 

Now, deep in Wastdale’s solitude. 

The downfall of bis rites he rued. 

And, bom of his resentment heir. 

He trained to guile that lady fair. 

To gink in slothful sin and s ham e 
The champions of the Christian name. 
Well-drilled to keep vain thoughts alive, 
And all to promise, nought to give. 

The timid youth had hope in store. 

The bold and pressing gained no more. 

As wildered children leave their home. 
After the rainbow’s arch to roam. 

Her lovers bartered fair esteem. 

Fame, faith, and honour, for a dream. 

Her sire’s soft arts the soul to tame 
She practised thus— till Arthur came; 
Then, frail humanity had part. 

And all the mother claimed her heart. 
Forgot each rule her father gave, 

Sunk from a princess to a slave. 

Too late must Guendoleu deplore. 

He, that has all, can hope no more! 

How must she see her lover strain. 

At every turn, her feeble chain; 

Watch, to new-bind each knot, and shrink 
To view each fast-decaying link. 

Art she invokes tp Nature’s aid. 

Her vest to zone, her locks to braid; 

Each varied pleasure heard her call. 

The feast, the tourney, and the ball: 

Her storied lore she next applies. 

Taxing her mind to aid her eyes; 

Now more than mortal wise, and then 
In female softness sunk again; 

How, raptured, with each wish complying. 
With feigned reluctance now denying; 
Each charm she varied, to retain 
A varying heart — a n d all in vain! 

yol. «• ° 
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Thus, in the garden’s narrow bound. 

Flank'd by some castle’s Gothic round. 

Fain would the artist’s skill provide, 

The limits of his realm to hide. 

The walks in labyrinths he twines, 

8hade after shade with skill combines. 

With many a varied flowery knot. 

And copse and arbour, decks the spot. 

Tempting the hasty foot to stay. 

And linger on the lovely way— 

Vain ait! vain hope! *tis fruitless alK 
At length we reach the bounding wall. 

And, tick of flower and trim-dressed tree. 

Long for rough glades, and forest free 

Arthur at length left the castle, promising that if their inter- 
course should give birth to a daughter, his knights should 
combat in the lists for an entire day, and the best apd bravest 
be her husband. As the king rode off he looked back, and 
found that every vestige of the castle and its inhabitants had 
suddenly disappeared. 

More than fifteen years had passed, and Arthur had almost 
forgotten his wild adventure, till after the establishment of the 
Round Table, and in honour of his conquests, he one day held 
a court and a tournament, to which all the English knights re* 
sorted. In the midst of these festivities, 

When wine and mirth did moat abound. 

And harpers play’d their blithest round, 

A shrilly trumpet shook the ground. 

And marshals cleared the ring; 

A maiden, on a palfrey white. 

Heading a band of damsels bright. 

Paced through the circle to alight 
And kneel before the king. 

Arthur, with strong emotion, saw 
Her graceful boldness check’d by awe. 

Her dress like huntress of the wold, 

Her bow and baldrick trapped with gold, 

Her sandall’d feet, her ancles bare. 

And the eagle plume that decked her hair. 

Graceful her veil she backward flung— 

The king, as from his seat he sprang. 

Almost cried , u Guendolen!” 
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Bat *twas a face more frank and wild. 

Betwixt tile woman and the child. 

Where ku of magic beauty smiled 
Than of the race of men; 

And in the forehead's haughty grace, 

The lines of Britain's royal race, 

Peodragon’s, you might ken. 

Paukering, yet graceftiUy, she said— 

“ Great Prince! behold an orphan maids 
In her departed mother’s rifcme, 

▲ father’s vowed protection chum* 

The vow was sworn in desert lone, 
hi the deep valley of St. John." — 

At once the king the suppliant raised. 

And kissed her brow, her beauty praised; 

His vow, he said, should well be kept. 

Ere in the sea the sun was dipp’d; 

Then, conscious, glanced upon his queen: 

But she, unruffled at the scene. 

Of human frailty construed mild. 

Looked upon Lancelot, and smiled. 

The lists were instantly opened, and the knights prepared to 
contend for this high prize. The king though willing to fulfil 
his promise, yet wished his daughter to spare the effusion of 
blood. But the high-spirited maid insisted that the battle should 
be fought with all its terrors: 

But Gyneth heard the clangour high, 

As hears the hawk the partridge-cry. 

Oh, blame her not! the blood waa hers. 

That at the trumpet’s summons stirs; — 

And e’en the gentlest female eye 
Might the brave strife of chivalry 
Awhile untroubled view; 

So well accomplished was each knight. 

To strike and to defend in fight. 

Their meeting was a goodly sight. 

While plate and mail held true. 

The lists with painted plumes were strown. 

Upon the wind at random thrown. 

But helm and breastplate bloodless shout; 

It teemed their feathered crests alone 
Should this cnoounfer rue. 
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And ever, as the combat grows. 

The trumpet’i cheery voice arose; 

TAft lark's shrill song the flourish flows. 

Heard while the gale of April blows 
The merry greenwood through. 

But soon to earnest grew their game; 

The spears drew blood, the swords struck flame, 
And, horse and man, to ground there came 
Knights who shall rise no more! 

Gooe was the pride the war that graced. 

Gay shields were cleft, and crests defaced. 

And steel coats riven, and helms unbraced. 

And pennons streamed with gore. 

Gone, too, were fence and fair array. 

And desperate strength made deadly way 
At random through the bloody fray. 

And blows were dealt with headlong sway. 
Unheeding where they fell; 

And now the trumpet's clamours seem 
Like the shrill sea-bird's wailing scream. 

Heard o'er the whirlpool's gulfing stream. 

The sinking seaman's knell! 

Seemed in this dismal hour, that Fate 
Would Camlan's ruin antedate. 

And spare dark Mordred'S crime; 

Already gasping on the ground, 

. Lie twenty of the Table Round, 

Of chivalry the prime. 

Arthur, in anguish, tore away 
From head and beard his tresses gray. 

And she, proud Gyneth, felt dismay. 

And quaked with ruth and fair; 

But still 9he deem'd her mother's shade 
Hung o'er the tumult, and forbade 
The sign that had the slaughter staid. 

And chid the rising tear. 

Then Brunor, Taulas, Mador, fell, 

Helias the White, and Lionel, 

And many a champion more; 

Rochemont and Dinadam are down, 

And Ferrand of the Forest Brown 
Lies gasping in his gore. 
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Vanoc, by mighty Morolt press’d 
Even to the confines of the list. 

Young Vanoc of the beardless face, 

(Fame spoke the youth of Merlin’s race) 

O’erpower’d at Gyneth’s footstool bled. 

His heart’s blood died her red* 

But then the sky was overcast. 

Then howled at once a whirlwind’s blast. 

And, rent by sudden throes, 
f Yawn’d in mid lists the quaking earth. 

And from the gulf, tremendous birth! 

The form of Merlin rose. 

The enchanter instantly condemns Gyneth to a lethargic sleep 
in the valley of St. John, till she should be waked by a knight 
i equal to those of the Round Table. 

Lyulph’s tale being ended, Roland de Vaux undertakes the 
achievement, and after a long process of preparation and many 
trials, is enabled to enter the castle to discover the lady, to dis- 
enchant and to marry her; and here the story ends. The most 
pleasing part of this rather long description is the first disco- 
wry of Gyneth: 

Thus while she suag, the venturous knight 
Has reach’d a bower, where milder light 
Through crimson’d curtains fell; 

Such soften’d shade the hill receives. 

Her purple veil when twilight leaves 
Upon its western swell. 

That bower, the gazer to bewitch. 

Had wondrous store of rare and rich 
As e’er was seen with eye; 

For there by magic skill, I wia. 

Form of each thing that living it 
Was 'limn’d in proper dye. 

All seem’d to sleep— the timid hare 
On form, the stag upon his lair. 

The eagle in her eyrie fair 
Between the earth and sky. 

But what of pictured rich and rare 
Gould win de Vaux’s eye-glance, where. 

Beep slumbering in the fatal chair. 

He saw king Arthur’s child! 
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Doubt, and anger, and dismay. 

From her brow bad pass’d away, 

Forgot was that fell tourney-day. 

For, as she slept, she smiled. 

It seemed that the repentant seer 
Her sleep of many an hundred year 
With gentle dreams beguiled. 

That form of maiden loveliness, 

’Twixt childhood and twixt youth. 

That ivory chair, that sylvan dress. 

The arms and ancles bare, express 
Of Lyulph’s tale the truth. 

Still upon her garment’s hem 
Vanoc’s blood made purple gem, 

And the warder of co mm a n d 
Cumber’d still her sleeping ha n d ; 

Still her dark locks dishevell’d flow 
From net of pearl o’er breast of snow; 

And so fair the slumberer seems. 

That do Vaux impeached his dreams. 

Vapid all and void of might. 

Hiding half her charms from sight. 

Motionless awhile he stands. 

Folds his arms and clasps his hands; 

Trembling in his fitful joy. 

Doubtful how he shall destroy 
Long-enduring spell; 

Doubtful too, when slowly rise 
Dark-fringed lids of Gyneth’s eyes. 

What these eyes shall tell. 

M St. George! St Mary! can it be. 

That they will kindly look on me!”— 

In the introduction to this part of the poem, we are informed 
that the narrator himself has got the start of Roland, carried off 
his Lucy in a coach and four to Scotland, and married her. This 
introductory matter is, indeed, very clumsily introduced, besides 
being the very worst poetry of the whole volume* 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. — FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

T&UB BEAUTY. 

'Tis not the auburn locks of hair* 

That play in ringlets round the fain 
'Tis not her cheeks o'erspread with smUes; 

’Tis not her voice which care beguiles; 

*Tis not her lips with roses dress'd. 

Where vagrant bees would fondly rest: 

'Tis not her blue eyes* thrilling glance; 

'Tis not her feet that thrid the dance, 

'Tis not the grace with which they move, 

That warms my heart with ardent love* 

But 'tis her finely polish'd mind, 

By Virtue's rarest rules refined; 

Like HeBper at the eve of day, 

When Sol emits his latest ray. 

Modest and meek, without pretence 
To other charms than charms of sense— 

To charms which shine when Beauty fades, 

And wrinkled Age the form invades— 

To these a lovely maid aspires, 

And these awake ray bosom's fires; 

For they can warm my throbbing heart, 

Without the aid of Fancy's art. 

When Time uplifts his palsying hand, 

And strikes the visage with his wand; 

When cheeks no more with ardour glow, 

And silver'd curls resemble snow; 

When eyes have lost their humid blue, 

And lips have chang'd their roseate hue; 

Ah! then how weak is Beauty's power. 

To charm the slowly passing hour! 

SXXMLBY* 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

O hold my heart, nor strain each tender cord 
Of feeling o'er that voice so faintly heard: 

Beat not so quick, for while thou tremblest so, 

No kindly tear of soften’d gnef can flow- 
Thou ever present image of my mind, 

With every secret thought or hope entwined, 

Chased from my heart with ever fruitless care, 

Forbid to enter, and yet welcome there. 

0 how can I forget thee, how control 
This fond affection woven with my soul; 

When even the scarce beard, faint, and distant sound, 
Of thy lov’d voice can teach my heart to bound; 
Weaken each nerve, o’erthrow each high resolve, 

And bid me wretched feel how much I love. 

How thou art lov’d, to this sad soul how dear, 

1 tell to midnight with a silent tear, 

That shuns all eyes, but faithful stilf to thee, 

Streams o’er thy loss in sacred secrecy. 

And let it flow until its source shall fail, 

Till I have wept my features yet more pale, 

Till I have sigh’d my youthful hours away, 

And sadly welcom’d Nature’s kind decay. 

Thou dear assistant of my feebler mind, 

When shall thy treasur'd memory be resigned; 

When shall my heart be still when thou art near, 
When shall I think on thee without a tear: 

Art thou forever lost, shall I no more 
Sigh o’er thy breast and tell each sorrow o'er: 

Nor see thee smile, nor hear thee sweetly speak 
Thy well known whisper softly o’er my cheek? 

To thee my God I turn! O calm my heart, 

Let not such gusts of impious anguish start; 

Compose my soul, to keen emotion wrought, 

And sooth to holy peace, each withering thought: 

’Tis by thy will I suffer, be it so, 

Thou fill’st, and I must drink my cup of wo: 
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Let me but calmly suffer, O my Ood, 

But unrepining meet thy chastening rod; 
But fix my firmest, fondest, hope on thee, 
Nor murmur in a sigh at thy decree. 


TO BBADBB8 AND COBEE8PONDBNT9. 

It has been long and justly lamented, that while almost every 
nation of Europe, however miserable its condition or humble its 
political importance, has a traditionary music, and national airs, 
our country alone does not yet possess these important charac- 
teristics. This is, indeed, a great and prominent defect in our so- 
cial and political existence. Blest as we unquestionably are with 
more individual and general prosperity, than is enjoyed by any 
other people, and as strenuously attached to our national institu- 
tions, we yet in this country want an undefined something of na- 
tional feeling, and of general sympathy which unites societies 
more powerfully than the mutual enjoyment of all these advan- 
tages. It is not the casual vicinity of our homes that makes a 
nation. It is not a cold and prudent calculation of the benefits of 
union and the dangers of dissention, which binds states together. 
It is a higher, and a more generous sentiment— the kindred feel- 
ingSf the resembling habits, the consciousness of mutual esteem, 
the sense of common dangers; all these more than the calm de- 
liberations of wisdom, come warm and rushing from the heart to 
snake us not merely know, but feel that we have a country. It is 
this noble sentiment, which reason can neither form nor con- 
trol, nor even sometimes approve, which thrills through our 
breasts at the remembrance of our country— which identifies our 
pride with its glory— which makes us blush for its failings, or 
weep for its misfortunes, or swell with its triumphs; and fixing on 
that country our undivided affections, surrounds its institutions 
with the sacred enthusiasm of the passions. In no manner can 
these feelings be inspired or preserved, more effectually, than 
by national and characteristic poetry. They thus approach us with 
all the fascinations of genius, at an age when the generous pas- 

▼OJU IX. P 
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sions are alone awakened) and connecting themselves with our 
earliest and dearest associations, establish over our bosoms a 
seductive and durable empire. Their influence need net be told 
to those who know the power of physical sounds, m union with 
endearing recollections, or who remember, that since the time of 
Tyrtaeus to the days of Dibdin, the songs and poetry of a nation 
have always prepared or accompanied its triumphs. “ Let me 
make the ballads of a nation, and I care net who makes the 
laws,” was the observation of a judicious and profound statesman, 
which is peculiarly applicable to the popular institutions of our 
own country. 

During the long interval of repose in which this natron has 
slumbered, the feelings of mutual kindness, and conciliation, 
which should attach us to each other, have, unhappily, lost too 
much of their influence. The national sentiment has been wasted 
in the natural improvidence of prosperity; or, sometimes, lout in 
the violence of our political animosities; till, at length, we have 
become too indifferent to the blessings, and almost strangers to 
the feelings which distinguish, and should endear our country. 
This may have many causes; but not the least, in our estimation, 
Is the want of certain rallying points in our habits and manners: 
where, for a moment at least, we might forget the divisions which 
distract us, and remember only our native land— certain shaded 
and holy spots, where the verdure of patriotism might be always 
fresh, and where should never be seen the noxious weeds of fee* 
tion. Such might be the national songs, in which the value of 
our institutions, the blessings of our condition, the peculiarities 
of our manners, and the triumphs of our arms, embellished by 
the graces of poetry, could be familiarized to our ordinary amuse* 
tnents, and entwined with our best and most natural feelings of 
patriotism. Instead of being condemned, as we now are, on our 
public theatres, and even in our domestic festivities, to hear and 
to sing the praises of foreign countries, and the triumphs of fb» 
reign heroes, we might then, all of us, of all parties* and of all * 
classes, unite in celebrating our own institutions, our own man* 
ners, our own statesmen, our own soldiers. 

Surely that degradation should not long bo suffered. Seven 
millions of people— of such people too, intelligent, active, and en- 
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lightest, beyond all farmer example— honvto higher destinies 
than were ever yet opened to any nation— *he career of whose 
greatness and g)ory is rapid, constant, and almost irresistible; 
whose annals, though recent, are already splendid and glorious. 
Stack a people have every skips to a high and bold expression of 
their feelings, their habits, and their affections. To enoonrqgf 
that expression, teeherisb those feelings, and thus to Com a new 
Mil hand among us, is an object of great national advantage 
fad of much individual honour. Nor could any moment be more 
propitious then the present. The whole sympathy of our country* 
men, all that remained of national sentiment since the revolution 
hen recently burst forth to honour the glorious achievements of 
ear envy, which have kindled a new and hnly spirit of nationality^ 
and enabled the humblest eitiacn among us boldly to say to the 
■a ri d that he too has a country. These generous ebuiiitiena «f 
feeling should net be permitted te pass with the eceiudon that 
inspired thomt they may serve as the foundation of an enlarged 
said Ubetal system of natio na l poeuy. Our naval victories — the 
proofs of what this nation is capable— cannot be too often cited 
and admired. They refreeb the intellectual senses— they make 
aaprond of ourselves, and our country; and poetry can have no 
higher office among us than to embalm, in it* purest essence* 
these briUhnt deeds of heroism; to reflect, in- all their lustre, the 
images of great and glorious triumphs; to familiarise the saiond 
mind to acts of high and generous heroism; and thus, by pre- 
serving the lofty tone of its patriotism, make the remembrance 
of the old become the cause of future victories. 

In advancing so grant * national object* we ha** thought 
that this journal, from its wide circulation, and its having long 
bean a repository for the fugitive productions of the American 
muse, might be rendered net e useless auxiliary, and we, 'there- 
fore, cordially and anxiously urge all whose talents qualify them 
far sock an oflke, to contribute their aid, by compeaitiaas of the 
class which we have designated. To the i; unssffentiaas which 
will crowd on the minds of those who can appreciate the value 
of such exertions, we cannot, it may be presumed, present any 
add itio nal temptation; and it is* therefore, rather for the purpose 
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of fixing the publioattention on such a project, and of exciting 
a generous competition, that we propose 

Tieo Premium, each of One Hundred Dollars, ! 

for the two best Nival songe, which may be for ward e d to us, 
before the 1st of October next. 

It is not intended to restrict in an y manner, the taste of the 
writers, as to the nature of the songs, which may be modelled 
on the airs most familiar to us, and even on those of the enemy, 
to whose tunes of national triumph we seem to hare in some 
degree, succeeded by right of conquest, as well as of inheritance* 

The communications can be sent to us as usual, without any de- 
signation of the author*— they shall be judged, if not with taste, 
at least with rigid impartiality, and when the successful candi- 
date Is announced, the premium, or any equivalent at his option 
can be demanded, and shall be immediately forwarded to him. 

Our numerous poetical correspondents, whose contributions 
hare inspired the intention of offering this premium, from the 
conviction that they could readily produce something honoura- 
ble to themselves, and to the poetical genius of their country, 
will not, we trust, disappoint this favourite expectation* Te 
them, and to all who are anxious to direct their talents to ob- 
jects of permanent utility, we would address the spirited invita- 
tion of the poet: 

Te generous youths! by Nature's bounty grac'd! 

Whose throbbing hearts have heard tbe call of Taste, 

With honest ardour, in the lists of Fame, 

Bhk every hope, and rival every elaim. 

T*b review of the exhibition of the Peonajrlnuua Academy 
of Pine Arte shall appear in our next. 

The life of the late gallant captain Lawrence) with a portrait* 
is in preparation. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change. 

And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 

CowPer. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

• . 

POBTRAIT OF CAPt AIK JAMES LAWRBN(iE, OF THS UNITES 

* states Navy. ' - T ' 

The annexed portrait was already hi the hands of our enr 
grtTer when we discovered, that it practicable to obtain a 
more recent and faithful resemblance of this gallant officer. 
Unwilling, however, to withhold an y memorial 6f a character 
which, has so much of our own and the public esteem, we in- 
sert this likeness, reserving for a future number a more par- 
ticular portrait, accompanied by a copious biography. 


BIOGRAPHY- FOB THE PORT POLK). 

A BIOGRAPHICAL memoir of thr late oxorgx bock, SCR. 

It has been frequently observed that the rewards of men 
who devote their lives to science and literature are seldom com- - 
meusurate to their worth. Whether it be that the exquisite 
sensibility winch is the concomitant of genius, prevented their 
•eefcmg the emoluments which were conferred en inferior ta- 
VOL. 11* * 0 
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knts, or that they relied too confidently on their own merits, 
the names of many illustrious men might be adduced, who 
have received from posterity that justice which was denied them 
by their contemporaries. The remark may be applied to every 
department of science, but it attaches with peculiar force to the 
graphic art; for the works of the greatest masters have rarely 
been appreciated, until the hand that executed them was mould- 
ering in the grave, and the genius , that inspired them bad fled 
to the divine source whence it emanated. 

Gboxox Bxck was born at Ellfbrd, an inconsiderable village 
of Staffordshire, in England, in the year 1750. His father was 
a respectable farmer, who had four children, of whom George 
was the youngest. 

The early years of* eminent men are always Interesting; but 
their biographers too frequently notice incidents better suited to 
the ear of friendship than the eye of public criticism. To avoid 
a similar error, we forego the pleasure of reciting the prema- 
ture development of those talents which distinguished ttys life 
of Mr. Beck. At the age of nine years he .quitted the village 
school, having progressed as far as his master was qualified to 
teach him. He appears to have spent several years on his pa- 
ternal farm; we cannot, however, suppose they were passed m 
idleness, nor wholly occupied in rustic pursuits; for at the age 
of nineteen he removed to Tamworth, where he for some time 
taught a respectable academy. In the year 1 770 be determined 
to qualify himself for entering into orders, and pursuod his stu- 
dies with an assiduity that greatly impaired his health. But 
the versatility of his genius afforded him a happy resource, 
which, while it relieved his mind from abstruse studies, called 
forth a latent power, and gave birth to an artist whose works 
unquestionably rank him among the first landscape painters of 
his age. 

In the year 1776 the mathematical acquirements of Mr. Beck 
introduced Mm to the notice of the late marquis Town abend, 
who was at that time master-general of the ordnance* That 
nebleman was lese distinguished by his elevated rank than hy 
the munificent patronage he gave to men of genius and letters- 
Through Ms interest Mr. Beck was appointed te that mtthenMtf 
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dJ professorship in the royal academy at Woolwich: but at the 
time of the nomination Mr. Beck was absent on a visit to Emer- 
son the mathematician, and being detained much longer than he 
expected, the appointment Ivas transferred to another person. 

* He was, however, placed in the corps of engineers, and pro- 
mised another office as soon as a vacancy should occur. But a 
change of ministry ensued, and the marquis Townshend was 
succeeded by the duke of Richmond, whose character is known 
to have been very opposite from that of his predecessor. Mr. 
Beck was now ordered from Plymouth, where he ranked as 
captain, to the drawing-room in the tower of London, where his 
powers were confined to the irksome employment of drawing 
plans and maps. To a mind so ardent and enthusiastic this 
drudgery would have been insupportable, had he not been so- 
laced by the society of many distinguished artists and men of 
genius. At this period Mr. Beck became acquainted with a 
young lady, in whose accomplished mind he inspired a recipro- 
city of taste and sentiment, to whom he was united in the year 
1786. 

•In the year 1789 his declining health obliged him to resign 
his situation in the drawing-room of the tower. He then offered 
his services to the marchioness Townshend, to instruct her 
ladyship’s daughters in drawing, which were accepted, and he 
continued in that occupation until the year .1791, when, on the 
faith of Grose the antiquarian, who left unfiftised his “ Antiqui- 
ties of Ireland,” he was requested by Mr. Hooper, the publisher, 
to continue the work. He gladly accepted the proposal, and 
roiguftng every other pursuit made his arrangements for that 
purpose, when Mr. Hooper was suddenly taken ill, and died. 

In the following year Mr. Beck made a tour through the 
western counties of England and Wales. The picturesque and 
romantic scenery of that country presented a school worthy of 
Us genius. It was there, perhaps, he imbibed th£ energy and 
grandeur that distinguish his peculiar style. His bosom glowed 
enthusiasm while he contemplated the sublimity of Snow- 
don, of Flinlimmon, and of Cader Idris. He was a votary of Na- 
ture; and with a master-hand he transferred her mildest graces 
tftfclrtaifvass. Thesptrlted productions which were the result 
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of this tour, gained him many admirers, who suggested that in 
America he would find a theatre for the exercise of powers that 
might afterwards enrich his native country. Yielding to their 
solicitations he embarked for the United States, and landed at 
Norfolk in the year 1795. After a short residence in that city 
he visited Baltimore, where he received such flattering mark*, 
of approbation as induced him to send for his lady, and relin- 
quish the design of an immediate return to England. He had 
not been long in this city when he received a visit from Mr. 
Hamilton of the Woodlands, a gentleman whose name is most 
honourably associated with the history of the fine arts in Ameri- 
ca. He was so much pleased with the works of Mr. Beck that 
he engaged him to paint views of his elegant villa, and when 
there, invited him to settle in Philadelphia* He accordingly re- 
paired thither, accompanied by his lady, who soon after their 
arrival established a seminary for the education of young ladies, 
over which she presided with an assiduity that fpund its reward 
in seeing many of her pupils among the fairest ornaments of 
that city. 

Duting a residence of seven years in Philadelphia, Mr. Beck 
enjoyed the esteem of its most respectable inhabitants, and was 
happy in the acquaintance of Mr* Hamilton, from whom he re- 
ceived many proofs of friendship and respedt; but having made 
a tour through the western states in the spring of 1804, he spent 
some time in Kentucky, where he was prevailed upon once 
more to change his residence, and soon after removed to Lexing- 
ton. The remaining years of his life were varied by few inci- 
dents; for after his settlement is Kentucky, he aeidom left his 
closet* He devoted a part of his time to matfmmatical pursuits 
(for which he had always felt a predilection) and amused Ms 
leisure with music and chemical experiments: but he coosecta* 
ted the greatest portion to poetry. He translated the Odes of 
Anacreon, several books of the Iliad, the Georgies, and a part 
of the iLneid of Virgil, with some of the Odes of Horace; 
besides composing many original and miscellaneous poems. 
Thus occupied in literary pursuits, he passed several years of 
tranquil retirement: but Fortune seems to have persecuted him 
from his infancy; or if she smiled it was only a transient gleam, 
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* A spot of awe m a cloudy sky, 
u A tunny island in a stormy main.” 

In the year 1809 an unexpected calamity interrupted his re- 
pose, sod obliged him to open an academy. It was his intention 
to lave instructed a class of young gentlemen in the higher 
branches of the mathematics and the study of the ancient lan- 
guages; but in the town, where he resided there was already an 
excellent institution, the Transylvania college, and he found 
his pupils limited to a few little boys, whom he could only initiate 
into the rudiments of their education. In 1811 this painful 
occupation was relieved by an engagement to paint a series of 
pictures for Mr. Jervas of Baltimore. He once more took up his 
pencil, and the works he executed for that artist were the last 
efforts of his expiring genius. The comet that appeared in the 
same year afforded an opportunity of exercising his mathemati- 
cal skill. 

In January, 1813, he published his observations on it, ac- 
companied by a diagram representing its orbit. The flattering 
approbation which this work received from many scientific gen- 
tlemen, encouraged a hope that he would be rewarded with a 
professorship do one of the eastern colleges: but his exemplary 
life was soon to be crowned by a higher reward. On the 18th 
of September he was seized with* an imfiantmation of the lungs, 
vkich, though it was not at first thought dangerous, soon set- 
tled into a consumption. He languished until the 14th of De- 
cember, when he tranquilly expired in the sixty-third year of 
kit age. 

Such was the life of George Beck, a man whose genius and 
virtues alike entitle him to our admiration and respfect. En- 
dowed by nature with a comprehensive mind, he had by a per- 
severing and well-directed industry acquired a great fund of 
knowledge. But to those abilities he united a refined delicacy of 
mind, which unfortunately prevented his seeking to occupy the 
station in society for which his genius and acquirements had so 
eminently qualified him. Of his talents as’ a painter it were su- 
perfluous to speak: his own pencil has reared his monument and 
eulogy: nor would it be proper in this place to notice his poeti- 
cal works, as they have not yet been presented to the public. 
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HU accomplished widow, ho wfcter, is now engaged in preparing 
the manuscripts for publication; and the writer of this sketch 
cannot forbear to express hU hope that they will soon add a 
posthumous garland to the memory of his departed friend. 

Baltimore, April to, 1113. 

^ *' d 

Mr. Oldschool, 

In presenting you with this trifle, it is perhaps idle to say 
that it was composed impromptu , by a young lady on hearing of 
the death of the late Mr. Beck; for if it has merit it will be ap- 
preciated, and ,if otherwise, it cannot be conferred by the cir- 
cumstance of its being an extemporaneous production. 


Mourn, Nature mourn thy fondest lover deadl 
His soul on high, from whence it came, has fled; 

No more he'll wander o’er thy valleys green, 

Or to his canvass give the glowing scene. 

Thy drooping fiowrets, and thy forests bare, 

Expressive emblems of thy grief appear; 

But soon revolving days again shall bring 
The sweetest offerings of returning spring; 

Again thy bosom glow with brighter hue, 

Again the feathery choir* their songs renew: 

Thy bard shall ne’er with jcgr thy pretence hail, 

Nor sing thy varied bloom, thy fragrant vale. 

Then lightly rest thy green turf on (us breast, 

A purer heart than Beck’s thou ne’er hast prest. 
Lexington , Kentucky . A. M. v. P. 


FOB THE PORT FOLIO. 

RBVIEW OV THE THIRD AMR UAL HXHtRITIOH OV THR COLUM- 
BIAN SOC1BTY OF ARTISTS AND SEN NS TL VANIA ACADEMY ON 
NINE ARTS* 

Tmb progress and rapid improvement of the arts ah d scien- 
ces throughout the United States, are positive proofs of the ts- 
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tents and enterprise, as well as the wealth and prosperity of the 
American nation. When we look at the history of oqr country 
from ha first settlement to the present period, the mind is fillet) 
with wonder and astonishment! In less than two hundred years 
a new nation has arisen in the western hemisphere, that bids fain ■ 
to mai in knowledge and in consequence any other ancient or 
modern. 

It is foreign from our purpose to examine the various causes 
that have accelerated the gigantic but solid growth of what has 
been emphatically termed the new world! and it is equally fo* 
feign from our intentions to investigate the tendency of thosn 
great political events that have been passing on the great then* 
tie of Europe, for upwards of twenty years past. It may, not, 
however, be improper to remark, that the consequences which 
have resulted from the mad ambition of the old governmental 
have contributed much to the advancement of the arts in this 
country. 

It hqs been long contended that pur political institutions arp 
sot calculated to foster the fine arts, and that the youth of otus 
country, whose genius lends them to pursue the imitative arts, 
ought to look to foreign countries for instruction and, patron* 
ftge. The expei^ence of the three last annual exhibitions has 
completely refuted such opinions, .and has proved to the entire 
tati&faction of the admirers of the arts, that our native genius 
ou rise to excellence without the aid of foreign culture. The 
geasAl diffusion of scientific and literary knowledge throughout 
out extensive republic, has already disseminated a correct taste 
hr all the polished productions of genius. The industry an4 
enterprise of our citizens are confined to no particular section 
of the union— prosperity and wealth are generally the const* 
qoences of the exertions of U free and independent people. 

To facilitate the progress 'of the fine arts, it was necessary 
to collect as it were, into a focus the various talents of artists, 
sod Philadelphia from its population, local situation, and public 
huututians, appeared better fitted than any other city in the 
ui*a for the permanent establishment of an American School qf 
4rt«. To Aw exertions of the Society of Artists of the United 
States (now incorporated by the legWeture qf Penney lewis. 
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under the title of the “ Columbian Society of Artists”) we are 
indebted for the establishment of periodical exhibition*. The 
happy effects already produced by those exhibitions, have fkr ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine expectations. The artists, by com- 
paring their works with each other, and profiting by public opi- 
nion, have been able fairly to appreciate the true value of their 
own productions, have rapidly progressed in improvement , and 
the public have had a fair .opportunity of distinguishing real 
merit. Where correct morals, good education, solid sense, and 
unviftiated taste exist, public opinion must always be correct; 
and we are proud to say, that our city in these respects is second 
te none. 

In reviewing the third annual exhibition, we had no other 
motive than a desire to improve the arts, and to contribute to 
the utmost of our abilities to promote the advancement of an es- i 
tablishment that promises soon to become of great national im- 
portance. We are, however, aware that our observations may give 
offence to some; but as we are conscious of having taken truth 
for a basis, we believe that we have nothing to fear ffom the 
enlightened and liberal, and the censure of others cannot detetr 
us from the performance of a public duty. 

The intention of the Society of Artists in establishing p cm 
odical exhibitions, was evidently to cultivate a taste for the pro* 
due done of our own country, to draw talents from^bbscuritp, to 
remove prejudices respecting foreign productions, and' fiftally to 
establish a school of our own. We do not consider it our 
province to examine the merits or derfeets of *old pictures; but 
as there are some of this description that have been considered 
as a part of the present exhibition, we are under the necessity 
(contrary to our wish) of making some remarks on the 'subject 

PICTURE GALLERY. 

# 

1. The martyrdom of St. Lavjrsnce — Titian. * 

3. St. Francis at hi* devotion *— •Francis Rki. 

3. Christ i» the temple disputing with the Jewish doctsf*-* 
Paul Veronese. • J, * ,; 

4» The Firgiu with the infant Christ and-St.JVm (in tat*” 
tkmof Reubens)— Pereda. : 
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5. St. Joseph with the infant Christ in his arms— School of 
Vandyke. 

6. The reconciliation of Jacob and Esau— Andrew Bec&rro. 

7. Joseph receiving from his brothers , Benjamin and their 
sfemgs* 

The above are pictures selected by an American geatteman, 
now in Europe* and deposited in the academy, with the view of 
promoting the advancement of the fine atrs in his native country. 

Towards the close of the exhibition, a picture was introduced 
aid to be painted by Murrilio, denominated, “ Roman charity/* 
We understand it has been purchased for a large sum by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Picture dealers have 
found it of great importance to attach long stories to old de- 
fective pictures. * As the story goes f relative to this picture, R 
was painted at least three hundred years ago y has been in the 
royal cabinet of Spain for several generations, and at last made a 
most miraculous escape through a window to the United States. 
It is impossible for us to form a correct opinion respecting what 
this picture, might have beent the hand of time has pressed 
heavy upon it; and what is worse, the hands of ignorance have 
endeavoured to mend it. It has evidently been retouched. The 
drawing, colouring, and effect, appear to have been good, but 
are now much obliterated and defaced: the composition is the 
only part of which we can form a decided opinion. The artist 
has treated the subject with great delicacy and judgment, and 
the grouping and general distribution of light and shade is en~ 
titled to our unqualified approbation; but its value as a model is 
tt least doubtful, and indeed we think that both artists and the 
public appreciate much too highly the study of defaced pictures. 
The object of painting is to represent nature. Is nature to be 
viewed through the medium of old cracked pictures? we hope 
net Are we less endowed with capacity than the Flemish and 
Dutch artists, who studied from nature alone? The Grecians 
hid no old pictures to 6tudy from, and yet they arrived at a 
degree of excellence in the arts that stands unrivalled. The 
progress and improvement of the arts in America, must not 
•together depend on foreign productions. The principles of 

▼0£. it. a 
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Vt are simple, and wall understood, and it only requires capa- 
city, practice, and experience, to make an artist in any. country. 

«. Portrait a gentltnuyu-mT, Sully. This picture is paint- 
ad in a different style from the other works of this distinguish- 
ed artist, that have come within our observation. The contour 
is hard, and the colouring unharmonioua. It is also wanting in 
that delicacy and softness, that so peculiarly characterise bis 
Works. This is the only portrait of Mr. Sully’* in the present 
exhibition. . i 

9. The Natural Bridge in Virgima.—JF. Birch. Is a copy 
from an English print, and is certainty not the most sublime 
work of art 

10. Portrait of a gentleman.~~B, Otis. It is with much 
pleasure that we notice the works of this excellent artist 
His pictures appear to be painted with a closer attention ,to 
nature, than any other portraits in oil in the room. His atti; 
tudes are however rather wanting in grace. We reoemmend 
to him particularly the. study of elegance and dignity of expres- 
sion, A proper attention to these will render hist pictures first- 
rate productions. 

11. Telemachu* in the itland of Galyfuo. — C. King. This is 
a copy from a picture by West, and possesses much merit 

16. Fruit fdece~~ Raphael Peale. This is a most exquisite 
production of art, and we sincerely congratulate the artist on the 
effects already produced ou the public mind by viewing his va- 
luable pictures in the present exhibition. Before our annual ex* ; 
hihitions this artist was but little known. The last year he ex* i 
Whited two pictures of still life, that deservedly draw the public 
attention, and wore highly appreciated by the best judges. We 
are extremely gratified to find that he has directed, his talents 
to a branch <rf the arts in which he appears to be so well fitted 
to excel. We recollect to have seen in the famous collection of 
the duke of Orleans (that was brought to London and there 
exhibited in 1790) two small pictures of flowers and fruit by Van- 
Os, that ware there sold for one thousand guineas. . Raphael 
Reale has displayed talents so transeendant in subjects of still 
lifie, that with proper attention amt encouragement, he' wills ** 
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cvepinioo, rival the first artiste, aocioator mode m , in that de- 
partment of painting. 

It haa been remarked by some of oar jtreiwided patrons, com- >' 

Mtiaeew, amateur*, kc. that -the presect exhibition is ndt - 

apod as the two last. It is unfair to Withheld from the ar- 
thtst well-earned praise. We bare seen fourteen Mutual e*. 
ttidsas o( the Royal Academy, and one of the Incorporated So- ^ 

•sty of Artist*, in London* and we are held as well as prood to 
up, that there were in no one. of these celebrated tihibkkm% 
at great a number of pictures on this particular branab of the * 
area as thorn now exhibited by Raphael Peals. We hanre aeon 
msm. of the best preduetksts of art in the world, aad are dasere- 
lyefopiafon that there we seme specimens of native tatonta 
(thick we shall hare occasion to speak of hereafter) exhibited 
by tht CWamMzft Satiety qf drtittr, that hare sorer been swr- 
psued in any Country, and we hope the time is not far distant 
when the works of living artists will be duty appreciated, and 
the admirers of style, manner, V*. of aid emoted, cheated, and 
pm tied pictures, wiU meet with that contempt which they de- 
Mem. 

II. SMjtvrecked rosier. — T. Birch. A prey picture with Bi- 
ds meaning. 

34. The portrait George Clinton, teg. At* viee-fitteaUev* 
tf the United State*,— Aloes. This very excellent picture 
me exhibited and much, admired in the last exhibitiow. It Ism 
been sin ce purchased from the artist, by the Pennsybmfiia Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts. 

as. Portrait *f o ge*tl*Mm.-*C. R. Leslie. In reviewing 
the works of this extraordinary young artist, it is but jwst t* r& 
that be baa not yet twitched bis twentieth year, and that 
it it only two years since his attention has been directed to the 
jmftssioa «rf an artist. The early effusions of genius displayed 
tap young Lesfte, in delineating theatrical characters from mo* 
mniy, were yiewwd with an admiration and astonishment that 
few productions excite. Hie friends advised him to visit Eu- 
rope for teepeovement. He was accordingly, agreeably to hie 
own wishes, put under Mr. West. Planed under wtch a master 
mush w«a expected, tad the excellent production* now exMWt- 
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ed are unquestionably strong proofs of the most exquisite talents 
of our young American painter. The y&rious specimens execu- 
ted by him, previous to hiadeparturc from this country, display- 
ed a taste so chaste, a judgment so solid, and an imagination so 
fine, that we then gave' it as our decided opinion that C. R<Les- 
lie was calculated to shine with distinguished lustre in the high- 
est department of art. Our opinion is fully confirmed, that ha 
will soon become one of the first artists in any country. The 
picture before us is probably his first essay in portrait painting, 
and is a very excellent production. Leslie, however, appears to 
possess all the qualifications to make an historical painter of the 
greatest eminence, and we sincerely hope that no attempt will he 
made to divert the attention of this accomplished and amiable 
young artist from pursuing that department of the fine arts, 
wherein he has given so many striking proofs of his capacity to 
excel. 

37. Portrait of a gentleman*— J. Jarvis. This is a good like- 
ness of a well known character by a well known artist. 

38. Portrait qf Captain HulL — G. Stuart. The public were 
highly gratified by viewing a striking likeness of one of our 
distinguished naval heroes who first wrested the trident from 
the proud mistress of the ocean, executed by one of the first 
artists in the world. 

39. Portrait of a gentleman.— J. Eikheltz. This picture is 
the best production that we have seen from the pencil of this 
meritorious artist. It is an excellent likeness; has great expres- 
sion and good effect. The colouring is however rather too pur- 
ple, which gives a cold appearance to this otherwise excellent 
production. 

34. Mutidora bathing — C. R. Leslie. This is a beautiful copy 
from a picture by West. 

35. Landtcape.— T. Birch. This little picture might more 
properly be called a portrait of a tree, as that object occupies 
nearly all the space. It is very well painted, and appears to be 
studied from nature. 

36. Fruit.— Raphael Peale. We hare already spoken gene- 
rally of the works of this artist, as pictures of uncommon me- 
rit: some of them, however, are not without defects. The indi- 
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ridual objects in this picture are represented with great truth. 
There appears however a deficiency in perspective; it has too 
■rack the appearance of what painters call a birds*eye view. We 
recommend particularly to the attention of this ertist the neces- 
sity of foreshortening , and to make his back-grounds more sub- 
servient to the principal objects, and also to make such arrange- 
ment in the grouping as will best comport with the harmony 
of the whole; and to endeavour as much as possible in the forma- 
tion of his groups, to make the natural colours of the objectsrc* 
presented assist in the general distribution of light and shade. 

38. Timm ef Athens.— C. R. Leslie. This is an original 
production, and displays great knowledge of the first principles of 
the art; the drawing is correct, and the anatomy well understood; 
the character, expression, and general effect of the whole is ex- 
cellent; the drapery is flowing and graceful; the colouring of the 
fat, particularly the parts in shadow, has however rather a 
leaden hue; probably owing to the red and purple tints in the 
drspery. Had the artist made use of yellow and blue, it would 
Imve added much to the harmony, without interfering in any 
Warner with the general effect of this interesting picture. 

41. Battle.— Caldwell* Battles are difficult subjects to paint; 
much depends on the imagination. This artist, in so arduous 
•n undertaking, has shown considerable talents. 

42. Vignier. This little picture appears to be 
copied from a Flemish master, and has considerable merit. 

44. Engagement between the Constitution and Guerriere. 
This picture is smoothly painted; but is deficient in drawing, ef- 
fect, 'and essential parts of the art. 

47. Portrait of a gentleman.— B. Otis. Having already 
spoken of this painter as an artist of excellent talents, we do 
tot consder it necessary to particularize every individual picture 
of his in the present* exhibition. The expression, colouring and 
•fleet of this picture are extremely natural. In comparing the 
portraits of this artist with each other, we find that he has paid 
the strictest attention, both to the complexion and character, and 
what is peculiarly worthy of notice, he has no manner. His 
pictures differ so much in appearance, as to impress the idea of 
their being executed by different artists, and is to us a convin- 
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dug proof of his close attention to nature. Mr. Otis appears to 
be on the high road to &me, and if he follows the friendly ad* 
rice already giten, his character as a portrait painter will he 
fixed on a basis that cannot easily be shaken* 

46. Lord Crme re the charatter qf fftnry 9tk> from nr 
As km Reynold**— C. King. This is a charming little pieti**, 
and gives an excellent idea of the general mariner of the cels* 
hrated artist from whom k is taken. 

49. Portrait qf a gentleman. — James Peale. We observe 
with much gratification lathis exhibition, a number of enceticnt 
portraits, painted by this meritorious and amiable artist. This 
picture has great merit: the drawing, character and expressi on 
ere good; the colouring, however, appears to be rather too Warm. 
We shall speak more particularly of the works of this arttat 
hereafter. 

50* Engagement between tbe Cone Station and G merrkte . 
T. Birch. This ingenious and very industrious artist hen petal* 
odr representations of aU our glorious naval victories since the 
commencement of the war, and in the execution has displayed 
great skill. The ships are painted with much truth. Thu water 
particularly in the engagement between the Wasp and Frolic is 
beautiful. We are inclined to believe that the artist has bean 
cramped, by adhering too closely to particular descriptions* 
A ship is one of the most interesting and picturesque objects 
that can possibly be imagined; but there is a wide difference 
between a picture and a map of a ship. The general foult 
of the pictures intended to represent our naval victories, is tbit 
ef being too formal and otijf, and the vessels are net thrown suC* 
ficiently into perspective to appear either natural or pleasing. 

. Our naval exploits are of a character so extraordinary that 
they have attracted the notice of all nations* The consummate 
•kill, discipline and bravery of our little navy, have drawn forth 
tbe highest encomiums even from our enemies. And the splen- 
did achievements of our naval and military heroes will be leug 
remembered by an entigbteaed and generous people. The gtuim 
qf the art s will call upon her Trumbnii to da them jmrtiee. It hflp 
been said that republics are ungrateful: this is not the cases' the 
services of meo,whehave fought and fatten in the causa of their 
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umoryt will pew be forgotten; and we hope to see the time 
vhtn the wall# of the Capitol* appropriated for our national le- 
gislature, will be decorated with representations of the victories 
of Hun, Decatur, Jones, Bain bridge, Pike, & c. executed in a 
manner worthy of their action*, and of our country. We are of 
opinion, that the beat way would be to treat the aubjecta in the 
manner that. West baa treated the battle La Hogue, and to in- 
troduce portraita of the principal officers after the manner of 
the death of Wolfe , eortie from Gibraltar , death <f Jftleon, &C. 
and to forma, aeries of notional Metrical print*. 

58. Tri^lxf Con*t*ncc,—C' R. Leslie. -This is one of the 
latest and beat productions of this young artist. The composition 
and effect are so excelleutand so consistent with nature, and the 
correct principles of art, that few artists, of the present age can 
Hirpaae it. In this beautiful picture there is no violent contrast of 
light and shade, no spots in the colouring; but a perfect harmony 
pervades the whole. The figures are well drawn* easy and 
graceful. The folds and masses of drapery ere broad without 
being heavy. There is in this picture a great depth of colour. 
The darh draperies well relieved* and the reflected lights are 
managed with the judgment of an experienced artist. We have 
pea the remarks relative to some trifling defects in this picture 
fay the young artist himself, they correspond entirely with our 
opinion, and are at the same titn e convincing proofs of the eorrem 
judgment an well as n$ade*ty of C. R. Leslie. 

b\.Landacape.—ZL. Birch. This is a pret ty pie tun. The 
oust has, however, been too free with, pea-green and patent 
ItUen* The light in the distance is too strong, and injures the 
affect of the middle ground. We recommend to this artist tfet 
Mdy of aerial perspective. , 

61. JLandecafie by a lady of Virginia. V this is an original 
(»dwe have no reaaofl to doubt the fact) it is certainty a rttf 
«t»ordin»y production. 'Theobjocts appear natural and th* 
etfam are Mended with se much troth and harmony* and the 

•hale executed with so much feet Leg «nd jadgmmtt* (bat if did 
analogue did not teH us h was done by a ktdf/t we should pnr- 
OMmce-it tombed by the tend of a matter. 
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68. Portrait of hi* father— Rembrandt Peak. The cbarac* 
ter of this painter has been long established as an artist of great 
eminence, and this picture detracts nothing from his well-earn-- 
ed fames it is painted with great decision and much knowledge 
of art, and is, in our opinion, one of his'best portraits that we 
have seen. 

69. Portrait of a gentleman — James Peale. This is a most 

excellent old head, correctly drawn and well coloured, with vtry 
good effect. - . 

Portrait of a lady— (no number affixed)— James Peale. This 
picture has been much admired for ease and grace. In the gene- 
ral execution the artist has displayed much talent* 

Portrait* of a lady and gerttleman — (no numbers affixed)— 
B* Trott. Nothing is more common than to see portraits of men 
and women; but it is seldom, very seldom, that we see any thing 
that looks. like ladies or gentlemen. We are unacquainted with 
the cant of painters— we know nothing of their wilvir tone*, cat w 
nation tint*, golden , brazen , leaden and iron hue * — we have, how- 
ever, compared the best works of the most distinguished artists 
with each other, atid with the only true standard, Nature, and 
we have found them all defective. 

Actuated equally by a sincere love of truth,' and a detestation 
of fulsome panegyric, we are desirous only to w render unto Ce- 
sar the things that are Cesar’s.” The character of Mr. Trott, as 
a first-rate miniature painter, has been long-established: the two. 
portraits now exhibited by him, have called forth the unqualified 
approbation of thousands; and artists, as well as amateurs, have 
willingly joined in the general and weU-desey ved praise* These 
guniatures produce a sort of magical effect: in viewing them 
we forget that we are looking at small pictures, and believe we* 
really see the living originals. For character, truth of drawing) 
colouring, and effect, they challenge competition; and meere 
sincerely of opinion that they are equal {perhaps sopciior^ to 
works of the most distinguished artists in Europe. We has* 
studied, with some attention, the best portraits of Vandyke, 
Reynolds, Stuart, Romney, and Lawrence: their pictures exhibit 
human nature dignified: they have, painted *oul as well as body t 
Our love of truth, as well as a desire to do justice lo distinguished 
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merit, demand* of as candidly and frankly to declare, that the 
pictures of Trott are worthy of being ranked with the works of 
tote celebrated artists* 

To represent any object, natural or artificial, with accuracy, 
k a matter so difficult, that any proficiency in the art of deline** 
lion attracts our attention* There are, however, certain mathe- 
matical rules, aided by various machines, that enable the portrait 
painter to ascertain the proportions and distance ef the leading 
features of any object; and with industry, without a particle of 
genius, he nay acquire considerable fame as a mere Jmcc-fudnAet. 
The shape, distance, and even colour of the human features, with 
studied attitudes, are hut of little moment without the mmd, or 
what is generally denominated character . We know but little 
ef practical painting; but from an unremitted attention and love 
far the arts, we venture to affirm that none but a superior genius 
cm be a superior artist. To paint a portrait, prim, and 
ftrmai, requires but' little talent; but to paint with r««<, dignity 
led expression, and t6 generalize the character, requires all the 
energies of a superior mind* It ie indeed true, that every stu- 
pid fool, who is rich, may have a portrait of himself; but it is 
equally true, that the stupid are often rendered more so, by the 
ignorance and stupidity of some painters. We have seen many 
nf Stuarts pictures where the living originals did not appear 
to be overburdened with sense; but in no instance have we seen 
tot portraits wanting in dignity and expression. r 

We hare lately seen, in a morning paper, some very illiberal 
remarks on miniature painting, written evidently with -a view to 
bring that very pleasing and important branch of the arts into 
contempt; we have also seen an article written in reply, the 
writer of which has displayed so much talent, and has treated the 
subject in a style so masterly and appropriate, that we have 
considered it of importance to introduce h, as it perfectly 
corresponds with our own observations on portrait painting in 
ftnend. 

* Paint by the sere, let your canvass spread 
Broad as the mainsail of a man of war; 

Your whale should eat up every other head. 

Just aslhe sun licks up each sn e aking Under. 

▼OL. II. 9 
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“ The writer of an article, in a morning paper, on the late 
exhibition at the Academy of Fine Arts, in. adopting an opinion 
that pictures are only valuable in proportion to their size, seems 
to have taken the above ludicrous couplet of the facetious Peter 
Pindar as a feet, and proceeds upon his premises accordingly. 
After speaking of several painters and their works, with which 
we have nothing to do in this place, he tella us iC two miniature 
pictures, by Trott, attracted unusual attention and admiration.” 
Flattering, * ndeed, would this appear to Mr. Trott: but mark the 
sequel; and wondqr not that two such petty things should obtain 
praise— it was the praise of an ignorant multitude, nowise ver- 
sed in the dark mysteries of painting; but with the eyes that God 
has given them, and unacquainted with the jargon and technical 
terms of art, guided only by the spontaneous and unsophisticated 
effuaiona of nature — they, with an unbecoming boldness, dare to 
look and judge for themselves! If Mr. Trott could be pleased 
with the praise of people of this kind, he seems to have some 
cause for gratulation; but, alas! even that pleasure is of short 
duration. Ere he can taste of the temperate cup, the writer of 
the article, in the very next paragraph, like another don Pedro 
positive, is ready with his wand to dash it from his lips! We 
shall now quote the paragraph of the writers u The number of 
miniatures too, was less than formerly; but some of them were 
certainly in the highest style of excellence. Two, by Trott, at- 
tract^ universal attention and admiration. After all, however, 
this branch of the art is so petty, so like toacup painting, that 
it is a pity so much talent as Mr. T rott possesses should be wasted 
upon it: indeed some of the French china surpasses it in delica- 
cy, in colouring, and in expense— it should be the employment 
of little misses, and in some parts of the world is practised by wo- 
men. The artist, however meritorious, is but a mere epheme- 
ron to provide presents for lovers, and ornaments for the toilet, 
which are thrown into some obscure drawer when the lover cools 
or the fashion changes: neither his work nor his reputation have 
Any permanent existence.” Such is the language; I hope, how- 
ever, not the opinion of the writer, upon that branch of the art 
called miniature painting. We hope to be forgiven if we should 
dwell longer upon the examination of this article than at first 
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right would appear necessary. To painters, and those really ac- 
quainted with the difficulties and relative merits of the art, it 
would be unnecessary to explain: in fact, we do pot know but 
in that case it would be more absurd than the thing we are about 
to analyze. To them at first blush it must carry so much ab- 
surdity upon the face of it, that although they might feel a mo- 
mentary indignation at the boldness and absurdity of the author, 
it wbuld'Soon give way to feelings of a more mixed and pleasant 
kind, an i finally terminate in an involuntary burst of laughter* . 

“After endeavouring to convince us of the total insignifican- 
cy of miniature painting, and that he has seen teacups more 
beautiful and more expensive; to reduce it, as he thinks, still 
lower, and place it in the most degrading light, he tells us that 
in some parts of the world itas even practised by women . “ Grant 
me patience, Heaven!*' what a satire upon this your “ last best 
gift!’* Woman! — and what is not woman caple of, where talent 
and virtue are required^ that man can do? For our part, we be- 
lieve them possessed of every excellence, and every virtue, that 
adorns human nature. The names of Kauffman, Le Bran, and 
many others, attest their skill and excellence in the art of paint- 
mg; whilst the page of history records the names of thousands, 
who have excelled in evefy branch of art and of learning. There 
is at-present a lady in England who paints miniature pictures on 
ivory, which are so exquisitely beautiful that she has received 
the sum of one hundred guinea * for a single portrait. 1 What 
vandal* they must be in England — we suppose it is the same 
»France*~to give so much money for such a petty thing. They 
never cqn havi seen those beautiful teacup a mentioned by the 
writer! But after all, portraits might be painted on teacups, and 
very well painted too; but in that case tlm cup must be square 
or H would destroy the picture — this admitted, however, we see 
no reason why teacups, tt arranged in goodly row,*' on the man- 
tkpiece, with a portrait on each, should not have as good an ef- 
fect as many pictures have that are stuck against the wall; be- 
sides what amusement it would afford the ladies while taking 
tea! what an opportunity while sipping the balmy beverage* arid 
looking their pictured friends in the face, of descanting on the 
virtues and amiable qualities of the originals! The writer next 
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proceeds to tell us, “ that the artist is a mere ephemeral to pro* 
vide presents for lovers and ornaments for the toilet, he. See. 
that when the lover cools or the fashion changes they are thrown 
away or thought of no more.” What a mortifying thing to ba- 
chelors, who ever intend getting married, to be toM that nqt only 
love but even friendship subsides so soon after the nuptial tic! 
It certainly infers this, for even common friendship would in- 
duce them to look on the picture with complacency, to say no* 
thing of common taste, which would preserve the picture, if wclj 
executed, whether the original was regarded or even known. 
But our friend and well-wisher, for we will presume you to bn 
so, suffer us to tell you, you have not hit on the right cause why 
miniature pictures are so soon thrown away after marriage. If 
it be the case, as you assert, the reason then is, that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the common run of miniature pictures arc 
not at all like the originals, and have likewise as little to recom- 
mend them, as works of art, as the pictures on your china cups. 
We will now inform you, as you certainly appear to be ignorant 
what a good miniature picture is; what are its merits, and bow 
it is appreciated by every one who has a particle of taste. A 
good miniature picture should have the same appearance that the 
best oil portrait, painted large as life, produces when viewed 
through a diminishing glass. The miniature painter requires 
the same knowledge of the art that the best portrait painter pos- 
sesses; but as he has to produce the same effect in so small a 
compass, he has more difficulties to encounter in the execution 
than the oil painter has, and much more time is required for the 
completion. In the city of London there are, perhaps, five hun- 
dred miniature painters, and not more than four or half adosen 
individuals among them who excel. The number serves to show 
how generally pleasing this branch of the art is. The few that 
excel gives the reason why apparently so high a price is paid for 
a good miniature picture. Miniature pictures have many advan- 
tages over portraits large as Hfe. In many cases we cannot 
help looking upon large portraits as an ostentatfous display of 
seH4ove: a miniature picture may be incased or it may be hung 
up: the portrait is constantly staring from the wall. For our 
part we would not wish the portraits of our friends constant - 
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ly before us— there are times when we would retire to bold* 
•Dent but pleasing converse with them in the persons of, their 
pictures* In Europe, among the rich end the noble, miniature 
pictures are exceedingly valued; and as the writer of the urticle 
eu which we are commenting might say, they are put in the 
"high places.” A man might have hit whole line of ancestors 
preserved In miniature ina small cabinet (no unpteasing thought!) 
where it would be impossible to have large pictures of them. 
Even the writer just alluded to, when the all-sweeping hand of 
time shall consign his body to the grave, and his portrait to the 
garret— shall ‘take at once the poet and the song* and bury him 
and his works in oblivion— even be might live sometime in the 
memory of many people by the aid of a well-painted miniature 
picture.” « 

75. Children and Bubble.— C. King. 

“ Philosophers, like children, sometimes choose, 

* To chase the babble and the substance loose .* 9 

This picture is entitled to much praise. The subject is fanci- 
ed and executed with considerable judgment: there are some 
parts, especially the cat on the table looking up at the bubble f 
that attracted our attention: we are, however, inclined to believe 
that the artist has laboured more on this picture than was neces- 
aary, particularly the colouring. 

87. Portrait qf a young lady with a parrot.— J. Worrell. 
There is something about the works of this young artist that 
promise much of future excellences although defective in what 
may be termed the mechanical parts of the art, his pictures ne- 
vertheless possess much character, and we have no doubt, with , 
proper application, Mr. Worrell will attract distinguished notice 
as an artist. 

98. Death qf Julius C*sar<— (front West.)— J. Paul. This 
picture was painted many years ago when the artist was very 
young. It was taken from a print after West. The figures are 
large and painted with great truth. From the excellence of 
this early production of Mr. Paul’s, we are inclined to believe 
that bad he turned his attention to historical instead of portrait 
painting, he would hare ranked very high in the highest depart* 
moot of the arts. 
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• 96. Design qf a grand national monument commemorative qf 

the illustrious Washing ion,— William Strickland. In this de- 
sign the artist has displayed much taste, as well as a correct 
knowledge of architecture. He has also displayed a complete 
acquaintance with the rules of perspective; and the effect of the 
whole is excellent. The time is perhaps not very distant when 
the views of the architect will be realized. Those departed heroes 
who have fought and fallen in defence of our independence, de- 
serve to have their fame handed down to the latest posterity, by 
monuments worthy of the glorious actions they have achieved. 

Portrait qf Mrs. Madison , modelled in colour — G. M. Miller. 
The artist is entitled to much praise; the likeness is correct, and 
executed in* a very pleasing manner. Mr. Miller has exhibited 
on the preset^ occasion, a great variety of specimens of model- 
ling, which have Very justly attracted the notice of the admirers 
of a very difficult and very important branch of the fine arts. 

1 1 9. Blind Fiddler. — J. L. Krimmell. This beautiful little 
picture is a copy from an English print, engraved by /Burnet, 
from an original picture of the same size, by the celebrated 
Wilkie. Although the dosign, composition and effect of this 
picture are not the productions of our young artist, yet we must 
give him great credit for his beautiful and harmonious colouring, 
and for the masterly manner in which he has preserved the cha- 
racter of the original. It is impossible, for us to pass over this 
copy without noticing the extraordinary merits of the original. 
The subject is one of those that daily occur in the simple walks 
of common life; it is delineated with truth and elegance, and ex- 
hibits without affectation, the comforts and happiness of domestic 
life— -the scene is the inside of a cottage— the blind fiddler is re- 
presented seated and beating time to his music, and his whole soul 
appears fixed on the subject. His family, consisting of a wife 
and two children, appear but little affected by the variety of his 
rounds. , The boy warming himself at the fire seems to feel 
more from the effects of cold than the music— the family of the 
house, old and young, are sensibly affected with the scene, and . 
visible expression of pleasure is on the countenances of all; even 
the dog turns bis ear towards the fiddler and seems pleased with 
the harmony qf sounds . The mistress of the bouse is seated 

t «. 
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sear tbe centre of the floor, with an infant on her knee that ap- 
pears electrified, and springing towards its father, who stands 
opposite with his arms extended in the act of snapping his 
thumbs and fingers, and his attention seems equally divided be- 
tween the infant and the music — two little girls stand before 
their mother with their eyes riveted on the musical guest — a 
boy about ten years of age, unobserved by any but the servant 
maid, is busily employed with a pair of bellows and a stick in 
imitation of the fiddler, mid a rude drawing stuck on the door 
behind him, shows that he has a genius for the imitative arts— 
a fine old man who forms the centre of this admirable group 
appears to be a grandfather in the family, is standing with his 
back to the fire, sedately viewing with fixed marks of gratifica- 
tion. the pleasing scene before him. The appearance of clean- 
liness and comfort are here fully displayed. The various im- 
plements of industry combine to form this exquisite production 
of art; and the head of a clergyman and a bible on the mantle- 
piece, is a proof that the painter conceived that religion was es- 
sential to human happiness. Mr. Wilkie may be considered 
die founder of a new school of painting— he appears to have 
copied nature very closely, without her deformities: he has given 
til the character, and finish of Teniers without his vulgarities. 
His .pictures are equally interesting to the learned and ignorant 
—they are faithful, chaste, and dignified representations of na- 
ture, conveying at the same time pleasure and instruction. 

Mr. Wilkie is a native of Scotland, is only thirty-five years 
of age, and according to the best information we can collect* he 
has never been in France or Italy. He has acquired a know- 
ledge of his profession by his own exertions alone* We have 
been thus particular relative to this artist, because we believe 
his school of painting is well fitted for our republican manners and 
habits, and more likely than any other, to be appreciated at pre- 
sent* Instead of mounting on the wings of imagination and' as- 
cending into the regions of fancy } our artists may exercise their 
talents to more advantage by representing real objects. There 
is s simplicity about this charmin g and refined production of \Vil- 
kie, which entitles him, in our opinion, to hold that rank as a 
painter which Goldsmith holds as a poet and an author. 
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ISO. Quilting Froitc.*— J. L. Kriininell. 'This is aa original 
and very excellent picture, and was no doubt intended as a com- 
panion to bis copy of Wilkie’s blind fiddler. Throughout the whole 
of this charming and very interesting subject we can perceive 
strong marks of the genius of the painter. The composition* 
drawing, colouring and effect* display much knowledge of the 
true principles of art: the style is evidently his own. Mr. Krim- 
mell is a pupil m the school of Mature, and he has already given 
sufficient proofs that he has not studied in vain. His figures 
are graceful* easy, and well drawn. On first viewing this pictnse 
we were inclined to believe that the objects were rather crowd* 
•d; but on mature consideration, we changed our opinion. 
The subject represents a sort of entertainment, or tea-party ani 
dance, given at the close of what U called a quitting frolic. It 
is very natQral to suppose that a small room would not only bo 
fall, but crowded, and that every thing wanted on the occasion 
Would he kt requisition — the tea-cups, kc. are placed on astpsft 
tray close together {evidently for the want of a larger.) The 
bustle throughout this entertaining scene ts very visible, sal 
managed by the artist with great dexterity. The subject is 
good, and executed with great judgment, and if JVfr. KrimmeH 
only perseveres in the path he has chosen, we ure decidedly of 
Opinion that his labours and talents will contribute largely to- 
wards giving a character to the arts in our own country. 

128 . Engagement between the privateer schooner Comet, tap* 
fain Boyie, of Baltimore, and a Portuguese sloop tf war' and 
three English vessels under her convoy .— dames Peate, junior. 
This picture is painted with great spirit, and certainly does 
much credit to the young artiBt. The story is well told: the 
objects easy and natural. The effect produced by the^re and 
smoke, Mended with moonSght, is extremely beautiful, and is to 
Us a proof that the painter is no common observer of nature. 

i 

ANTIQUE SALOON.* 

We regret that the close of the exhibition would not permit 
us to go into a detail of the numerous and very excellent produc- 
tions exhibited in this room. There are two beautiful busts in 
marble by Ceracchi. Several excellent models by Rush. A 
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qomber of masterly drawings in colours by the late Mr. Beck. 
M. Baralett has exhibited a drawing in a new style. It repre- 
sents the inside view of Oliver Evans’s foundery, and appears 
to be done with a kind of black chalk, and has a fine effept— 
Mr. Wood has displayed much talent in a number of portraits 
in water efclours; and Mr. Miller has also shown much know- 
ledge in a great variety of models. There are two beautiful 
dnurmgs, in Indian-ink, by Kearney, representing the engage- 
ments between the Wasp, and Frolic atid Hornet and Peacock , 
executed with more freedom and taste than any pictures on the 
same subject that we have seen. Among the number of ex- 
cellent productions that fill this room, we cannot pass over a 
beautiful painting* on velvet by Mrs. Jones— we sincerely hope 
i that the labours of this female artist will be duly appreciated 
b j the American fair. 

M, 


CRITICISM — FOR THE PORT FOLIO. - 

CUM TABULIS AN1MUM CENSORI3 SXJMET HONBSTI. — Hor. 

Ionia; including letters by the wane writer, under other signatures (now 
fint collected:) To which are added, his confidential correspondence with 
Mr. Wilkes, and his private letters addressed to Mr. H. S. Woodfalb with 
s preliminary essay, notes, fac -similes, 8cc. 2 vols. 8vo. Bradford and In- 
ikeep, Philadelphia. 

The author of these letters - has had the good fortune re- 
served to but few prophets of witnessing the accomplishment of 
his own predictions. When in a moment of triumph he foretold, 
about forty years ago, that the <* Bible and Junius would be read 
when the commentaries of the Jesuits were forgotten,” his most 
sanguine hopes could scarcely have anticipated the fact, that on 
this side of the Atlantic there is scarcely a single work in the 
higher branches of literature more generally known and read 
than theLetters of Junius. Yet generally circulated and admired, 
as they are, the ordinary editions of Junius’s letters are in the 
vol. ir. r 
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highest degree unsatisfactory. They begin and end abruptly; 
they contain no good account of the state of politics which pre- 
ceded the appearance of Junius; the mode in which he first an* 
ttounced himself to the public, and the extent and nature of his 
popularity; no explanation of many allusions to obscure personii 
to obsolete topics, or local information: in short, the- luminous 
path of Junius was surrounded not merely by the factitious 
darkness which he himself created, but by a thousand shades 
which were every day thickening over his course. All these in- 
conveniences have been remedied by the present edition, which 
is unquestionably the best in every respect which has hitheite 
appeared, and which, though something, is still left to desire, 
contains a great deal of very curious and interesting matter. 

The publisher of the work is understood to be the son of 
Mr. H. S. Woodfall, the proprietor of the Daily Advertiser, in 
which the letters of Junius originally appeared, who must ne- 
cessarily have possessed mucfi information with regard to bis 
distinguished correspondent, besides having many of his private 
letters. The edition is therefore from the purest source: it con- 
sists of a preliminary essay on the character and authorship of 
the letters; a collection of private letters from Junius to Wood- 
fall, and the private correspondence between Junius and Wilkes. 
Then follow the letters of Junius, and a collection of iniscelte 
neous letters from the same pen under different signatures. Tie 
great and universal circulation of these letters would render any 
remarks from us on the character of Junius, or his peculiar style, 
perfectly superfluous; and we shall therefore render this notice 
much more profitable to our readers, by presenting to them, in 
h condensed form, the most valuable matter contained under eadl 
of the above heads. 

The first appearance and the progress of Junhis, with tbs 
termination of his labours, is thus described in the prefiminatf 
essay. 

It was on the 28th of April, in the year 1767 , that the late Mr. H. 8 
Woodfall, received, amidst other letters from a great number of correspa** 
dents for the use of the Public Advertiser of which he was the proprietor, 
the first public address of this celebrated writer. He had not then assumed 
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tboKOK, or rstfaer written under the signature of Junius; nor did he always 
• indeed aoiunr a signature of any kind. When he did so, however, hit signs* 
tee was diversified, and the chief of them were Mnemon and Atticus, Luci- 
m, Junius and Bmtns. Under the first he sarcastically opposed the minis* 
tty upon the subject of the Nullum Tempos bill, which involved the celebra, 
ted dispute concerning the transfer on the part of the crown of the duke of 
fcnteffs estate of the forest of Inglewood, and the manor and castle of 
Gsriitie, to air James Lowther, son-in-law of ford Bute, upon the plea that 
tee lands, which formerly belonged to the crown, had not been duly speci* 
led in king William’s grant of them to the Portland family; and that heaoe^ 
although they had been in tbe Portland family for nearly seventy years, 
they of right belonged to the crown still. The letters signed AUicusand 
liutus relate chiefly to the growing disputes with tbe American colonies: 
asd those subscribed Lucius ^exclusively to the Outrageous dismiss km of sin 
Jeffrey Amherst from his post of governor of Virginia. 

The name of Mnemon seems to have been merely taken up at haxard- 
That of Atticus was u nqu esti on ably assumed from the author’s own opinion of 
the purity of his style, an opinion in which the public universally concurred: 
md the three remaining signatures of Lucius, Junius, and Brutus were obvi- 
rnsly deduced from a veneration for the memory of the celebrated Roman 
patriot, who united these three names in his own. 

There were also a variety of other names occasionally assumed by this 
tetBe political writer, to answer particular purposes, or more completely to 
soseesl himself, and carry forward his extensive design. That of FhUo-Ju- 
te, he has avowed to the public, in the authorised edition of the Letters of 
Jtvius: but besides this they have yet to recognize him under the mask of 
foplicola, Domitian, Vindex, and a variety of others, as the subjoined pages 
ril sufficiently testify. 

The most popular of our author’s letters anterior to those published with 
tfe signature of Jumus in 1769, were those subscribed Actions and Luoi* 
te to the former of which the few letters signed Brutus seem to have been 
fittie more than auxiliary, and are consequently not polished with an equal 
degree of attention. These letters, in point of time, preceded those with 
the signature of Juries by a few weeks: they are certainly written with ad- 
mirable spirit and perspicuity, and are entitled to all the popularity they ac- 
fsied: — yet they are not perhaps possessed of more merit than our author’s 
kites signed Mnemon. They nevertheless deserve a more minute attention 
bom their superior celebrity. The proofs of their having been composed by 
fee writer denominated Jukius are incontestable: the manner, the phraseolo- 
gy, the sarcastic, exprobatory style, independently of any other evidence, suf- 
ficiently identify them. These therefore are no^r added, together with such 
ethers whose genuineness is equally indisputable, to the acknowledged let* 
te» of J u ror , toreador his productions complete. 
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The attention paid to these philippics, and the celebrity they had so con- 
siderably acquired, stimulated the author to new and additional exertions: 
and having- m the beginning of the ensuing year completed another with more 
than usual elaboration and polish, which he seems to have intended as a kind 
of introductory address to the nation at large, he sent it forth under the name 
of Junius (a name he had hitherto assumed but once) to the office of the 
Public Advertiser, in which journal it appeared on Saturday, January 21, 
17:69. The popularity expected by the author from this performance wan 
more than accomplished; and what in some measure added to his fame, was 
a reply, (for the Public Advertiser was equally open to all parties) from a 
real character of no small celebrity a scholar, as well as a iq*n .of rank, 
sir Wm. Draper; principally because the attack upon his majesty’s ministers 
bad extended itself to Lord Granby, at that time commander in chief, for 
whom sir William professed the most oordial esteem and friendship. 

The last political letter that ever issued under the signature of Junius 
was addressed to Lord Camden. It appeared in the Public Advertiser for 
Jan. 21, 1772, and followed the publication of his long and elaborate address 
to lord Mansfield upon the illegal bailing of Eyre; and was designed to sti- 
mulate the noble earl to a renewal of the contest which he had commenced 
with the chief justice towards the close of the preceding session of parlia- 
ment. It possesses the peculiarity of being the only encomiastic letter that 
ever fell from his pen under the signature ofJujrius. 

Lord Camden, however, was not induced by this earnest attempt and last 
letter of Junius to renew his attack upon lord Mansfield; yet this yas not 
the reason, or 'at least not the sole or primary reason for Jurfius’s diseoo- j 

turning to write. It has already been observed, that so early as July, 1769, ! 

be began to entertain thoughts of dropping a character and signature which 
must have cost him a heavy series of labour, and perhaps not unfrequently 
exposed him to no small peril. u I really doubt,” says he, M whether 1 shall 
write any more under this signature . I am weary of attacking a set of brutes, 
whose writings are really too dull to furnish me with even the materials of 
contention, and whose measures are too gross and direct to be the subject of 
argument, or to require illustration.” 

Even so long afterwards as January 19, 177S, in the very last letter we 
have any certain knowledge he ever addressed to Mr. Woodfkll, he urges pre- 
cisely the same motives for his continuing to desist. “ I have seen the signals j 

thrown out for your old friend and correspondent. Be assured I have had j 

good reason for not complying with them. In the present state of things, if 
I were to write again, I must be as silly as an y of the horned cattle that run 
mad through the city, or as any of your wise aldermen. I meant the emm j 

and the public: both abe given up. I feel for the honour of this country, 
when I ate that there are not ten men in it who will unite and stand together 
upon any one question. But it is all alike vile and contemptible. Tsu have 


i 
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•ever flinched that I know of: I shall always rejoice to hear of your prospe- 
rity. If you have any thing to communicate of moment to yourself, you may 
ase the last address and give a hint" 

The mode in which the communication between the writer 
and his printer was carried on is interesting. 

Thus widely informed, and applying the information he was possessed of 
with an unsparing hand, to purposes of general exposure in every instance 
of political delinquency, it cannot but be supposed that Junius must have 
excited a host of enemies in every direction, and that his safety, perhaps his 
existence, depended alone upon his concealment Of this he was sufficient- 
ly sensible. In his last letter to sir Wm. Draper, who had endeavoured by 
every means to stimulate him to a disclosure of himself, he observes, “ As 
to me, it is by no means necessary that I should be exposed to the resentment 
of the worst and the most powerful men in this country, though I may be indif- 
ferent about yours. Though you would fight, there are others who would 
tuaitinate” To the same effect is the following passage in a confidential 
letter to Mr. WoodfalL “ I must be more cautious than ever; I am sure I 
should not. survive a discovery three days; or, if 1 did, they would attaint 
»e by bill.” On many occasions, therefore, notwithstanding all the 
calmness and intrepidity be affected in his public letters, it is not to be won- 
dered at that he should betray some feelings of apprehension in his confiden- 
tial intercourse. In one of his private letters, indeed, he observes, “As to 
*e, be assured it is not in the nature of things that they (the Cavendish fa- 
mily) or you or any body else should ever know me, unless I make myself 
known: all arts, or inquiries, or rewards, would be equally ineffectual.’* But 
mother letters he seems not a little afraid of detection or surmise. “ Tell 
me candidly,” he says, at an early period of his correspondence with Ml*. 
Ifoodfall under the signature of Junius, “whether you know or suspect who 
I am.” “ You must not write to me again,” he observes in another letter, 
" but be assured I will never desert you.” “ Upon no account, nor for any 
reason whatever are you to write to me until I give you notice.” “ Change 
to the Somerset coffee-house, and let no mortal know the alteration. I am 
persuaded you are too honest a man to contribute in any way to my destruc- 
tion. 'Act honourably by me, and at a proper time you shall know me.” 

The Somerset coffee-house formed only one of a great variety of places, 
at winch answers and other parcels from the printer of the Public Advertiser 
were ordered to be left No plan indeed could be better devised for 
seaway than that by which this correspondence was maintained. A com- 
mon name, such as was by no means 'likely to excite any peculiar at- 
tention, was first chosen by Juzcius and a common place of deposit in- 
dicated:— the parcels from Judins himself were sent direct to the print- 
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ing-offi ce, and whenever a. parcel or letter in return was. waiting for hist* 
$ was announced in the notices to correspondents by such signals as M N. E. 
C.” — ”a letter,” w Vindex shall be considered,” “ C. in the usual place,” M ao 
old Correspondent shall be attended to,” the introductory C. being a little 
varied from that commonly used; or by a line of Latin poetry. " Don’t al- 
ways use,” says our author, “ the same signal: any absurd Latin verse will an- 
swer the purpose.” And when the answer implied a mere negative or affir- 
mative, it was communicated in the newspaper by a simple yet or no. Tbs 
names of address more commonly assumed were Mr. William Middleton, or 
Mr. John Fretly, and the more common places of address were the bar of the 
Somerset coffee-house as stated above, of the New Exchange, or Munday*s 
in Maiden Lane, the waiters of which were occasionally feed for their punctu- 
ality. But these too were varied for other names and places of abode as cir- 
cumstances might dictate. 

By what conveyance Junius obtained his letters and parcels from the 
places at which they were left for him is not very clearly ascertained. From 
the passage quoted from his private letter No. 10, as also from the express 
declaration in the dedication to his own edition of his letters, that he was ft 
that time “ the sole depository of his own secret,” it should seem that be had 
also been uniformly his own messenger: yet in his private letter of January 
18, 1772, he observes, “ the gentleman who transacts the conveyancing part of 
our correspondence tells roe there was much difficulty last night” In truth, 
the difficulty and danger of his constantly performing his own errand must 
have been extreme; and it is more reasonable therefore to suppose that he 
employed some person on whom he could place an implicit reliance; while to 
ovoid the apparent contradiction between such a fact, and that of his affirm- 
ing that he was the sole depository of his own secret, it is only necessary to 
conceive at the same time that the person thus confidentially employed was 
not entrusted with the full scope and object of his agency.* He sometimes, 
as we learn from his own testimony, employed a common chairman as his 
messenger, and perhaps this, after all, was the method most usually resorte4 
to. 

That a variety of schemes were invented and actually in motion to detect 
him there can be no doubt; but the extreme vigilance he at all times evinced, 
and the honourable forbearance of Mr. Woodfall, enabled him to baffie every 

* Mr. Jackson, the present respectable proprietor of the Ipswich Journal* us* 
at this time in the employment of the late Mr. Woodfall, and he observed to the 
editor, in September last, that he once saw a tall gentleman dressed in a light cent 
with bag and sword, throw into the office door opening into Ivy lane a letter of 
Junius's, which he picked up and immediately followed the bearer of it into Si- 
Paul's Church-yard, where he got into a hackney coach and drove off But whe- 
ther this was “ the gentleman who transacted the conveyancing part” or JuNiU# 
himself, it is impossible to ascertain. 
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effort, and to persevere in his concealment to the last. “ Tour letter,” says 
he in one of his private notes, “was twice refused last night, and the waiter 
ss often attempted to see the person who sent fbr it.” 

On another occasion his alarm waa excited in consequence of various let- 
ters addressed to him at the printing office, with a view aa he suspected of 
lading to a disclosure either of his person or abode. “I return yon,” says 
he in reply, “the letters you sent me yesterday. A man who can write nei- 
ther common English nor spell, is hardly worth attending to. It is probably 
a tap fbr me: I should be glad to know what the fool means. If he writes 
again, open his letter, add if it contain any thing worth my knowing, send it: 
ftherwise not Instead of 4 C. in the usual place, 9 say only ‘ a letter 9 when you 
lave occasion to write to me again. I shall understand you.” 

The great and doubtful question who was the author of Ju- 
ahis’s letters is discussed at considerable length, with much 
knowledge of fact, though not always with equal acuteness. 
The aim of the writer is to destroy the pretensions of all 
whose names have been ever introduced as claimants to this 
honour, without undertaking to substitute any other in their 
place* However unsatisfactory such a conclusion may be to otir 
curiosity, it is at least one step towards truth to remove the er- 
fort which have impeded its progress, and the arguments of the 
editor are therefore entitled to very respectful consideration. 
Although he does not designate any individual, be has collected 
a variety of characteristics, which any future candidate must 
possess before he can be received as Junius. 

That he was a man of easy, if not of affluent circumstances, is tmques- 
fetabte, from the feet that he never could be Induced in any way or shape to 
festive any acknowledgment from the proprietor of the Public Advertiser, 
hr the great benefit and popularity he conferred on this paper by his writings, 
■ribs wtuoh he Was feirty entitled. When the first genuine edition of his 
kfetevi was on the point of publication, Mr. Woodfall again urged him either 
la accept half its profits, or to point out some public charity or other instl- 
fetioa to which an equal sum might be presented. His reply to this request 
h contained la a paragraph of one of his Private Letters, No. 59, and confers 
waffit on both the parties. “ What you say about the profits is very hand- 
Me. 1 tike to deal with such men. As for myself be assured that / am fie 
btemeU peemdaty vie wt, and np other person I think has any claim to share 
wife you. Blake die most of it, therefore* and let your views in life be d» 
Med to a solid, however moderate independence: without it no man can he 
kq>py nor even honest” In this last sentence he reasoned from the sphere 
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of life in which he was accustomed to more* and, confining it to this sphere, 
the transactions of every day show us that he reasoned correctly. It is an 
additional proof, as well of his affluence, as of his generosity, that not long 
Sfier the commencement of his correspondence with the printer of the Pub- 
lic Advertiser, he wrote to him as follows: “ For the matter of assistance, 
be assured, that, if a question should arise upon any writings of mine, you 
shall not want it;— in point of money be assured you shall never suffer.* 9 In 
perfect imd honourable consonance with which, when the printer waa at length 
involved in a prosecution in consequence of Jojtius’s letter to the king, he 
wrote to him as follows: “ If your affair should come to trial, and you should be 
found guilty, you will then let me know what expense foils particularly on 
yourself: for I understand you are engaged with other proprietors. Some 
way or other you shall be reimbursed.* 9 

That Jexius moved in the Immediate cfrcle of the court, and was inti- 
mately and confidentially connected, either directly or indirectly, with all the 
public offices of government, is, if possible, still clearer than that he was a 
roan of independent property; for the feature that peculiarly characterised 
him, at the time of his writing, and that cannot even now be contemplated 
without surprise, was the facility with which he became acquainted with 
every ministerial manoeuvre, whether public or private, from almo»t the very 
instant of its conception. At the first moment the partisans of the prime mi- 
nister were extolling his official integrity and virtue, in not only resisting the 
terms offered by Mr. Vaughan for the purchase of the reversion of a patent- 
place in Jamaica, but in commencing a prosecution against him for thus at- 
tempting to corrupt him, Juki us, in his letter of Nov. 29, 1769, vol. i. p. 
185, exposed this affectation of coyness, as he calls it, by proving that the 
minister was not only privy to, but a party concerned in, the sale of another 
patent place, though the former had often been disposed of before in a man- 
ner somewhat if not altogether similar. The particulars of (his tfans&ctistt 
are given in his letter to the Duke of Grafton, Dec. 12, 1769, voL i. p. 
and in his private note to Mr. Woodfall of the same date. No. 15. The rapi- 
dity with which the affair of general Gansel reached him has been already no- 
ticed. In his letter to the duke of Bedford he narrates facts which Could 
scarcely be known but to persons immediately acquainted with the family. 
And when the printer was threatened with a prosecution in consequence df 
this letter, be says to him in a private note, * it is clearly my opinion that 
you have nothing to fear from the duke of Bedford. I r e s er v e some things 
expressly to awe him incase he should think of bringing you before die house 
of lords. I am 1 sure I could threaten him privately with such a stocm so 
‘would make him tremble even in his grave. 99 He was equally acquainted 
with the domestic concerns of lord Hartford’s family. Of a Mr. Swinnqj^a 
correspondent of the printer’s, he observes in another confidential 
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• na**Hm*y isa wretched but a dangerous fool: he had the impudenoe 
logo to lord Sackville, whom he had never spoken to, and to ask him whe- 
ther or no he was the author of Jumus — take care of him.*’ This anecdote 
is sot a little curious: the fact was true, and occumd but a day or two be- 
fae'lhe letter was written: but how Junius, unless he had been lord Sack- 
'd!* himself, should have been so soon acquainted with it, baffles all con- 
jecture. In reality several persons to whom this transaction has been related, 
—freeing it with other circumstances of a similar tendency, have ventured, 
hit too precipitately, to attribute the letters of J uni us to his lordship. 


And again more particularly: 


These few desultory and imperfect hints are the whole that the •wri- 
ter of this essay has been able to collect concerning the author of the letters 
of Jmrias. Yet desultory and imperfect as they are he still hopes that they 
Stef aot be utterly destitute both of interest and Utility. Although they do 
mi undertake positively to ascertain who the author was, they offer a fair test 
Is point out negatively who he was not; and to enable us to reject the pre- 
igf a host of persons, whose friends have claimed for them so distin- 
\ an honour. 

~ Stott— the observations contained in this essay it should se$m to follow on- 
tUttfluniihly that the author of the letters of Junius was an Englishman of 
cultivated education, deeply versed in the language, the laws, the con- 
ftytffcte and history of his native country: that he was a man of easy if not 
; circumstances, of unsullied honour and generosity, who bad it 
i his heart and in his power to contribute to the necessities of other 
, and especially of those who were exposed to troubles of any kind on 
Mm* account: that be was in habits of confidential intercourse, if not with 
im 111)11 is of the cabinet, with politicians who were most intimately' 
With the court, and entrusted with all its secrets: that he had attained 
Mg* which would allow him, without vanity, to boast of an ample know- 
fcEajpd experience of the world: that during the years 1767, 1768, 1769, 
and part of 1 772, he resided almost constantly in London or its 
oting a very large portion of his time to political concerns, and 
f hit political lucubrations, under different signatures, in the Public 
ithat in his natural temper, be was quick, irritable and impetuous: 
political prejudksies and strong personal animosities; but possess- 
indep en d en t spirife honestly attached to the principles of the 
tt^gtf^tjpn^and fearless and indefatigable in maintaining them; that be was 
this mopil conduct, and in his attention to public decorum; an avowed 
r of the established church, and, though acquainted with English ju- 
I not a lawyer by profession. 
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What other characteristics he may have possessed we know nob bet 
these are sufficient; and the claimant who canoot produce them conjointly Is 
in vain brought forward as the author of the letters of Junius. 

From this high and in many respects appropriate panegyric 
on a favourite author, we very reluctantly detract the smallest 
portion; but the present work affords but too many proofs that 
Junius was not always discriminate in the objects of his appro* 
bation; that he was inconsistent and variable in his opinions of 
statesmen; and that he was very far from being scrupulous with 
regard to facts, which he asserted with the moat imposing hardi- 
hood. Among the instances of these it will be sufficient to repeat 
what is mentioned by the editor, that of all the politicians of Ju- 
nius’s day, no man was more obnoxious to censure than Mr. 
Grenville, yet he is never mentioned but with respect. His 
opinions, or at least his treatment of Wilkes was at one time 
contemptuous, and then in a high degree confidential. Lord 
Chatham, whom Junius afterwards praised so eloquently, was at 
an early period an object of his utmost abhorrence. There is a 
letter signed Poplicola in 1767, in which' that nobleman is at- 
tacked with as much severity, and almost in the same style as 
that afterwards employed against the duke of Grafton. The 
bitter ipvective too against the duke for his conduct with re- 
gard to the timber in Wbittlebury forest, is no# proved to be 
without the slightest foundation; so that we must be content to 
consider the letters of Junius rather as exquisite personal sa- 
tires, than as fair representations of men and things, or fit ma- 
terials fofc* history. 

Who is not Junius the editor feels less difficulty in declaring. 
The pretensions of Lloyd, of Roberts, of Dyer, of the Rev. 
Philip Rosenhagen, and of Wilkes, are all examined and refu- 
ted decisively, nor is there more trouble in settling forever' the 
controversy with regard to Mr. Burke, to Flood the Irish ora- 
tor, and even to our revolutionary general Charles Lee, whose 
name was once advanced as a claimant. More attentive exami- 
nation is cfce to the pretensions of Boyd, Dunning, and Haxnil- . 
ton, between whom, as far as we can discern, the public suspicion 
h# been often years divided. " 
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The argument against Boyd is to our minds quite conclusive. 
We have room to extract no more than that part of it in which, 
speaking of the grounds on which the late Mr. Woodfall might 
have proceeded, in declaring, as he did peremptorily, that Boyd 
was not Junius, the miter of the preliminary essay enume- 
ntfes the characteristic differences between them. 

Woodfall well knew the hand-writings of both Junius and Boyd, and was 
is possession of many copies of both; and knowing them, he well knew they 
toe different. He well knew that Jamas' was a man directly implicated in 
to code of. the court, and immediately privy to its mbit secret intrigues: 
ad that Boyd woo very differently situated, and that whatever information 
he collected was by circuitous channels alone. Junius he knew to be a roan 
sf affluence, considerably superior to his own wants, refusing remunerations 
to which he was entitled, and oflerifig reimbursements to those who suffered 
ss his account — Boyd to be labouring under great pecuniary difficulties, and 
leafy to accept whatever was offered him; or, in the language of Mr. Almon, 
"a broken gentleman without a guinea in his pocket. 9 * Junius he knew to be 
a nan of considerably more than his own age, who from a long and matured 
experience of the world, was entitled to read him lessons of moral and pru- 
dential philosophy; Boyd to be at the same t£me a very young man, who had 
sot even reached his majority, totally without plan, and almost without ex- 
perience of any kind, who in the prospect of divulging himself to Woodfall, 
amid not possibly have written to him “after a lojtg experience of the -world, 
1 tfflrm before God I never knew a rogue who was not unhappy.** Boyd he 
knew to be an imitator and copyist of Junius; Junius to be no imitator or co- 
pyist of any man, and least of all of himself. Junius he knew to be a decided 
nixUnonarchist, who opposed the ministry upon constitutional principles} 
loyd to be a wild, random republican, who opposed them upon re volutionary 
views: Junius to be a writer who could not have adopted the signature ofDe- 
mocrates or Demoeraticus; Boyd a writer who could, and who, we are told 
fflddo so, in perfect uniformity with his political creed. Woodfall, it is true, 
did not pretend to hnow Junius personally, but from his hand-writing, his 
style of composition, age, politics, rank in life, and pecuniary affluence, he 
was perfectly assured that Juxius could wot bk Boyd. 

With regard to the second he observes: 

Of all the reputed authors of these celebrated addresses, Dunning, lord 
Ashburton, offers the largest aggregate, of chunk in bis favour; and, but for 
a few facta which seem decisive against him, might fairly be admitted to have 
ken the real Junius. His age and rank in life, his talents and learning; his 
fcriffiant wit, and sarcastic habit, his common resideoc^dmingto period hi 
question, his political principles, attachments and antipathies, conspire in 
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marking’ him as the man: but unfortunately for such a conclusion, Dunning 
was solicitor-general at the time these letters first appeared, and for mote 
than a twelvemonth afterwards: and Junius himself has openly and solemnly 
affirmed, " I am no lawyer by profauon; nor do 1 pretend to be more deeply 
tead than every English gentleman should be in the laws of bis country.** 
Dunning was a man of high unblemished honour, as well as of high independ- 
ent principles; it cannot therefore be supposed that be would have rilijefi 
the king, while one of the king’s confidential servants and counsellor*: nop 
would he, as a barrister, have written to Woodfall in the course of a confiden- 
tial correspondence, “Jam advised that no jury will find” a bill. 

We confess that this reasoning seems to us neither logical 
nor satisfactory. Junius's denial that he was a lawyer canoot 
surely be deemed conclusive. The object of Junius was to con- 
ceal himself from the world: his^ safety, his yery existence de- 
pended on his hiding from the public his name, his characters 
and his profession. He was writing with great legal knowledge 
on technical questions of law, which necessarily directed hin 
pursuers towards the bar. Could any method therefore be more 
natural, or more decisively baffle the research of those who fault- 
ed him with so deadly an eagerness, as to throw out at once a 
positive assertion that he was not to be found at Westminster 
hall, and thus turn his enemies op a new track. These repented 
assertions, so far from proving what they are destined to prove, 
in fact rather confirm the belief that he did belong to the pm* 
fession, since it shows him evidently anxious to bar up that 
avenue of suspicion, where he might havfc been conscious that 
he was most assailable. Nor is the other argument against 
Dunning, that as an officer of the crown it would have been 
dishonourable to have vilified the king, liable to less solid ob- 
jections. If it be possible to imagine one motive stronger thin 
all other motives to induce Junius never to disclose himself; to 
forego the splendid and imperishable glory which awaits him; 
it must we think have been, that all this renown would have bean 
overbalanced by the discovery of the violated attachments, the 
personal animosities, the treacherous friendships ofthe real Ju- 
nius, and the deep and incurable, wounds which the writer waf 
inflicting on his ostensible friends and associates. We mention 
this rather as a proof of bad reasoning on the part of the editor. 
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then at affirming any belief that he it erroneous in hit conjec- 
ture. On the contrary, our own opinions have liitherto leaned 
*itb great force towards Hamilton, nor is our belief entirely 
shaken by what is mentioned on that subject by the editor. 

Of the two next reputed authors, Hamilton had neither energy nor per- 
■aid courage enough for such an undertaking, and Burke could not have 
wikteak the style of JOnius, which was precisely the reverse of his own, nor 
wild he have contented to have disparaged his own talents in the manner in 
which Jv sins has disparaged them in his tetter to the printer of the Public 
Advertiser, dated October 5, 1771, independently of which, both of them so- 
fcftnly denied that they were the authors of these letters; Hamilton to Mr. Court* 
aqrio his last illness, as that gentleman has personally informed the editor; and 
Bwke expressly and satisfactorily to sir William Draper, who purposely inter- 
rogated him upon the subject; the truth of which denial is, moreover, corro- 
borated by the testimony of the late Mr. Woodfall, who repeatedly declared 
that neither of them were the writers of these compositions. 

And again; 

Mr. Malone, in his preface to a well-known work of Mr. Hamilton, enti- 
tled Parliamentary Logic, offers a variety of remarks in disproof that this 
gqftktnsn was the writer of the letters, several of which are possessed of suf- 
ficient force, though few persons will perhaps agrqp with him in believing 
that if Hamilton had Written them, he would have written them better. The 
following are his chief arguments: 

“Now (not to insist on his own solemn asseveration near the time of his 
death, that he was not the author of Junius) Mr. Hamilton was so far from 
being *n ardent party mail, that during the long period above mentioned [from 
January 1769 to January 1772] he never closely connected himself with any 
party. * • * • Notwithstanding his extreme love of political discus* 
sm, he never, it is believed, was heard to speak of any administration or&ny 
opposition with vehemence either o^^tsure or of praise; a character so Op*, 
poaitetothe fervent and sometimes coarse acrimony of Jurous, that tjhis con- 
^deration alone is sufficient to settle the point, as far as relates to our author, 
forever. • • • • On the question — who was the author?— he wap as free, 
to talk as any other person, and often did express bis opinion concerning it 
h> the writer of this short memoir, an opinion nearly coinciding with that of 
those persons who appear to have had the best means of information on the 
•abject. In a conversation on this much agitated point, he once said to an hw 
tbpate friend, in a tone between seriousness and pleasantry — ‘ You know, 
B ft ******n, I could hate written better papers than those of Jvvxitsi' and 
to the gentleman whom headdresses who was himself distinguished for hi* 
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rhetorical powers, and a veiy competent judge, as weft as many other per- 
sons, thought 

w It may be added, that hit ttyle of composition was entirely different 
from that of this writer. • • • • That he had none of that minute cwa- 
mUmrial knowledge of petty military matters, which is displayed in some of 
the ea rl i er papers of Junius. 

44 And finally it maybe observed, that the figures and allusions of Jo vies 
are often of so different wrace from those which our author [Hamilton J would 
have used, that be never spoke of some of them without the strongest <Hssp- 
probation; and particularly when a friend, for the purpose of drawing him 
out, affected to think him the writer of these papers; and ba nt e rin g him on 
the subject, taxed him with that passage in which a nobleman, then in a high 
office, is said to have ‘ travelled through every sign in the political zodiac, 
from the scoario v, in which he itvn# lord Chatham, to the hopes of a via* 
gin,’ he. as if this imagery were much in his style— Mr. Hamilton with great 
vehe m e n ce exclaimed, * had I written such a sentence as that, I should have 
thought I bad forfeited all pretensions to good taste in composition forever?* 

Mr. Malone further observes, that Hamilton filled the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer in Ireland, from September 1763 to April 1784, during the 
very period in which all the letters of Juvxus appeared before the public; 
and it will not very readily be credited by any one that this is likely to have 
been the exact quarter from which the writer of the letters in question fulim- 
nated his severe criminations against government The subject moreover of 
parliamentary reform, for which Junius was so zealous an advocate, Mr. 
Malone expressly tells qs was considered by Hamilton to be * of so danger- 
ous a tendency, that he once said to a friend now living, that he would sooner 
suffer his right hand to be cut off, thap vote for it** 

The only reason indeed that appears for these letters having ever been 
attributed to Hamilton is, that on a certain morning he told the d uke of 
Richmond, as has been already hinted at, the tubttance of a letter of Juirivs 
which he pretended to have just read u^he Public Advertiser; but which, on 
consulting the Public Advertiser, wa^pid not to appear there, an apology 
instead of it bring offered for its postponement till the next day, when the 
letter thus previously adverted to by Hamilton did actually make its appear* 
luce. That Hamilton, therefore, had a knowledge of the existence and pur- 
port of this letter is unquestionable; but without conceiving him the author 
of jt, it is easy to account for the fact, by supposing him (as we have suppo- 
sed already) to have bad it read to him by his friend WoodfrU, antecedently 
to its being printed. p 

After disposing of all these claims, we are surprised aMfef * 
introduction of lord George Sackville’ename. The evidence Is* 
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hawewer, we tirink, very inconclusive in bis favours indeeB there 
4oes not seem much room for doubt, if we can trust to the au- 
Acadcity of one of the letters in this collection ascribed to Ju- 
Bias, b which he accuses lord George of a want of personal cou- 
rage; an imputation not easily made by any man against himself. 

The private correspondence with Woodfall relates chiefly to 
the manner in which they are to communicate together, with oc- 
casional remarks, which are in the true spirit of Junius. We 
i dull insert a few of them. 

i 

; Sit, Sept, 10, 1769. 

the last letter you printed wit idle and improper, and I assure you print- 
ed against my own opinion. The truth is, there are people about me, whom 
I would wish not to contradict, and who had rather see Junius in the papers 
so improperly than not at all. I wish it could be recalled. Suppose 
JW were to say — We heme tome reason to tutpect that the loot letter signed 
haku in thio paper, -mat not writtenby the real Jusdut , though the observation 
txaped vo at the time: or, if you can hit off any thing yourself more plausible, 
7W will much oblige me, but without a positive assertion. Don’t let it be the 
*■* day with the enclosed. Begging your pardon. for this trouble, I remain 
TOW friend and humble servant, C. 

Thursday night, Oct. 5, 1769. 

1 shaB be glad to see the pacquet you speak of. It cannot come from the 
towdishes, though there be no end of the family. They would not be 
® idly as to put their arfnson the cover. As tome, be assured that it is not 
ia the nature of things, that they, or you, or any body else should ever know 
■e, unless I make myself known. All arts or inquiries, or rewards would be 
B^asOy ineffectual. 

As to you, it is clearly my opinion, that you have nothing to fear from the 
dake of Bedford. I reserve some things expressly to awe him, in case he 
•bold think of bringing you before the house of lords. 1 am sure I can threa- 
tmhun privately with such a storfn, as would make him tremble even in his 
pnt Ton may tend to-morrow to the same place without farther notice; 
■ri if you have any thing of your own to communicate, I shall be glad to 
feirit. C. 

8ia, December 12, 1769. 

You may tell Mr. A.B. C. that I did not receive his letter till last night, 
aad have not had time to look into the paper annexed. I cannot at present 
understand what use I can make of it. It certainly shall not be an ungenerous 
awe to him. If he or hie counsel know how to act , I have saved him already, 
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and really without intending it. The facts are all literally true. Mr. Hsne’f 
place is customer at die port of Exeter. Colonel Burgoyne received 4000! . 
for it. To mend the matter, the money was raised by contribution, and the 
subscribers quartered upon Mr. Hine. Among the rest, one doctor Brook, a 
physician at Exeter, has 1001. a year out of the salary. 1 think you might 
give these particulars in your own way to the public. As tp yourself* I am 
convinced the ministry will not venture to attack you, they dare not submit 
to such an inquiry. If they do, show no fear, but tell them plainly you wiO 
justify, and subpoena Mr, Hine, Burgoyne, and Bradshaw of the treasury— 
that wdl silence them at once. Aa to the bouse of commons there may he 
more danger. But even there I am fully satisfied the ministry will exert 
themselves to quash such an inquiry, and on the other side, you v® hare 
friends: — but they have been so grossly abused on all sides, that they Witt 
hardly begin with you. 

Tell A. B. C. his paper shall be returned. I am now meditating a capital, 
and 1 hope a final piece — you shall hear of it shortly. 

Sir, Dec. 26, 1769. 

With the inclosed alterations I should think our paper might appear. As 
to embowelling, do whatever you think proper, provided you leave it intelli- 
gible to vulgar capacities; but would not it be the shortest way at once Is 
print it, in an anonymous pamphlet? Judge for yourself. I enter seriously 
into the anxiety of your situation, at the same time I am strongly inclined to 
think that you will not be called upon. They cannot do it without subject- 
ing Bine's affair to an inquiry, which would be worse than death to the minis- 
ter. Aa it is, they are more seriously stabbed with this last stroke than all 
thereat. At any rate, stand firm— (I mean with all the humble appearances 
of contrition) — if you trim or feulter, you will lose friends without gaining 
others. A. B. C. has done right in publishing his letter, it defends him mote 
effectually than all his nonsense. I believe I shall give him a life, for 1 really 
think he has been punished infinitely beyond his merits. I doubt much whe- 
ther I shall ever have the pleasure of knowing you; but if things take the turn 
I expect, you shall know me by my works , C. 

Monday Evening, Nov. 12, 1779. 

The enclosed, though begun within these few days, baa been greater la- 
boured. It is very correctly copied, and I beg you will take care that it be li- 
terally printed aa it stands. I don’t think you run the least risk. We have 
got the rascal down, let us strangle him if it be possible. This paper should 
properly have appeared to-morrow, but I could not compass it, so let it beast 
nounced to-morrow, and printed Wednesday. If you shouhtfhave any feafi£ 
I entreat you send it early enough to Miller, to appear to-morrow night bathe 
Ixndon Evening Post. In that case, you will oblige me by informing the 
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JfeJfriflDrww, in your own paper , that a real Junius will appear at night in 
felnondon. Miller, I am sore, will have no scruples. 

Lord Mansfield has thrown ministry into confusion, by suddenly resigning 
the office of speaker of the house of lords. 

Si* , Feb. 21, 1771. 

It will be very difficult, if not impracticable fbfr me to get your note. I 
p re s u m e it relates to Vmdex. I leave it to you to alter or omit as you think 
proper— or burn it 1 think the argument about Gibraltar, 8cc. is too good to 
be lost* as to the part, I must tell you (and with positive certainty) 

that our gracious ■ — is as callous as stockfish to every thing but the re- 
proach of cowardice. That alone is abfe to set the humours afloat. After a 
paper of that kind he won't eat meat for a Week. ' 

You may rely upon it, the ministry are sick of prosecutions. Those against 
Junius cost the treasury above six thousand pounds, and after all they got 
nothing but disgrace. After the paper you have printed to-day (signed 
Brutus) one would think you feared nothing. For my own part Y can very 
truly assure you that nothing would afflict me more than to have drawn you 
into a personal danger, because it admits of no recompense, A little expense 
is not to be regarded, and I hope these papers have reimbursed you. I never 
will send you any thing that /think dangerous; but the risk is yours, and you 
amt determine for yourself. C: 

AD the above in private. 

Thursday, June 20, 1771. 

1cm strangely partial to the enclosed. It is finished with the utmost quo. 
if! tad myself mistaken in my judgment of this paper, I positively will never 
Write agdin. C. 

Let it be announced to-morrow, Junius to the duke of Grafton for Satur- 
** 

I thank Wilkes has closed well. 1 hope he will keep his resolution not to 
write any more. 

(Secret.) 

Beware of David Garrick,* he was sent to pump you, and went directly 
to Richmond to tell the king I should write no more. 

*. Garrick had received a letter from Woodfall just before the above note of 
JMtt was sent to the printer, in which Garrick was told, in confidence, that there 
owe some doubts whether Junius would continue to write much longer. Garrick 
flty with the inteUigeitee to Mr. Ramus, on^ of the pages to the king, who imine- 
wtely conveyed it to his majesty, at that tinte residing at Richmond, and from, 
the peculiar sources of information that were open to this extraordinary writer, 
Juni u s was apprised of the whole transaction on the ensuing morning, and wrote 
fre above postscript, and the letter that follows It, in consequence. 

VOL IV. X 
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To'Mr. Da+id Garrick. * Nov.10,1771. 

I am very exactly informed of your impertinent inquiries, and of the in- 
formation you so buiiiy sent to Richmond, and with what triumph andexulta- 
tion it was received. Iknew every particular of it the next day: Now marking, 
vagabond! Keep to your pantomimes, or be assured you shall hekr of it. Med- 
dle no more, thou busy informer! It is in my power to make you 6urae the 

hour in which you dared to interfere with Juxiqa.' 

I Would send the above to Garrick directly, but that I would avoid hawing 
this hand too commonly seen. Oblige me, then, so much as to have it copied 
in any hand, and send by the penny-post, that is if you dislike sending it in 
your own writing. I must be more cautious thuh ever. 1 am sure 1 should 
not survive a discovery three days; or, if I did, they would attaint me by biH. 
Change to the Somertet coffee-house, and let no mortal know the alteration. 
Iam persuaded you axe too honest a man to contribute in any way to my de- 
struction. Act honourably by me, and at a proper time you shall know me. 

' | think the second page, with the widest lines, looks best. What in year 
essential reason for the change? I send you some more sheets. I think the 
paper is not so good as fFW5teV-but I may be mistaken— the type is good. 
The aspersions thrown upon my letter to the bill of rights^ should be related 
by publication. 

Prevail upon Mr. Wilkes to let you have extracts of my second and third 
letters to him. It will make the book still more new. I would see them be- 
fore they are printed, but keep this last to yourself. 

About Nov. 15, 1771 

If you can find the date ofthe duke of Bedford 4 ! Bogging, insert it in the 
note. I think it wan soon after the Westminster election. The PhiUe are 
not to be placed as notes, except where I mention it particularly, tr* have no 
doubt of wha£ you say a}x>ut David Garrick— so drop the note. The truth is, 
that in order to curry favour, he made himself a greater rascal than he was. 
Depend upon what I tell you— the king understood that he had found out the 
secret by his own cunning and activity. As it is important to deter him from 
meddling, 1 desire you will tell him that I am aware of his practices, and will 
©ertamly be revenged, if he does not desist. An appeal to the public from 
Junius would destroy him. 

Let me know whether Mr. Wilkes will give you the extraots, 

1 cannot proceed without answers to those seven queries. 

Think no more of Junius Americanus.* Let him reprint his letters bin* 

• Junius Americanus was a frequent writer in the Public Advertiser during 
the rears 1769, 1770, and 1771. His letters chiefly related, as hit signature rea- 
dily roggests, to the disputes of the cabinet with the American colonies; and, in the 
course of hit strictures, he attributed to Junius doctrines, in relation to their de- 
pendauce on the legislature of Great Britain, which he had never avowed, nor even 1 
inclined to. At this time there was some idea of publishing them collectively. 
They were written by a Dr.Oharles Lee, as may frs seen by a reference. t» the 
private corre sp ondenc e of Junto and Mr* Wilkes. 
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•elf. He acts most dishonourably, in suffering JuniM to be to tradoced; but 
tkk fidsebood wittull re na l upon Hone, fa the mean time, I laugh at him] 

With rabmkaion I think it it notyour interest to declare that! have done. 

it to yourself, I really think you are in no danger. You are not die object, 
and pu n ishi n g you (unless it answered the purpose of stopping the press) 
would be no gratification to the king. If undesigaedly 1 should send you any 
thing jou may think dangerous, judge for yourself/ or take any. opinion you 
think prope r . You cannot offend or afflict me but by hazarding your own 
M&ty. They talk of farther informations, but they wiU always hold that Uuv 
guage in terrvrem. 

Don't always use the same signal — any absurd Latin verse will answer the 
poipose.'. 

Let me know about what time you may want more copy. 

Upon reflection, 1 think it absolutely necessary to send that note to D. 6. 
ndy say practice* instead of impertinent inquiries I think you have no mea- 
wes to keep with' a man who could betray a confidential letter* for so base a 
purpose as pleasing •,•*•**••••• •* * • 

Yefi me how long it may be before you want more copy. I want rest most 
severely, and sun going to find it in the country for a few days. Cupibrienais 
has taken greatly*. 

The letters of Junius to Wilke*, are on t^e politics of the 
cky, but are written in his characteristic manner. 

The original letters of Junius which follow next in order, 
lie printed with but little variation from the common editions. 

The miscellaneous letters written by the same author under 
different signatures, occupy more than three hundred pages of 
the second volume: they are written with more apparent haste 
and more loosely than his more laboured letters of Junius, but 
they bear throughput the stamp of bis intellect. There is about 
them the same fierce unsparing spirit of personal invective, the 
mne polished sarcasm, the tamo terse sententiousness of style, 
which belong to the more Caustic and dignified Junius. There 
may be even detected many ideas, and even some phrases em- 
ployed under other signatures, which were afterwards elabora- 
ted and polished in the style of Junius. 

On the whole, this work must become we think the stand- 
ard edition of Junins, till some more fortunate publisher shall 
9pen a new track of conjecture, or obtain some nearer glimpse 
of the nameless shade. 

• 3 * 
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NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER,— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

In a letter of Mr. Fox to Mr. Trotter, given in the Port Fo- 
lio for May last, her says, “ If there is an Apolonius Rhodius 
where yon are, pray look at Medea’s speech, life, iv. v- 365, and 
you will perceive, that even in Dido’s finest speech, Arc ttin dtv* 
parens, &c. he (Virgil) has imitated a good deal, and especially 
those expressive and sudden turns, Keque te teneo , fJ fc. but then 
he has made wonderful improvements, and, on the whole, it is 
perhaps, the finest thing in all poetry.” 

I have not looked into Apolonius Rhodius,. but I have into 
Valerius Flaccus, who translated into Latin verse the Argopau- 
ticon of Apolonius, for the passage alluded to by Mr. Fox, and 
so far as it may be supposed to be correctly translated, I am 
compelled to say, that Virgil appears to have much more closely 
imitated the Lamentation of Ariadne by Catullus than that of 
Medea by Apolonius. Nor with due allowance for the pro? 
bable inferiority of a translation (though Valerius Flaccus is said 
te have unproved upon his original) should 1 hesitate to give 
the preference to the passage in Catullus, whose beauty I have 
already noted, and observed that it would not suffer on a com- 
parison with ihe passage in Virgil, cited by Mr. Fox. The speech 
of Ariadne begins at the 1 32 d line of the Epitkalamium Pelei et 
ThetydOs, and the following tines are those, I suppose, to resem- 
ble the Nee tibi diva parens , tfc. of Virgil. 

Qtuotiun te gemiit sqla sub rape lecna? 

Quod mare conccptutn spurn antibus expuit undig ? 

Qux Syrtis, qua Scylla rapax, quae vasts Charibdis* 

Taliaquf reddia pro dulci premia vita? 

It is not unfair to conclude, that Mr. Fox’s classical acquire- 
ments did not render him familiar with the poetry of Catullus 
(the Greek authors he says himself are his favourites) but what 
shall we say of them when we find, that instead of thq Argonau- 
ticon of Apolonius Rhodius, Virgil has unequivocally borrowed 
bis Nec tibi diva parens , from Homer, as it is equally evi- 

dent Catullus did his Quenom te genuit , tsV. I avail myself of 
Pope’s translation in support of my position. 
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0 man ttnpatying! if of mm thy net ; 

But rave thou spnqg’st not from a soft embrace, 

Kot ever am’roug hero caused thy birth. 

Nor ever tender goddess brought thee forth: 

Soule rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form. 

And raging seas produced thee in a storm. 

modyUk'vrLUneik. 

. As to those u expressive and sudden turns/’ the neque tc 
umc 9 &c, taken notice of by Mr. Fox, they are frequent in the 
speech of Ariadne. For instance: 

Nam quo me referam? quali speperdKanitar! 

• Idomeniosne petam mqnteia? Ah! gurgite Into/ 

Discernens pontum truculentum dividit aequor. 

And in the following exclamation, 

Jupiter omnipotens, otinam ne tempore primo, 

Gnosia Cecrcpi* tetigissent littora puppesf * 

We trace Virgil again* where he makes Dido say, 

Felix heu aimram felix, ai littora tantum, 

Nunquam Dardanias tetigissent nostra carinx! 

But notwithstanding . these evidences of imitation, I agree with 
Mr. Fox, that Virgil, upon the whole, has improved upon his „ 
original, whether it be Apolonius, Catullus, or Homer. The 
lamentation of Ariadne in Catullus, though highly impassioned 
sod pathetic, is nothing more than a Jpemmea ululatut, the wail- 
»g of a lost Calista, whereas Virgil gives us the furen* quid 
fkmina floirit, the whole progress of an injured woman’s grief, 
distraction, and despair, embellishing and heightening the nar- 
ration with the most lugubrious and appropriate imagery: 
•ochas, 

'Turn vetoiaiekx fstis externt* Dido . 

Mortem aratrtxdet cadi convex* tueri, Ae. 

Multaque practerC* v&tum predict* plorum 
* TerribiK monitu horrificant. * Agit ipse fhrentem 
In somnis ferus JEneas: semperque relinqui 
Sols sibi, semper longam incomitat* videtur 
fre viam, sc Tyrios deserts quisrere terra. 
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B y the statutes of ’English literature, Thomson is established 
a poet; and so likewise is Young. Each of them writes in blank 
verse, and is supposed to write it well; but in other respects, 
they are wholly dissimilar, the one being as much distinguished 
by a copiousness, as the other is by a paucity of words. Take 
for instance, Thomson's episode of Lavinia and Palemon, and 
Young's of Lysander and Aspasia, both pathetic and well told. 
Cowper's Crazy Kate is most in the manner of Yonng. Perhaps 
it would be found on a comparison, that Young makes less use 
of inversion than any of our blank verse poets, his collocation 
being nearly that of prose, or at least not more inverted than 
our yhyming versification. 

There appears to me much reason to believe, that the Afrm* 
by Pamby and ballad style of poetry is more to the taste of the 
present day, than the better model furnished by Dryden and 
Pope. These writers are seldom quoted, probably little read, 
and seem to be in a great measure superceded by their minors 
in merit as in age, by Collins, by Gray, Southey, Scott, Burns, fee. 
Gifford; and the author of the Pursuits of Literature, have indeed 
made a stand in behalf of the elder school, but their efforts have 
not availed against the overwhelming torrent of madrigal, son- 
net, sing-song, and ballad. Collins without doubt has merit, so 
has the costive Gray, so too the exuberant Southey, the truly 
Caledonian Scott, the no less national Burns, and probably all 
the rest of them, in their way: and he that cannot relish them 
may have just cfcd&e to lament a deficiency in his department 
ef taste; bat yet? can we say of any of these, what Voltaire says 
of Pope, whom he even prefers to Horace and BoQe&u? 

dans Horace avec Soileau; 

Vou5 y cberchez le vrai, vous y goutiez le beam 
Quelques traits tchappes d’une utile morale 
Dans Ieurt piquant Merits brillent ptrintervtDe. 

Mais Pope approfrndit ce qu*ils out effieurl, 

D*un esprit plus bardi, d’un pas plus assent, 

II potta le flambeau dans I’abixne de l’etrt, 

Et Phonraje avec lui seal apprit k ae connoilre. . 

L*art quelquesfois friyole et quelquefoia divin 
L’art de vers est dans Pope utile au genre bumain. 

f§Mr$ m JM+Pr* far. 
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Unquestionably, next to Shekapeare, Pope, of all the English 
potto? Milton not excepted? deserve® most to be read? to be star 
died and remembered. And tbit? no less for his matter than 
his elegant poetry; bis correct? graceful? spirited? dignified? and 
where required? enthusiastically pathetic diction. What? .in this 
latter kind? has any language, superior to his elegy to an unfor- 
tunate lady? and more particularly his Eloisa to Abelard? 

Where was this, bard of Twickenham’s “ guide, philosopher? 
wad friend,” lord Bolingbroke? when he ventured this but half- 
way compliment to sir Robert Walpole? 

Seen him I have, but in his happier boor. 

Of social pleasure, ill exchang’d for power; . 

Seen him uheumber’d by the venal tribe, , 

Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 

But Mr. Rqrke will not admit that , he ever won by bribes, 
fle averts that he was an honourable man? whose partisans 
*crc retained solely by. their attachment to him. Still? with 
(teat deference to Mr. Burke? there is much reason to believe? 
that be was an accomplished intriguer? and one who possessed 
the happy fenack of managing the worldly-wise by those inge- 
nious diviccs Which are calculated to engage and bind them to 
Wtorest? not always identifying with that of their country. Sir 
Robert was one of your placid men. As his son Horace tells us? 
be could even suffer a clumsy or careless shaver to cut him. re* 
pcatcdly without whining or testifying .the slighest displeasure 
at it; and tbia is a . temperament peculiarly befitting a swimmer 
with the stream? which a political man must first be before, he 
can expect to direct its cohrae. A coldness under physical 
evil, or heartless peccadillos, though abstractedly it may be a 
virtue, is too apt to degenerate into an insensibility to moral 
turpitude; and he that can witness the triumph of this without 
feeling his cheek glow and, his heart swell with indignation, can 
easily be brought to tolerate? if not practise it himself. If I un- 
derstand the character of the late Mr. Charles Fox, it was this 
leaven of what the world calls good nature in his composition, 
that led hiiqinto a conduct so opposite to that of his exquisitely 
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sensible friend Burke. The one has the better temper, the 
ether the acuter moral sense, the main ingredient m the com* 
position of a principled man. 

Of ail the contrivances of party-men to turn the tables on 
their adversaries and to put them in the wrong) that of lord 
Bolingbroke, in respect to the play of Cato, as related by JDtv 
Johnson, was perhaps the most pointed and happy. After this 
play had been acted many nights under the thundering plaudits 
of the whigs, overwhelming) as they supposed, the tories witfe 
the odium justly due to the nuuntainers of slavish principles, 
lord Bolingbroke requested the play, and taking his seat in a 
stage box, freely joined in the applause of the performance, and 
after it was over, calling Booth, who had acted the part of Cato, 
to his box, presented him with a purse of fifty guineas, for sup- 
porting, as he said, the cause of liberty so wll against a flerfietu - 
at dictator . What an admirable riposte to the partisans of the 
minister! They bad as much, and more money to give in their 
turn, says Johnson, but the misfortune was, they could not find 
ouch a saying to accompany it. Johnson, as a tory, evidently 
Chuckles at the incident, and was no doubt glad of the oppoi* 
tunity of giving it longevity, by interttog it in his Lives. It is 
questionable, however, whether Mr. Burke would not have beta 
willing, good thing as it is, to let it sink into oblivion* Though 
not cotemporary with Bolingbroke, Pope, and the rest of them, 
and therefore never in collision with them, he does not like them- 
He is often pointed against lord Bolingbroke, and though he some- 
times quotes Addison, it is believed he never does Pope. Bat 
quaere. 

Mr. Hume appears to be established in public opinion as our 
most perspicuous, correct, elegant, and judicious historian. In 
this class of writers, he seems to be what Virgil is among the 
poets: but his remarks, though just, are not often what the 
French wpuld call rechercheee 9 or distinguished by a deep and 
refined discrimination, in the manner of Tacitus or Rochefou- 
cault, they are for the most part very obvious, and such as na- 
turally arise from the subject, which may be one cause of the 
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general approbation his history has received. Nevertheless, 
he sometimes evinces an intimate acquaintance with the human 
heart, in tracing the combinations, by which men first deceiving 
themselves, administer fuel to their passions, under a persua- 
sion that they are but fulfilling their duties. The following 
maxim I select as illustiative of my meaning. “ When ambi- 
tion, 1 ' says the historian, “ cqn be so happy as to cover its enter- 
prises even to the person himself, under the appearance of prin- 
ciple, it is the most incurable and inflexible of all human pas- 
sions.” To this source might probably be traced the most un- 
relenting persecutions, both civil and religious. An oppressor 
generally finds some apology to himself for his conduct; and 
perhaps even Robespierre might have persuaded himself that 
the interest of his country was in some measure combined with 
the preservation of hi* individual power. 

The many objections which have been made to the style of 
Mr. Gibbon, are at least a proof that he is no ordinary common 
place writer. He is said to be affected; but may not all attempts 
to be conspicuous and to excel by deviating from the beaten 
tract, be called affectation? The maxim of ar% rat celare artem 
b doubtless well worthy the attention of a writer; nor do I know 
that Mr. Gibbon has been remarkably neglectful of it: Had he 
written like Hume or Rob^rtson^he would have been called a 
•civile imitator; as he has aimed at peculiarity, he is termed 
affected. He will be read, however, and admired so long as the 
effusions of a fine and freely indulged imagination shall continue 
to have attractions: and for my own part, I can readily forgive him 
the passages both in his history and his life, which have render* 
cd him obnoxious to this censure of his disapproves. In the 
btter, the following is probably one that is branded as “ exhi- 
biting marks of excessive vanity and' conceit.” Speaking of 
Ebbing his history he says: M It was on the day, or rather 
night of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page in a summer 
bouse in my garden: after laying down my pen I took several 
toms in a berceau or covered walk of acacias, which commands 
• prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. The air 
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was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon 
was reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. I wfll 
not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my 
freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my lame. But tiqr 
pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread 
over my mind, by the idea that t had taken an everlasting leave 
of an old and agreeable companion, and that whatever might be 
the future date of my history, the life of the historian must be 
short and precarious/' 


AMERICAN SCENERY — FOR THE PORT FOUO. 

Lbmok Hill, which the annexed plate represents, it the seat 
of Henry Pratt, esq. of Philadelphia; it is situated on a beau- 
tiful part of the river Schuylkill, about two and a half milesfrom 
the city. The prospect from it is elegant and extensive; fte 
grounds are in the highest state of cultivation; the hot«i>oase fc 
admirably stored, and the picturesque and ornamental improve- 
ments, are highly creditable to the taste of the present IJborri 
proprietor. 


t 

CLASSICAL LITERATtTRJL— FOR THE POUT FOLIO. 


OW TBX LATIN COMBDT. 


(Continued fi§m page 55.) 

TtRlVCEr 

TkAbxcs has none of the faults of Plautus, excepting; 
. uniformity of subject, which he could not entirely Avoid. 

Jie has overcome it as well as he could, on a theatre where 
net permitted to exhibit an intrigue with, a free woman, 
could not, as Plautus did, give to his youngmen other than 
tesans for mistresses. But he has given these persona a 
rank which excites an interest in their behalf* He generally 
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posts that they are the children of noble parents, by whom they 
were sold or lost in their infancy. Their birth is recognized at 
the conclusion of the pieces a catastrophe which does not mili- 
tats with what preceded, because the author describes them as 
possessing good manners and entertaining a passion but for a 
single object. He does not exhibit a single instance of those 
low characters which disgust us ib Plautus; he has no buffoone- 
iy, no licentiousness, no vulgarity, no impertinence. Among 
the ancient comic writers, who have descended to us, he is the 
«dy one who has depicted decent manners, who has spoken 
the language of the passions and the tone of nature. His moral 
is sound and instructive, his pleasantry is exquisite, his dialogue 
is sprightly, natural and easy. All the decencies of the stage are 
observed in theranduct and plan of his pieces. In what then 
his he failed? he wants more force and invention in his intrigue, 
more interest in bis subjects, more of the comic in his characters. 

There is a verse, in which be is mentioned, attributed to 
Johns Ctesar. << And thou, oh, ka&Menander} thou art placed 
among our greatest writers, and thou hast merited it by the pu- 
rity of thy style. I wished that to the charm of thy writings 
thou hadst added -that comic force which was only wanted to place 
thee on an equality with the Greeks, and that thou hadst not 
been so Inferior to them in this respect. In this only wert thou 
deficient, oh! Terence, and this I regret.*’ 

Who were the Greek writers that possessed this comic vein 
which Terence wanted? and in what respect could he be called 
the half* Menander? We know that he generally took two Greek 
pieces m make one of his own, and as he never has any involu- 
tion faction, it is probable that the pieces from which he bor- 

- rowed were extremely simple. His execution is, in general, 

- wry good; it is only in invention that he is feeble; and, why did 
he not rely in this respect on the Greeks? this is one of those 
questions which can never be solved, in consequence of our loss 
of many ancient authors. 

Terence was born in Africa and educated at Rome. He 
most have been removed thither very early in life, as ip evinced 
by his familiarity with the Latin idiom. Afranius, a comic poet, 
*ho had some reputation at the same period, says, no one can be 
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compared with Terence . When he offered his first work, Adrian 
to the ediles, who were in the habit of purchasing pieces for re* 
presentation at the public games which they gave the people, 
the ediles, before they made a bargain, sent him to Ceciiius, a 
comic writer, whose success had given him great weight in these 
matters* The old poet was at the table, when Terence, young 
and unknown, presented himself to him with an appearance by no 
means imposing. Ceciiius gave him a seat near the couch oq 
which he was reclining, Terence began to read. He had not 
finished the first scene, before Ceciiius rose, invited him to sup* 
per and made him sit at his table. At the end of the repast, 
when the comedy was concluded, he loaded him with applause: 
an instance of kindness and candour which is the more Interest* 
ing, because it is rare to behold eminent wrulrs disposed to 
praise their rivals and love their successors. 

Terence was a slave: so was Phaedrus, the fabulist. Plautus 
was obliged to work in a mill: Horace was the son of a freedman. 
On the other hand Caesar and Frederic cultivated letters, which 
prove that study may elevate the lowest conditions, and that it 
cannot degrade the most lofty. 

It seems that they saw the truth of this at Rome, e ven long 
before the time of Augustus; for Scipio and Laelius were sup- 
posed to have assisted in the composition of these comedies. It 
is certain, that he was honoured with their friendship; it is very 
probable, that he was assisted by their advice and that their good 
taste directed him to Plautus as a model. 

If he congratulated himself on the favour of Ceciiius, he 
could not be so grateful to a certain Lusdus, an old \>oet, cf 
whom he complains in one of his prologues, as the most zealous 
and bitter of his detractors. Luscius treated Terence as a plagia- 
rist because he had translated from the Greeks, and Terence 
replies to him: “ are not all our pieces borrowed from that 
source?” It seems that Luscius did not understand the art ef 
borrowing so well as Terence did. 

Nor was he always, happy on the stage. His piece entitled 
Becyra , the mother-in-law , was not finished; because in the 
midst of the representation, an exhibition of gladiators, was an- 
nounced, and the people ran in crowds into the circus in order 
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to retain their places, and the actors, being no longer attended 
to, were obliged to quit the stage. Of all the productions of 
Terence the subject of this appears to me most interesting:— it 
is deficient Only in action and business. But the fable would 
aenre for what is now called a drama , which, if managed with 
sit, would produce great effect. The following is a sketch of 
the plot. A young Athenian, in the confusion of one of the an- 
cient festivals, at which time great freedom prevailed, as he is 
going home at night from a feast, encounters a young girl, in a 
dtrk and crooked street, upon whom he commits violence. He 
proceeds to the house of his mistress, to whom he recounts this 
adventure, and gives a ring which he had taken from the unfor- 
tunate object of his passion. Some time after, his father makes 
kirn marry. Being still enamoured of his mistress he treats his 
wife, for two months, with the greatest indifference. She sub- . 
mitt to his coldness with unalterable sweetness and patience; 
she utters no complaint and dreams of nothing but the means 
of making him love her. In this she is the more successful , 
because he becomes weary of the ill humour of his mistress, 
who was displeased at his marriage. In fine, he entirely Aandons 
her and devotes himself to his wife; whom, however, he is soon 
obliged to leave for sometime on account of business. The ac- 
tion of the piece commences at the moment of the return of 
Ptanphilus, and what has just been related is unfolded in the 
prologue. Upon his arrival, Pamphilus learns that Philumena, his 
wife, not being able to live with her* step-mother, had resided 
for some time past with her own parents: that on that vei*y day 
his mother had gone to visit her daughter-in-law, but was not 
admitted. * He goes himself and learns that his wife had been 
delivered in secret, having concealed her pregnancy from all the 
lend. He is not astonished at this mysteriousness, because 
upon recollecting his conduct towards her immediately aftet 
their marriage, and comparing- it with the period of the birth of 
the child, he is convinced that it is an illegitimate issue. Hit - 
agony at this conviction of her guilt is excessive, and he re- 
solves never to see her again. But his parents and thoseof his 
wife* being ignorant of these conjugal secrets, are at a loss to 
account' for his behaviour, and suspect that his attachment to 
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Bacchis, his mistress, has been revived. The two fathers go to 
her; they represent the mischief which she occasions and the 
danger she incurs by thus seducing a young man of family from 
his duty. Bacchis protests that since the marriage there had 
been no intercourse between them. They ask if she will affirm 
this fact in the presence/'Of Philumana and her mother. To 
this she consents, and the interview produces an explanation 
which removes every difficulty. The mother of PhUmnena re* 
cognises on the finger of Bacchis the ring of her daughter, the 
same ring which had been taken from her finger In the abomi- 
nable conflict between drunken passion and helpless virtue. The 
wretched daughter had communicated the fatal adventure to her 
mother; who, not being able to foresee what would pass between 
the husband and wife, and hoping the marriage would conceal 
the misfortune, had preserved the secret. 

It is to be remarked that this piece, which possesses more 
interest perhaps than every thing else from the same pen, is 
but coldly conducted. Philumeaa does not appear upon the 
stage; her situation is no apology for this, for nothing would be 
more effiy than to suppose her delivered in secret at the house 
of her mother, a short time before the return of her husband. 
Bacchis is introduced only for the purpose of unravelling the 
plot. These are the two persons who could give the greatest in- 
terest to the scene. On the contrary the whole dialogue ia ta- 
ken up in disputes between the two fathers and the mother, 
equally useless and unentertaining. This piece affords the 
strongest illustration of the remark that Terence wants dramatic 
effect, and in fact the ancient comedy has not sufficient of what 
is called the business of the stage, an art in which the French 
excejL 

What appears to us strange, and belongs to that difference 
of manners .which must be noted carefully in our comparisons 
between .the ancient and modem theatre, is, the singular bar- 
gain which is made in one of his piece*, The Eunuch , between 
Pbsdiia, the lover of the courtesan Thais, and Thraaon, his rival. 
Thais ingeniously asks Phaedria, whom she loves, to relinquish 
his place for a couple of days to Thraaon, who baa promised 
her a young slave, which she withes to obtain, that she may re- 
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More ii to its parents. ' The intention is good, but the proposi* 
tins appears to us very extraoedinary; yet Pbstdria consents to it 
He does more; at the end of the piece s parasite of Thrason’s re* • . 
presents to the young lover of Thais that this captain is wealthy , 
isdibod of expensive living, that Thais has the same propensity, i 
aid tint as Phaedeia has not the means of gratifying, her fully, : 
he proposes to him to divide with the captain; to this he con-* [ ^ 
seats. Nevertheless he is represented throughout the piece: ;M \ V • 
as very fond and very jealous. But so it is, where the customs ^ . 
of a people permit no other sort of love than that of courtesans, > \ 
there is necessarily more of debauchery than passion: and this . t 
shows how much more favourable to dramatic effect are our : 
matters than those of the ancients. # ; 

The moat feeble of this author’s writings is the piece entitled 
HiAUToirTiMomuMxwOs, a Greek word, which signifies^ a man 
wAo {limit he* himself. We see here one excess running into 
soother. A father separates his son from a courtesan,’ whom, • 
he loves, and compel? him to travel: no sooner is he gone than 
be abandons himself to despair for his absence. He retires to 
tie country, where he devotes himself to the rudest labours. 

Hb distress may be conceived; but as soon as his son returns, 
be becomes the pander of his passions and the accomplice of his 
dives, whom he encourages in lies and spunging. Every thing 
is in extremes. The plot, moreover, turns upon a deception 
seaewhat like that of the Melfihi; but it is very much out of 
yhee here, because there is no one to be deceived. 

The six comedies which we have from the pen of Terence, 

Mere composed before he had attained his thirty-fifth year. After 
be wrote them, he undertook a voyage to Greece and was lost 
on bis return. But as to the duration of his voyage, or the time 
sod the manner of bit death, we have nothing but dubious tra- 
dition. 

KP 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM. 

From Chateaubriand V Travel*. 

Tax account given by this amusing and eloquent traveller, is 
unfortunately too long for insertion in its entire form, and we 
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. have therefore been under the necessity of grouping; the out 
curious passages, so, as to present to our readers a general view 
of this venerable city, at' so recent a period as 1806. . 

On the 6th of October we quitted Elisha’s spring, and let out for Jems*, 
lem. We left on the right, the mount where Christ fasted forty days, which 
rises above Jericho, exactly opposite to Mount Abanin, whence Moles be- 
fore his death, surveyed the Land of Promise. As we entered the mountains 
of Judea, we saw the remains of a Roman aqueduct. The abb6 Mariti, 
haunted by the recollection of the monks, insists that this aqueduct belonged 
to some ancient fraternity, or served to irrigate the adjacent lands, when the 
sugar-cane was cultivated in the plain of Jericho. If the mere inspection of 
' the work were not sufficient to'confote this absurd idea, we might consult 
Adrichomius, in his Theatruni Terr * Sancte, the Eluddaiio hittorica Terre 
Sa^fU, by Quaresmius, and most of the travellers already quoted* TThrmart 
which we pursued among the mountains was broad and sammsma* paved; it 
' is perhaps an ancient Roman way. We passed the foot of a mountain former- 
ly crowned with a Gothic castle, which protected and commanded the road. 
We then descended into a deep gloomy valley, called in Hebrew Adornmin, 
• or the place of blood. Here stood a small town belonging to the tribe of 
Judah, and in this lonely spot the Samaritan succoured the wounded travel- 
ler. We here met the pacha’s cavalry proceeding to the other side dC'ihe 
Jordan, on an expedition which I shall have occasion to notice hereafter; for- 
tunately night concealed us from the view of these troops. 

We passed through Bahurim, where David, fleeing before Absalom, was 
stoned by ShiroeL A little farther we alighted at the fountain where Christ 
was accustomed to rest with his apostles as he returned from Jericho. We 
began to ascend the back of the Mount of Olives, and came to the village of 
Bethany, where the ruins of Martha’s house, and the sepulchre of Lazarus 
are still shown. We then descended tlie Mount of Olives which overlooliB 
Jerusalem, and crossed the brook Cedron in the valley of Jehoshcphht. A path 
winding at the fbot of the temple, and leading over Mount Sion, led its totlie 
pilgrims-’ gate, after making the complete circuit of the city. It was midnight. 
All Aga obtained admission for us. The six Arabs returned to Rethlebep 
and we repaired to the convent. 

About nine the next morning I sallied from the convent attended by two 
friars, a drogman, my servant, and a janissary. I repaired' to the church which 
encloses the tomb of Jesus Christ All preceding travellers have described this 
church, the most venerable Urthe world, whether we think as philosophers, or 
as Christians. Here I am reduced to an absolute dileinOMu fl^all I give an ac- 
curate delineation of the sacred scenes? If so I can but repeat what bus been 
said before; never was subject less known to modem renders, and never was 
subject more completely exhausted. Shall I omit the description of those 
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y to cetf In this cue should I not leave out the most important part of my tra- 
vel and exclude what constitutes their object and their end? 

After copying from an ancient writer a minute description of 
the church, he proceeds; 

It is obvsous, in the first place, that the church of the Holy Sepulchre is 
osapsacd of three churches: that of the Holy Sepulchre, properly so called* 
that of Calvary* and the church of the Discovery of the Holy Cross. 

The first is built in the valley at the foot of Calvary, on the spot where it 
is known that tke body of Christ was deposited. This church is in the form 
sf a cross, the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre constituting in fact the nave of 
the edifice. It is circular, like the Pantheon at Home, and is lighted only by 
s dome, beneath which is the sepulchre. Sixteen marble columns adorn the 
oNiunfijukce of this rotunda: they are connected by seventeen arches, and 
s uppor t an upper gallery, likewise composed of sixteen columns and seven* 
teen arches, of smaller dimensions than those of the lower range. Niches 
tortespondwg with the arches appear above the frieze of the second gallery* 
aadthe dome springs from the arch of these niches. Thp latter were for* 
tody decorated with mosaics, representing the twelve apostles, St Helena; 
to emperor Constantine, and three other, portraits unknown. 

The ehoir of the church of the Holy Sepulchre is to the east of the nave 
oftbe iambi His double, as in the ancient cathedrals* that is to say, it has first 
a pbee with stalls for the priests, and beyond that a sanctuary raised two 
Steps above it. Round this double sanctuary run the aisles of the chouyand 
In these aisles are situated the chapels described by Deshayes. 

* k is likewise in thie aisle on the right behind the choir, that we find the 
tun flights of steps leading, the one to the church of Calvary, the other to 
to church of the , discovery of the Holy Cross. The first ascends to 
to top of Calvary, the second conducts you down underneath it: for the 
mam was erected on the summit of Golgotha, and found again under that 
MU. firms op then what wfe have already said, the church of the Holy 
fcpetehre is built at the foot of Calvary; its eastern part adjoins that emi- ' 
tom, beneath and upon which have been constructed two other churches, 
msaacted by walls and vaulted staircases with the principal edifice. 

The architecture of the church is evidently of the age of Constantine: the 
Corinthian order prevails throughout. The columns are either too heavy or 
to slender, and their diameter is almost always disproportionate to their 
height Some double columns which support the frieze Of the choir a«v 
btwever, in a very good style. The church being lofty and spaeions, the pro* 
tie of the cornices displays a considerable degree of grandeur; but as tlm 
tots* which separate the choir from the nave were stopped up shout sixty 
Jeitt tgo, tbe horisontal Km it broken, and you no longer enjoy a ritv of tb» 
iWMftetwMiMt' 
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Tbe church has no vestibule, nor any other entrance than two side doors, 
only one of which is ever opened. Thus this structure appears to have never 
had any exterior decorations. It is besides concealed by shabby buildings, 
and by the Greek convents erected dose to its walls. 

The small structure of marble which covers the Holy Sepulchre, is in the 
figure of a canopy, adorned with semi-gothic arches; it rises with elegance 
unddr the dome, by which it receives light, but it is spoiled by a massive 
chapel which the Armenians have obtained permission to erect at one end of 
it. The interior of this canopy presents to the view a very plain tomb of 
white marble, which adjoins on one side to the wall of the monument, and 
serves the Catholic religious for an altar. This is the tomb of Jesus Christ 

Christian readers will perhaps inquire, what were my feelings on entering 
this awful place. I really cannot tell. So many reflections rushed at once 
upon my mind, that I was unable to dwell upon any particular idea. I conti- 
nued near a half an hour upon my knees in the little chamber of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, with my eyps rivetted on the stone, from which 1 had not the power 
to turn them. One of the two religious who accompanied me remained pros- 
trate on the marble by my side, while the other, with the Testament in his 
hand, read to me by the light of the lamps the passages relating to the sa- 
cred tomb. Between each verse he repeated a prayer: Domme Jem Chrute* 
qi ti in fiord did vetpertmd de crucc (kpontuo, in brachm duldodm* matrix hut 
rocknatus fuisti, hordgue ultimd in hoc oanctis&imo monumcnto corpus tuum ex* 
anime contulioti, he. All I can say is, that when I beheld this triumphant se- 
pulchre, I felt nothing but my own weakness; and that when my guide ex- 
claimed with St Paul, " O deatbfwhere is thy victory! O grave, where is thy 
sting* 99 I listened as if death were about to reply that he was conquered, and 
enchained in this monument 

We visited all the stations till we came to the summit of Calvary. Where 
•hall we look in antiquity for any thing so impressive, so wonderful, as the 
last scenes described by the evangelists? These are not the absurd adventures 
of a piety foreign to human nature: it is the most pathetic history— alustm? 
which not only extorts fears by its beauty, but whose consequences, 
to the universe, have changed the face of the earth. I had just beheld tbs 
monuments of Greece, and rpy mind was still profoundly impressed with their 
grandeur; but how far inferior were the sensations which they excited totbose 
which I felt at the .sight of the places commemorated, in the goapeli 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre, composed of several churches, emot- 
ed upon an unequal surface, illumined by a multitude of lamps, is singularly 
mysterious; a sombre light pervades it, favourable to piety and profound de* 
▼otion. Christian priests, of various sects, inhabit different parts of the edi- 
fice. Prom the arches above, where they nestle like pigeons, from 
pels below, and subterraneous vaults, their songs are heard at ell hem both 
of theday and nigfcft; the organ of the LAtin monks, the cymbals of the Abyn- 
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Mian priest, the voice of the Greek caloyer, the prayer of the solitary Arme- 
risn, the plaintive accents of thcCoptic friar, alternately, or all at once assail 
year ear: yon know not whence these concerts proceed; you inhale the per- 
fume of incense, without perceiving the band that burns it; you merely per. 
core the pontiff who is going to celebrate the most awful of mysteries on 
the very spot where they were accomplished, pass quickly by, glide behind 
tfa columns, and vanish in the gloom of the temple. 

I did not leave the sacred* structure without stopping at the monuments 
of Godfrey and Baldwin. They free the entrance of the church, and stand 
against the wall of the choir. I saluted the ashes of these royal dhevaliers, 
who were worthy of reposing near the tomb which they bad rescued. These 
ashes are those of Frenchmen, and they are the only mortal remains interred 
Indth the shadow of the tomb of Christ What an honourable distinction 
for my country! 

I returned to the convent at eleven o’clock, and an hour afterwards I again 
left it to follow the Via Dolorosa. This is the name given to the way by which 
the Saviour of the world passed from the residence of Pilate to Calvary. 

Pilate’s boose* is a ruin from which you survey the extensive site of Solo- 
mon's temple, and the mosque erected on that site. 

Christ, having been scourged with rods, crowned with thorns, and dres- 
sed m a purple robe, was presented to the Jews by Pilate. J 9cce Homo / ex- 
drilled the judge, and you still seethe window from which these memorable 
words were prono u nced. 

According to the tradition current among the Vatins at Jerusalem, the 
down of Jesus Christ was taken from the thorny tree, called JLydum Spi ns- 
nm. Hasselquistr a skilful botanist, is however, of opinion, that the nabka of 
the Arabs was employed for that purpose. The reason which he gives for 
this deserves to be mentioned. 

"It is highly probable,** says he, * that the nabka Aimished the erdfarn 
which was put pn the head of our Saviour. It is common in the east A plant „ 
hatter adapted fbt this purpose could not have been selected; for it is armed 
with thorns, its branches are supple and pliant, and its leaf ia of a dark 
green, like that of ivy. Perhaps, in order to add insult to punishment, the 
armies of Christ chose a plant nearly resembling that made use of to crown 
the em p ero r s and the generals of armies.** 

Another tradition at' Jerusalem preserves the sentence pronounced by Pi- 
kte on the 8avkmr of the world, in these words: 

Jeomm Mazaremtm, subversorem gontis, contemptorom Cnsaris, et folium 
Jfcariam, ut mofontm sun gtntis testimonio probatum est, dudte ad communis 
mppBdi locum , vt cum hidibriis Regies majestatis in medio duorum latronum erw 
Uctor , expedi ctuces. 

• The governor of Jerusalem formerly resided ia this building, hut at present 
these rains serve only for stabling for Us horses. 
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A hundred paces from the arch of the Eece J9o*»o,I wassbpwn ob the' left 
the ruins of a church formerly dedicated to Our Lady %f Grief. It was on 
this spot that Mary, who had been at first driven away *by the guards, met 
her son beading beneath the weight of the cross. This circumstance is not 
recorded by the Evangelists; but it is generally believed, on the authority of 
fit. Bonifece, and St. Anselm. The former says, that the Virgin sunk to the 
ground as if lifeless, and could not utter a single words— nee verbum dicert £*» 
fust. St Anselm asserts that Christ saluted her in these words: Safae, Motor! 
As John relates that Mary was at the foot of the cross, this account of the 
fathers is highly probable. Religion is not disposed to reject these traditions, 
which show bow profoundly the wonderful and sublime history of the 
is engraven on the memory of man. Eighteen centuries of persecutions with? 
out end, of incessant revolutions, of continually increasing ruins, have not 
been able to erase or hide the traces of a mother going to weep over her eon. 

Fifty paces farther we came to the spot where 8imon, the Cyrenean, assist- 
ed Jesus to bear his cross. — “ And as they led him away, they laid hold upon 
one Simon, a Cyrenean, coining out of the pountry, and on him they laid the 
cross, that he might bear it after Jesus.”* 

Here the road, which before ran east and west, makes an angle, and turns 
to the north. I saw on the right the place where dwelt the indigent La zaras, 
and on the opposite side of the street, the residence of the obdurate rich man. 
“There was a certain rich man who was clothed in purple, and fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day. And there was a certain beggar, named 
Lazarus, which was laid at his gate full of sores, and desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table: moreover, the dogs cam e 
and licked his sores. And it caaae to pass, that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: the rich man also died, and was 
buried. And in hell he lift up his eyes, being in greet, tormei)£s. v 'f 

8t. Chrysostom, 8t. Ambrose, and St. Cyril, have looked upon the history 
of Lazarus and the rich man as not merely a parable, but a real and wall 
known feet. The Jews themselves havepreserred the name of the rich mu* 
whom they call NabaL 

Having passed the house of the rieh man, you torn to the right, and again 
proceed in a westerly direction. At the entrance of the street, which lenda 
up to Calvary, Christ was met by the holy women, who deplored his fete 
“And there followed him a great company of people, and of women,.which 
also bewailed and lamented him. But Jesus turning «m^ Dmgfe. 

tors of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselre* and for your ohiL • 
dren”* 

One hundred and ten paces farther is shown the site of the bouse of Ve- 
rooica, and the spot where that pious woman wiped the fece of the I nil 
The original name of this female was Berenice: by the transposition of two 

• lAkeuia.26. f Luke xtL 19—23.. * Luke xxiiL 87, 2*. 
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afterwards altesed rat q Pero-ses*, true image; besides, the change 
of J iato v is very frequent in the ancient languages. 

Proceeding about another hundred paces, you come to tbe Judicial Gate, 
by which criminals were led to be executed on Golgotha. That hill now, en- 
closed within the new city, was without the walls of snoient Jerusalem. 

The distance from the Judicial Gate to the summit of Calvary, is about 
two bndied paces. Here terminates the Via JMoroooj which may be in the 
whole about a mile in length. We have seen that Calvary is at present com- 
prised in the ohurch of the Holy Sepulchre. If those who lead the history 
of the passion in the gospels are overcome with sacred melancholy and pro- 
found admiration, what must be his feelings who traces the scenes themselves 
st the loot of Mount Sion, in sight of the temple, and within tbe very walk 
of Jerusalem? • • 

After this description of the Via Dolorooa, and the church of tbe Holy 
Sqpkhre, 1 shall say very little concerning tbe other plac es of deration in 
the city. 1 shall merely enumerate them in the order in which they west visit* 
fldby me during my stay at Jerusalem. 

L The house of Anna, the priest, near David’s Gate, at the foot of Mom* 
Scoa, within the wall of the city. The Armenians possess tbe church erected 
on the mins of this house. 

% The place where our Saviour appeared to Mary Magdalen. Mary, the 
wither of James, and Mary Salome, between tbe castle and the gate of Mount 
Sion. 

3. The house of Simon the Pharisee, where Magdalen confessed her 
Hwt, in tbe eastern part of tbe city, isa church totally in ruins. 

4 The monastery of St. Anne, the mother of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
potto of the immaculate conception, under the church of the monastery. 
This oonvent has been turned into a mosque, but admission may bwobtufcwd 
bra trifling sum. 

5. The prison of St Peter, near Calvary. This consist? of nothing but old 
wills, in which arc yet shown some iron staples. 

& Zebedee’s house, situated very near St Peter’s prison; now a spacious 
dnuth belonging to the Greek patriarch. 

7. The bouse of Mary, die mothefc of John Mark, where St Peter totikse* 
btfe when he had been set at liberty by the angel It is. a chuaeb, the duty of 
which is performed by the 8yrians. 

8. The place of the martyrdom of St James tbe Great This is the Arms* 
ran convent, the church of which is very rich and elegant Of the Ameni- 

* patriarch I shpll speak hereafter. 

Tbe reader has now before him a complete view of the Christian monuments 

• Jerusalem. Let us now visit tbe exterior of the holy city. 

It took me two hours to get through the Via Motorola on foot I m ade a 
point of daily revisiting this sacred road as well as the church of Calvary, that 
so essential circumstance might escape my memory. It was, therefore, two 
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o’clock on the 7th of October, when 1 finished my first survey of the holy places. 
I then mounted thy horse withAHAga, the drogman, Michael and my servants. 
We went out by the gate of Jaffa, to make the complete circuit of Jerusalem. 
We were abundantly provided with arm*; dressed in the French fashion, and 
fhUy de termine d not to submit to any insult' Thanks to the renown of our vic- 
tories, the times are greatly altered; for, during the reign of Louis Xm, his 
ambassador, Deahayes, had the greatest difficulty in the world to obain per- 
mMon to enter Jerusalem with his sword. 

Turning to the left as soon as we had passed the gate, we proceeded south- 
ward, and passed the Fool of Beersheba, a broad, deep ditch, but without wa- 
ter; and then ascended Mount Sion, part of which is now without the city. 

The name of Sion doubtless awakens grand ideas in the mind of the ret. 
der, who is curious to hear something concerning this mount, so myfeterioos 
hi Scripture, so highly celebrated in Solomon’s Song— this mount, the subject 
of the benedictions or of the tears of the prophets, and whose misfortunes 
have been aung by Racine. 

This hill, of a yellowish colour and barren appearance, opens in form of a 
crescent towards Jerusalem, is about as high as Montmartre at Paris, but 
rounder at the top. This sacred summit is distinguished by three monuments, 
or more properly by three ruins: the house of Caiaphas, the place where 
Christ celebrated his last supper, and the tomb or palace of David. From 
the top of the hill you see, to the south, the valley of Ben-Hiimon; beyond 
this the Field of Blood, purchased with the thirty pieces of silver given to 
Judas, the Hill of Evil Counsel, the tombs of the Judges, and the whole desert 
towards Hebron and Bethlehem. To the north, the wall of Jerusalem, which 
passes over the top of Sion, intercepts the view of the city, the site of which 
gradually slopes from this place towards the valley of Jehoahapjiat. 

The residence of Caiaphas is now a church, the duty of which is performed 
by the Armenians. David’s tomb is a small vaulted room, containing three se- 
pulchres of dark-coloured stone; and on the spot where Christ held his last 
supper, stands a mosque and a Turkish hospital, formerly a church and monas- 
tery occupied by the fathers of the Holy Land. This last sanctuary is equally 
celebrated in the Old and in the New Testament. Here David built himself a 
palace and a tomb; here he kept for three months the ark of the covenant; 
here Christ held his last passover, and instituted the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist; here he appeared to his disciples on the day of his resurrection; and here 
the Holy Ghost descended on the apostles. The place hallowed by the hut 
supper was tr ans formed into the first Christian temple the world ever beheld, 
where 8t James the Less was consecrated the first Christian bishop of Jeru- 
salem, and St Peter held the first council of the church. Finally, it was from 
this spot that the apostles, in compliance with the injunction, to go and teach 
all nations, departed without purse and without scrip, to seat their religion 
upon all the thrones of the earth. 
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Having descended Mount Sion, on the east side, we came at its foot, to . 
the fountain and pool of Siloe, where Christ restored sight to the blind man. 

The spring issues from a rock, and runs in a silent stream, according to the 
testimony of Jeremiah, which is contradicted by a passage of 8t Jerome. It 
hisakindofebband flood, sometimes discharging its current Hite the fountain 
ofVaudose, at others retaining and scarcely suffering it to run at all. TheLe- 
rites sprinkled the water of Siloe on the altar at the feast of Tabernacles, sing- 
ing, HaurietU aquas Hi gaudio dc ftmtibu* SmhxUwi t. Milton mentions this 
qria& instead of Castalia’s fount, in the beautiful invocation with which hh 
poem opens: 

" ■■ H cav’nly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai didst inspire 
That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos; or if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and SilOa's brook that flow’d 
Past by the oracle of God; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my advent’roua song. 

m 

Some relate that this spring suddenly issued from the ground to allay the 
tUrst of Isaiah when the prophet was sawed in two with a wooden saw by the 
command of Manasses; while others assert that it first appeared daring the 
frign of Hesekigh* by whom we have the admirable song, beginning: I said 
in thecuttiag off of my days I shall go to the gates of the grave.” 

According to Josephus, this miraculous spring flowed for the army of Ti- 
tos, sod refined its waters to the guilty Jews. The pool, or rather the two 
pools of the same name are quite close to the spring. They are still used for 
washing linen as formerly; and we there saw women, who ran away abusing 
oa The water of the spring is brackish, and has a very disagreeable taste; - 
people still bathe their eyes with it, in memory of the miracle performed on 
the nun bom blind. 

Near this spring is shown the wpot where Isaiah was put to death, in the 
Hamer above mentioned. Here you also find a village called Silosn; at the 
fiat of this village is another fountain, denominated in Scripture, Rogel. Op- 
posite to this fountain is a third, which receives its name from the Blessed 
Vkgm. It is conjectured that Mary came hither to fetch water, as the 
daughters of Laban resorted to the well from which Jacob removed the stone. 
The Virgin’s fountain mingles its stream with that of the fountain of Siloe. 

. Here, as St Jerome remarks, you are at the foot of Mount Moria, under 
the walls of the Temple, and nearly opposite to the Sterqinttnarian Gate. We 
*dfaaw)gto the eastern angle of the wall of the city, and entered die valley of 
J fhgsh a ph at. It runs from north to south between the, Mount of Olives and 
Mount Moria; and the brook Cedron flows through the, middle of it Ttafr 
fomajn is dry the greatest partof the year, but after atogas, or in mtoy springs, 
a corset* of * red colour rolls along its ohtfmeL 
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The valley of Jehoshaphat exhibits a desolate appearance: the 1 west side 
is a high chalk cliff, supporting the walls of the city, above which you per- 
ceive Jerusalem itself; while the east side is formed by the Mount of Olives 
and the Mount of X)flfence, Men* Ojfentionit , thus denominated from Sob- 
men’s idolatry. These two contiguous hills are nearly naked, and of a dull red 
colour. On their desolate sides are seen here and there a few black and parch* 
ed vines, some groves of wild olive-trees, wastes covered with hyaop, chapels, 
oratories, and mosques in ruins. At the bottom of die valley you discover a 
bridge ofa single arch, thrown across the channel of the brook Cedron. The 
stones in the Jews’ cemetery look like aheap of rubbish at the foot of the Mount 
of Offence, below the Arabian village of Siloan, the paltry houses of which 
can scarcely be distinguished from the surrounding sepulchres. Three antique 
monuments, the tombs of Zachariah, Jehoshaphat, and Absalom, appear con- 
spicuous amid this scene of desolation. From the dullness of Jerusalem, 
whence no smoke rises, no noise proceeds; from the solitude of these hills, 
where no living creature is to be seen; from the ruinous state of these tombs, 
overthrown, broken, and half open, you would imagine that thereat trump bad 
already sounded, and that the valley of Jehoshaphat was about to render up 
its dead. 

On the brink and near the source of Cedron, we entered the garden of Oli- 
vet. It belongs to the Latin fathers, who purchased it at their own jsspame, 
and contains eight Urge and extremely ancient olive-trees. The olive may be 
said to be immortaV sinoe a fresh tree springs up from the old stump. In the 
citadel of Athens was preserved an olive-tree, whose origin dated as far back 
as the foundation of the city. These in the garden of Olivet, at Jerusalem, 
pre, at least, of the time of the Eastern Empire, as is demonstrated, by the 
following circumstance. In Turkey, every olive-tree found standing by the 
Muaaelmans when they cooquered Asia, pays one mediae to the treasury, 
while each of those planted since the conquest is taxed half its produce by 
the Grand Signior. Now the eight olive-trees of which we are speaking ait 
charged .only eight medines. 

At the entrance of this garden we alighted from our horses, and proceed- 
ed on foot to the stations of the Mount. The village of Gethsemane was at 
some distance from the garden of Olivet It is at present confounded with 
this garden, according to the remark of Thevenot and Roger. The first plsse 
we visited was the sepulchre of the Virgin Maty: it its subterraneous church, 
to which you descend by a handsome flight of fifty steps,* it is ahai&ffy 
the Christian sects, nay, even the Turks have an oratory in this piece, hut the 
C atho l ic s possess the tomb of the Virgin. Though Maiy did eot flffe at Jeru- 
salem, yet, according to the opinion of several of the fathers, she was miracu- 
lously buried at Gethsemane by the apostles. Kuthymius relates the h iit my o f 
this maeveUous funeral. St. Themes having caused the coffin to be upunsif, 
nothing waa found in it buta v irgi n robe, die aiiBptosndh tedtfgmarittwf tlmt 
queen of glory, whom the angels had co n veye d to heaven. 
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The tomb* of 81 Joseph, 81 Joachim, and St. Anne, are also to be steam 
this subterraneous church. 

On leaving the Virgin's sepulchre, we went to see the grotto in the gaiu 
dm of Olivet, where our Saviour sweated blood as he uttered the words: “Fa- 
ther, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me." 

This grotto is irregular: altars have been erected in it. A few paces from 
H is shown the place where Judas betrayed his master with a kiss. To what 
multifarious sufferings was Christ pleased to submit! lie experienced those 
most pain fill circumstances of life, which virtue itself is scarcely able to sur- 
aounl At the moment when an angel is obliged to descend' from heaven 
to support the Deity, sinking^ beneath the weight of human wo, this gra- 
cious and compassionate Redeemer is betrayed by one of those for whom 
be suffers! 

On leaving the grotto* of the Cup of Bitterness, ai)d ascending by a rugged 
winding path, the drogman stopped us near a rock, where it is said that Ctpist 
surveying the guilty city, bewailed the approaching desolation of Sion. Ba- 
Mntes observes, that Titus pitched his tents on the very spot where our Sa- 
viour had predicted the destruction of Jerusalem. Doubdan, who contests 
this opinion, without mentioning Baronius, conjectures that the sixth Roman 
fkgion encamped on the top of the Mount of Olives, and not on the side of the 
toll This criticism is too rigid, and the remark of Baronius is not the leak 
excellent, or the less just 

From the rock of the prediction, we ascended to some grottos on the right 
of the road. They are called the Tombs of the Prophets; they have nothing 
worthy of notice, neither, indeed, is it known exactly what prophets they were 
Whose remains are here deposited. 

A little above these grottos we found a kind of reservoir consisting of 
twelve arches- Here it was that the apostles composed the first symbol of 
«wr frith. 

Too now ascend a little higher, and come to the ruins or rather to the na- 
ked she of a chapel. An invariable tradition records that in this place Christ 
Waited the Lord’s Prayer. 

M And it came to pass, that as he was praying in a certain place, when he 
eeued, one of his disciples said unto him, Lord teach us to pray as John also 
taught his disciples. And he said unto them. When ye pray say: “ Our Fa- 
ther which art in Heaven," See. 

Thus th? profession of frith of all mankind, and the universal prayer. 
Wore composed nearly on the same spot. 

Thirty pace* .further, bearing a little towards the north, is an olive-tree, 
at the foot of Which the Son of the Eternal Arbiter foretold the general judg- 

Lastly, proceeding about fifty paces farther on the mountain, you come to 
* masH mosque, of an octagonal form, the relic of a church formerly erected 
VOL. tf- a a ' 
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on the spot from which Christ ascended to heaven after his resurrection. On 
the rock may be discerned the print of a man's left foot; the mark of the right 
also was formerly to be seen: most of the pilgrimfe ssstire us that the Turki 
removed the latter, and placed it in the mosque of the temple, but father 
fioger positively declares that it is not there. I am sileht, out of respect^ 
without however being convinced, before authorities of considerable weight; 
St Augustine, St Jerome, St Paulina, Suipicius, Severus, the venerable Bede, 
all travellers, ancient and modem* assure os that this a print of the foot 
of Jesus Christ From an examination of this print, it has been concluded 
that our Saviour had his face towards the north at the moment of his ascca- 
sfon, as if to renounce the south, involved in ^errors, and to call to the faith 
barbarians, destined to overthrow the temples of false gods, to create new 
nations, and to plant the standard of the cross on the walls of Jerusalem 

St. Helena caused a church to be erected on the spft where how stands the 
octagonal mosque. St. Jerome informs us that it was found impossible to 
cover in that part of the roof through which Christ pursued his heav c n- w aid 
route. The venerable Bede declares that in his time, on die eve of the as- 
cension, the Mount of Olives was all night seen covered with Baines. Nothing 
obliges to give credit to these traditions, which I record merely in illustration 
of history and manners; but if Decartes or Newton bad doubted of these 
miracles as philosophers, Racine and Milton would not have rejected them as 
poets. 

Such is the gospel history explained by monuments. We have seen it com- 
mence at Bethlehem, proceed to the denouement at the mansion of Pilate, ar- 
rive at the catastrophe on Calvary, and conclude on the Mount of Olivea, The 
very spot of the ascension is not quite on the top of the iftount, but two or three 
hundred paces below its highest summit. 

We descended the Mount of Olives, and again mounting our horses, con- 
tinued our excursion. We left the valley of Jehoshaphat behind us, and pro- 
ceeded by a steep road to the nqrtbem angle of the city: then turning to the 
west and keeping along the wall that faces the north, we reached the grotto 
where Jeremiah composed his Lamentations. We were not far from the Se- 
pulchres of the Rings, but we relinquished our intention of seeing them that 
day, because it was too late : and returned to the gate of Jaffa by which we 
had set out from Jerusalem. It was exactly seven o'clock when we arrived 
at the convent. 
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FRENCH UTEBATORE— FOR THE FORT FOLIO 

Of FRENCH POETRY BEFORE AND SINCE THE TIME OF MAROT 
TO THAT OF CORKRILLR. - 

{Cantimtedfromp.lO.) . 

i * 

Our versifiers who so frequently harrass the public with com- 
plaints of the fickleness of their mistresses, have done no more 
than paraphrase the following verses by Marot, which they cer* 
tiinly have not equalled. They have imitated and turned in a 
hundred ways the ingenious idea of the original. 

Amour trouva celle qui m’est amere, 

Et j*y Itois, j*en syais bien mieux le compte*. 

Bon jour, dit-il, bon jour, Vlnus ma mere. 

Puis tout-fc-coup il voit qu’il sc mlcompte. 

Dost la ctmleur.au visage lui monte, , 

IFavoir failli, hontedx, Dieu s$ait cotnbienl 
Non, non, amour, ce dis-je, n*ayez honte: 

, Plus clair-voyans que vous s’y trompent bien. 

The following has less spirit but more sensibility: • 

Un jour la Dame, en qui si fort je pense, 

Ale dit un mot de moi taqt estirol, 

Que je ne pus en faire r^cotn^nse, 

Fors de Favoir en mon coeur impriml: 

Me dit avec un ris aoeoutnml, * 

Je croisqu’U frutqu’k t’akner je parwewaej 
Je lui rtpoos, garde n’ai qtfil m’advienne 
% Ua si grand bien, et si j'ose affirroer, * 

Que je devroia craindre que cela ne vienne; 

Car j’aime trop, quand on me veut aimer. 

Vokaire has frequently cited the following epigram, which 
it of a character altogether different: it is what Dcsprfeaux would 
call the Mknage of Marot: 

Monsieur FAbbd et Monsieur son Valet 
Sonfc faita dgaiuc tous deux cotnroe de cire: 

L’un ett grand fed. Taut re petit fblet* 

L’un veut miller, l’autre gaudir et rire; 

L’un boit du bon, l’autre ne boit du pire: 

Mais un dibit, an soir, entr’eux s’lmeut; 
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e*r Msistse Abb*, toute la mtO, ne vtut 
Eatre sans vin, que mn§ ttcours ne meure; 

Et son Valet jamais donnir ne pent, 

. Tandis qa'au pot unegouttft ondemeure. 

- *, 

We recollect the tragical end of Sembl&nf ay, superintendent 
of finances under Francis I, who suffered depth, though innocent. 
He was brought to. the block by the criminal lieutenant Maillaxd* 
whose character as bad as that of 8emblan$ay was the re- 
verse. On this subject we have an epigram by Marot, after the 
manner of the ancients, who sometimes introduced noble subjects. 
This is by no means inconsistent with the character ef an epi- 
gram, which may assume every tone, and conclude with a beau- 
tiful thought or a jest. That of Marot is the more remarkable, 
since it is the only onp in which he has soared to a height, net 1 
his own. 

Lorsque Maillart, Juge d’Enfer, menoit 
A Montfhucon Semblanyay Tame rerfdre, 

A votre avis, lequel des deux tenoit * 

Meilleur maintien? Poor vous le hire entendre, 

Maillart sembloit l’homme que mort vs prendre; 

Et Semblany&y fut si fefme vteillart, 

Que l’on croyoit, pour vrti, qu*il menast pendre, 

A Montfaucon, le Lieutenant Maillart. 

But we must consider Marot in the easy familiarity of style 
and his love letters: for his works are filled with love matters 
which vexed hfo repose and embellished his verses, as is often 
the case. We know what eclat, at the court of Francis I, was 
excited by his attentions to Diana of Poictiers, who was after- 
wards queen of France under the reign of Henry II; and Mar- 
garet of Valois, afterwards duchess of Aienyaa and then queen of 
Navarre. These names confer honour on poetry and the poet 
who aspired so high. Diana, the most celebrated beauty of bar 
day, listened to the vows of the poet before she heard those of 
the king. It appears that they did not live happily together, as 
they separated in a quarrel* Marot disgraced hit talents so 
for as to employ them against her who first awoke his song. The 
thought is so painful that we must seek some apology for him in 
the belief that he still loved, while he described the injuries thet 
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be bad suffered: and wt pardon many thing* in hve when enraged. 
Bat Diana could not forgive him: she exerted her influence with 
Henry then dauphin, to have Marot committed to prison, accu- 
sing him of favouring the new doctrines of the reformists. He was 
subjected to a criminal process, during the absence of Francis I, 
who loved and protected him, and who was then a prisoner in 
Spam. He was set at liberty by the express order of the king, 
whose interference Jie had solicited in a piece of poetical pleasan- 
try entitled VEnferj which he composed in prison, for his geni- 
us and gayety never deserted him. This Rnfer [Hell] is the 
coart of justice, and the judges are his demons. On this occa- 
aon ho derived great assistance from Margaret de Valois, the 
sister of the king, whose valet de chambre he bad been. In a 
susceptible heart gratitude soon ripened into love, and that ef 
Marot for Margaret biased with the more fervour in proportion 
si it was well received. A letter which she wrote to him, but 
which is now only known by the* reply, mutt have afforded him 
so much the greater pleasure, since it was accompanied by a 
command that it should be burnt. He commences in this 
master: 

Bien heiireuse est la main qui la ploya 
Bt qui rer* moi de grace Penvoya; 

* Bien heureux est qui envoyer la sut 
Et plus heureux celui qui la recut f 

He describes with great sensibility the regret which he feels 
sad the effort that it requires to throw the letter into the Ire. 

Au cune ibis an feu je la mettais 
Four la briller, puis sondain Pen 6taii, ' 

Puis Py rends, et puis Pen reculai; 

Mfc i la fln krOgret la brftlai, 

Diaant, 6 lettre! (aprts Pavoir bsaUt) 

Puisqu’il le faut, to seras embriUSe. 

Car j’aime mseux detnl enob&ssant, 

Rue tout ptawir en dSaobUssant. 

La Fontaine, who studied Marot* appears le. hove copied the 
picture, which se have just seen, in that pert of one of his best 
hHe»i where he speaks efinke; 
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Mettent le nez k l’air, montrent un peu lat&e. 

Puis rentrent dsns fours nids 6cnta, 

Puis resortsnt foot quAtre pas. 

Puis enfin se mettent en qudte. 

But the chef-4**uvre of Marot in this species of composition 
Is the jaddress to Francis I, in which he informs him how he had 
been robbed by his servant. Take away what has becpme anti- 
quated in the language and the construction* and it is a model qf 
narration* delicacy and good humour. 

On dit bien vrii, la manvaka femme 
Ne vient jamais, qu’elle nfon apporte une. 

On deux outrois Ibis avecques elle (Sire); 

Votre cceur noble en syauroit bien que dire: 

Et moi cbetif, qui ne suis Roi, ni rien, 

L’ai SprouvA fit vous contend bien. 

Si vous voulez, comment vint la besogae. 

J’avois un jour un Valet de Gascogne, 

Gourmant, ivrogne, et assure menteur, 

Pipeur, larron, jureur, Masph6m*teur, 

Sentant la hart de cent pas k la ronde, 

Au demeurant le meilleur fils du monde. 

These verses* so pleasant in the enumeration of the good 
qualities of this valet* have become proverbial* and are repeated 
every day and in the same sense. * 

Cevdn&ftble Hillot fat ayerti, . 

De qqelqu’argent que re’ariez ddpartj, 

Et que ma bourne avoit grosse apostume: 

Si se leva piutost que de coutome, 

Et me vapendre en tapinois icellet 
Pais la vous met trda-bien sous son esaelfo. 

Argent et tout, (celk se doit entendre;) 

Et ne crois point que ee fat pour la rertlr% 

Car oncques puis n’en si oui parier. 

Bref le vilain ne s’en voulu taller 
Pour si petit, mais encore if me bsppe 
o Saye, bonnets, xhausses, pourpoint et cuppa; 

De met habits (en efiet) U pilla 
Tout les plus beaux: et puias'en hattlka 
Si justement, qu’a le voir sinsi etre, 

Vous l'eutsiez pria (en plan jour) pour mm msistre. 
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Pinalcroent, de mi ohambre p a’e n ti 
Droit 4 l’ltabk, ok deux chevaux trotmu. 
Laisse lepire, et sur le meilkur mOnte, 

Pique et s’en va. Pour abrfger le cooto, 
Soyez certain qu’au partir dudit lieu 
N’oublia rien, fbrs 4 me dire adieu. 

Ainsi s’en ya 9 chatouiUeox de la gorge, 
Ledit Valet, montl comme un Saint George; 

Et vous laissa Monsieur dormir son saoul, 

Qui au reveil n’eust spu finer d’un souL 
Ce Monsieur-14 (Sire) c’^toit moi-mtme. 

Qiti sans mentir, fiis au matin hien blesme, 
Quandje me vis sans bonneste vesture, 

Et fort fkch€ de perdre ma monture: 

Mais de l’argent que vous m’aviez dooik. 

Je ne fus point de le perdre Itounl; mP 
Car votre argent, tr4s-debonnaire Prince, 
tans point de faute, est sujet 4 la pince. 

Bientost apr£s cette fortune-14, 

Une autre pire encore se meala 
De m’assaillir, et chacun jour m’assaut; 

Me menapant de me donner le saut, 

Et de ce saut m’envoyer k l’envers. 

Rimer sous terre, et y faire des vers. 

(Test une longue, et lourde maladie 
De trois bans mois, qui m’a toute Itourdie 
La pauvre teste, et ne veut terminer; 

Ains me contmint d’apprendre 4 cbemmev. 
Taut foible suit. Bref 4 ce tciste corps, 

(Dont je vous park) il n'est dexoeurd, fbrs 
Le. pauvre esprit, qui lament* et soupire, 

Et en pkurant tasche 4 vous faire tire. 

Voila comment, depuis neuf mois en pa, 

Je suis traitA Or ce que me lajs sa 
Mon kuronneau, long-tems a, Pai rend*, 

Et en siropa, et jukpi dlpeodu: 

Ce o^anmoins, ce que je vous en mande 
N’est pour vous hkrt ou requeste ou danande*. 
<Je qe veux point tant de gens resseiabkr, 

Qq i n’ont sonci autre, que d’aasembler. 

Tant qu’Hs vivront, ils demanderont enx, 
Mais je commence 4 devour bonteux, 

Et ne mix plus 4 voo dons m’amster/ 

Je ne dis pas* n roukz rien preetcr. 
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Que ne leprenne. 11 n’e»t point de ptdenr, 

' (Wte reut poster) qui ne fkste un debteur. 

Et sayez-youa; (Sire) comment je paie) 

Nut ne le ajait, si premie* ne I’essaie. 

Tons me derrea (ai je puis\ du re tour: 

Et je tous yen* firire encore un bon tour. 

A ceBer fin, qu*3 n’y ait finite nolle, 

Je rone ferai une belle cedulle, 

A tous payer (sans nsure a*entend) 

Quand on verratoat le monde content: 

Ou si voulez, k payer ce sera, 

Ifctand yotre fba et renom eeaaera. 

Since the days of Horace 9 language has never received to 
delicate a polish. 

»$ii asaez que youa n*ayex paa pear, 

One je m’enfhie, on que je sols trojrtpeur: 

Mais il fak bon assurer ce qu'on preate: 

Beef, votre paye, ainai que je l*arreste. 

Eat auaai afire, ayenant montr^paa, 

Comme ayenant que je ne meure pas. 

Avisez done, si tous avez desir 
Be rien preater, vous m v e ferez piaisir: 

Car puis un peu, j'ai bast! k CMment, 

IA ofi j*ai £ait un grand Adbouraement: 

Et k Marot,qui eat un peu plfis loin: 

Tout tombera, qui n*en aura le aoin. 

le point principal de ran lettre: 

Vena spay © % tout, il n*y Amt plus rien mettre, 

Bien metises ha! oertea et si ft rri, ' 

Et ee fiusant, man style j'cnftecai, 

Bisaat: O Roi a mo urc ux dea neuf Muses! 

Boi en qui sont leura soiencea infiiaea, * 

Boi, plus que Mars, d%onneur envfirapnd, 

Boi, la plus Boi; yi figt one eeur on nS; 

‘ Dieu tout puissant to debit, pour t’Stxeafier, 

Lea qnatve coins Au meade k gonyesner, 

Taat pour h Men Ae la retide machine* . 

One pour amtnutqnesur Sous ones diy* 

We may easily imagine that Francis I, who gloried in the ti- 
tle of Father qf Letter*, was willing to become the creditor of a 
debtor who borrowed with so good a graeeu Msrot more than 
once stood in need of the liberality and protection of his mas- 
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tor. His successes in love and poetry created enemies, and the 
freedom of his opinions and conversation irritated them still 
store, and furnished them with weapons against himself* Nothing 
is easier tha^to find objections against a man who has a lively 
Head and anwpen heart He was often obliged to leave France, 
md at last died an exile, after a life as irregular as that of Tas- 
10, and nearly from the same causes; though less unfortunate, 
because happiness or misery depend so much upon the charac- 
ter; and that of jftarot was as much distinguished for gayety as 
Tasso's was marked by melancholy. 

KP* 


FOB THE FORT FOLIO. 

FLAN FOR KKATINO A BATH. 

Ml. Oldschool, 

The practice of warm bathing is one whose tendency to 
preserve the health of the vigorous, and to restore that of the 
sick is so generally allowed, and which is so conducive to clean- 
Imess and comfort; that were it not for several inconveniences, 
it would no doubt be generally adopted. Among these, that of 
heating a sufficient quantity of water, with the ordinary means 
of a private family, is the principal, which, however, nfay be en- 
tirely obviated, by adding to common bath an apparatus now 
used in France, whith is very simple and easily procured. 

A B C D is a cylindrical 
metal vessel, about ten in- 
ches in . diameter, and of 
such a height that when 
placed upright, in a full 
bath, the top will be two 
or three inches above the 
surface of the water. At 
.G H is a moveable grate 
or circle of sheet-iron, 
piejeed with a number of 

vet* ii. b b 







m AMERICAN FRIGATE AT CONST ANTWOPLE. 
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holes. E and F are two tubes, two or three inches in diameter, 
Open at top, and communicating below with the part I. At the 
bottom of I is a quantity of lead or iron, sufficient to make the 
whole sink and to keep it in an upright position. ^ 

To use this contrivance, a charcoal fire being raid led on the 
grate is abundantly supplied with fresh air through the tubes 
E and F; the whole is placed in the full bath, where it is Suffer* 
ed to remain for three or four hours, when it will acquire a very 
agreeable temperature. 

This apparatus may be made of copper, sheet-iron, or tin; 
but in case of the latter being used, care must be taken that the 
fire be kindled while the vessel is* in the water, and must be ex- 
tinguished before or immediately after taking it out. 

ffr. Mb ryV county, Maryland. I. B. 


AJJ AMKEICAV niOiTl At COVSTAVTr*OFl.K. 

(JVtm Clark*' t Transit.) 

Tas arrival of an American frigate, for the 'first time, at 
Constantinople, caused considerable sensation, not only sonong 
the Turks, but also throughout the whole diplomatic corps sta- 
tioned is Pera. This ship, commanded by captain Babtbrtdge, 
came from Algiers, with a letter and presents from the Dey to 
the Suites and Capudan Pacha. The presents consisted of d* 
gers and other animals, sent with a view to conciliate the Tur- 
kish government, Whom the Dey had offcndted. When she came 
to an anchor, and a message went to the Porte that an Americas 
frigate wqs in the harbour, the Turks were altogether unable to 
comprehend where the country was situated whose flag they 
were to salute. A great deal of time was therefore lost in set- 
tling this important point, and in considering how to receive the 
stranger* In the mean time we went on board, to visit the cap- 
tain; pnd were sitting with him in his cabin, when a messenger 
came from the Turkish government to ask whether America 
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were not otherwise called the New World; and, being answered 
in the affirmative, assured the captain that he was welcome, and 
would be treated with the utmost cordiality and respect. The 
messengers from the Dey were then ordered on board the C*» 
pudan Pacha’s ship; who, receiving the letter from their sove- 
reign with great rage, first spat, end then atamped upon it; tel- 
ling them tp go back to their master, and inform him, that he 
would be nerved after the same maoner, whenever the Turkish 
admiral met him. Captain Bainbridge was, however, received 
with, every mark <tf attention, and rewarded with magnificent 
presents. The fine order of his ship t and the healthy state of 
her crew, became topics of ^general. conversation in Pera; and 
the different ministers strove who should first receive him hi 
their palaces. We accompanied him in his long boat to the 
Bl*ck Sea, as he was desirous of hoisting these, for the first 
time, the American Bag: and, upon his return, were amused by 
* very singular entertainment at hi& table during dinner. Upon 
the four comers were as many decanters, containing fresh water 
from the four quarters of the globe. The natives of Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, sat down together to the same table, 
sod were regaled with flesh, fruit, bread, and other viands; while, 
of every article, a sample from each quarter of the globe was 
presented at the same time. The means of accomplishing this 
sre easily explained, by his having touched at Algiers, in his 
.passage from America, and being at anchor so near the shorts 
both of Europe and Asia. 

ATROCITIES AT JAWA, IMPUTE® TO BO**P ARTBf^lSVmOVSU* 

✓ ' ' 

Jaffa appeared to be almost in as forlorn a state as R&ma; the 
dr itself was still infected with the smelt of unburied bodies. 
We went to the house of the English consul, whose gray hairs 
had not exempted him from French extortion* He had just ven- 
tured to hoist again the British Bag upon the roof of his dwel- 
ling; and he told us, with tears in his eyes, that it was the only 
gropf of welcome he could offer to us, as the French officers, 
under Bonaparte, had stripped him of every thing he possessed. 
However, in the midst of all the complaints against the French, 
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not a single syllable ever escaped his Ups respecting the enor- 
mities supposed to be committed, by mean* of Boqaparte’s or- 
ders or connivance, in the town and neighbourhood of Jaffa. As 
there Are so many living witnesses to attest the truth of tbiere- 
prescntation, and the character of no ordinary individual is sp 
much implicated in its result, the utmost attention will be here 
’paid to every particular likely to illustrate the fact; and for this 
especial reason, because that individual is our enemy. At the 
time we were in Jaffa, so soon after the supposed transactions 
are said to have occurred, the indignation of our consul, and of 
the inhabitants in general, against the French, were of so deep 
a nature, that there is nothing they ' would not have said, to vili- 
fy Bonaparte, or his officers: but this accusation they never 
even hinted. Nor is this aH. Upon the evening of our arri- 
val at Jafik,* walking with captain Culverfoouse along the shore 
to the south of the town, in order to join some of our party who 
were gone in search of plants and shells, a powerful and most 
* offensive smell, as from dead bodies, which we had before ex- 
perienced more than otice* in approaching the town, caused us 
to hesitate whether we should proceed or return. At this mo- 
ment, the author observed the remains of bodies in the sand, 
and captain Culverhou*e,»bemg in doubt whether they belonged 
to human bodies or to those of cattle^ removed a part of the 
sand with his sword, and uncovered part of .a hand and arm. 
Upon this, calling to our friends, we told them what we had dis- 
covered; and returning to the consults house, asked him th* 
cause of the revolting spectacle we had witnessed. He told us, 
that these were the remains of bodies carried thither, during the 
late plague,. for interment; but that the sea, frequently moo* 
ving the sand which covered them, caused them to be thus expo- 
sed; and he cautioned us in future against walking that Way, as 
the infection might possibly be retained, not only by those bo- 
dies, but by the. clothes, and other things there deposited. 

Some years after, captain Wright, who is now no more, 
waited upon the author, at Ibbotson’s hotel, in Vere street, 
London, to give an account of what he jocosely termed his 
scepticism upon this subject; when these and the following 
particulars were related to him, and an appeal made to the testi- 
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meoy of captain Culverhouse, Mr.Cripps, Mr. Loudon, and 
otbmwho were with us in Jaffa, as to the fact. Captain Wright 
still maintained the charge; and the author^ finding the testimo- 
ny aibrde’d by himself and his Mends liable to give offence, re- 
served all he had to say upon the subject until it should appear 
is hi proper place, as connected with the history of his travels; 
stays, however, urging the same statement, when appealed to 
for information* A few months after captain ‘Wright's visit, 
captain Culverhouse, who had, been employed in a distant pare 
of the kingdom, recruiting for the navy, came to London; and 
oostmg the author in public company at table, asked him, with 
t smile, what he thought of thp reports circulated concerning 
tbe massacre^ &c. at Jaffa. The author answered by saying, 
tty it had long been his intention to wipte to captain Coivcr- 
feouse .upon the subject, and that it was very gratifying to him 
to find the purport of his letter sosadsfactorily anticipated. Cap- 
tab Culverhouse then, Before the whole company present, ex- 
pressed, his astonishment at the industrious propagation of a 
story whereof the inhabitants of Jaffa were ignorant, and of which 
fee had never heard a syllable until hie arrival in E ngl an d * The 
author knows not where this story originated; nor is it of any 
consequence to the testimony he thinks it now a duty to com- 
municate. 

Tie foltowiag ceremony appears to have a singular degree of rese mbl ance 
’ with the practices of the Shaking Quakers in our own country. 

In a mosque at Tophana .was exhibited the dance of the Der- 
vishes; and in- another, at Solitary, the exhibition of the howling- 
priests; ceremonies so extraordinary, that it is necessary to see 
thpeifln order- to believe that they are really practised by human 
brings, as acts of devotion. We saw them both, and first were 
conducted to behold the dance at Tophana.' 

As we entered the mosque, we observed twelve or fourteen. 
Dervishes walking slowly round, before a superior, in a small 
apaoe surrounded with rails, beneath the dome of the building: 
Several spectators were stationed on the outside of the railing; 
sad being, as usual, ordered to take off ottr shoes, we joined the 
party. In a gettorg over the entmnee were stationed two or three 
performers on the tambourine and Turkish pipes. Presently 
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the Dervishes, crossing (heir arm ovor their bream, and with 
etch of their hands grasping their shoulders, began obeisance is 
Che superior, whostood with his bach against the wall, taring the 
door of the mosque. Then each, in succession, as 9 be passed 
the superior, haring finished his how, began to turn round, first 
slowly, but afterwards with such velocity, that his long garment* 
flying out in the-rotaftory motion, the whole party appeared spin- 
ning like to many umbrella* upon their handles. As they began, 
their hands were disengaged from their shoulders* and rafead ' 
gradually above their heads. At length, as the' velocity ef the 
whirl increased, they weye all seen, with their arms extended 
horixontslly, and their eyes closed, turning with inconceivable ! 
rapidity. The music, accompanied by voices, ierved to ani- 
mate 'them; while a steady old fellow, in a green . pelisse, cob* 
sSnued to walk among them, with a fixed countenance, and ex- 
pressing as much care and watchfulness as if his life would ex- 
pire with the slightest failure in the ebremony. I noticed me* 
shod they nil observed in the exhibhion; it was that of turning i 
one of their feet, with the toes as much inward as possible, at 
every whirl of the body, white the other -foot kept its Batumi 
position. The eider of these Dervishes appeared to me to per* 
form the task with so little labour or exertion, that, afthoogh 
their bodies were in violent agitation, their countenances res aw- 
bled those of persons in an easy Sleep. The younger part of 
the dancers moved with no less velocity than the others; bet it 
seemed in them a less mechanical operation. This extraordi- 
nary exercise continued fer the spaoe of fifteen minutes, a length 
of time, it might he supposed, sufficient to exhaust life itself da- 
ring such an exertion; and our eyes began to ache with the tight | 
of so many objects all turning one way. Suddenly, onsigui | 
given by the directors of she dance, unobserved* by the apsats- 
tors, the Dervishes ail stopped at the same instant, like the 
wheels, of a machine, and what is more extraordinary, all ih one 
circle, with their feces invariably towards the centre, crosshg 
their arms on their breasts, and grasping their shoulders as be- 
fore, bowing together with the utmost regularity, ** the asar 
instant, almost to the grbutuL We regarded them with ago- 
irishmen*, not me ofthom bring in 4he slightest degree out of 
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breath, heated, Or hiring his eotmteuauce abaR changed. After 
tU» they began to walk, as at first; each following the other 
within the railing, and passing the superior as before. As soon 
as their obeisance had been made, they began to turn again. 
This second exhibition lasted as long as the first, and was simi- 
hrly concluded. They then began to turn for the third time; 
and, as the dance lengthened, the music grew lender and more 
migrating. Perspiration became evidem on the features of the 
Dervssfies; the extended garments of some among them began , 
to droopi and little accidents occurred, such as their striking 
against each other: they nevertheless persevered, until large 
drops of sweat falling from* their bodies upon the floor, such a 
degree of friction was thereby occasioned, that the noise of their 
feet rubbing the floor was heard by the spectators. Upon this, 
the third mnd last signal was made for them to halt, and the dance 
ended. 

This extraordinary performance is. considered miraculous 
by the Turks. By their law, every species of dancing is pro* 
hibited; and yet, in such veneration is this ceremony held, that 
m attempt to abolish it would excite insurrection among the 
people. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SEQAGLlO. 

A tSeoiro visit, which I made to the interior of the Seraglio, was not at- 
tended by any very interesting discovery; but, as it enabled end to describe, 
vfeh minuteness, scenes hitherto impervious to European eyes, the reader may 
be grafted by die observations made within those walls. Every one it Cori- 
es* to know what exists within recesses which have been long closed against 
the intrusion of Christians. In vain does the eye, roaming from the towers of 
flthta, piers, and Constantinople, attempt to penetrate the thick gloom of cy- 
pesses and domes, which distinguishes the most beautiful part of Constant!, 
oopfe. Imagination magnifies things unknown: and when, in addition to the 
curiosity always excited by mystery, the reflection is suggested, that ancient 
B y miliu m occupied die site of the sultan's palace, a thirst of inquiry is pro- 
p fl rthJUsbiy augmented. I promise to conduct vny readeranot only within the 
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retirement of the Seraglio, but ipto the charem itself, and. the mostsedodcd 
haunts of the Turkish sovereign. Would only 1 could also promise a dtgnp 
of sstis faction, in this respect, adequate to their desire of information'. 

It so happened that the gardener of the Grand Signior, during our resi- 
dence in Constantinople, was a German. This person used to mix with the 
society in Pera, and often joined in the evening parties given by the different 
foreign ministers. In this manner we became acquainted with him; and were 
invited to his apartments within the walls of the Seraglio, dose to the gates 
of the sultan's garden. were accompanied during our first visit, by his 
intimate friend, the secretary and chaplain, of the Swedish mission; rita beta 
short time before, had succeeded in obtaining a sight of the four principal 
sultanas and the sultan mother, in consequence of his frequent visits to the 
gardener. They were sitting together one morning, when the cries of the black 
eunuohs, opening the door of the charem, which communicated with the Se- 
raglio gardens, announced that these ladies were going to take the air. In or- 
der to do this, it was necessary to pass the gates adjoiningthe gardener’s lodge, 
where an arabat was stationed to receive them, in which it was usunlfor them 
to drive round the walks of the Seraglio, within the wallpoC the palace. Upon 
tho$e occasions, the black eunuchs examine every part of the garden, and run 
before the women, calling out to all persons to avoid approaching or behold- i 
ing them, under pain of death. Hie gardener, and his friend the Swede, in- 
stantly closed all the shutters, and locked the doors. The black eunuchs, ar- 
riving soon after, and finding the lodge abut, supposed the gardener to be ab- 
sent Presently followed the sultap mother, with the four principal sultanas, 
Who were in high glee, romping and laughing ad th each other. A small scullray 
window, of the gardener’s lodge, looked directly towards the gate through which 
these ladies were to pass, and was separated from it only by a few yards- Hei^ 
through two small gimlet holes, bored for the purpose, they beheld very dis- 
tinctly the features of the women, whom they described as possessing extra- 
ordinary beauty. Three of the four were Georgians, having dark compkxioas 
and very long dark hair; but the fourth was remarkably fair; and her hair, also, 
of singular length and thickness, was of a flaxen colour: neither were their teeth 
dyed black, as those of T urkish women generally are. The Swedish gentiemNp 
said, he was almost sure they suspected they were seen, from the address they 
manifested, in displaying their charms, and in loitering at the gate.' This gaft 
him and his friend no small degree of. terxor, as they would have paid for their 
curiosity with their lives, if any such suspicion had entered the m inds of foe 
black eunuchs. He described their dresses as rich heyond all that can be ima- 
gined. Long spangled robes, open in front, with pantaloons embroidered in gold 
and silver,, and covered byaprofusion of pearls and precious atones, displayed 
their persons to great advantage; but were so heavy, at actually to encumber 
their motion, and almost to impede tiieijr walking. Their iuir hung in kowtd 
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wtf thick tresses on each tide their cheeks; falling quite down to the waist, 
md ottering their shoulders behind. Those tresses were quite powdered 
with fltoaoude, not displayed according to any studied arrangement, but at 
if earcfteariy scattered by handfiils, among their flowing locks. On the top of 
-their heads, and rather leaning to one tide, tbeywore, each of them a small 
circular patch or diadem. Their faces, necks, and even their breasts, were 
quite exposed, not one of them having any veil. 

The German gardener who had daily access tp different parts of the 8e- 
ragfio, offered to conduct ns not only ovfer the gardens, but promised if wo 
would come singly during the season of die Ramadan , when the guards, being 
op all night, would be stupefied during the day with sleep and intoxication, to 
uufi tiluke the greater risk of showing us the interior of the charem, or apart- 
ments of the Wonusi; that is to say, of that part of it which they inhabit du- 
thg the summer, for they were still'in their winter chambers. We readily 
accepted his offer: I only solicited die further indulgence of being accompa* 
mei by a, French artist of the name of Prgaux, whose extraordinary prompts 
tods hndesign would enable him to bring away sketches of any thing we 
■fight find interesting, either in the charem, or gardens of the Seraglio. The 
^prehensions of monsieur Prequx were, however, so great, that it was with 
the, greatest difficulty I could prevail upon him to venture into the Seraglio: 
sod he afterwards either lost, or secreted, the only drawings which bis fears 
would allow him to make while be was there. 

We left Perm, hi a gondola, about seven o’clock in the morning; embark- 
fcgat Tophana, and steering towards that gate of the Seraglio which faces 
the Bosporus on the south-eastern side, where the entrance to the Seraglio 
gardens and the gardener's lodge are situated* A bostanghy, as a sort of 
porter, is usually seated, with his attendants, within the portal. Upon enter- 
ing the Seraglio, the spectator is struck by a wild arid confused assemblage of 
great and intereating objects: among the first of these, are, enormous cypres- 
ses, massive and lofty masonry, neglected and broken sarcophagi, high rising 
mmnds, and a long gfeomy avenue, leading from the gates of the garden be- 
tween the double walls of the Seraglio. This gate is the same by which the 
Sultanas came out for the airing before alluded to; and the gardener’s lodge 
is so the right tend of it The avenue extending^ from it, towards the west, 
fibn a broad and beautiful, although solitary, walk, to a very considerble 
Meat, abut in by high walls on both sides. Directly opposite this entrance 
sfthefferagfib is a very lofty mound, or bank, covered by large trees, and 
ttumsed by terraces, over which, on the top, are walls with turrets. On the 
right hand, after entering, axe the large wooden folding doors of the Grand 
8igah* r * t gardens; and near them lie many fragments of ancient marbles, ap- 
propriated to the v iles t p urp oses; among others, a sarcophagus of one block of 
tuasfcfe, covered with a simple, though unmeaning bas-relief. Entering die 
ga gd ena by ttefeMing doors, a pleasing cmtpjpmil of treUts-wock and covered 
rot. ii. . c c 
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walks is displayed, more aftep the taste of Holland than that of any other eowu 
try. Various and very despicable jeta-eTeau, straight gravel-walks, and bor- 
ders disposed in parallelograms, with the exception of a long green-house S*. 
led with orange-trees, compose all that appears in the small spot which bears, 
the name of the Seraglio gardens. The view, on entering, is down the piinoi* 
pal gravel walk; and all the walks meet at a central point, beneath a dome of 
the same trellis-work by which they are covered. Small fountains spout a few 
quarts of water into large shells, or form parachutes over .lighted bougies, by 
tbe sidea of the walks. The trellis-work is of wood, painted white, and coher- 
ed by jasmine; and this, as it does not conceal the artificial frame by which 
it is supported, produces a wretched effect. On the outsideof the tsellUrWork 
appear small parterres, edged with box, containing very common flowers, and 
adorned with fountains. On the right hand, after entering the garden, ap- 
' pears the magnificent fciosk, which constitutes the 8ultan’s summer residence; 
and farther on is the orangery before mentioned, occupying the whole extent 
of the wall on that side. Exactly opposite to the garden gates is the door of 
the charem, or palace of the. women belonging to the Grand Signtor; a 
building not unlike one of the small colleges in Cambridge, and enclosing the 
same sort.of cloistered court. One. side of this building extends serosa the up- 
per extremity of the garden, so that the windows look. into Below these 

windows are two small green houses, filled, with very common, plants, .and a 
number of Canary birds. Before the charem windows, on the right band, is 
a ponderous, gloomy, wooden door; and this, creaking on its massive hinges, 
opens to the quadrangle, or interior court of the charem itself. We will keep 
this door shut for a short time, in order to describe the Seraglio garden more 
minutely;, and afterwards open it, to gratify the reader's curiosity. 

Still facing the charem, on the left hand, is a paved ascent, leading through 
. a handsome, guilded iron gate, from the. lower to the upper garden. Here is 
a kiosk, which I shall presently describe. Returning from the charem to the 
door by which we first entered, a lofty wall on the right hand support** ter- 
race with a few small parterres; these, at a considerable height above the 
lower garden, constitute what is now called the upper garden of the Seraglio; 
and, till within these few years, it was the only one. 

Having thus completed the tour of this small and insignificant spot of 
ground, let us now enter the kiosk, which I first mentioned as the Sultan's 
summer residence. It is situated on the sea-shore, and commands one of the 
finest views the eye ever beheld, of Scutary and the Asiatic coaat, the 
mouth of the canal, and a moving picture of ships, gpndolas, dolphins, Ms 
with all the floating pageantry of this vast metropolis, such as no other capi- 
tal in the world can pretend to exhibit. The kiosk itself, fashioned after the 
airy fantastic style of eastern architecture, presents a ppacious chamber, co- 
vered by a dome, froija which, towards the sea, advances a raised platfaajn sur- 
rounded by windows, and terminated by a divan. On the right and left are 
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the private apartments of the sultan and his ladies. From the centre of the 
tee it suspended a large lustre, presented by the Englifll ambassador. Above 
the raised platform hangs another lustre of smaller size, but more elegant 
te dhl d y over the sofas constituting the divan, are mirrors engraved with 
Tttfcisfr inscriptions, poetry, and passages from the Koran. The sofas are of 
white satin, beautifully embroidered by the women of the Seraglio. 

Leaving the platform, on the left band is the sultan’s private chamber of 
wjxwe, the floor of which is surrounded by couches of very costly workman- 
Alp. Opposite to this chamher, on the other side of the kiosk, a door opens 
Is the apartment in which are pUced the attendant sultanas, the sultan mo- 
ther, or any ladies in residence with the sovereign. Ill is room corresponds 
exactly with the sultan’s chamber, except that the couches are more magnifi- 
cently embroidered. 

A small staircase leads from these apartments, to two chambers below, 
paved with marble, and as cold as any cellar. Here a more numerous assem> 
Mage of women are buried, as ft were, during the heat of summer. The first 
»t sort of antechamber to the other, by the door of which in a nook of the wall, 
are placed the sultan’s slippers, of common yellow morocco, and coarse work- 
manship. Raving entered the marble chamber immediately below the kiosk, 
a'marblc basin presents itself, with a fountain ih the centre, containing water 
ta a depth of about three inches, and a few very small fishes. Answering te 
the platform mentioned in the description of the kiosk, is another, exactly of 
t similar nature, closely latticed, where the ladies sit during the season of their 
residence in this place.* I was pleased with observing a few things they had 
artlessly left upon the sofas, ahd which characterized their mode of life. 
Among these was an English writing-box, of black varnished wood, with a 
riMEng cover, and’ drawers, the drawers contained coloured writing-paper, 
reed-pens, perfumed wax, and little bags made of embroided satin, in which 
their billets-doux are sent by negro slaves, who are both mutes and eunuchs. 
Hut liqueurs are drunk in these seclnded chambers is evident; fbrwe found 
Ubels for bottles, neatly cut out with scissars, bearing Turkish inscriptions, 
with the words, ** RooogHo” “ Golden IFatet” and “ Water of Life.** Hairing 
now seen every part of this building, we returned to the garden, by the en- 
trance which admitted Us to the kiosk. 

Our next ind principal object was the examination of the cbakut; and, 
is the undertaking was attended with danger, we first took care to- see that 
the garden was cleared of boStanghies, and other attendants; as our curiosi- 
ty, if detected, would, beyond all doubt, have cost us our lives upon the spot. 
A catastrophe of this nature has been already related by Le Bruyn. 

Having inspected every alley and corner of the garden, we advanced, half- 
bneathless, and on tiptoe, to the great wooden door of the passage which leads 
to tbs inner court of this mysterious edifice. We succeeded in forcing this 
open; but the noise of its grating hinges, amidst the profound silence of the 
fffooe, went to otic very hearts. We then entered a small quadrangle, esact- 
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1 y resembling that of Queen's college, Cambridge* filled with -weed* it ew 
divided mto two par*, one raised above the other; -the p rincip al side of dm 
court containing an open cloister, supported by small white maifcte wutanas* 
Every thing appeared in a neglected state. The women only aeside base dps 
ring the summer. Their winter apartments may be compared to the late has* 
tile of France; and the decoration of these apartments is even inferior to that 
tvhich I shall presently describe. From this court, forcing open, a smell win* 
dow near the ground, we climbed into the building, and alighted upon a loag 
range of wooden beds, or couches, covered by mats, prepared for the r e ap 
tion of an hundred slaves: these reached the whole extent of a very Joqgcoiy 
ridor. From hence, passing some narrow passages* the floors of whicfe were 
also matted, we came to a staircase leading to the upper apartments* Of 
such irregular and confused architecture it is difficult to give any adequate de* 
scription. We pasaed from the lower dormitory of the slaves to another 
above: this was divided into two tiers; so that one half of the numerous atten- 
dants it was designed to accommodate slept over the other, upon a. scat of 
shelf or scaffold near the ceiling. From this second corridor we entered into 
a third, a long matted passage: on the left of this were small apartments for 
slaves of higher rank: and upon thr right, a series of rooms looking towards 
the sea. By continuing along this corridor, we at last entered the great 
chamber of audience, in which the sultan mother receives visits of ceremo- 
ny, from the sultanas, and other distinguished ladies of the ebarem. No- 
thing can be imagined better suited to theatrical representation than Shis 
chamber; and I regret the loss of the very accurate drawing which I caused 
monsieur Preaux to complete upon the spot. It is exactly such an apartment 
as the best painters of scenic decoration would have selected, 40 afford a. 
striking idea of the pomp, the seclusion, and the magnificence* of the Otto- 
- man court. The stage is best suited for its representation; and thnclm 
the reader is requested to have the stage in his imagination white it is do? 
scribed. It .was surrounded with enormous mirrors, the costly dons! ism of 
infidel kings, as they are styled by tbe present possessors. These 'tainmfo j 
the women of tbe seraglio sometimes break in their frolics. At tho up- 
per end is the throne, a sort of cage* in which the sultana site, sumumded j 
by latticed blinds; for even here her persou is held, too sacred to be fffjiflaoil 
to the common observation of slaves and, females of the charetm A telly 
flight of broad steps, covered with crimson doth, leads > to thit-C4ge,astoa 1 
throne. Immediately in front of it are two burnished chairs of state, com* I 

ed with crimson velvet and gold, one on each side the entrance. To the 
right and the left of the throne, and upon a level with it, ave the steepfeg | 
apartments of tbe sultan mother, and her principal females in waiting. The 
external windows ofthe throne are all latticed: on ene side they look towvds ! 
the sea, awl on the other into the quadrangle of the charem; the chamber H* 
self occupying the whole breadth of the building, on the shtewf . the quadra*- | 
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gfe into which it look*. Hie asea below the latticed throne, or the front of 
foe stage (to follow the, idea before proposed) » set apart ftp attendants, lor 
the deacon, for acton, music, refreshments, and whatsoever is brought mtO- 
the choera for the amusement of the eourt. This place is covered with Pep* 
dm mate; but these are removed whf n the sultana is hero, and the richest 
ctfpets substituted in their phase. 

Beyond the groat chamber of audience is the anemMy rtm of the sol* 
when he is in the charero. Here we observe the magulfiednt lustre be- 
fero mentioned. The sultan sometime* visit atfaig chamber during the wig- 
ttr, to bear musk, and to amuse himself with bis favourites. It is surround-* 
ed by mirrors. The other ornaments display that etraoge mixture of mag- 
nificence and wretchedness, which characterize ail the state'chambers of the' 
Ttukish grandees. Leaving die assembly room fay the same door through 
which we entered, and continuing along the passage, as before, which run 
psiiUel to the sea-shore, we at length reached, what might be termed the 
astern* ton cia w a aof this Paphian temple, the baths of the sukan mother and 
the four pr iu e ip al sultanas. Throe are small but very elegant, construotsd 
of white marble, and lifted by ground glass shove. A* die upper cud is a 
nhsdsudatory and bath for. the sultan mother,' concealed by btt fcwm t h 
fan foe rest of die apartment. Fountains play constantly into the fled* of 1 
this hath, from all its aides? and every degree of refined luxury has been ad- 
Mtotbe work, which a people, of all others best versed in the c er emonies 
of foe bath, have been capable of inventing or requiring. 

Leafing the hath, Ohd returning along the passage by which we came, we 
cfomed artist ie eelled the chamber efrtpcee. Nothing need be said of it, es» 
apt fast it eonunand* the finest view any where aiorded from this point of 
fossmngfoa. It forms a part of the budding well known to strangers, front 
foe circumstance of its being feppurted, towards the sea, by twelve cohmubs 
of that beautifal and rare breccia, the viride Lacvdmmmm n of Pliny, called 
bytatims, Il^verdeatuice. These ootumns are of the finest quafityever seen; 
tad each of them consist of one entire stoned The two Interior pillars are 6f 
gmen Egyptian broceia^morobesutifal than any specimen of the kind existing. 

Wenomywoceeded to that part of the chsremwhieh looks into theseragfio 
garden, and entered a large* apartment, eaUed chatted ywrfsy, or, as the 
ft fo fo wouideypreaa it, edUe de promenade. Here the other ladies of the 
o h stom entertain themselves, by hearing and seeing comedies, farcical ropes- 
mutations, dances, and music. We found it in the state of an old lumber- 
man. Large dusty pter-glasses, in heavy gilded frames, neglected and bro- 
ken, stood, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s family picture, leaning against tha 
wafo foe whole length of one side of the room. Old farmtuVe; shabby bureaus 
of foe worst Eagiisb WortviUade of oak, walnut, br mahogany; inlaid b roke n 
ofohnfot*sosttoNd fragments of chandeliers; scraps of paper, silk mgs, and 
— pty iumfiulicmnj boxes; were foe onjy objects in this part of theffoTO 
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From this room, we descended into the court of the charem; and haring 
crossed it, ascended, by a flight of steps, to an upper parterre, for the pus- 
pose of examining apart of fhe building appropriated to the inferior ladies of 
the Seraglio. Finding it exactly upon the plan of the rest, only worse fur- 
nished, and in a more wretched state, we returned, to quit thexbarem entire- j 
ly, and effect our retreat to the garden. The reader may imagine our cornier- j 
nation on finding that the great door was closed upon us, and that we were 1 
locked in. Listening, to ascertain if any one was stirring, we discovered that | 
a slate had entered to feed souk turkeys, who Were gobbling and making a 
great noise at a small distance. . We profited by their tumult, to force back 
the huge lock of the gate with a large stone, which fortunately yielded to our 
t blows, and we made our escape. 

We now quitted the lower garden of the Seraglio, and ascen d ed by a 
paved road, towards the cAamfcr of the garden of hyacinths. This promised 
to be interesting, as we Were told the sultan passed almost all his prime 
hours in that apartment; and the view of it might make us acquainted with 
occupations and amusements, which characterise the maiy devested of the 
outward parade of tip sultan. We presently turned from the paved *so*at, j 
towards the right, and entered a small garden, laid out into very neat oblong 
borders, edged with porcelain, or Dutch tiles. Here no plant is suffered to 
grow, except the hyacinth; whence the name of this garden, and the cham- [ 
her it contains. We examined this apartment, by looking through a win- 
dow. Nothing can be more magnificent Three sides of it were s u r r o u nded 
by, a divan, the cushions and pillows of which weredof black embroidaed 
’ satin. Opposite the windows of the chamber was a fire-place, after the ordi- 
nary European fashion; and each side of this, a door covered with bangings 
of crimson doth. Between each of these doors and* the fire-place appeared* 
glass-case, containing, the sultan’s private library; every volume being in 
manuscript, and upon shelves, one above the other, and the title of eadk | 
book written on the edges of its leaves. From the ceiling of the room, wtyfch 
was of burnished gold, opposite each of -the doors, and also opposite to the 
fire-place, hung three gilt cages, containing small figures of artificial birds; 
these sung by mechanism. In the centre' of the room stood an enormous g9t | 

brasier, supported, in an ewer, by four massive claws, like vessels seten un- 
der sideboards in England. Opposite to the entrance, on one aide ofthe 
apartment, was a raised bench, crossing a door, on wliich were placed sn cm- i 

broidered napkin, a vase, and basin, for washing the beard and hands. Over 
this bench, upon the wall, was suspended the large embroidered portefeuflk, j 
worked with silver thread on yellow leather, which is carried in procession 
when the sultan goes to mosque, or elsewhere in public, to contain the peti- 
tions presented by his subjects. In a nook close to the door vasdlao a pair 
of yellow boots* and on the bench, by the ewer, a pair of slipper* of thusmus 
materials. These are placed at the entrance of every apartment frequented 
by the sultan. The floor was covered with Gobelin’s tapestry; and the ceil- 
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h$ a* before stated, magnificently gilded and burnished. Groups of arms, 
such as pistols, sabres, and poignards, were disposed, with very singular 
tasteand effect, on the different compartments of the walls; the bandies and 
scabbards of which were covered with diamonds of very large size: these, as 
they glittered around, gave a most gorgeous effect to the splendour of this 
sqmptnous chamber. 

We bad scarce ended our survey of this costly scene, when, to our great 
tony* a bostanghy made his appearance within the apartment; but, fortu- 
nately ferus, his head was turned from the window, and we immediately sunk 
bofev k, crewing upon our hands and knees, until we got clear of the gar- 
des of hyacinths. Thence, ascending to the upper walks, we passed an 
iriary of nightingales. 

The walks in the upper garden are very small, in wretched condition, 
and bad out in worse taste than the fore court of a Dutchman’s house in the 
raborbs of the Hague. ' Small as they are, they constituted, until lately, the 
vltafe of the Seraglio gardens near the sea; and from them may be seen the 
wfenie'praspect of the «■ trance to die canal, and the opposite coast of Scu- 
toy. Here# in an old kiosk, is seen a very ordinary marble slab, supported 
ca non cramps: this, nevertheless, was a present from Charles the twelfth 
of Sweden. It is precisely the sort of sideboard seen in the lowest inns of 
England; and, while it may be said no person would pay half the* amount of 
iti freight to-send^it back again, it shows the nature of the presents then 
made to the Porte by foreign princes. From these formal parterres we de- 
moded to .the gardener's lodge, and left the gardens by the gate through 
vlfoh we eoteced. 

I never should have offered so copious a detail of the scenery of this re- 
naikabie place, if 1 did not believe that an account of the interior of the 
Seraglio would be satisfactory, from the secluded nature of the objects to 
which it bears reference, and the little probability there is of so favourable 
an opportunity being again granted, to any traveller, for its investigation. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL GREENE. 

Camp Charlotte , December 6$ 1780. 

Gimu Gates, , 

Dear Agreeable to my instructions 1 hare taken the 
opinion of the general and other principal officers of the army, 
open the practicability of holding a court of inquiry into your 
conduct, during your command in this department. They are 
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mnumms hi the opinion that it is not practicable, agreeable to 
the tenor of ray instructions, end that it would not be prudent to 
call baron Steuben from Virginia without farther information from 
that quarter; and that the circumstances of this army would not 
admit of the inquiry being made, even if the baron was here. 

Your earnest desire to have the court held, would have indu- 
ced me to eaH the barm to this army, had the officer shoe* of 
opinion that our circumstances would admit of the inquiry being 
made, unless the operations of the enemy in Virginia had ten- 
dered his continuance there very essential, in which case I and 
persuaded you would neither wish nor expect it. 

I flatter myself you are fully convinced that I am equally 
anxious with yourself for having the court convened, and no leas 
desirous of. gmag you an early opportunity of justifying yourself 
to the world, than you<are of submitting your conduct to on im- 
partial inquiry. As soon as the state of this army witt admit of 
my convening a court, agreeable to the tenor of my instructs*, 
I will give you immediate notice thereof. 

1 am, with esteem, Sec. 

Caitiff Chartottfi 3ecemfyr £, 1W. 
Governor Nash, North Carolina , 

«fv- 1 wrote your excellency from general Par s o ns on wj 
way to camp, which I hope you have received. On my arrival 
here I find nothing but the shadow of an army in the midst of 
dirtress. War is a precarious business whorfe every precaution 
is taken, and subject to great and sudden changes. Nothing 
therefore should be left to chance, but what cannot be avoided. 
In ati governments much depends upon opinion; but morsiattts 
than almost any other, from the circumstance v of the curseacy 
and the division of. sentiment among the inhabitants. The liber- 
' ties of a people are a great object, and the security of their pro- 
perty little less so; I persuade myself therefore, if the inhabit- 
ants are rightly informed, they cannot be evens* to taking noth 
■ma nn a s , and submitting to those tneonveniencoa which ana bast 
calculated for their final security, especially on many km si* 
ready ielt the ff*vaging<lumd of war# 
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It don’t admit of doubt but that the enemy mean to prosecute 
offensive operations against this state. The only matter of un- 
certainty Is the force to be employed and the ’particular places 
of destination. Part of the troops said to be embarking at New- 
fork, mentioned in my former letter, have arrived at Charles- 
tovn, and the rest cannot be far distant. The small force which 
we have in the field is very incompetent to give protection to 
this state, nor would a large body of mBitia remedy the evil, at 
oar difficulties in the article of provision and forage are not less 
than the want of men, and these evils must constantly increase 
so long as the war fo earned on by the militia of the country. It 
requires more than dotfole the number of militia to be kept in 
tie field* attended with infinitely more waste and expense than 
would be necessary to give full security to the country with a 
regular, and permanent army; add to these, obstructions to busi- 
aess, and the dbttess it spreads among the inhabitants at large; 
and no one who has the true interest of his country at heart cad 
hesitate about the propriety of filling the continental battalions, 
agreeable to the kite requisitions of congress, which I wish may 
take place immediately; and if it can be effected by draft) as 2 
am persuaded if it can, it would damp the enemy’s hopes more 
than ton victories. 

It appears to me the misfortunes which have attended this 
quarter, have been owing to the commanding officer’s putting 
too much to the hazard, and this, I fear, with a view of comply* 
mg with the wishes and impatience of the inhabitants. By trying 
to lave toa much, we often lose all. 

It is natural for people who are affected with the calamities 
of war* an wish to make a great effort to remove the evils but .111- 
jaiged exertions only serve to fix the chains sd much the foster. 
It is my wish, and it shall be my endeavour, to render this state 
•very service in my power; and I hope every aid and support 
will be given me necessary to crown my exertions with success. 
I may net always agree with the people respecting the manner 
of conducting the war; but they may be assured I have their true 
interest at heart The king of Prussia says, in defending a coun* 
try yen must attend to great objects and submit to partial evils. 

VOL. ii. » d 
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It is natural for an army that is in distress to lose its disci- 
pline and invade the rights and property of the' citizens; nor is it 
possible in many cases to avoid it, without arriving to desperation. 
Soldiers feel like other men, and their measures should not be 
insulted if they cannot be remedied. Many affect to express 
their apprehensions of the ambitious views of an army. Nothing 
can be more idle: for what can be effected by an army when left 
to itself, which can scarcely be subsisted aided by all the powers 
of government. It is my wish to pay the most sacred regard to 
the laws and constitution of the state; but the emergencies of 
war are often so pressing, that it becomes necessary Jio invade 
the rights of the citizens to prevent public calamities* The oc- 
casion must always give satisfaction to the measure, and few but 
the captious will cavil at the matter. This is often what we are 
drove to at the northward, and the commander in chief never 
hesitates to take what is necessary for the support of the army: 
at the same time, we consider it as a great misfortune to be 're- 
duced to this necessity, for nothing is more destructive to the 
discipline and good government of an army; and for this reuses 
I could wish that the state would take measures for givin&us the 
most effectual support. Every possible severity shall be exer- 
cised to preserve the propeity of the people from unjust inva- 
sions. * Many may think that war can be accommodated to civil 
convenience; but he who undertakes to conduct it upon this 
principle will soon sacrifice the people he means to protect. 

I am really apprehensive for the salt and other public proper- 
ty upon the sea board: it is an object of so much importance to 
us, that I think no time should be lost in removing it iqto the 
interior country, ynd I wish your excellency to press the matter, 
as I have done, upon the board of war. I have appointed lieu- 
tenant colonel Edward Carrington deputy quartermaster.general 
for the southern army, and am to request that your excellency 
will comply with all his requisitions in the line of his department 
as fully as if made by myself I shall be happy to hear when 
and where the assembly is to sit, that I may prepare my requisi- 
tions to lay before them at the first of their meeting. 

I ami kc. 
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Charlotte, December 7, 1780; 

Gesbral Washington. 

Sir — I arrived at this place on the 2d of this instant; general 
Gates having reached this some days before me, with a part of 
the troops under his command, the rest being on their march 
from Hillsborough. General Smallwood was below this about 
Sheen miles, towards the Waxaws, where he had been for a con- 
siderable time before general Gates marched from Hillsborough. 
On my arrival I sent for him; but he was gone down towards 
Camden in pursuit of a party of tones, and did not arrive in camp 
until the night before last. Immediately I called a council re- 
specting the practicability of bolding a court of inquiry upon ge- 
neral Gates’s conduct during his command in this department. 
The question stated to the council and the answers of the mem- 
bers, are inclosed in the papers from No. I to 5. 

I wrote your excellency at Richmond, that I should leave ha- 
ron Steuben to take command in Virginia, which l accordingly- 
did; and to endeavour, if possible, to make an arrangement of that 
line; since which I have not heard from him, nor have I heard 
whether the enemy haye left Chesapeake bay or not. As I pas- 
sed through Peteraburgh an express arrived from below, with 
intelligence that the enpmy had returned; but having heard no- 
thing further of the matter,' conclude the report must have been 
premature. 

To give your excellency an idea of the state and condition of 
the troops of this army, if it deserves the name of one, I enclose 
yot an extract of a letter wrote by general Gates to the board 
of war, No. 6. Nothing can be more wretched and distressing 
than the miserable condition of the troops, starving with cold and 
hunger. Those of the Virginia Une are literally naked, and a 
great part totally unfit for any kind of duty, and must remain so 
until clothing can be had from the northward* I have written 
ip governor Jefferson .not to send forward any more, until they 
are weliclotbed and properly equipped. 

As 1 expected, so 1 find the great bodies of militia that hate 
been in the field, and the manner in which they came out (being 
all on horseback) has lard waste all the country, in such a man- 
ner that I am really afraid it will be impossible to subsist the 
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few troops we have, end if we can get subsisted at all, it must 
be by moving to the provision, for they have no way of bringing 
h to the army. 

I have desired the board of war of this state not to call out any 
more militia until we can be better satisfied about the means of 
subsistence for the regular troops and the militia from Virginia. 

Lord ContwaHiailes with his principal force at a place called 
Win&^orough, about half way between Camden and Ninety-six* 
at both of which places the enemy have a post stroftgly fortified. 
At Camden they have seven redoubts, at Ninety-six not more 
than three, but very strong. Part, if not the whole of the em- 
barkation mentioned in your excellency’s last letter as taking 
place at Newyork, have arrived at Charlestown, and It is arid 
lord Cornwallis Is preparing for some movement. 

1 have parties exploring the rivers Dan, Yadkin, andCatabew, 
and am not without hbpes we shall be able to assist the army by 
water transportation. It is next to impossible to get a sufficiency 
of wagons to draw provisions and forage the very great distance 
We are obliged to fetch it to feed the army. 

The inhabitants of this country live too remote from one an- 
other to be animated into great exertions, and the people appear* 
notwithstanding their danger, very in tens upon their own private 
affairs. 

Inclosed, No. 7 and 8, are the reports of general Sumpter’s 
last action, and of lieutenant colonel Washington’s stratagem, by 
which he took colonel Rugely and his party. 

I find when baron Steuben comes forward there wilt be a diffi- 
culty between him and general Smallwood. The latter declares 
he never will submit to the command of the former, and insists 
upon having his commission dated back to as eat ly a period as he 
had a right to promotion. When that was, I know not, as 1 knew 
of no principles of promotion from brigadiers to major-general, 
accept their seniority or special merit. What is best to be dene 
in the affair? Before I order the baron on I wish your excellent 
cy’s advice in the matter.. I fear our army is always. to be con- 
vulsed by extraordinary claims and special appointments. They 
are both exceeding good men: it is pity a dispute should arise 
between them# ae Injurious to the service at it must he; 
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My ideas respecting the powers given by congress for ex* 
changing prisoners of war iat this department, perfectly corre- 
tpond with your excellency’s. I hadno idea that.it extended to 
the convention troops, and by tny inquiry only meant to learn 
jeer advice, so as my conduct might correspond- with your views. 

AH the prisoners taken by colonel Campbell, ami others, have 
bra dismissed, paroled, and enlisted in the militia service for 
three months, except one hundred and thirty. Thus we have 
lost by the folly (not to say any thing worse) of those who had 
them in charge, upwards of six hundred men. I am told lord 
Cornwallis has lately made a proposition to general Smallwood 
far exchanging all the prisoners in North and South Carolina. 
If it is upon terms just and equal, I shall avail myself of k, for 
a great number of prisoners is a heavy weight upon our hands* 

I am too little informed of the resources still left in this 
country, and of the enemy’s designs, to tell what disposition to 
make, or how to dripose of the little force we have in the field* 
I shall do the best I can, end keep your excellency constantly 
aivised of my situation. 

General Oates sets out to-morrow for the northward. Many 
tfficers think very favourably of his conduct, and that whenever 
m inquiry takes place, he will honourably acquit himself. 

I am, with great esteem and regard, fee. 


FOX THB POET POLIO. 

TH1 ARVRBSARIA, OR EVENING RECREATIONS, No. VIH. 

To read what books and see what friends I please.— P ope. 

ALOV 8 BB9IBU, THB SWISS PATBIOT. 

Wbbh the canten of Schwite was surrounded by the French 
revo luti onary troops, and the last ray of hope had vanished from 
its inhabitants, the enthusiasm of the people was at its highest 
pitch. Matrons and young women assisted in drawing the can- 
ma along the most rough and inaccessible roads. The oM men 
art Children wished to sh*re die glory of (idling with their fiber- 
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ties; they were almost all furnished with arms; and the cowards 
who sought to escape danger were forced to, join the banners 
they bad deserted. The men unshaken and unruffled, like the 
rocks on which they stood, courageously awaited the occasion 
of sacrificing themselves to their country. Skirting the verdant 
haunts of Mozgarten, the sacred monument of the ancient valour 
of the Swiss, they were resolved, if unable to ' leave liberty to 
their posterity, to set them the example of a defence worthy of it. 

Alovs Reding of Schwitz, who commanded the allies, a 
hero and a sage, who in peaceable times had been the advocate 
of reforms and ameliorations, but who resented the offer of 
changes from an armed enemy, thus addressed hid troops: 

“ Brave comrades, dear fellow citizens, behold us at a de- 
cisive moment. Surrounded by enemies, abandoned by friends, 
there now regains for us only to ascertain whether we wish 
courageously to imitate the example set us by our ancestors at 
Mozgarten. A death almost certain awaits us. If any one fears 
it let him retire, Mid, no reproach on our pert shall follow him. 
Let us not impose on each other in that solemn hour. I had 
rather have a hundred men -prepared for all events, on whom I 
can rely, than five hundred, who, taking themselves to flight, will 
produce confusion, and by^their perfidious flight would sacrifice 
the heroes who were desiroiis of still defending themselves. As 
to myself, I promise not to abandon you even in the greatest 
peril. Death and no retreat . If you share in my resolution de- 
pute two men from each rank, and let them swear to me in your 
name that you will be faithful to your promises.” 

The words of the hero were heard in the greatest silence, 
and with the most religious attention; hardy -warriors shed tears 
of tenderness, and when the address was closed a thousand cries 
were heard, “ Wc will share your loti we will never abandon 
you!” Two men came from each rank to pledge fidelity in life 
and death to the chief. Europe was a witness to the valour of 
these mountaineers, admired their efforts, and commisaeratcd 
their ill success. t 

Zscbokke, prefect of the canton of Basle, in . his History if 
the Destruction of the Democratic Republics of Schmiz+UfirMll 
Unter Walden , from whi^h this fragment is taken and tmala* 
ted, assures his readers that the speech is authentic and correct. 
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Superior talents seem to give do security for propriety 
of conduct: on the contrary, having a natural tendency to nou- 
pride, they often betray the possessor into such mistakes as 
men more moderately gifted never commit. Ability, therefore* 
» m wisdom* and announce of grace is a better guard against 
grots absurdity than the brighest talents in the world. 


THE BEGGAR. 

Poetry, the offspring of sensibility and feeling, when regula- 
. led by good taste, controlled by judgment, and refined by deli* 
cacy, possesses a charm which penetrates the bosom of the reader, 
though he may know no more of the parties with whom he sym- 
pathises than he learns from the verses under his perusal; while 
characters also drawn from life with discrimination, delight by . 
their vigour and fancy. The following is an animated fior trait: 
it speaks feelingly to the best affections of the heart: it is dr^wn 
from nature. 

Of late I saw him on his staff reclin’d. 

Bow'd down beneath a weary weight of woes. 

Without a roof to shelter from the wind 
His head, all hoar with many a winter’s snows. 

AB trembling he approached— he strove to speak; 

The voice of Misery scarce my ear assail'd; 

A flood of sorrow swept his furrowed cheek; 

Remembrance check’d him, and his utterance fail’d. 

For he had known full many a better day. 

And when the poor man at his household bent. 

He drove him not with aching heart away, 

. But freely shar'd what Providence had sent. 

How hard for him, the stranger's boon to crave. 

And live to want ihe mite his bounty gavel 


STYLE. 

Perhaps nothing contributes so much to the fame of a writer 
as his style. It h this which forces the homage of readers, even 
*hen they despise his sentiments or view his, facts with the eye 
of incredulity. From what other cause is it that Hume is the 
c °npanion of every reader, whilst ’.Carter, and Clarendon, and 
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Hefirjr, repose unmolested, saye by the moths, on the shelves of 
- the curious. Dr. Blair has bes tewed- much attention upon this 
subject, and his experience has dictated some directions for 
forming a good style, front which, however, no very great ad- 
vantages may bo hoped; for style like genius cannot be formed 
by rules. If style be the peculiar manner in ivhich » man ##• 
preeeee Me concefitione by mean « of language^ critical rules, how- 
ever useful, in affairs of grammar, cannot form a style. A good 
style is only to be acquired by an attentive perused of the most 
classical writers, and by depositing in the memory a copious 
fund of names of ideas . The causes of criticism will then serre 
to prevent us from deviating from the strict bounds of gram- 
niar. Johnson, and Blair, and Rujne, may improve; but the ru- 
diments must be formed by eur own thoughts. I must not be 
Understood as attempting to persuade any foolish wigjit that 
style is all that is necessary to preserve his name from oblivion. 
The most brilliant or the most fascinating style cannot conceal 
poverty of thought; but the most valuable instruction will not 
be relished unless it be conveyed in a pleasing manner. Quin- 
tillian will express my meaning: 

Coram verborum, rerum esse volo soliriiudmem. 

“ I would have a writer to be careful about words,” says this 
skilful rhetorician, “ and anxious about things.” 

MfLTOH’s 1 L VKN8EROSO. 

The following lines, first published in the year 1647, have 
much intrinsic merit; but if .they were, as a learned commenta- 
tor suggests, the occasion -of the Penseroso of Milton, as being 
the “ plan which is there drawn out into larger dimensions,” 
they have a merit beyond their own in the opinion of every 
lover of English poetry. 

Hence, all you nun delights. 

As abort as am the nights* 

Wherein you spend your folly; 

There’s nought in this life sweet. 

If man were wise to see’t, 

But mdy melancholy; 

Ok? s w ee te s t melancholy? ** 
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Welcome fiddedanas aad fixed ayes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies; 

A look that’s fasten’d to the ground; 

A tongue chain’d up .without a sound. 

Fountain heads and pathless groves. 

Places which pale Passion loves; 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous’d, save bats and owls, 

A midnight bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounds we feed upon. , 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy' valley: 

Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 

HOMS. 

Mrs. Grant of Laggan, has recently issued from her poedfgfd 
toeo a fabric, whose texture exhibits all the wildness of fancy 
ud the beauty of taste. In the following artless lines she has 
depicted feelings, which though familiar to every feeling mind* 
ra sever contemplated without lively sensations of pleasure. 

Dear lowly cottage! o’er whose humble thatch. 

The dewy moss has velvet verdure spread; 

Once move with trem’lous hands, thy ready latch 
1 lift, and to thy lintel bow my head. 

Dear are thy inmates! Beauty’s roseate smile 
And eye soft melting hail my wish'd return; 

Ijoud clamours, infant joy; around meanwhile 
Maturer breasts with silent rapture burn. 

Within these narrow walls I reign secure. 

And duteous love, and prompt obedience find. 

Nor sigh to view my destiny obscure. 

Where all is lowly, but each owner’s mind 
Content, if pilgrims passing by our cell. 

Say with her sister Peace, “ there Virtue loves to dwell.” 

• 

THE. MODERN DRAMA. 

The influence which the stage has on the morals and man- 
ners of the people at large is so universally admitted, that all 
periodical writers, whp assume to themselves peculiarly the of- 
fice of public censors and critics, have thought it right to euee- 
ette this privilege in eontroling licentiousness, or applauding 
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merit. Several of the papers in the Spectator contain much 
judicious remark and useful observation on the plays which ap- 
peared) as well as upon the several performers of the time. Pripr 
to the time of the Spectator, the stage was an entertainment 
more calculated for the dissipated and vicious part of the com- 
munity, than for the improvement of the mind or the refinement 
of the passions. The reproach of Johnson on the dramatic 
writers of the reign of Charles the second was but too well de- 
served. 

Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 

With the exception of the inimitable and immortal Shak- 
speare and the excellent Ben Jonson, few, if any of the dramatic 
productions of that period were such as could be represented 
without offending common decency. The performances on the 
stage deservedly incurred the censure of some of the clergy, 
who very justly thought that the immorality which was permit- 
ted, went very far to corrupt the morals of the people. From 
this censure the stage has not to this day recovered. The plays 
which succeeded did not deserve this indiscriminate censure. 
Though not entirely free from the looseness and obscenity which 
disgraced the- plays of their predecessors, they abounded with 
much genuine wit and humour. The productions of Wycherly, 
Congreve, Farqubar, and other writers of that period, exhibit 
in every page proofs of the most genuine comic humour. The 
Old Bachelor , the Plain Dealer , and several other plays of that 
school, though they were received with applause at the time of 
iheir first performance, would not be tolerated by an audience of 
the present day. Yet all admirers, of true dramatic excellence 
cannot but lament that so much of excellent comic genius should 
be entirely banished from the stage. But in avoiding this ex- 
treme, have not our present dramatic writers fallen into an er- 
ror of another sort? Have not they, by attempting to introduce 
sentimental comedy, lost sight of what ought to be its true and 
legitimate department. Our modem comedies, in their hu- 
morous scenes, degenerate into farce, and their graver ones 
have too much of a tragical cast. Thus, a species of drama is 
introduced, which can lay claim to the title neither of tragedy 
nor comedy. Thus, Pizarro i$ called a play } Adelmom a re- 
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mantle drama, and the Castle Sfiectre is simply a drama \ Such 
heterogenequs mixtures of laughable and serious events cannot - 
convey any permanent pleasure to the spectator. 

The drama ought “to hold the mirror up to nature;” but 
in many of our modem productions we meet with nothing drawn 
from nature: all is improbable and consequently offensive to rea- 
son. Show and splendour, dress and decoration, compensate for 
die want pf probability or connexion; and though for the mo- 
ment our eyes may be daseled or our ears captivated, yet the il- 
lusion of show and magnificence vanishes so quickly, that no- 
thing can remain for reason to reflect upon with pleasure or 
satisfaction. In modem comedy, the characters of Ranger, Bel* 
mour y and Roebuck , are extinct. Charles Surface is the last of 
this race of bucks j the modern fine gentleman is dwindled into 
the insipid Tom Shufietan; and the only characters that at ail 
excite our laughter are the Dr . OUafiods and the Timothy Tan - 
dcm*. The flashes of wit that used to set the audience in a roar 
tare over; and if we laugh at all it must be at the repetition of a 
set of phrases, which in themselves are too absurd even to excite 
sshklle, and entirely depend for their effect upon the ludicrous 
inn and physiognomy of the actor. It is much to be wished* 
that soma of our best comedies could be so altered and curtailed,' 
as to suit them 1 to the taste of an audience of the • present 
age, since every candid and judicious critic must allow them to 
possess more of the true spirit of comedy, than the productibns 
of our modem authors can aspire to. Some of them have been 
restored to the theatre by judicious alteration; and it would be 
doing an essential service to the stage, to bring again into notice 
the names of Fletcher, Wynherly, and Farquhar. 

Baltimore < 


LEVITY. 

Milk-maid, milk-below, milk -pail — All these are allusive among 
Londoners to the made milk, mUk below proof, and pale milk, with 
whiqJhyby the help of dilution and other ingenious processes, 
their town is so abundantly supplied. 
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Ctvcrteere of the poor, &c. Men very apt to overtook mao? 
abuse* which the? ought to look into and correct in the esta- 
blishments oyer winch the? preside. 

J/kutilu*, original]? naughty Aim, a little shell-fish, which, hi 
calm weather, ma? be seen floating about on the surface of the 
ocean, exposing itself to being picked op b? ©ter ? common sailor 
that ma? be passing in its way* 

Bounty , a sum of money paid to a soldier or sailor upon his 
enlistment, and b? the acceptance of which he becomes Sound 
and tied to the service. 

Anchor of brand?, fcc. a vessel holding several gallons, so 
called because its contents are sufficient to keep Bacchus him- 
self from moving. 

Antimony , a mineral, the name of which originated with those < 
who, from its possessing almost all the characters of a metal, took 
k into their sagacious heads that money might be made of it; bet 
* who, finding that k wanted the most essential of qualities, mal- 
leability, in their disappointment, called it anti-money, and then 
item a metal, from whkh last comes the present generic term of 
a semi-metal. 

Ledger, or Leger , a name probably from the French legcr, 
light, of little weight, given ironically to the chief, and common- 
ly the hotnkot, book used in a counting-house. 

i 

Prior , formerly spelt prycr , from the verb to pry. These 
holy gentlemen .enjoyed great influence in the ages of supersti- 
tion, and insinuated themselves, in the character of confessor^ 
into families of all ranks, pried most assiduously into all their se- 
crets and arc said to have profited not a little by their know- 
ledge. Hence thej yere termed firyere. 

Coroner * Coroner U Jhgueot.-* These words plainly express 
their derivation from the carrion-crow*, who go from place to 
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place to ait upon dead bodies. Every reader know* that it is a 
very ancient custom for the officer now termed coroner, when 
any person is found dead, to go, with a jury of twelve men, to ait 
•pon the body; and this motley group is termed coroner 9 * inqueet, 
which is simply carrion ere in queet of a body. 

Medical— At the beginning of last century, it was customary 
for all physicians who were in want of employment, to frequent 
Button's coffee-house, whither persons dangerously ill used to 
send for advice. On the arrival of a messenger on this errand, 
all the sons of JBsculapius would rise in the greatest hurry to 
inquire which of them were wanted, at the same time crying^ 
Me <Tye call 7 From this circumstance they were here first dub- 
bed medical men. 

Weapon*, warlike instruments, so called, because their office 
is to make so many weep on. 

Seymetar, a kind of broadsword used by the Turks, from See 
neat hear! an exclamation common among these barbarians, 
while, merciless as Shylock, they exult over the two-pound afi- 
re* that result from the exercise of this instrument of human 
butchery. 

Scarify, among surgeons, to lance a wound, to make inci- 
dent, because patients are so frequently ecared at those sharp 
operations. 

• 

Probate, a legal certificate of a will; a name wittily given by 
the learned profession to an instrument commonly expensive in 
proportion to the wealth of a testator, because H is wsuaUy the 
first of the many means by which they contrive to get at| dip in- 
to, or probe it; tfiat is to say, the property of the defunct. 

Two reverend gentleman who were conversingHogethert on< 
complained to the ether that he found it a great hardship tt 
preach twice a week. u Well, 1 * said the other, “ I preach twiof 
on a Sunday, and make nothing of it. n • 
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That Ned’s kind to inferiors no wonder supplies; 

Where it was that he found them creates the surprise. 

A dramatic author on presenting a farce to Mr. Kemble, for 
the New Theatre Royal Covent Garden, assured him in his let- 
ter that it was a production by no means to be laughed at 

A bricklayer who was working at the top of a house, hap- 
pening to fall down through the rafters, and dot being hujt, 
he bounced up, and cried, with a triumphant tone, to bis fellow 
labourers: “ I defy any man to go through hi* work as quick as 
I did.” 

The rustic amusement of cudgel playing, remarked an emi- 
nent barrister jocosely, ought to be prevented, as it affects the 
« security of the crown,” 

A person called upon a comb-maker, who was then at work, 
to let him know he was drawn for the militia; “ I don’t care,” 
answered the comb-maker, “ I am too young for service.”— 
“Too young and about thirty! What do you mean?” a No 
matter for that,” rejoined the comb-maker, M I can swear that I 
am now cutting my teeth .” 

i 

A gentleman invited his friend to dine with him, and amongst 
other dishes brought to table, was a roasted hare, which wo 
admired by all tbe^company as to its fineness and freshness, but 
it was not so well cooked as it might have been. One of the 
gentlemen present, therefore, took Aie liberty of saying It was 
not well drest. “ I wonder at that,” says the gentleman of the 
house. u Why,” returned the gentleman, “he may be a good 
cook, but he is a very bad hare dreeeer” 

One day, during the last term, as a certain solicitor of do 
gentleman-lfke appearance, was passing through Lincoln’s inn, 
with his professional bag under his arm, he was accosted by . 
a Jew, with, <c Cloash to shell, old cloash!” The lawyer some- 
what nettled at this address, from a supposition that Hue 
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mistook him for an inhabitant of Duke’s Place, snatched a bun- 
dle of papers from their damask repository, and replied, No, - 
damn your blood, sir, they are all new suite. 

i *“*** 

Trapp’d by my neighbour in his clover, 

Three pigs I feed you to recover— 

Before the court you gravely stand, i 

And stroke your wig, and smooth your band; 

Ttyen, taking up' the kingdom’s story, 

You ope your case with Alfred’s glory; 

Of Norman William’s curfew bell, 

And CcEur de Lion’s prowess tell; 

How through the ravag’d fields ofFrance 
Edwards and Henries shook the lance; 

How great Eliza o’er the main . ^ 

Pursu’d the shatter’d pride of Spain, 

And Orange broke a tyrant’s chain. 

All this, good sir, is mighty fine; 

But now, an’ please you, to my swine! 

Jerry dying intestate, his relatives claim’d, 

Whilst his widow most vilely his mem’ry defam’d— 

1 What,’ she cry’d , 4 must I suffer, because the curst knave, 
Without leaving a will, is laid snug in his grave?’ 

‘ That’s no wonder,’ says one, < for ’tis very well known, 
Since his marriage, jtoor man! he’d no will of his ojyn.’ 

A coach-maker, remarking the fashionable stages or carria- 
ges, said , 4 that a sociable was all the. ton during the honey moon , 
and a sulky after l 


The King of Rome y is a remarkably sound sleeper, and well 
deserving the title of young Nafl. 


An honest Yorkshireman amusing himself in poaching, had 
—his gun taken from him by a justice of the peace. Soon after, 
he was unfortunate enough 4o be informed against for sedition, 
saying he wished Bonaparte would land in Yorkshire. Being 
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brought before the bench of magistrates, of which the aforesaid 
justice was chairman, he acknowledge! the words; ‘ but,* said he, 
‘ my reason for saying so was, that I thought your worship would 
take hit gun from him. 

A gentleman entering the room of some friends with a gloo- 
my fape, after having dined with an admiral who was not famous 
for his hospitality, was rallied on his appearance, and asked if he 
had dined to his satisfaction. ‘No,* replied the disappointed guest, 
growlingly, 4 the admiral may be a very good sea-lord, but he is 
a very bad land-lord. 

A young author was leading a tragedy to monsieur Piron, 
who soon discovered that he was a great plagiarist. The poet, 
perceiving Piron very often puli off his hat at the end of a line, 
asked him the reason. 4 1 cannot pass a very old acquaintance/ 
replied the critic, 4 without that civility.* 

A very thin audience attending the third representation of a 
hew comedy, the author observed, 4 Oh, it is entirely owing to 
the war.* 4 Oh, no,* cried the manager, 4 it is actually owing to 
the piece. 9 

A thief, having stolen a cup out of a tavern, was pursued, and 
a great mob was raised around him. A bystander was asked, 
what was the matter. 4 Nothing replied he: a poor follow has 
only taken a cup too much 9 


SELECTED POETRY. — FOR TfiE PORT FOUO. 

HORACE IN LONDON. 

The merry wags who have so long regaled the town by fugitive poetry 
in the gazettes, under the name of Horace in London, and more recently in 
the volume of Rejected Addresses, have at length feared their perennial mo- 
nument in the shape of a droll and humorous duodecimo. We have here- 
tofore copied so frequently the productions of these gay and good'humoured 
wits, that we have not much to transcribe which will be perfectly new to our 
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readers. The following are however selected, as being at once exquisite and 
original. 

THE BAILIFF. 

Integer vitae, scelerisque purus. 

The pauper poet, pure in zeal, 

W.ho aiiz)s the Muse’s crown to steal, 

Need steal no crown pf basfcr sort, 

To buy a goose, or pay for port. 

He needs not Fortune’s poison’d source, 

Nor gu&rd the House of Commons yields, 

Whether by Newgate lie his course, 

The Fleet, King’s Bench, or Cold Bath Fields. 

For I, whqm late, impran* wr, walking, 

The Mu$e beyond the verge had led; 

Beheld a huge bumbailiiF stalking, 

Who star’d, but touch’d me not, and fled! ’ 

' A bailiff, black, and bigiike him, 

So scowling, desperate, and grim, 

No Jock-upiouse, the gloomy den 
Of all the tribe shall breed again. 

Place me beyond the verge afar, 

Where alleys blind the light debar, 

Of bid me fascinated lie \ 

Bqneath the creeping catghpole’s eye; 

Place me. where spunging houses round 
Attest that bail is never found; 

Where poets starve who write for bread, 

And writs are more than poems read; 

Still will I quaff the Muse’s spring, 

In reason’s spite a rhyming sinner, 
i’ll sometimes for a supper sing, 

And sometimes whistle for a dinner. 

THE TERMAGANT, 
led be&tis nunc Arabum invides. 

( *JfO LUCY. 

Ah, Lucy, hojr changed. «?e rny pro^pects in life 
Since &t*% you avakeaM love’s 
So humble a bride, *ft?h a petulant 
Oadaeokt! I scarce think you the same. 

VOL, II. V f 
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That badge which the husband's ascendance secures, 
(The poor sans culotte s never wore 'em) 

You arrogate now as prescriptively yours, 

Id spite of all sense and decorum. 

No longer your smile like a sunbeam appears, 

But clouds your fair visage deform, 

Which quickly find vent in a deluge of tears, 

Or burst into thunder, and storm. 

O! who will now question that Venus’s dove 
Transform'd to a vulture may feed 

On the sensitive heart of the victim of love, 
Condemn'd in close fetters to bleed; 

Since you whom so lately an angel I thought, 
ftow acting the termagant’s part, 

Exult o’er the fetters which wedlock has wrought, 
And tear without- mercy my heart. . 

Your temper is changed from serene to perverse, 
Your tongue from endearment to clatter: 

I took you for better, as well as for worse, - 
But find you are wholly the latter. 

TO APOLLO. 

Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem. 

What asks the bard who first invades 
With votive verse Apollo's shrine, 

And lulls with midnight serenades 
Thee, male Duenna of the Nine? 

Not ven’son, darling of the church. 

Mutton will serve his turn as well; . 

Nor costly turtle dress'd by Birch— 

He spurns th e/at to sound the she//. 

Fearing to trust to dubious stocks, 

He ne’er unrests his money there, 

And views with scorn the London docks , 
Perch’d on his castle in the air. 
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Ye sunburnt peasantry of Galil, 

Go prune your vines for Norfolk’s lord, 

His jov&al table welcomes all, 

And laughing plenty crowns his board. 

Favourite of Bacchus! see him lay 
His comrades senseless on the floor, 

And then march soberly away, 

With bottles three, ay, sometimes four. 

My skill in wines is. quickly said, 

I drink them both to make me merry; 

Claret and port alike are red, 

Champagne is white, and so is sherry. 

Grant me, ye powers, a middle state, ' 
Remote from poverty and wealth; 

Above the poor, below the great, 

A body* and a mind in health. 

And when old Time upon his head, 

His snowy bounty shall impart, 

Oh grant that Jie may never spread 
Its freezing influence to my heart. 


* O Diva, gr&tum quae regia Antium. 
r TO FORTUNE. 

Goddess! by grateful gulls ador’d, 
Whose wand can make a clown a lord, 
And lords to coachmen humble: 
Whose Midas touch our gold supplies, 
Then bids ottr wealth in paper rise, 
Rise? zounds! I should say tumble! 

Thee, barking ^Vre, Assurance baits; 
With face as brazen as her plates 
She in thy lobby lingers: 

But fire, alas! to smokewill turn, 

And sharers, though no houses burn, 

Are sure to bum theft fingers. # 
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In troubled water others fish, 

Locks, docks, canals, their utmost wish; 

They're welcome if they love its 
They who on water money lend, 

Can seldom manage in the end,- 
To keep their heads above it. 

Who sinks in earth but sinks in cash; 

*Tis to make nothing but a smash, 

Do nothing, but undoing; 

New brjdges*halt amid the flood, 

New roads desert us in the mud, 

And turn out w roads to ruin.** 

The knavish crew, in Rubbles skill'd, 

, Next, high in air their castles build, 

But air too mocks their trouble; 

Balloons to earth too quickly slope, 

And Windsor’s gas , like Windsor’s soa/i , 

When blown, appears a bubble. 

Oh Fortune! in thy giddy march, 

Kick down (and welcome) Highgate Archj 
But be content with one illy 
When from the gallery ruin nods, 

Oh! whisper silence to the gods, 

And spare the Muac** Tunncll ! * 

Grim bankruptcy thy path besets 
With one great seal and three gazettes 
Suspended from her shoulders: * 

Diggers and miners swell her train, 

Who having bored the earth in vs in, 

Now bote the poor 9hareh<Mers. 

While vulgar dupes compelled to pay, 

Decoy’d too far to fly away, 

Are caught and pluck’d like tame ducks. 

Their pools of fancied wealth are lakes 
Wherein their cash makes ducks and dndtes. 

Till they themselves are lame ducks. 

• This allucft to a ridiculous farce, which met Vith undeserved fawn 
at the time of its appearanc e , and is now deservedly forgotten* ^ 
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Farces like those to send adrift, 

Blind goddess, give my farce a lift, 

• And bid me touch the Spanish: 

Too weak to brave the critics’ scorn, 

So shall it serve the weak to warn, v 
And quack impostors banish. 

Those rampant “ minions of their breed,” 

Too long from Kxtch’s halter freed, 

Pursue their slippery courses. 

Gorged with their asinine repast, 

Oh! grant they may devour at last 
Themselves, like Duncan’a horses. 

, LOB’S POUND. 

The poet rejoiceth in the return of tranquillity after the imprisonment of oir 
Francis Burdett in the Toner. 

Nunc est biberiduro, nunc pedelibero. 

« Now broach ye a pipe of the best Malvoisie,” 

’Tis sold at the Marmion tavern, 

Come, feast upon turtle, and sing a Scotch glee, 

And dance round the table' in grand jubilee, ' 

Like so many hags in a cavern. 

’Tis wrong to draw corks in the midst of a row, 

Old Port is the devil when shaken; 

The captain was novel, I needs must allow; 

An Englishman’s house was his castle till now, 

But castles are now and then taken. 

Dame Fortune had given sir Francis a dram~- 
Your drunkards will never be quiet; 
lie said, “ Mr. Sergeant, your warrant’s a sham, 

Upheld by the rabble; I’ll stay where I am.” 

So London was all in a riot. 

But soon Mr. Sergeant surmounted the basement, 

Which only made John Bull the gladder; 

For back he was pushed to his utter amazement; 

The baronet snuff'd when he saw from the casement 
His enemies mounting a. ladder, t 
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At length all the constables broke in below; 

Quoth Gibbs, “ It is legal, depend on’t.” 

Thus riding in chase of a doe or a roe, 

The flying bumbailiff cries “ yoix! tally ho! ” 

And seizes the luckless defendant. - 

Sir Francis, determin’d the question to try, 

Was quietly reading law Latin; 

Not able, and therefore not willing to fly, 

. He saw all the parliament forces draw nigh, 

As firm as the chair that he sat in. 

His lady was by, and she play’d on her lute, 

And sung M Will you come to the bower” 

The Sergeant at Arm* % who was hitherto mute, 
Advanc’d and exclaim’d, like an ill-natur’d brute, 
K Sir Knight, Will you come to the TowcrV * 

He mounted the carriage, by numbers oppress’d, 

, But first, with a dubious intention, 

Like queen Cleopatra he secretly press’d 
Two serpents, in tender adieu to his breast, 

Whose names I had rather not mention. 

’Tis thus other Wimbledon heroes attain 
'The summit of posthumous fame; 

They dodge their pursuers through alley and lane, 
But when they discover resistance is vain, 

They kick up a dust, and die game. 

WIT ON THE WING. 

Otiom Divos rogat in patents. 

TO GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER. 

The youth from his indentures freed, 

Who mounts astride the winged steed, 

The muses* hunt to follow; 1 r r 

With terror eyes the yawning pit, 

And for a modicum of wit 
Petitions great Apollo. 

For wit the quarto-building wight 
Invokes the gods; the jilt in spite . , , 
Eludes the man of letters. 
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Wit through the wire-wove margin glides, 
And all the gilded pomp derides, 

Of red morocco fetters. 

Vain is the staait port-folio set, 

The costly inkstand black as jet, 

The desk of polish’d level; 

• The well-shorn pens to use at will:— 

*Tis no great task to cut a quill— 

To cut a joke’s the devil! 

Happy, for rural business fit, 

Who merely tills his mother wit, 

In humble life he settles; 

Unskilled in repartee to shine, 

He ne’er exclaims, “ descend ye nine ! 

But when he plays at skittles. 

They who neglect their proper home 
To dig for ore in Greece or Rome, 

Are poor Quixotic vandals; 

*Twas well enough in needy Goths, 

But why should we, like foolish moths, 
Buzz round the Roman candles? 

Care swarms in rivers, roads, and bogs, 

Its plagues spring up like Pharaoh’s frogs, 
Too numerous to bury; 

It roams through London streets at large, 
And now bestrides a lord mayor’s barge. 
And now a Vauxhall wherry. 

The man who no vertigo feels, 

When borne aloft on Fortune’s wheels, 

But at their motion titters; 

Pitying the sons of care and strife, 

Enjoys the present sweets of life, 

Nor heeds its future bitters. 

Poor Tobin died, alas! too soon, 

E’er with chaste ray his Honey Moon 
Had shone to glad the nation: 
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Others, I will not mention who, 

For many a year may ( etttrt nous) 

Outlive their own damnation. 

Who creep in prose, or soar in rhyme, 
Alike must bow the knee to Time, 

From Massinger to Murphy; 

And all who flit on Lethe’s brink, 

Too weak to swim, alas! must sink, 

From Dave nan t to Durfey. 

Your rival muses, like two wives 
Assail your pate, and' while each strives 
To win you to her quarrel, 

Like Garrick painted by sir Jos, 

You stand between them, at a loss 
On which to weave the laurel. 

My muse is of the ostrich sort, 

Her eggs of fortune’s gale the sport, 

She in the sand conceals ’em: 

By no intrusive wanderer found, 

Till watchman Phoebus walks his round, 
And with his lamp reveals ’em. 

But should the god’s revealing ray 
Destroy her fragile web to-day, 

She’ll spin again to-morrow; 

These trifles ne’er her mind annoy, 

Who never knew a parent’s joy, 

Ne’er felt a parent’s sorrow. 

COBBETT. 

Bacchum in rexnotis carmine rupibus. 

Where halts the Richmond coach to bait, 
With ears erect and mouth dilate, 

(Believe it future ages) 

1 saw the Naiads quit the Thames, 

Fishera their nets, and boys their games, 

* To dive in Cobbett’s pages. 
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Cobbett, huzza! I burn! I rave! 

Laws* locks, and Lincoln gaol I brave; 

Spare, Anarch lov'd yet dreaded, 

The bard who hails you tumult’s god, 

And lauds your pen like Herme’s rod, 
Gall-tipp'd and serpent-headed. 

With yours, his own, and Horne Took*** tongues. 
The baronet’s exhaustless lungs, 

The dog of hell outwarble: 

While you his Gorgon vipers wield, 

Back on you* master turn the shield, 

And change his heart to marble. 

The cat o’ nine tails you abuse, 

And billingsgate each classic muse; 

Henceforth another cue get: 

The assailant now the Nine assail, 

Each muse contributing a taU, 

To whip you into Newgate. 

When jacobins, in reason's trance, 

Rul’d, mob on mob, devoted France, 

Reacting on reaction; 

You baffled, tooth and nail for law, 

And hid beneath the Isbn’s paw, 

The cloven foot of faction. 

Had, Botley Bifrone! sinuous eel! 

Hew shall the Muse your course reveal? 

In what Pindarics word it? 

Round like a weathercock you flit, 

As interest veers, now puffing Pitt, 

And now inflating Burdett. 

E’en Windham, chivalrous no more, 

In your hot water dipp’d his oar, 

And let your torrent turn him; 

He hymn’d your worth, your virtues sung, 

And lick’d with metaphysic tongue 
The foot ordain’d to spurn, him. 
vol. u. © g 
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STANZAS* 

Silent Nature has courted a moment of rest, 

Not a murmur is heard to awaken the wood; 

The Sun in serenity fades in the west, 

And sheds his lkst lingering ray o'-er the flood. 

So— -soon shall the light of my life dimly fade, 
Forever shall set its last lingering ray; 

And the cold silent tomb, in its somberous shade, 
Embrace my sad dust, as it moulders away. 

For, oh ! the sweet dream of life's pleasures has fled; 
And with it the purest endearments of bliss; 

Which the moments I prized, so bewitchingly shed 
In the heavenly thrill of her rapturous kiss! . 

' Alas! that so soon the bright vision should vanish, 
And the pearl of my soul as the dew melt away! 
Sweet spirit! no change can thy memory banish, 

Till lifeless with thine lays my sorrowful clay. 

No never! while fated unfriended to rove, 

To the world shall I number one sigh or regret; 
Extinguished and gone is the light of my lote, 

And dreary is aU-»since I cannot forget! 

Then turn, my sad heart! to the wanderer's home-* 
To the kind parent earth, that soon dries the moist eye; 
Thy haven of rest is the cold silent tomb, 

That knows not the pain of a tear or a sigh. 

F. 

Baltimore } Jum% 1813. 

TO A SINGLE BIRD. 

Sad warbler thou but sing’st in vain: 

Not one of thy own plume is near, 

Thy dying melody to cheer, 

Or answer to thy mournful strain. 
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Sad it thy solitude, and sad thy lay; 

Sad as the songs of her forlorn, 

Who from her kindred spirit torn, 

Sighs out the cheerless day, 

And chides the ling 9 ring hours that slowly wear away. * 

But sadder is that maid than thee; * 

More silent her anxiety; 

For when pale eve thy prison vails, 

Thy mournful voice no longer wails. 


But night to her no comfort brings, 
Save that her tear unnoticed springs. 


Yes, while this eye and sorrow sleeps, 

The vigils of her grief she keeps; 

Sad thought bedews her wakeful eye, 

Still sorrow pains her breast, and trembies thro* her sigh! 



X.X. 


SONG, 

Written for sad sung before thefirst City Troop on the 4th of July. 
TVme— w The glaetea tparkle on the board ” 

The first of freedom’s chosen band 
Revisits earth to-day; 

The love he bears his native land, 

Not death can wear away. 

From heavenly bowers, this guest of ours, 
Descends and warms the soul; 

With hearts'of flame, his honour’d name, 

We’ll pledge in freedom’s bowl. 


What though that fond paternal fhce, 
So dear to ev’ry eye; 

Eludes the patriot’s warm embrace, 
Translated to the sky. 

Our guest is near, we feel him here; 

We feel him in the soul: 
Illustrious shade, we undismay’d 
Can pledge thee in the bowl. 


j 
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We know thee by this patriot love, 

This pant for honest fame? 

For none hut Washington above. 

Can breathe so pure a flame. . * 

Then comrades join, with sparkling wine, ' 

*, 1 These feelings to the sou), 

So warm and dear, with cordial cheer, 

We’ll pledge in freedom’s bowl. 

• * 

A TRIBUTE TO TUB MEMORY 07 THB LATE GALLANT CAPTAIN 
JAMES LAWRENCE. 

Ah! who would loiter on life’s utmost verge, 

A weary wight; a melancholy blank; 

Still gaze with dubious horror on the surge, 

And shrink and tremble on the joyless bank! 

. See yonder sad and solitary thing, ♦ 

Of vermil youth and beauty what remains! 

Lost is the mem’ry; lost th’ elastic spring; 

The flush of life; the frolick of the veins! 

Though gorgeous spring his vision strives to greet, ' 

And flings her rainbow lustres round his head; 

Bathes all his senses in Arabian sweet, 

,He looks and wonders where these charms have Red. 

Such was not Lawrence! his heroic frame 
With nobler fate indulgent heav’n had blest; 

In the meridian of his life and fiune, 

He rush’d in splendor to the land of rest. * 

Heroic glory! though thy light illumes 
With beams so lovely, ’tis a hasty glare; 

Thy flame burns bright and sparkling, but consumes 
The life it renders so Jyrpely fair! 

The soft and gentle courtesies of life, 

All whisper’d, Lawrence! to prolong thy day; 

The tender friend; the fond and loving wife, 

Alter’d thee from the fields of war away. 
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Why should the. hero bear the cruel brunt! 
Expose a life to love «imI friendship dear! 

Why should to combat danger’s scowling front, 
To reap the barren glory of a tear* ♦ 

Sternly inflexible he still remains; 

He scorns the olive round his brows to twine; 
With noble pride he bursts such gentle chains, 
And cries, my country I am wholly thine / 

Before him foil hie country’s genius stands, 

Her downcast eyes betok’ning deep concern; 
And mournfully she proffers to his hands, 

The star of gioty, and the silent urn! 

And while on each the astonish’d hero gaz’d, 
Anxious to grasp the proffer’d prize, so fair^ 

Lo! on the um the star of glory blaz’d, 

And all its wand'ring radiance gathered there. 

I come! I come! he cried with ravish’d breath; 
Welcome to me the Slumber dark and deep; 

Let but such glory twinkle round my death, 

I still shall triumph in the hour of sleep* 

Yes, noble soul! thy glory is secure; 

For 'now, surviving thy unhappy date, 

It bums and sparkles with a blaze more pure, 
Remov’d beyond the hostile reach tf fate. 

Thy worth foil well thy gallant foemen knew; 
Hush’d was the shout of joy, to honour just; 
They paus’d, and as a debt to valour due, 

They shed die tear of pity on thy dust! 

When fortune favour’d bravery so well, 

And Lawrence laid the pri<|e of Britain low; 
The orphei} whose unhappy father fell,* 

Now found another parent in the foe. 


* A son of one of Jhe hands who was slain on board of the Peacock, was 
t|£en by captain Lawrence into his own family. 
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Bat say what lips can tell with unconcern,* 

These cruel tidings to the widow 9 d fair; 

Who waits with anxious heart his glad return, 

And Jdffc to%reet him with a cherub heir* 

Illustrious mourner! hug the dear deceit; 

This fond delusiqn — it will sbothe thy breast: 

O may the pitying shade of Lawrence greet 
Thy midnight slumbers with a dream so blest 

Unhappy babe! thy mangled parent lies 
Far, far from thee, amidst a hostile raee; 

Inexorable fate has seal’d his eyes, 

Ah! never to behold that smiling face! 

Yet, O my country! hasten to be just; 

And <eince the hero’s splendid course has run, 

Repay the debt thou owest to his dust, 

In kind protection to his infont son. 

" Even Victory, when gallant Lawrence fell, 

Mourn’d for the hapless fate of one so brave; 

And when her tips pronounced the sad farewell, 

Reluctant dropt a star upon the grave.t 

Then learn, ye comrades of th’ illustrious dead. 

Heroic faith and honour to revere; • 

For Lawrence slumbers in his lowly bed. 

Embalm’d by Albion’s and Columbia’s tear! 

• The widow of the deceased remains in igoorance of his death. This 
it has been thought in her critical situation dangerous to develop: sbe- has 
lately been brought to bed of a son. 

f Captain Lawrence was buried in the flag of the Chesapeake, Which he 
defended so bravely. 


i 

a 
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for the sea; but his father disapproving of that plan of life, and 
wishing him to pursue the profession of law, ywdftg Lawrence 
acquiesced, and passed with reputation through the grammar 
school at Burlington, when finding that the pecuniary situation of 
his father would not furnish him the means of completing his 
education at any college or university, he commenced the stddf 
of law with his brother, the late John Lawrence, esq. aj. Wood- 
bury. He was now only thirteen years of age, a period of life 
when the grave pursuits of jurisprudence can scarcely he pre- 
sumed to have many attractions for a young and ardent fancy, 
already inflamed with the love of wandering. He continued, 
however, a reluctant- student for about two years, when the death 
of his father leaving him more at liberty to pursue his favourite 
inclination, he prevailed on his brother to place him under the 
care of Mr. Griscomb, at Burlington, for the purpose of study- 
ing navigation. He here remained for three months, at the ex- 
piration of which time, on application to the navy department he 
received a warrant as midshipman, on the 4th of September 1798. 

His first voyage was in the ship Ganges; captain Tiqgajtfm 
a cruise to the West Indies. He afterwards sailed in dtifomat 
vessels for upwards of two years, and was then made an.apriag 
lieutenant on board the frigate Adams, captain Robinson, Whe* 
he continued till the reduction of the navy; in consequence ejf 
which hisT appointment was not confirmed, and he remained ii 
the rank of midshipman. 

On the commencement of the war with Tripoli, in 1301, he 
was promoted to a lieutenancy, and sailed to the Meditemnem 
as first lieutenant of the schooner Enterpriae, in 1 803. * • 

While in this situation, he bore a conspicuous part in an ad- 
venture of singular boldness, the. destruction of. She frig** 
Philadelphia. Lieutenant (now commodore). Decatur, rutho that 
commanded the Enterprise, selected, ohiefiy from bis ovmcreet 
seventy volunteers, and taking Lawrence as hit second 
mand, embarked on board the ketch Intrepid, and sailed 
Syracuse on the 3d February, 1804, accompanied hythe»Unittd 
States* brig Syren, lieutenant Stewart, who was to aid itfthbis 
boats jy*d to receive the crew of the ketch, in. case it should he 
fquffa expedient to use her as a fireship. 
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After fifteen days of very tempestuous weather, they arrived 
tube harbour of Tripoli a lktle before sunset* It had been *r- 
raged between lieutenants Decatur and Stewart, that the ketch 
should enter the harbour about ten o’clock that night, attended 
by the boats of the Syren. Orf arriving off the harbour, the Sy- 
Tea, » consequence of a change of wind, had been thrown six or 
eight miles without the Intrepid; The wind at this time was 
bar, but fost declining, and lieutenant Decatur apprehended that, 
should he wait for the Syren’s boats to come up, it might be too 
to to make the attack that night. Such delay might be fatal 
to dm enterprise, as they could not remain longer on the coast, 
their provisions being nearly exhausted. For these reasons he ' 
determined to adventure into the harbour alone, which he did 
about eight o’clock. 

An idea may be formed of the extreme hazard of this enter* 
prise from the situation of the frigate. She was moored within ' 
half gun-shot of the bashaw’s castle, and of the principal battery. 
Two of the enemy’s cruisers lay within two cables’ length, on 
the starboard quarter, and their gun-boats ' within half gunshot, on 
the starboard bow. All the guns of the frigate were mounted 
ad loaded. Such were the immediate perils that our hero ven- 
tared to encounter with a single ketch, beside the other dangers 
that abound in a strongly fortified harbour. 

Although it was only three miles from the entrance to the 
place where the frigate lay, yet, in consequence of the lightness of 
the wind, they did not get within hail of her until eleven o’clock* 
When they had approached within two hundred yards, they 
w toe haled and ordered to anchor, or they would be fired into, 
lieutenant Decatur ordered a Maltese pilot, who was on board 
the ketch, to answer that they bad lost their anchors in a gale 
of wind on the coast, and therefore could not comply with their 
sequeat. By this time it bad become perfectly calm, and they 
weve about fifty yaTds from the frigate. Lieutenant Decatur or- 
dered a small boat that was alongside of the ketch, to take a rope 
md make it fast to the frigate’s fore chains: this being done they 
began 'to warp the ketch alongside. It was not until this mo- 
ment that the enemy suspected the character of their visitor, 
and grant confusion immediately ensued ‘this enabled our ad- 
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venturers to get alongside of the frigate* when Decatur immedi- 
ately sprang aboard, followed by Mr/ Charles Morris,* midsbip- 
inan. These two were nearly a minute on the deck, before thsir 
companions could succeed In mounting the side. Fortunately, 
the Turks had not sufficiently recovered from their surprise 16 
take advantage Of this delay: they were crowded together on the 
quarter-deck, perfectly astonished and aghast, without making 
any attempt to oppose the assailing party. As soon as a suffi- 
cient number of our men had gained the deck to form a front 
equal to that of the enemy, they rushed in upon them. The Turks 
stood the assault but a short time, and were completely over- 
powered. About twenty were kiHed on the spot, many jumped 
overboard, and the rest fled to the main-deck, whither they were 
pursued and driven to the hold. 

After entire possession had been gained of the ship^nd every 
thing prepared to set fire to her, a number of launches were seen 
rowing about the harbour. This determined lieutenant Debater 
to remain in the frigate, from whence a better defence could be 
made than from on board the ketch. The enemy had already 
commenced firing on them from their batteries and castle, and 
from two corsairs that were lying near. Perceiving that the 
launches did not attempt to approach, he ordered that the ship 
should be set on fire, which was done, at the same time, in dif- 
ferent parts. As soon as this was completely effected they left 
her; and such was the rapidity of the flames, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty they preserved the ketch, ^t this critical too- 
snent a most propitious breeze sprang up, blowing directly out of 
the harbour, which, in a few minutes, carried them beyond the 
reach of the enemy’s guns, and they made good their retreat 
without the loss of a single man, and with but one wounded. 

For this gallant achievement, lieutenant Decatur received b 
captaincy; and congress voted to Lawrence and the oilier officers 
and crew, two months extra pay, which he declined receiving' 

During the same year, when commodore Preble bombarded 
the town of Tripoli, the Enterprise, with the other ships of the 

i 
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qoadron, were employed to cover the boats during the attack. 
Ob this occasion, lieutenant Lawrence had the temporary com* 
mod of the Enterprise, and performed his service in so gallant 
aod seaman-like a manner, as to receive the thanks of coouno* 
dors Preble* ^ 

From the Enterprise, he was transferred to the frigate John 
Adams as first lieutenant; and after remaining in die Mediter- 
ranean about three years, be returned with commodore Preble 
to tbs United States. 

Soso after, he was again sent to die Mediterranean as com* 
naader of gun-boat No. 6* These vessels were originally des? 
deed to serve merely along the American coast, and however 
fnhfiod for harbour or river defence, were deemed exceedingly 
mecure in crossing the Atlantic* Being very small, with a dis- 
proportionably large gun and necessarily laden very deeply, they 
laboured under every disadvantage in encountering heavy gales* 
to decided were the opinions of the naval officers against them, 
that no one would, perhaps, have been willing to risk his life in 
fan on such a voyage, for any motive of private advantage, or 
fan any consideration, except the performance of his duty. 
‘'Lawrence has told me, 9 ' writes one of his brother officers, “ that 
when be went on board the gun-boat, he had not 'the faintest 
ides that be would ever arrive out to the Mediterranean in her, or 
ind e ed, arrive . any where else. He has also told me, that on the 
coast of Europe he met an English frigate, the captain of which 
would not at first believe that he had crossed the Atlantic in 
such a vesuel.” He did not, however, go with less alacrity, and 
he unexpectedly arrived safely in the Mediterranean, where he 
remained about sixteen months* 

On hisreturn from the Mediterranean, after the peace with 
Tripoli, ha was appointed first lieutenant of the frigate Consti- 
tution, and afterwards commanded the schooner Vixen, the 
sloop of war Wasp, the brig Argus, and the ship Hornet, with 
the tank of master and commander, and was twice sent to Eu- 
rope with despatches to our ‘ministers. In the year MOB, be 
married a daughter of Mr* Mootaudevert, a respectable mer- 
shaat of Newyork. 
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The declaration of war against Great Britain, in June, 131*,’ 
gave a new impulse, or rather anew existence to*he navy. Law- 1 
rence was at that time in Newyork, in oommand of the Hornet, 
and in a few .days sailed with a squadron, consisting df the 
United States, * Congress, and Argus, under the command of 
conpftnodore Rogers, in the President. Their object was to in- 
tercept the Jamaica fleet. ' After being detained lor a day by the 
pursuit of the British frigate Behridere, which ended in the es- 
cape of the latter, owing to her having the advantage of the wind,: 
the squadron followed the fleet with the utmost alacrity, j# well 
as the imperfect information of the vessels they met would per** 
mity.till the 13th of July, when they reached within eighteen dr 
twenty hours' sail of the English channel. Disappointed in this < 
chase, they now ran down near the Azores, thence back by the 
banks of Newfoundland to Boston, where they arrived on 
the 31st of August. Although this cruise was marked by 
no bold or prominent success, and although the squadron made 
only seven captures and a single recapture, yet the failure is 
attributable to fortune only. At a moment when the British* 
navy, with it^ boasted ubiquity covered the ocean, this. little , 
band of adventurers; sought their enemies in every quarter,' 
dared them- on their own coast, and after carrying alarm through 
the mercantile classes of England, returned unmolested, and net 
victorious, only because - the single enemy they encountered; 
sought safety in flight* 

The day before the squadron entered Boston, capt. Hull strived 
after the capture of the Guerriere; and soon afterwards, the go*, 
vemment yielding too far to the universal and natural enthusiasm; 
excited by this gallant action, promoted lieutenant Morris, the. 
first officer of the Constitution, to the mnk of captain. As this 
appointment, however, advanced him two grades at once, contrary 
to the ordinary rules of promotion, and thus placed him above ril* 
the masters and commanders in the navy, it occasioned much dis- 
satisfaction among them/Captain Lawrence felt himselfpeculiarly 
Injured by it; inasmuch as he found himself thus suddenly outrank- 
ed by one so much his junior. He therefore addressed aletter to the 
secretary of the navy, in w hich, after rendering the most ample jut** 
tice to the merit* of lieutenant Morris, he remonstrated in nM 
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i ad firing but respectful language, against so unprecedented a 
promotion, by which he would be forced to leave the navy. In 
reply to this fair and manly letter he received from the secre- 
tory of the navy, a short and contemptuous answer, merely ac- 
knowledging the receipt of his letter, with an intimation that if 
he chose to leave the service without a cause, there would still 
tomaia heroes and patriots to support the honour of the flag. 
This sarcastic note Lawrence received as he was on the point 
«f sailing from Boston. To have left the service instantly 
would have been the natural impulse of his wounded feelings, 
hetat such a moment, with a fine ship and a gallant crew, with 
•ails unbent to meet the enemy, he could not part with the high 
hopes of acquiring reputation.' He therefore repressed his 
indignation, and in reply to the secretary, after stating his sur? 
prise and regret, that any thing which he had, written should 
have been deemed indecorous, he apprised him that he had pre- 
psrod a memorial on the subject to the senate of the United 
States, and should be governed by their decision. This exam- 
ple may be serviceable to many officers, who, in a moment of 
disappointment, at improper or unkind treatment, are tempted 
to resign. Itis better like Lawrence to stifle for a time the na- 
taral but hasty resentment of wounded pride, till an opportunity 
offers of proving, not by our complaints, but our actions, that 
we have been unjustly neglected. Lawrence sailed under the 
galting impression of having been keenly wounded by the secre- 
tary of the navy, and seeing a junior placed over him.' On his re- 
turn, be found that secretary no longer in office, andhltnself pro- 
moted in consequence of his application to the senate; to the rank 
sf captain, so as to outrank the officer whose well* deserved, 
though irregular appointment had given him so much uheasi- 

He now sailed from Boston in the Horoet,in company 
with commodore Bainbridge of the frigate jConadtfution, on a 
cruisei so the East ladies* but- in running down the coast of the 
Buiatfe in themaitth of December, they found the Bonne Cite- 
ysuna, * British ship of war, loaded with specie, lying in the 
port of St. Salvador. The Bonne Choyenne, was a larger vessel, 
aadJiad a greatar force both in gwos and men than the Hornet; 
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but so Mger was Lawrence to engage her, that he sent through 
the American consol at St. Salvador, a challenge to her comman- 
der, captain Greene. “ I request you to state to him/' wud hr, 
“that I will meet hhn whenever he may ha pleased to come out, 
and pledge my hoeonr, that neither the Constitution, nor any 
other American vessel shall interfere.” Commodore Bcdabridge 
at the same time declared, u if captain Greene wished to try equri 
force, I pledge my honour to giro him an opportunity by being 
oat of the way er not interfering.’* Whatever aught have bests 
the motive of captain Greene, he adroitly evaded thin offer by am 
swering, tbat although nothing would give him more aatmfaeUro 
than to meet captain Lawrence under different -circumstances, 
and although ho waa convinced tbat the result of such an an* 
counter could notkmg remain undecided in hia own fiuraur,yet he 
' was equally cwprinced that commodore Baiabridge knew too wed 
the paramount duty he owed to hia country, to remam«ainactha 
spectator, while a ship of his awn squadron feu into thet hands 
of the enemy, and that he could net expose the Boone CLtoyanas 
to a risk so manifestly disadvantageous. To give captain Greens 
perfect security against his interference, commodore Bajn hri d gt 
loft St. Salvador for four days, during which captain Greene 
might perceive that die Constitution waa not within forty roile* 
distance, and captain Lawrence lay before the port in defianfla. 
Still the Bonne Cheyenne did not move from her toe barege 
Commodore Bainbridge then wont into 8t< Salvador, and remtigi 
ed three days, supposing that the English • efoccr wou ldiappl yte 
the governor, at ha might have done, and de t ain the GootrituriM 
for twenty-four hours, end thus ensure e fear cogogomunt wadi 
captain Lawrence; but he Continued inflexible. Deepening SI 
list of tempting him out, commodore Baiabridge? sailed from Sp 
Salvador, and captain Lawrence remained blockading the BoaeS 
Citqyenue, and an armed schooner of twelve gtms,till the- 34th of 
January, IfrlS, when the arrival of the Montague, a seventy-fern 
gun ship, which had sailed from Rie Janeiro for the express pus* 
pose of relieving the blockaded ships, compelled hhn to ialsiaC 
The whole conduct of captain Lawrence on this ocoasioo,f*t 
fleets as much honour on the American arms as the mbst brilliant 
victory could bare done. The. propriety of private s he Beng es, 
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during war, may, generally speaking, be questionable. They may 
convert national into personal quarrels, and blood may be some- 
times uselessly sacrificed to fastidious or frivolous points of ho- 
aour. Butin no case could they have ever been more completely 
justified than in the present. 

At the commencement of the war, so totally unequal tfas 
the contest, so overwhelming the force of the enemy, that our 
navy could hope to gain nothing but glory in the struggle. It be- 
came, therefore, a point of honour among our officers, the point on 
which the whole controversy rested, to prove that although they 
might be crushed, they would at least fall with honour: that to 
build a numerous fleet was the work of government; but to make 
a gallant and disciplined ship, depended on the officers; and that 
although the American ships should be overpowered by numbers, 
they were superior to any single adversary of equal strength. And 
what could more decisively and gloriously establish this superi- 
ority than the conduct of captain Lawrence? In a single Afri- 
can sloop of war he blockades for nearly a month, with every to- 
ken of defiance, two British ships, one of them his superior in 
force, till a seventy-four is sent for , to raise the blockade, and what 
iwAdered it peculiarly mortifying to the English, all this was done 
before the eyes of the astonished Portuguese, who had till now 
baexi taught by their haughty friends, that no equal vessel had 
ever pursued an English flag. 

From St. Salvador captain Lawrence now shaped his course 
towards Pernambuco. On the 10th of February he captnred 
the English brig Resolution of ten guns, laden with provisions 
and about twenty-five thousand dollars in specie, but as she 
was a dull sailer, and he could not spare hands to man her, he 
took out the money and the crew, and burnt her. r He then ran 
down the coast for Maranham, and after cruising near that place 
and Surinam, till the 23d of February, he stood for Demarara. 
On the next morning he discovered a brig to leeward and cha*- 
scd her so near the shore that he was obliged to haul off for 
Want of a pilot. During the chase, however, he had discovered 
a vessel at anchor outside of the bar of Demarara river, with 
English colours flying, and now began beating round the Corobana 
hank to get at her; when between three* and fopr o'clock in the 
vot. it. i ' 
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&ernoon, another sail was seen on his weather quarter, edging 
down for him. As she approached she hoisted English colours, 
and proved to be the British brig Peacock, captain Peake. The 
Hornet was immediately cleared for action, and kept close to the 
wind, in order to get the weather gnage of the approaching 
vessel* At ten minutes past five, finding that he could weather 
the enemy, capjtain Lawrence hoisted American colours, tacked, 
and in about a quarter of an hour passed the. British ship within 
half pistol* shot, and exchanged broadsides. The enemy was 
now in the act of wearing, when captain Lawrence bore up, re- 
ceived hia starboard broadside, and ran him dose on board on 
the starboard quarter; from which position he kept up so close 
and Woody a fire, that in less than fifteen minutes from the 
commencement of the action, the British struck their colours, j 
and hoisted a signal of distress. lieutenant Shubriek instantly I 
went on board and found that she was cut to pieces, her captain 
hilled, many of the crew killed and wounded, her mainmast 
gone by the board, six foet water in the hold and sinking veiy 
fost* The two ships were immediately brought to anchor, and the 
Hornet's boats despatched to bring off the wounded, hut although 
her guns were thrown overboard, the shot holes which eelM 
be got at plugged, and every exertion made by pumping and 
bailing to keep her afloat, so completely had she been shattered 
that she sunk before the prisoners could be removed, carrying 
down thirteen, of her crew as well asthtee men belonging to 
Ihe Hornet. Lieutenant Connor and the other officers and 
employed in removing the prisoners narrowly escaped by jump- 
ing into a boat, as the Peacock went down; and four seamen of 
the Hornet ran up into the foretop at the same time, and wetu 
taken off by the boats. 

The Peacock was deemed one of the finest ships of her 
class m the British navy. In size she was about equal to the 
Hornet; but, in guns and men, the Hornet was somewhat, ' 
though very little, her superior; and by no means so rauoh 
so, as to give her any decided advantage. The loss on bonvd 
the Peacock could not be precisely ascertained. Captain Peake 
was twice wounded, the second time mortally. Four men mote 
found dead on board. Theraaster and thirty-two other* meg* 
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wounded, three of whom afterwards died. The borne t had 
only one man kitted and two slightly wounded. Her rigging 
and sails were much cut; but her hull received very little inju- 
ry. During the engagement the vessel which the Hornet had 
keen endeavouring to reach before the Peacock bore down, lay 
at anchor within six miles, and as she was a brig, the Espiegle, 
carrying fifteen thirty-two pound carronades and two long nines, 
it was supposed that she would attack the Hornet after the latter 
had been disabled by the combat* The Hornet was immediately 
prepared to receive her, and by nine o’clock at night her boats 
were stowed, a new set of sails bent, and every thing ready for 
action. She, however, declined coming out. The next morning 
captahrLawrence found that he had two hundred and seventy 
souk on board the Hornet, and at his crew had for some time 
been on short allowance, resolved to steer for the United States. 
The officers of the Peacock received from those of the Hornet 
the most humane and honourable treatment: so penetrated with 
gratitude were they for the kindness which they had experien- 
ced, that they could net restrain the expression of their feelings 
tUl they reached England, but on their arrival in the United 
States published a letter of thanks to captain Lawrence and hie 
officers, m* which they declared that such was the liberality 
displayed to them, that “ they ceased to consider tftemselves 
primers.” Nor was the rough generosity of the Hornetfa crew 
few honourable. As the sailors of the Peacock had lost every 
thing except what they had on their backs, when she went down* 
ttogrew of the Hornet united to relieve them; and made every 
English sailor a present of two shirts and a pair of blue jacket 
and trowsers; a true hearted liberality, which raises them in 
our estimation higher than even their victory. 

Captain Lawrence returned to iftewyork in safety, and be- 
sides the applause which his country lavished Upon him for bis 
good conduct, had the satisfaction of learning, as we have alrea- 
dy observed, that he had boon promoted during his absence, Mid 
Ids rank settled to his perfect satisfaction. Soon after his return 
bo was ordered to the command of the frigate Constitution, with 
foe temporary superintendance of the navy yard at Ncwyork*— • 
But the next*day, to his great regret, he received instructions 
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to repair to Boston and take command of the Chesapeake frigate, 
then nearly ready for sea. This appointment was peculiarly un- 
pleasant, because the Chesapeake was not only considered' as 
one of the very worst ships in the navy, but in consequence of 
her disgrace in the rencontre with the Leopard, laboured utf* 
der that cftspiriting stigma among sailors, of being an unlucky 
ship. These circumstances, combined with the state of his fa- 
mily, made captain Lawrence unwilling to go to sea immediately, 
and he therefore requested to retain his situation in the Hornet 
Disappointed in this wish, he then took command Of the Ches* 
peake at Boston, where he had been but a short time, when the 
British frigate Shannon, captain Broke, appeared before the har- 
bour for the avowed purpose of seeking a combat with the Chesa- 
peake. Stung with the repeated disasters of the British frigates, 
this officer resolved to make an effort to retrieve theni; and 
when he deemed his ship perfectly prepared for that purpose^ 
sent a formal challenge* to captain Lawrence. 

* As the Chesapeake,” his letter began , u appears now reafyibr 
sea, I request you will do me the favour to meet the Shannon with 
her, ship to ship, to try the fortune of our respective flagfc To an 
officer of your character, it requires some apology for proceed- 
ing to further particulars. Be assured, sir, that it is not from any 
doubt I entertain of your wishing to close with my propoaaijjMit 
merely to provide an answer to any objection that migfht beside 
and very reasonably^* upon the chance of our receiving 
support.” After observing that commodore Rodgers had oijfyjp- 
cepted several verba! challenges which he had given, captain 
Broke then proceeds to state very minutely the force 
Shannon, and offers to send all British ships out of react*/ so 
that they might have a fair combat, at any place within a certain 
range along the coast of New-Bnglrfnd which he specified; if 
more agreeable, he offers to sail together, and to warn the 
Chesapeake, by means of private signals of the approach of Bri- 
tish ships of war, till they reach some solitary spot— or to wSk 
with a flag of truce to any place out of the reach of Bridtai aid* 
so that the flag should be hauled down when it was'dfiddiod^fiBfr 
to begin hostilities. “I entreat you sir,” he concludes, a notta( 

" ' “i ’ 

* See this letter in soothes part of the Port Fblift. 
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imagine that I am urged by mere personal vanity to the wish of 
meeting the Chesapeake, or that I depend only upon your per- 
sonal ambition for your acceding to this invitation. We have 
both nobler motives. You 'will feel it as a, compliment, if I say 
that the result of our meeting may be the most grateful service 
f can render to my country; and I doubt not that you, equally 
confident of success, will feel convinced that it is only by repeat- 
ed triumphs in even combats, that your little navy can now 
hope to console your country for the loss of that trade it can no 
longer protect” 

The style of this letter, with the exception of the puerile bra- 
vado about commodore Rogers, is frank and manly; and if the 
force of the Shannon were correctly stated, would be such a 
challenge as might well be sent from a brave seaman to a gallant 
adversary. We, however, are but too well satisfied, that captain 
Broke studiously underrated the nuntber. of his guns and crew; 
or that, after his challenge, he must have received additions to 
both. That the Shannon had more guns than the number stated 
by her commander, we learn from the testimony of the survi- 
ving officers of the Chesapeake; who also assert, that she had 
three hundred and seventy-six men; that she had an officer and 
sixteen men from the Belle Poule; and that the hats of some of 
her seamen were marked u Tenedos:” Such as it was, however* 
this letter, most unfortunately, never reached captain Lawrence, 
lf he had received it; if he had been thus warned to prepare 
his ship; if he had had an opportunity of selecting his officers* 
asd disciplining his crew; if, in short, he had been able to 
place the Chesapeake on any thing like equal terms with the: 
Shannon, the combat might have been more bloody— them 
might have been such an engagement as has not yet been seen 
between single ships on the ocean; though we cannot suffer our- 
selves to xloubt the result of it. But he knew nothing of this 
chsHenge— he saw only the Shannon riding before him in defi- 
ance; he remembered the spirit with which he himself had over- 
awed a superior, and he could sot brook for a moment, that an 
eaemy, which seemed to be his equal, should insult his flag/ 
Although, therefore, the Chesapeake was comparatively an in- 
ferior ship— although his first lieutenant was sick on shore— al- 
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' though three of his lieutenants had recently left tier; and) of the 
four who remained) two were only midshipmen) acting as Uee- 
teoants— although part of his crew" were new hands, and all of 
them had lost some of their discipliite by staying in port— yet, as 
he would have gone to sea in that situation had no enemy appeal 
ed) he felt himself bound not to delay sailing on that account) and 
throwing hiinseif, therefore) on his courage and his fortune) he 
determined at once to attack the enemy. It was on the morn- 
ing of the 1st of June, 1813, that the Chesapeake Sailed out of 
the harbour of Boston, to meet the Shannon. As soon as she got 
under weigh, captain Lawrence called the crew together, and 
having hoisted the white flag, with the mottoof “ free trade and sai- 
lors' rights," made a short address. His speech, however, was re- 
ceived with no enthusiasm— on die contrary, signs off dissatisfac- 
tion were evident; particularly from a boatswain's mate, a Pet* 
tuguese, who seemed to be at the head of the malcontents; mi 
complaints were muttered, that they had hot yet received their 
prise-money. Such expressions, at the eve of an action, wars 
hut til bodingsof the result of it; but captain Lawrence, ignorant 
as he was of the characters of his sailors, and unwilling at such 
0 moment ter damp their spirits by harshness, preserved his ac- 
customed calmness, and had prise-checks, at once, given by thb 
purser to those who had not received them. Whilst this scene 
was passing, the Shannon observing the Chesapeake coming out, 
hove away. The Chesapeake followed her till four o’clock) fo 
the afternoon, when she hauled up and fired a gun, on which the 
Shannon hove to. They manoeuvred for some time, till at about 
a quarter before six, they approached within pistol shot ah&ex- 
changed broadsides. 

These broadsides were both bloody; but the fire of the Shan- 
non was most fortunate in the destruction of officers. Tks 
fourth lieutenant, Mr. Ballard, was mortally wounded— the sail- 
ing master was killed, and captain Lawrence received a musket 
ball in his leg, which caused great pain, and profuse bleedjbg, 

* but he leaned on the companion way, and continued to order | 
and to animate his crew. A second, and a third broadside was 
exchanged, with evident advantage on the part of the Chesapeake? 
but, unfortunately, among those new wounded on board of her 
was the first lieutenant, Mr. Ludlow, who was carried below— 
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three men were successively shot from the helm, In about twelve * 
winutes from the commencement of the action; and, aethe hands 
were shifting, a shot disabled her foresail, so that she would nd 
huger* answer her helm, and her anchor caught in one of the sd» 
ter ports of the Shannon, which enabled the latter to rake her 
tpper deck. As soon as Lawrence perceived that she was fall* 
ing to leeward, and that by the Shannon’s filling she would foil 
mt board, he called his boarders, and was giving orders about 
the foresail, when he received a musket ball in his body. The 
bugfoman, who should have called the boarders, did not do hii 
duty; and, at this moment, commodore Broke, whose ship had 
suffered so much that he was preparing to repel boarding: per- 
ceiving, from this accident, how the deck of the Chesapeake was 
swept, jumped, on board with about twenty men. They would 
have been instantly repelled; but the captain, the first lieutenant, 
the sailing-master, the boatswain, the lieutenant of marines, the 
only acting lieutenant on the spar-deck, were all killed or disa<- 
bM. At the call of the boarder;, lieutenant Cox ran on deck, 
but just in time to receive his foiling commander, and bear him 
below. lieutenant Budd, the second lieutenant, led up the board- 
ers, but only fifteen or twenty would follow him, and with these 
ho defended the ship till he was wounded and disabled. Lieu* 
tenant Ludlow, wounded as he was, hurried upon deck, where he 
soon vtceived p mortal cut from a sabre. The marines who were 
engaged fought with desperate courage; but they were fow ilft 
wmbers; too many of them having followed the Portuguese 
bo at s wa iu’s-mate, who exclaimed, it is said, as he skulked below: 

much for not paying men their prise-money.’ 4 Meanwhile 
the Shannon threw on board sixty additional men, who soon suc- 
ceededin overpowering the seamen of tho Chesapeake, who had 
now no officers to lead or rally them, and took possession of the 
tirfp; which was not, however, surrendered by any signal of sub- 
tebrion; but became the enemy’s only because they were able to 
overwhelm all who were in a condition to resist 

As captain Lawrence was carried below, he perceived the 
te ota nc boly condition of the Chesapeake, but cried out, " Don’t 
surrender die ship.” He was taken down in the ward- room, and, 
«she lay in excruciating pain, perceiving that the noise above 
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had ceased^ he ordered the -surgeon to go on deck, and tell the 
officers to fight on to the' last, and never strike the colours. 
“ They. shall wave/ 9 said he, “ while I live/* But it was too late 
to resist or to struggle longer; the enemy had already possession 
of the ship. As captain Lawrence’s wounds would not allow of 
hip removal, he continued in the ward-room, surrounded by his 
wounded officers, and after lingering in great pain for four days, 
duridg which his sufferings were too acute to permit him to, 
speak, or, perhaps, to think of the sad events he had just wit- 
nessed, or do more than ask for what his situation required, he 
djbd on, the 5th of June. His body was wrapped in the colours 
of the Chesapeake, and laid on the quarterdeck, until they ar- 
rived at Halifax, where he was buried with the highest nulhaiy 
and naval honours; the British officers forgetting for a moment, 
in their admiration of his character, that he had been but lately 
their enemy. His pall was supported by the oldest captains in 
the navy,, then at Halifax, and no demonstration of respectful 
attention was omitted to honour the remains of a brave,, but unfor- 
tunate stranger. 

\ Thus prematurely perished, at the age of thirty-tyro, this 
gallant and generous seaman. Lost as he was, in the full vi- 
gour of his powers, and with the imperfect measure of his fame, 
our hopes are forbidden to dwell on, the fond anticipation of what 
he. might have been,, and we are left to rest with a melancholy 
pleasure on the qualities which his short life had already devq> 
loped. Lawrence seems to have combined all the distinguished 
and endearing qualities; the openness of heart, the manUn^sof 
pride, the benevolence of feeling, the .chivalrous courage, .which 
our imagination ascribes to tl^e perfection , of the, naval charac- 
ter. He was devoted, to his profession, and to the service^ Du- 
ring nearly sixteen, years which he spent in the navy, he never 
had a furlough, except one Cor, about six weeks. The perfect 
order of his ship bore, testimony to his merits as a disciplinarian, 
whilst the zealoq* attachment of his crew, proved that his disci- 
pline had not been earned by harshness or severity. - His qpu- 
rage was of a daring And desperate cast, but it was still regufep 
ted by a calm sobriety of judgment; .Indeed, the. characteristic 
quality of Lawrence, that which, most distinguished him as an 
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oftter, was coolness and perfect self-possession in the midst of 
danger. Of his kindness, of the warmth and generosity of his 
hearty which rendered him, emphatically, a favourite of the navy, 
hh brother officers are all willing witnesses. These remem- 
brances are, however, most cherished, where they are new most 
consolatory— in the bosom of hts family; of the two widowed 
sisters, whose cares, during hn infancy, he repaid with the kind- 
est protection; of his afflicted wife, who, with three children, 
die youngest born since his father’s death, is left to lament a loss, 
which the sympathy of her country may, in some degree, wo 
trust, alleviate. 

In this sanguinary engagement the destruction was nearly 
equal on both rides. The Chesapeake lost her commander and 
fbrty-seveh men killed, and ninety-seven wounded, of whom four- 
teen afterwards died. Among these were lieutenant Ludlow, 
first lieutenant of the ship,* and lieutenant Ballatd, the fourth lieu- 
tenant, both excellent officers. 

On the part of the Shannon captain Broke was dangerous- 
ly wounded, though he has since recovered; the first lieuten- 
ant, the purser, captain's clerk, and twenty-three seamen killed, 
and fifty-seven persons wounded, besides captain Broke. 

The capture of the Chesapeake is to be ascribed wholly to 
the extraordinary loss of officers, (a loss without any precedent, 
as far as we can recollect in naval history;) ' mid to her falling 
accidentally on board the Shannon. During the three broad- 
rides, while the officers of the Chesapeake were living and she 
Was kept clear of the enemy, the superiority was manifestly 
with the Americans. The Chetapeake had received scarcely 
my damage, while the Shannon had several shot between wind 
and water, and could with difficulty be kept afloat during the 
succeeding night. It was only when accident threw the Chesa- 
peake on board the Shannon, when her officers were unable to 
lead on the boarders that captain Broke himself, contrary we be- 
fievf to the regulations of the British navy, left his own ship ,and 
was able by superior numbers to overpower the distracted crew 
of the Chesapeake. 

We bdve heard many accounts which we are very reluct- 
antly compelled to belitve, of improper conduct by the Bri« 
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' feb after the capture, end of brutal violence offered to the craw 
Of the Chesapeake. A»* however, some aHowanees are due to 
the esea pierated passions of the moment; something too te 
th* confu s i o n 9f a bloody and doubtful Struggle; and U these to 
eeuata gill short}? easutoe an official form; we are unwilling 
|o prolong the t»mewbrao%rof imputations which map he dit- 
paeved, and perhapa have been eweggerated. 

But we should wrong tbe memory of captain Lawrence, we 
fhould be unjust to the officers of the Awericannavy, with whose 
glory all the aspiring ambition of the country is so closely Wend* 
ed, if we omitted any opportunity of giving the last and fairest 
lustre to their fame, by contrasting their conduct- with that of tbe 
yaemy. or if we- forbore, from auy misplaced delicacy towards 
enr adversaries, te raven circumstance* connected with the fate 
Of the Chesapeake, which tbaew a broad and dualling light on 
the generous magnanimity of our countrymen. 

When captain Hull took the Guprric.re, every cheafe trunk) 
and box belonging to the officers, containing, it was known, tbe 
fruits ef a long cruise, much of it again stour own country, was 
delivered to -them without anamination. The very trifles which 
the crew of the Q (institution saved from tbe Guerriere, before 
Shu was blown up, were scrupulously restored to the. English sai- 
lors; no article of piiv^te property was touched. 

When commodore Decatur toph the Macedonian, be purchased 
fodm captain Card co. upwards of a thousand dollars worth of 
things in the ship, and captain Caydea was. permitted to take the 
seal on shore. To. auph an extent was this kindness, abused* 
that every knife and fork, every cup and saucer, every plate and 
dMy every chair and table* m short, every thing which captain. 
Garden had uaed, waa taken on shore, and before tbe Macedo- 
nian reached- Newyork, the prineunaiter was obliged to aead-o& 
heard the Uaited-StrMs for the. most common articles, of 4a% 
use, ay the prisoners had taken them all away. At the same tone 
the word-mom Ottawa of the Unfed States purchased thri* ^foe. 
aeriother snides from. the werd-wmu,oflfcentoi the Mwmdasuim 
When commodore Cambridge tooktbe Java, all the property; 
of all . the offices* and all the pawengers, tfe plate belojsgisg to a 
high military aommauder, were re*tpr*d.in*matfy.. The America* 
officer* would have deemed it diagraceful to retain the prirate 
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property of o brother officer) even though ho woo an ratio jr 
end a prisoner. 

When captain LaWrenee took the Peacock, and the officers 
and crew of that veaael were left destitute, the officers and ere* 
of the Hornet fed and clothed (hem from their own ttOset. 

When the Chesapeflke was taken bjr the Shannon, the key of 
captain Lawrence’s store-room was demanded of the pumen 
ft was given; but the purser observed at the same time that In 
the captures of the Guerriere, Macedonian, and Java, the most 
scrupulous regard was paid to the private property of the Bib 
fkh officers; that captain Lawrence had laid hi stores for a long 
erhiee; and that the value of them would b* agreot object to 
Hr widow and family, for Whose use he was desirous, if possible* 
of preserving them. This request Was net merely declined; k 
Was haughtily and superciliously refused. 

Well then— the enemy have captured the Chesapeake^-4h«f 
. enjoy the little private property of capt. Lawrence: but tfcfey havd 
act taken from him any of his individual fame, nor of hie court* 
try’s glory. However we may mourn the sufferings of that daft 
die loss of xho Chesapeake ha* not, In ewreetismtdm, varied the 
(thrive standing of the marine of the two countries; nor doe^it 
dme/ in the slightest degree, any of Che loftiness of ©ur naval 
pretentions. The contest was wholly unequal let shifty in gun*, 
In erbws, hi officers, in every thing. 

The Shannon was a better ship; she had not Upon J*er the 
carle of that ifl-omitted Oatne, the Chesapeake. Tim Shairaow 
#ls a stronger ship; she mounted twenty-eight eighteen potidde 
efs ofi the main deck, twenty-two thirty-two pound caTraiadea? 
M two long brass nines or twelves, on the spar-deelty and a largo 
turronsde amidships, M btddttAb brat (easy 

ddrronade; while (he Chesapeake mounted tWenfy-righ* cdgfctee* 
plunders on the main deck, and twenty thifty-two pbund esbro« 
dadts, and ode eighteen pounder, chase gufty on the spar-deefcy 
in all forty-nine gain. 

The Shannon had a better eftw. Besides her complement she? 
had seamen from two other ships. That crew, tee, had heed* 
kfag at sea; long in tfc£ ship; were known; mete tried; and a* 
Commodore Broke sent a ehdfenge, were, of eewrae, men ew 
whom, if they were not picked for the occasion, he knew he 
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oould confide. The Chesapeake had, on the contrary, in party 
a new crew, unknown to their officers, not yet knowing their 
places, or the ship. The ship had not been more than a few 
hours at sea, and the landsmen and the landswomen had been 
dismissed from her on the very day of the engagement. The of- 
ficers, too, although we should be the Hfet to detract from their 
merits, and although the manner in which they fought their 
ship does them the highest honour, the officers were young and 
few in number, and had as yet scarcely any opportunity of dis- 
ciplining or knowing their seamen; yet, under all these disad- 
vantages, the great damage sustained by the Shannon, and the 
great loss of her crew, all which took place before the boarding, 
warrant completely the opinion, that but for the accidental loss 
of officers, the victory would have been with the Chesapeake. 

So for, indeed, from humbling our national pride, the stubborn* 
ness with which, in spite of its inequality, this combat was sus- 
tained, only confirms us in a belief, not created by the events of 
this war, though not likely to be much shaken by them— -a belief 
formed on circumstances which even a series of naval losses 
cannot now control— a belief, too, in avowing which we are quite 
content to incur the charge of overweening national prejudice— 
that in all the qualities essential to success on the ocean, the 
American seamen are not equal, but superior to the British seamen. 
It is ho merit of theirs. Nature and circumstances* have made 
them so. But so it is— they are physically superior, they are 
morally superior. The warm and variable climate of the Uni- 
ted States had, to a certain degree, melted the original English 
constitution of our ancestors, till, instead of the broad shoulder- 
ed and ruddy form of the people of Great Britain, the Americana 
are a thinner race of men, with less personal strength and stamina, 
but with more activity, more quickness, more alertness. The Inv- 
er classes of people in this country, too, derive from their popdfor 
Institutions more intelligence and education, they learn more, and 
(hey learn easier, while the wider field for exertion, and the per- 
fect freedom of employing themselves in their own way, gives to 
the Affterican character a certain play, and vigour, and nnhitry 
tion not found in any other nation. The Americans, moreover 
are generally younger men, more in the vigour of life, it is an 
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extraordinary fact which, perhaps never bad an example before 
kthe history of nations, that mere than half the inhabitant* of the 
United States, are under sixteen years of age. The state of our 
trade also renders our seamen more adventurous. They make 
longer voyages, in smaller ships, and brave more dangers than can 
be experienced in the regular and monopolized, and convoyed 
commerce of Great Britain. They besides enter into the service 
voluntarily, and for short periods, and their minds have more* of 
the elasticity of freedom than the seamen entombed on board a 
British man of war. The effect which these circumstances 
might naturally be supposed to produce we have often seen. The 
Americans vanquished the English at sea again and again during 
the revolution. In the iyar with France the American squadrons 
were at least as active, as brave, and as vigilant against the enemy 
as those of England. While the two navies were together in the 
Mediterranean, the superiority in ships, crews, and officers was, 
ia the opinion of every stranger, decidedly with the Ameri- 
cans. How that preeminence has been sustained in the present 
war need pot be told. In short, the American) seamen have al- 
ways held that high rank on the ocean from which the casual loss 
of the Chesapeake, in an ill-matched combat, cannot degrade 
them, and which we are sure, with the blessing of God, and a li- 
beral policy from their country, they will always maintain. 

X 


CRITICISM— FOR THE PORT FOLIOl 

CUM TAfcULIB AVIMUM CBHSOEIS 8UMBT BOWKSTI.— Hor. 

The Wor ks of the right honourable Edmond Burke— Miscellaneous — Vol. IX— 
Hewyork: published by Eaitbum, Kirk and Co. and West and Richardson, 
end Oliver C. Greenkaf, Boston, 1813. — 8vo. pp. 588. 

It has been the kngular fete of Mr. Burke to have been read, 
Idolized and quoted as a text, and while the distinctive charac- 
ter of his excellence has been misunderstood, even by his warm- 
est admirers. The moral painter has been supposed to excel in 
drapery only; and it is much to be regretted, that his pencil has 
thus been so often and sa successfully employed. His attention 
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to these subordinate parts has impaired that homage* which bk 
genius would have commanded in the higher department* df 
his art. To drop all metaphor, It does indeed seem astonfshlbg, 
that the name of Edmund Burke should be connected only whh 
fortunate turns and brilliancy of expression, and his solemn, 
prophetic, and impressive truths, cited merely as examples of 
such felicities. Burke certainly knew the power of such gor- 
geous appendages, for none was capable of using them better; 
but had he foreseen that these Attractions would have engrossed 
exclusive admiration, none would have deplored their use so 
heartily as the author. Vulgar admiration forgot the prophecy 
and remembered only the metaphor. 

In the early stages of bis parliamentary career, he laboured 
under an infirmity from the greatness and extent of his intellec- 
tual resources; he never cbuld sink to tbs proper level of hh 
subject. Instead of speaking like a man of business, anxious 
only to prove the point before the house, he carried his audience 
into such an extent of investigation, that the question was ul- 
timately lost. Profound, moral, and philosophical truths, y and 
the most beautiful flights of fancy were employed on a question, 
whether it was politic to impose a tax upon leather or upot 
glass. In short, we might as well attempt to discover the track 
of a ship thrqugh thd ocean, by pursuing the route of "the At- 
lantic, as to find the subject in discussion from the arguments 
of Burke. His constitutional sensibility was kindled by a variety 
of lights, to common men distant and dim. It was thd fate of Ed- 
mund Burke always to dazzle, to astonish, and confound; but rare- 
ly, indeed, to convince. This was his infirmity, and an infirmity 
resulting from the prodigality of his intellectual endowments. 

The present volume is posthumous, and for the most part 
partakes of the character of suds writings. Many of the Kfidcs 
handled at large are, nevertheless, incomplete. Others consist 
merely of loose hints, which the author had thrown out as ma- 
terials for future inquiry and speculation in his retirement ftofli 
public business. This volume consists of sundry letters ad* 
dressed to members of parliament, and other men of eminent 
public characters, on the subject of Catholic emancfpatihir. (fad 
letter is written on the subject of a regicide peace. 1 To tfieSe* aid 
added sundry pipers connected with the history of our own re?e* 
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Men— fragments and notes of speeches delivered in parliament, 
rt.a variety el subjects— hints for an essay on the drama, and a 
anal! abridgment of English history, from the invasion of J alius 
(friar down to the reign of king John. 

The editor informs us that he has three more volumes in re-, 
ferve— that the sixth and seventh will relate to the affairs of the 
East Istdia Company and the trial of Warren Hastings, and the 
fast will comprehend a narrative of the life of the author, and 
nth parts of his fhmiliar correspondence and occasional pro* 
tactions, as shall be thought proper for publication* 

Hard indeed would be the fate of an author, if his fame was 
dependent on works which had not received the last finish from 
bis band, and what nevertheless his indiscreet admirers should 
Ibiak proper to publish after his death; harder stHl would it be i& 
tbs case of Edmund Burke, who was notorious for altering and 
unending his works with the most jealous and scrupulous anx- 
iety. The present volume, notwithstanding all these palpable dis- ' 
advantages, will hot detract from the fair fame of the author. If 
is valuable, because we see even in these unfinished memorials, 
Ac same redundancy— the same fire~the same broad and expan- 
ds* views sf the subject — the same strength, without the same 
thhsrated polish, so discernible in his other productions. The 
btter an the regkide peace was written in dnswer to a pamphlet 
published by lord Auckland, in vindication of that measure, and 
by him transmitted to the author. This was some time in the year 
after Mr. Burke had retired from parliament overwhelmed 
with affliction for the death of his only son* Let it be remem- 
fcrtd that this pamphlet wa* written at a time when, as be em- 
Ibuiully impaassm k, <*no circumstance of time or fortuno 
<*okl afford hum real pleasure;” at a time when “ it had pleased 
ffwne providence to discontinue his hopes of succession” by the 
death of an only son. Oppressed by public and private mis- 
fortune^ he sought only to sooth the remainder of his existence 
totirempm from the business and the pleasures of the world. 
Rqfcthft misfortune* o£luA<crtitfey still disturbed the tranquUUtp- 
of a mind thup,hy the operation of natural and incidental taus*% 
liin.il u ltd from the pleasures of life. The feeling reader can-* 
not but remark that the following passage assumes a levity 
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merely, which is not sustained without an effort. It part&is 
of levity but not merriment, and seems at every utoment ready 
to relapse into the settled melancholy of a broken heart. ; 

j ■ • 

“ The doctrines in this work are applied, for their standard, with great 
exactness, to the shortest possible periods both of conception and duration. 
The title is, “ Some Remarcs on the apparent circumstances of the War fc 
the fourth week of October , 1795.” The time is Critically chosen. 'A irftath 
or so earlier would have made it the anniversary of a bldbdy Parisian Sep- 
tember, when the French massacre one another. A day or two later would 
have carried it into a London November, the gloomy month, in which it is 
said by a pleasant author, that Englishmen hang and drown ihemsefrea. la 
truth, this work has a tendency to alarm us with symptoms of a public sui- 
cide. However, there is one comfort to be taken even from the gloomy time 
of year. It is a rotting season. If what is brought to market Is not good, U 
is not likely to keep long. Even buildings run tip ill haste with un tempered 
mortar in that humid weather, if they are ill-contrived tenements, do not 
threaten long to encumber the eArth. The author tells us (and I believe be 
. is the very first author that ever told such a thing to his readers) “that tbs 
entire fabric of his speculations might be overset by unforeseen vicissitudes/ 1 
and what is far more extraordinary, “that even the whole eonsideratisn 
might be varied whilst he was writing those pages * Truly, in my poor judg 
rtient, this circumstance formed a very substantial motive for bit not pub- 
lishing those ill-considered consideratiehs at all. He ought to have foHovei 
the good advice of hit motto; Que Hire encore dans une telle nub? Attmdre 
le jour. He ought to have waited till he had got a little pore day-light si 
this subject Night itself is hardly darker than the fogs of that time. 

Finding the last week in October so particularly referred to, -and not per- 
ceiving any particular event relative to the war, which happened on any of 
the days in that week, I thougbt it possible, that they were marked by some 
astrological superstition, to which the greatest politicians have been subject 
I therefore had recourse to my Rider’s Almanack. There I found infl ml 
something that characterised tbe-work, and that gavedhmetiens cunumhf 
the sudden political and natural variations, -and for eaohewiqg die ifalaftim 
that are moat prevalent in that aguish intermittent season, “the but Week, 
of October.” On that week the sagacious astrologer. Rider, in hisnoto 9 * 
the third column of the calendar side, teaches us to expect " variaSts an 4 
cold weather but instead of encouraging us to trust ourselves to the base 
and mist and doubtful lights of that changeable week, op the answtfalie 
pari of the opposite page, he gives us a salutary caution, (indeed it is vrijf 
nearly in the words of the author’s motto:) ' ** Avoid (says he) being out lots 
at night, and in foggy weather, for a cold now caught may loot the whole whb 
ter.” Thi* iagtnioui aqtfeor, lrho dittUinetl the pmtenw of the .Iwirtifi 
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fftari oat in the viry fbg he complains of, and baa led us to a very unsca- 
aaaable airing at that time. Whilst this noble writer, by the vigour of an 
excellent cons ti t u t i on, formed for the violent chaqges he prognosticates* 
■ay shake off the Important rheum and malignant influenza, of this disa- 
greeable week, a whole parliament may go on spitting anil snivelling, and 
wheezing and coughing, during a whole session. All this from listening to 
variable, hebdomadal politicians, who run away ffeom their opinions without 
gfiriog us a month’s warning: and fbr not listening to the wise sad^Headly. 
sdmomtkma of Dr. Cardanua Rider, who never apprehends he may change 
his opinions before his pen is out of hfc hand, but always enables us to lay 
in, at least a year’s stock of useful information.” 

One peculiar trait in the character of Mr. Burke’s contro- 
versial talents is this, to push the proposition of his antagonist 
in extremes, and with what success the reader will be enabled 
to judge by the flowing example: 

“But if there are yet existing any people, like me, old fashioned enough 
ts consider, that we have an important part of our very existence beyond our 
Suits, and who therefore stretch their thoughts beyond the pomoetium of 
England, for them too he has a domfort, which will remove all their jealou- 
taes and alarms about the extent of the empire of regicide. “ These con- 
ftnsts eventually -aUl be the cause of her destruction So that they, who hate 
the cause of usurpation, and dread the power of France under any form, are 
t» iriak her to be a conqueror, in order to accelerate her ruin. A little more 
conquest would be still better. — Will he tell us what dose of dominion is to 
be -the quantum suffidt for her destruction, fbr she seems very voracious of 
the food of her distemper? To be sure she is ready to perish with repletion; 
foe has a Boutimia, and hardly has bolted down one state, than she calls fbr 
two or three more. Therfe is a good deal of wit in all this; but it seems to 
iue(with all respect to the author) to be carrying the joke a great deal too 
fir. 1 cannot yet think, that the armies of the allies were of this way of 
and tbat,'wheni they evacuated all these countries, it was a strata- 
gem of war to decoy France into ruin; or that, if in a treaty we should sur- 
i c fohr them for e v er into the hands of the usurpation (the case , the author 
ngrpti) it is a master-stroke of policy to effect tbe'destruction of a formi- 
fofcle avid, and to render her no longer an object of jealousy and. alarm. 
Thi% 1 assure the author, will infinitely facilitate the treaty. The usurpers 
wtt catch at t^Fbait, without minding the hook, which this crafty angler 
for the jacobin gudgeons of the new directory has so dexterously placed 
mrierit \ ~ 

Every sy mpt om of tbe exscerbation of the public malady is with him (as 
with foe doctor in bWiere) a happy prognostic of recovery. Flanders gone: 
T+uMieux* Holland subdued— charming! Spain beaten, and «U the^hither 
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Qtirmiiay dooqumd. Bmvo! flitter and better Hffll at Boy waRoshso 
ftM tl*ir eceqmts On * treaty! ByttofaU! What a dekghtftil thing ft iq* 
her* a gay physician w£e sees tli things, as the Stench express it, canker 
de rase/ What an escape we have hid, that we and our allies tom atom 
conquerors' By these conquest^ prwrtoii te her otter destination; ikeb 
"wholly to lose that prapondasaaoe, which she held to the scale ef the to* 
ropean power*? Biisiait this aiw system of Prtwe> after ‘ahaqgtedH 
ethos laws, Mverase the tasef graeitatiau. By theewmg in ur jgMTfta 
weight her Boale rises; and will, by and by, kick the beam. Gcshdnly that 
is one sense in whfth ahe ieses her preponderance? that is, she is no loafer 
preponderant against the countries ahe has conquered. , They ana pat af 
herself. But 1 beg the author to keep his eyes fixed on the scales for sau- 
meftt laager, and than to tell mem downright earnest, whether he neeala* 
therbo any signs of her losing preponderance by an augmentation of weq/kt 
and power, lias she lost her prepoaieimnee pver Spain, by her jiftrarh 
Spain? Are these any signs, that. the conquest of 8avmr sod Mae heps* 
lessen bar preponderance over Switzerland and the ItaAstateai or, tlmUte 
cantan of Berne, Genoa, and Tuscany, for example, base taken anmyigasnt 
her, or, that Sardinia is more adverse than ever to a treachprouaperifirariaal 
Hid the king af Prussia, when he delivered into her safe custody his tear 
teries on this side of the Rhine* manifest any. tokens of his opinion of h* 
loss of preponderance? Look on Sweden and onDenmaik: is her prepend* 
since less visible there? 

it is tana, that in a course of ages empires have fallen, and, in theephdm 
of some, not in mine, of their own weight Sometimes they have faacews* 
questionably embarrassed in their movempets fay the.dissociated sfonsdmsf 
their dominions. Such was the case of the empire of Charles V. and of fab 
swteessor. It might be so of others. But so compact a body of an gyirn- 
so fitted in all the parts for mutual support^ with a frontier by Batin* mi 
art so impenetrable*— with sdeh totality of betaking out with IneeMfaii 
force* from every quarter, was neror seen in sush an extant of tacritoiy frsto 
the hagnudagof time, aainthet empire, which the jacobins possessed Ji 
Octob^v 15^ awLwhich Boissy d’Angkds, In his report, settled as the h* 
for Europe, and the dominion assigned by nature for the repehlfe of iegkih 
But this empire is to be her rein, and to take away all ahum and jcdHg 
on tka part of England, and to destroy her prepondanuma over the mhettiAi 
remains of Europe. 

These are cheiee apecaMona, with which the authos^bueea fafludt 
and tries to divert us, in the blackest hours of die dismay, defeat, tnAart* 
mityof all civilised nations. They have buttle fault, that they srefthaofo 
contrary to the eoaunon sense and common feeling of mankind. lTHwllS 
one hoar to live, I weald employ it in decrying tide wretched system art 
*dk with my pen in my hand to mark out the dreadful consequences of fo* 
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Jtti* opponent had, it seems, grounded a part of his hypothe- 
sis on the probability that the parly afters in the French revolu- 
hieing obtained pewea, would be mere clement in itse*- 
OPSheehen they had been in tbsirstrugglns te obtain ifc Tethie 
jwhit Mr. Burke thus bends the whole force of hie te r rible hi* 
rectives.— 


; Ylwte te ha r pobtham is so foil ef charity and good natoira* that he sup- 
pMi that thin very robbers and murderers thi— slats are In a osmas ef 


sf every c rim e s and by as mpU tt l an ee a i i . Be is anterigeubt* sad belisvue 
Is the cem rcarion of the detft All tetrwts in the pbari of blued In hie 
Phi, is nothing but the milk of burnt hbabues. Be is as salts* a earl* 
high, aa apahtkien, ha night.be s u ppo s ed to ha mpde of Weaace shaft 
■l Opposes (to ase hit own eaprtsstoa) «*hat the salutary truths which he 
hcsh itci, are waking their way into thtoir Bosoms.” Their bosom be 
imkef granite, on which ftbehood baa beg slneebuBt bar strong Wald. 
Vhor truth baa had a hard Work of it with her ltd* pickaxe. Nothing bet 
gmpowder Wittes. 

Asm proof, however, oTtbe progress of this tap af trteb, be gives us a 
rsafissbn they had made net long before hewrote. * Aria fraternity” .(a* 
te lately stated by themsdvee in a s o lemn repart) ”ha» been the broths* 
bosdof Cain and Abel, and they hare organised nothing bet bankruptcy 
sad Amine.” A Very honest confession truly; and mooh in the spirit of their 
anh, BraneaxL Yet, what is still more m at v e ll oei than the c o n feari o n , 
teis the vety fraternity to which our author gives ussuch an obliging invi- 
teite to accede. There is, ibdeed, a yacancy in the fraternal corps; a too- 
Aer and a partner is wanted If we please, we may fill up the plaee of the 
Wtchercd Abel; and whilst wa wait the destiny ^thr departed brother, 
u* may enjoy the advantages of the partnershigb by entering without delay 
inis a shop of ready made bankruptcy and famine. These are the tkmeeto% 
by which we are invited to regicide, fraternity and friendship. But still our 
atihor considers the confession as a proof, that " truth is making its way into 
their bosoms.” No! it is not making its way into their bosoms. It has forced 
hs way into their mouths! The evil spirit, by which they are possessed, 
teugh essentially a liar, is forced, by the tortures of conscience* to confess 
te truth; to confess enough for their condemnation, but not for their amend- 
telt Shakspeare very aptly expresses this kind of confession, devoid of 
from the mouth of an usurper, a murderer, and s regicide— 


— ^ We ir oonelTa comarilri, 

* Sven to (fee teedi and tonfari at mn frtthi, 
4 To gtos la crftimes.” 
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Whence fotheir amendment? Why, the anther writes, that on thekMfr 
denous insurrectionary astern their own five# «re not sue for an boor* apt 
has their power a greater stability. True. They are convinced o£ it,.a*dafc> 
cordingly the wretches have done all theycan to preserve their lives and 4# 
secure their power; but not onefotep have they taken to amend the one, orte 
make a more just use of the other. Their wicked policy has obfopd them to 
make a pause in the only massacres in Which their treachery and cmahryhai 
op er ated as a kind of savage justice, that is, the massacre of the ae ca m pti oai 
of their crimes. They have ceased to shed the inhuman blood of their follew 
murderers; but when they take any of those persons who contend for their 
lawful government, their property, and their religion, notwithstanding tbs 
truth, which 4fcis author says is making its way into their bosoms, ithn*W 
taught them the least tincture of mercy. This we plainly see by their ms 
sacre at Quiberan, wberethty put to death, with every species of e ontumrig , 
and without any exception, every prisoner of .war, who did not escape 
of their hands. To have had psoperty, to have been robbed of it»«nd toy*> 
deavour to regain hr— those are Crimea inemiaaible, to which evjmy man, whs 
regards his property or his lifo, in eVery country, ought well to look% til 
connexion with those, with whom, , to.hkve had property was an offence, to 
endeavour to keep it, a second offence, to attempt to regain it, a crime, tM 
puts the ofiendenout of all the laws of peace or war. You cannot see one of 
those wretches without an alarm for your lifo as well a* your goods. 
are like, the worst of the French and Italian banditti, who, whenever -thqr 
robbed, weresure to murder. 

Are they not the very same ruffians, thieves, assassins, an4 reg i cides, that 
they were from the beginning? Have they diversified the scene j>y the least 
variety, or produced the face of a single new villany. Tmdet hart m jssh- 
dumarum formantm. ^)h! but 1 shall be answered, it is now quite another 
things— They are all changed:— You have not seen them in their s&atedrps** 
—This makes an amazing difference: — The new habit of the director is so 
charmingly fancied, that it is impossible not to fall in loye with so. vell 
dressed a constitution :-«The cottvme of the sansculotte constitution of 1793 
was absolutely insufferable. The committee for foreign affairs were, fXt 
slovens, and stunk so abominably, that no Mucadkt ambassador df foe 
smallest degree of delicacy of nerves could come within ten yards of th m ■ 
but now they are so powdered and perfumed and ribanded and sashed md 
plumed, that, though they are grown infinitely more insolent in their fim 
clothes, even than they were in their rags (aipl that was enough^ p Jhey 
flow appear, there is something in it more grand and noble, mum lliiu^ipnrr 
suitable to an awful Roman senate, receiving the homage of dependsat te- 
trarchs. Like that senate (their perpetual model for conduct towards other 
nations) they assume the name of kings, in order to bestow more dignity yo foe 
suite and retinue of the sovereign republic by the nominal huik of fork 
slaves— Ut habeant inttrumenta tervitutit ct reget. All this is very ins, un- 
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dAbtidly; 'ftiKkambawadors, whose tuiid* are lUmoafceot forwant of em- 
yJoy ®em,may kmpto feave their part in this august cermonyoftbo rqnii. 
Barone and indivisible. But, wkhdiie deference to the new diplomatic taste, 
wtold people must- retain some square-toed predUecthm fSor the fashions of 
wur youth. I am afraid yob wilt find me, my lord, again falling into my usual 
vanity, in vafcutig myself on the eminent men whose society l^once eqjoyod. 
1 remember in a conversation lonce bad with my ever dear friend Garvfek, 
Who- was toe> first of actors^ because he was. the most acute obscrrer ef 'na- 
ture I ever lmew; I asked hhn, how it happened that whenever a senate apt 
peered on tbestage, the audience seemed always disposed* to laughter? Ha 
said the reason was plain; the audience was well acquainted with' the facet 
of most of 'the senators. They knew, that they were no other than candle* 
aaafiers,' revoAutionary scene-shifters, second and third mob, pvomptors, 
clerks, executioners, who stand With their axe on their shoulders by the 
wheel, grtaners in the pantomime, murderers in tragedies, who make ugly 
feote under black wigs; in short, the voryMtun and refuse of .the theatre* 
mid it was of course, that dfe contrast of the viloness of the actors with toe 
pwupof their habits naturally excited ideas of contempt and ridicule. ■ - 

* ,We wish to remark and to illustrate* by an example,; one 
•property in the prepent volume, eminently diatiaguishable in all 
the other writings of this author, and thatis, the prophetic cha- 
racter of his works. The author proceeds, if we may so express 
ourselves, on the ground of analogy and what mankind have 
formerly done, as attested by his own observations or history, 
he apprehends in a case presenting the same broad features 
of resemblance* attended with the same temptations and op- 
portunities, they will agaht do. Thus Mr. Burke, long before 
those melancholy events happened, did not hesitajte to predict, 
and with considerable confidence, the death of the king and 
queen of France. He lived to see that awful prophecy accom- 
plished. He knew the disposition of mankind In all ages to 
throw off the restraints of authority. He knew that where- the 
m ag istr ate cooperated with this popular impulse, instead of at* 
tempting to restrain it, they themselves would not interpose this 
salutary check, and that under the guise of a benefit, he was 
only’ preparing the axe for his own martyrdom. In like manner 
we now find him predicting the downfall of thq^£anish empire; 
and it is matter of philosophical curiosity to find where this prin- 
ciple of analogy, formerly so powerful, assists and where it de- 
serts him. 
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: ef foe other s in g rtrit i f i h i t hi s wocfc+fom 

pwTiTT Vj a ir : - ^ ^ o 1 aetttement, a* if there wan o# nsh. nwgy 

wtegftobtrMift]Mi»meii»8cmiB£«*ape 9 w8^ m lit 

4hmgveat matter of poliftkaftdeitbenrttoneagMtfaa put out ef oar though* 
hyhistitenre She tot fami s hed oo mp s n sa ti i mn nflt toyeg»butto ite n ii 

m i«tri L andare uatted npo» a,p rtari p te of j/ se teotfr if not of fattens- 
mityto Gtoat Briton. The nobte writer hat hepsapnther mattes lor ,sie£> 
tgripn* Itisaot fromftinlutotalfei^^ the posts*** to the haadt 

of Franco; tb^ are in the handn of France foam Hambuigh to rihtolm 
How long the new dominion witi last, X cannot tell; but France tips capubfa 
hna co^qeered Spain,, and the «i^j^ party in that constants b$ h ep * Am 
ewd eatiata by her power. .1 

Tbewsbte writer, in his view* bto f ut urity, has fargattv to fagfcbedc 
to thcppt If he rimo s ea he, wmrT&tibcU fast on the prtM » «it ‘4 
She death of Philip the Fourth* sad still more on the event, all lung s 
was moved to its foundations* h the treaties of partition* that tootimp 
entered into, and in the war- that afterwards Mazed oat, to prevent {host 
crowns ftom being actually or virtually united id toe bouse of Bento on, tfcs 
psedomiadnce of Ftenee in 9 )mm% and above all, m toe g piwi s h Mhi) to 
toe great ofajeetof all these movements in the cabinet and in faeffeML fh 
grand alliance was formed upon that spprnhe atom On that apfrehtetrw 
the mighty war was continued during such a number of yean, as the deg* 
aerate and pusillanimous impatience of our dwindled raoe can hardly bem 
to have reckoned:--* war, equal within a few years in duration, and not per- 
haps inferior in bloodshed, to any of those great contests for empire, which 
in history make the most awftd matter of recorded memory. * 

umMi iw 11? ummm ic^iui 

Omagw nnmaBM tmt tcnaq; mariqy— 

When this war was ended (I cannot stay now to examine how) the ©hjed 
of the war was the object of the treaty. When it was found impractioakfc, 
or less desirable than before, wholly to exclude a branch of the Bonihwim 
ftom that immense succession, the point of Utrecht was to prevent tosrnfr 
chiefs to arise from the influence of the greater upon the teaser branch. §* 
lordship is a great member of the diplomatic body; he has of cottrs? dfcths 
fundamental treaties. which make the public statute law of Europe, fay heart; 
and indeed no actiR member of parliament ought to be ignorant of tfaek 
general tenor and leading provisions. In the treaty, which closed thatwar, 
and of which it is a fundamental part, because relating to the whole pofiey 
of the compact, it was agreed, that Spain should not give any thing foom 

0 




kw territory m the West indie* tOkFrawoe This article, a p p srrntly oneroua 
W Spain, mao. in truth highlybeae&aaL But, ok, the bUndaesaof the grcat- 


it bid in the dark prolific womb of futurity! rbe great trunk of Bourbon* 
widows thcw dt hered branch is worked up iato the construction of a French 
Bgifiln republic HmvclMfrAMi anew, mrieoked fer, monstrous, 
aHinUte; % d oa b le n o turvrt m o nster, republic ab as e and. no* 
WMhJrMew. Therein* centaur of fiction; no poetic satyr of tho wood* 
urtky then of the hieroglyphic monster* of JBgypt, dog in heed and mb, 
m body, that can give an idea of it None of these things can subsist in no- 
tere (so at least it is thought;) hut the moral world admits manatees which 
ttephjftic&l rejects. 

la this me ta mor p hosis, tfaefirst thing done by Spain, in the hoDoy-mpopof 
her mw servitude, is with eQ the hardihood of posffiaabnity, utterly to drip 
demo* aatonm treaties with Orest Britain, aod the guarantee of Purope. 
the hte^dMed the largM and ttBM part of okio of the largest end ddrest 


lahndi inthe West Indies, perhapson the globe, to dm ramped powers of 
knee. She completes the thfe of those powers to the whole of that inx. 
print neutral island of ffispaniofau She has solemnly s u r render ed to the 
regi cid es and butchers of die Bourbo^ family, what that court never ven- 
teeedf perhaps never wished, to bestow on the patriarchal stock of her own 


a 


Andfe nog s ti a tcr tskee an notiae of this portentous j u nctio n, and 
this tadiskwi s u r r en der . *The efihet io noiesft than the total subversknrOf 
tha h ala nra of p os ter inihe West Indies, and indeed every where else. This 
irtaagemen ^considered in itself, but much more as it indicates a complete 
aakmof France with Spain, » truly alarming. Does he feel nothing of the 
change this mdses in that port of his description of the state of France, 
when be s up pos aa her hot able tofeoe one of our detached squadrons? Does 
hs del nothing ftr the condition of Portugal under this new coalition? Is it 
fbrririeitnteof things he reeomtoend* our junction in that common alliance 
asm rem edy? Kt is surely alrendy'tooratrous enohgh. We see every standing 
principle of policy, every old gov ern ing opinion of nations, completely- gone; 
md with itthe feundhtion of all their establishments. Can Spam keep her- 
srif internally where she is, with tins connexion? Does he dream, that Spain, 
unchristian, or even u^cathohc, can exist as a monarchy ? This author indul* 
geo himself in speculations of the division of the French repabHc. I only 
my, that with touch gr eate r reason be might speculate on the republicanism 
lad subdivision of Spain. * 

It io not peace with France which secures that feeble government; it is 
that peace which, if it shall continue, decisively ruins Spain. Such a pence 
b Hot the peace which the remnant of christia&ity celebrates at this holy sew 
son. in it there is no glory to God on high, and notthe least tincture of 
good will to man. What things we have lived to see! The king of 8pain m 
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•.group of Moors, Jews, and renegadoes, and theclergy taased to pay for 
kis conversion! The catholic: king in tbestrict embraces of ctbe mostua* 
Kristian republic! I hope we shall never see his apOstbti^nugesty, hisfiuth- 
fhl majesty, and the king, defender of the faith, added to thfct unhallowed 
and impi&us fraternity. " ■ * 

The noble author has glimpses of the oecisequences of peace as wdl'nl. 
He feels for * the colonies of Great Britain, one of the principal ne s mir o M a f 
ourcommerce and our na valpower, if piratical France shall be.estaM$riterib v 
as he knows she .must- be, in the West Indies, if we sue for peace anusuck 
terms as they may condescend to grant us. He feels, 1 that .their very cob* 
nial system for the interior is not compatible withjhe existence of our co* 
lonies. I tell him, and doubt not I shall be able to demonstrate, that, being 
what she is, if she possesses a rock there we cannot be safe. Has this author 
bad m his view the transactions between the regicide "republic and the yte 
nominally subsisting monarchy of Spsfai? 

I bringthis matter under- your lord ship’s conaidc*aiian, thatyoumyr 
have a more complete view than this author chooses to give, of the. Ms 
jFranee you have to deal with, as to its nature, and as to its force and its 
position. Mark it, my lord, France, in givingher law to Spain, itipuktei 
for hone of her indemnities in Europ£, no enlargement whatever uf her foon* 
tier. Whilst we are looking for indemnities from France, betraffog ourcast 
safety in a sacrifice of the independence of Europe, France secures b a rs by 
die most important^acquiskion of territory ever-made fo the West Hdlas, 
stneetheir first settlement f She appears (it istmly in^appearanee) togjre 
up the .frontier of Spain, and die is compensated, not in.appeanmce, bat in 
reality, by a territory, that makes a dreadfiU frontier to the coknties.of Great 
Britain. ■ « 

. It is sufficiently alarming, that she is to have the possession of this great 
island. But all the Spanish colonies virtually are hers. 1b there so pony a 
whipster in the potty form of the sChoof of politics, whdean be at *l0M*4br 
the fate of the .British colonies, when he combines the French: and: Spanhh 
consokdati<mwith the known critical and dubious dispositions of thedlnM 
States of America, as they are at present, but which, when a peace?* wife 
when the basis of a regicide ascendency Jn. Spain is ItfSd, will no longer he 
so good as dubious and critical? But 1 go a great deal further, and on mu ch 
consideration of the condition and circumstances of the West Indies, anddf 
the gemus of this new republic, as it ha* operated, and b lil»ly*to operate 
on them, I say, that if a single rock in the West Indieais in the hands of ttts- 
tranoShantic Morocco^ we have not an hour’s safety tthete/ 

France, let it be noted, was at this time nominally a repub- 
lic; she had declared war against crowned heads, and from $he 
seal with which $pain cooperated, and from the imbecile cha- 
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flettf of her honkrch, Mr.'Btuke predicted the dissolution of 
ffcat monarchy et)d the nominal republicanism of Spain under 
the auspteesof France. The principle was right, and the evil 
which ho* apprehended did happen, though not in the preciae 
diffrhekichit waa then presented to his eyes by the. sqp- 
posed aedthiitityof the eajimittg etam of facts. Thw ancient ge- 
wrMsttit e# Spain was destroyed, end it did pase haothe hands 
df the French, not indeed in the shape of a republic, but of a 
monarchy. Mr. Burke could not at that time hare foreseen thdt 
France herself was to undergo each an entire revolution, and 
hence he limited fait apprehensions to the ease of a republic. 
Neither indeed could Mr. Burke bare fo r eseen, for here analogy 
again deserted him, the loyalty of the Spamrds* which prompted 
ftemm a res fo o to de so heroie and is d isp mm e. He could not bam 
Bteteen *he existence of seinscfWiaMe a phenomenon, as that 
die people of Spain should ham Wen more anxious to Ihre un- 
der the government of their sovereign, than their sovereign wsfe 
te feign over them. Hence all the subsequent resistance of this 
ntioo was a ease- not provided for by this analogy, end did net 
eater into the contempla ti o n of Mr. Bucks. It in &*c4yi«M ht- 
bried fcd, that the very evil appreheaded-by Mr: i. and fecn- 
thM thirteen years beforehand, should have happened— that the 
very circumstance which he believed was to combine and con- 
solidate the dominion of France upon the continent, should do 
more to dissolve it than confederated Europe. Who, in like 
manner, could have foreseen that cverjr such confederacy raised 
ngafaist her, uniformly ended in the confirmation of that power. 
Shtkspeare's remark wan more philosophical than poetic-- 
* there's a divinity that ahapevonr ends, rough hew them how 
we wffl." 

Not as politicians, but as members of the literary coni- 
monwealth, do w^ lament the splendid fascinations of fancy 
with which this author has illmaimijod Jus pages. They have 
mat a character ef remanoe over piaiu and practical* truth, and 
have thereby contributed to promote the inosndnlity of his ren- 
ders. He is the first author that we ever knew Who dealt in 
*Uionaty fact. Where he labours with all his cent to convince, 
te poors forth such a redundancy pf fancy, we are always iiicjw- 
vaL. ii. sc m 
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Wulous, and confound poetry and prophecy together. The Ike* 
tary bearing of this quality has heed likewise pernicious. It has 
raised up a phalanx of pestilent imitators, who have de*U in 
extravagant metaphor and hyperbole, and impaired, by so doing, 
the energy of language. Their composition* ,are mere pipees 
,of glittering imbecility, that fall tp pieces an, they are unfolded. 
To correct this growing vice, we wish to state with more preci- 
sion and to illustrate by example, what the distinguishing pm- 
perty of Burke’s metaphprs really are. In order to do this, We 
will quote a passage from a speech of a. popular orator, where 
the subject is exhausted by the metaphor, Outran says, “ Giv- 
ing, in the so much censured words of this paper, Universal 
Wmencipatian!” I speak in the spirit of the British law, which 
makes liberty commensurate with, and inseparable from, the 
British soil*— which proclaims, even to the stranger and the so- 
journer, the moment he seri* hu foot upon British earth, tbW 
the ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the 
genius of universal emancipation^ No matter in what.lanjg.uage 
his doom may have been, pronounced; no matter what com- 
plexion ipchmpadble with freedom^an. Indian or an African sun 
jmgr have buyntupou him; no matter in what.disastro.ua bailie his 
liberty may have been cloven down; do. matter with what solem? 
oities he may have been devoted upon * the altar of slavery ;thc 
first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain the altar and 
the god sink together in the dust; his soul walks abroad in her own 
majesty; his body swells beyond the measure of his chains* that 
burst from around him* .and he stands redeemed, regenerated* 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of universal emanci- 
pation.” Splendid pomp of phraseology; .but who thinks now of 
the blessings of the English constitution? 'None— they are. loft 
in our admiration of the metaphor. Contrast this with the fol- 
lowing metaphor from Burke.-*- 

i 

Old religious factions ate vricancfes burnt oiit; on the lava and aihes mil 
squalid scons of oid eruptkms groW the peaceful olive, the cheering tint, 
•ad the sustaining corn. Such Was thefirtt, such the second co n di t i o * of 
/Vesuvius. But when, a new fire bursts out, a face of desolation comes an, 
not to be rectified in ages. Therefore, when men come before us, and rise 
Up like an exhalation from the ground; they come in a questionable shape, 
and we must exorcue them, and try whether their inteqts be wicked or cha- 
ritable; whether they bring airs from heaven or blasts from heU. 
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Here the mind pauses and we feel an involuntary surprise, 
that a subject so opaque should be revealed in a flash, and we 
arc dazzled into conviction*,. This is the distinction which we 
wish to enforce. In this we are told, but with how much justice 
we will not stop toinquire, that all governments have a right to 
inquire, (a right which the same metaphor founds on the princi- 
fl® mlkpreservation) into the character atid conduct of any 
set of Christians whose tenets are essentially novel. In the shine 
compendious metaphor we are likewise told, that governments 
have no right to interfere with old religious tenets, because their 
mischief is now exhausted, and the state is enriched by their 
indulgence. , . r 

It must be acknowledged, however, that those entertain, but 
a very imperfect conception of the, genius of Edmund Burke, 
who contemplate him in no other point of view than his power 
flf adorning dark ,and mysterious moral truths by the splendour 
of his illustrations: |his is merely secondary and subordinate. 
When his passions are chiefly er^aged and strongly excited, he> 
deals in such dialect; but at other times hp handles the- subject 
like a plain and practical man, , and is then as remarkable for the 
nervous simplicity of his language, as he is at other seasons fob 
metaphoric exuberance. In an unfinished tract left behind him 
on the popery laws as they affect, or rather as they did affect 
the kingdom of Ireland, he furnishes a memorable instance of 
simplicity in writing. He had in a previous chapter grouped 
together the various laws' against popery, passed by parliament, 
as they affected Ireland and the property of Irish Roman catho- 
lics. After detailing at length the intolerable hardships and ty- 
ranny of those statutes, and showing first that the right of primo- 
geniture Was abolished; second, that no Roman catholic could 
make a testamentary disposition of his property; third, that the 
right of settlement was abolished; fourth, that all the children* 
% becoming protestants, may compel their father* being a ca- 
tholic, by application to the court of chancery, to afford them 
an immediate and independent maintenance; by which all. the 
property, real and personal, of this persecuted sect, was placed 
at the disposal of the lord chancellor— after having shoWn all 
dtia and much more* he thus reasons on the subject— 
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2n the foregoing book ww coatxlei*<fthese iawsin a very of 

View, and! in a veiy general one; merely at a systemof hardship imposed an 
foe body of the community; and from thence and from some other arguments 
inferred the general injustice of such a pifccedure. In this we shall be obli- 
ged to be more minute; and the matter will become more complex as we 
Undertake to demonstrate the miechtorotB and impolitic consequences, wtafch 
the partict hw mode of this O p pr essi v e system, snd foe iiWtrament* which H 
employs, operating as we said on this exterofre ot^eot, produces eiitfe aa* 
taoual prosperity, quiet, and aaeurity. . ■ - ■ 

The stock of materials by which any nation in rendered Manful 
prosperous, are ita industry, Its knowledge or skill, Ha morals. Its exec* 
tion of justice, its courage, and die national union in directing these paw- j 
era to one point, and making them all center' in the public benefit. Other 
than these 1 do not know, and scarcely can conceive any means by which a 
emhmunitymay fiotfritb. *' 

If we shew that them penal taws of Ireland destroy not one only, M 
arerjrona of these materials ef public prosperity, it win not bedjftoakw 
perceive that Great Britain, whilst tbsy subsist, never can draw, from that 
country all the advantages to which the bounty of nature has eptit^edk. 

TO begin with the first great instrument OT national happiness, strong* 
and industry, I must obseWe that although these penal iaws do indeed indict 
many hardships ofr thole who are obnoxious to them, yet their chief, their 
Aost extensive, and most certain operation is upon property. Those tivil 
cbnsdUtSoDs which promote industry, atesuch asfrcEiUte the acqbisihoi^ 
aaetne dm holding, enabletbe fixings and suffer tke alteation of pro per ty . 
Bxeay law Which obstruct! in any part of this distribution .'is, in j ropflr 
tion to the force and extent of the obstruction, a discouragement to indastqr. 

For a law against property is a law against industry, the latter having ahtyi 
the former, and nothing else, for its object Now, as to the acquisition sf 
landed property, which is the foundation and support of all the other kinds, 
fhelaws have disabled three-fourtto of the inhabitants of Ireland fium ac- 
quiring any estate of inheritance for Hfe or years, or dny chprge whatsoever 

au wiush twa-durda of the improved yeariy value ia-not reserved for thirty 

yuan. 

Tfci* confinement of landed property to one set of hands, »nd pwrortaf 
its ftee circuUtionlhreugh the communHjvis * most leading article of ill 
po cy; because it is one of the most capital discouragements to all that ia- 
mtttiy Wbichmay be employed on the lasting improvement of the'soff, or is 

Way conversant about land. A tenure of thirty years is evidently us 
«P«* Which to MU, to ptort, to ^ te ch^gette*. 

gnmad, to teb «.y*ir tipseM* which mgfat impure *n- 
Spftturo, sr te do any thing more than whag may a ns we r the attnediats rod 
■ww^witaofiwitJoifclwUora,^ 
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md hi* family. The desire of acquisition is always a passion of long view*; 
confine a nun to momentary possession* and you at once cvfct off that laud* 
bit avarice which «V£*y wise state has cherished as one of the first princi* 
piss of its gpeatness. Allow a man hut s temporary possession; lsy .it. down 
»* maxim, that he never can have any other* and you immediately -and in* 
fifthly tarn him to temporary enjoyqtenU; and these enjoyments are never 
the pleasures of labour and fine industry, and whose quality is to famish 
the present hours, and squander alLupon prospect ancLfuturity; they are* uu 
the contrary, those of a thoughtless, loitering, and dissipated, life* The pe* 
pie must be inevitably disposed to such pernicious habits, merely from the 
riwrt duration of their tenttre which the lawhas allowed. But it is not efiougjh 
that Industry is checked by the confinement of its views; it i* farther dries tatr 
mgsd by the limitation of its own direct object, profit. This is a regulation 
QifjWiDefc worthy of opr attrition, as it is not a consequential, but a direct 
discouragement to melioration; as directly as if the law had said in express 
twins, M Thou shalt hot improve.*’ ‘ 

But weJiave an additional argument to demonstrate the iH policy of de- 
nying the occupiers of land any solid property in it Ireland is, a country 
wholly unplanted. The farms have neither dwelling-houses, nor good offices; 
Wot ne the lands almost any where provided with knees and eommunks** 
tioasi in a word, in a very unimproved state. The land owner there, never 
takes upon him, as it is usual in this - kingdom, to supply all these convex 
niences, and to set dowp his tenant in what may be called a completely fur- 
nished farm. If the tenant will not do it, it is never done. This circumstance 
shows how miserably and peculiarly impolitic It has been in Ireland to tie 
down the body of the tenantry to short and unprofitable tenures. A finished 
and furnished house will be taken for any term, however short: if the repair 
lies on the owner, the shorter the better. But no one will tak£ one not only 
unfurnished but half built, but upon a term which, on calculation, will an- 
swer with profit all his charges.. It is on this principle^ that the Romans es- 
tablished their Emphytqufr or Fee-farm. For though they extended the 
ordinary term of their location only to nine years; yet they encouraged a 
more permanent letting to farm, with the condition of improvement as wefl 
as of annual payment on the part of the tenant, where the land had lain 
rou^h and neglected; and therefore invented this specieiMjf engrafted hold* 
ing’ in the later times ‘when property came to be worse distributed by falling 
into a few hands. This denial of landed property to the gross of the people 
has this farther evil effect in preventing the improvement . of land; that it 
prevents any of the property acquired in trade to be regorged as it were upon 
the l a nd . They must have observed very little, who have not remarked the 
bold and liberal spirit of improvement, which persons bred to trade have 
eften exeried on their land purchases; that they usually come to them with, 
a more abundant command of ready money than moat landed men possess; 
and that they have in general a much better idea, by long habits of catcufa- 
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five dealings, of the propriety of expending in order to acquire. Bento, 
ttch men often bring their spirit of commerce into their estates with them, 
and make manufhctures take a root where the mere landed gentry had per- 
haps no capital, perhaps no inclination, and most frequently not sufficient 
knowledge to effect any thing of the kind. By these, means whit be uatffhl 
and useful spots have there not been made about trading and manuf a cturi ng 
towns, and how has agriculture had reason to bless that happy alliance with 
commerce; and how miserable must that nation be^ whose frame of petit? 
has disjoined the landing and the trading interests. 

It hen been commonly thought that Mr. Burke was deeply 
connected with the politics of Mr. Pitt; that he was in fact the 
confidential adviser of those .measures of the aduumstration o£ 
that gentleman which led to such disastrous results. • The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of his to his correspondent, solicit- 
ing his'assistance in t^ie affair of what is commonly denominated 
the Catholic emancipation, will explain the nature of this con- 
nexion: ' 

V , 

**ar six. 

In the reduced state of body, and in the dejected state of mind, in which 
2 find yyself at this yef y advanced period of my life, it is a great consola- 
tion to roe to know, that a cause, I ever have had so very near my heart, is 
taken up by a man of your activity and talents. 

It is very true that your late friend, my ever dear and honoured soft, was 
in the highest degree solicitous about the final event of a business, which he 
also had pursued for a long time with infinite zeal, and no small degree of 
success. It was not above half an hour before he left me forever, that he 
spoke with considerable earnestness on this very subject. If 1 had needed 
any incentives to do my best for freeing the body of my country from the 
grievances under which they labour,' thjs alone would certainly call frith all 
my endeavours. 

The person who succeeded to the government of Ireland about the time 
of that afflicting event, had been alt along of my sentiments and your'a upon 
this subject; and far from needing to be stimulated bj£ me, that incomparable 
person, and those fn whom he strictly confided, even went before me in their 
resolution to pursue the great end of government, the satisfaction and con- 
cord of the people, with who$e welfare they urere charged. I cannot bear to 
think on the causes by Which this great plan of policy, so manifestly benefi- 
cial to both kingdoms, has been defeated. 

Your mistake with regard to me ties in supposing that I did not, when 
his removal was in agitation, strongly and personally represent to several of 
his majesty’s ministers, to whom I could hare the most ready access, the 
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true state of Ireland; and the mischiefs, which sooner or later must arise, 
from subjecting the mass of the people to the capricious and interested do- 
mination of an exceeding small faction- and its dependencies. 

; Thai representation was made the last time, or very nearly the last time, 
Aat I have ever had the honour of seeing those ministers. I hm so far from 
having any credit with them on this, or any other, public matters, that 1 have 
mason to be certain, if it were known tha t any person in office in Ireland, 
from the highest to the lowest, were influenced by my opinions and disposed 
to act upon them, such an one would be instantly turned out of his employ- 
ment You have formed, to my person a flattering, yet in truth a very erro- 
neous opinion of my power With those who direct the public measures. I ne- 
ver have been dirtctly or indirectly consulted about any thing that is done. 
The judgment of the eminent and aide persons, Who conduct public affairs, 
is undoubtedly superior to mine: but self-partiality induces almost every man 
to defer something to his own/ Nothing is more notorious, than that I have 
the misfortune of thinking that no one capital measure relative to political 
arrangements, and still less that a new military plan fbr the defence of either 
kingdom, in this arduous war, has been taken upon any other principle, than 
such as mupt conduct us to inevitable ruin. ,1 

in the state of my mind, so discordant with the tone of ministers, and 
still more discordant with the tone of opposition, you may judge what degree 
•f weight I am likely to have with either of the parties, who divide this 
kingdom; even though I were endowed^with strength of body, or were pos- 
sessed of any active situation in the government, which might give success 

my endeavours: but the fact is, since the day of my unspeakable calamity, 
except in the attentions of a veiy few old and compassionate friends, I am 
totally out of all social intercourse. My health has gone down very rapidly; 
and 1 have bfeen brought hither with very faint hopes of life, and enfeebled 1 
to such a degree, as those, who had known me some time ago, could scarcely 
think credible. Since f came hither my sufferings have been greatly aggra- 
vated, and my little strength still further reduced; 90 that, though I am told 
the symptoms of my disorder begin to carry a more favourable aspect, I pass 
the far huger part of the twenty -four hours, indeed almost the whole, either 
in my bec§, or tying upon the couch, from which I dictate this. ’ Had you 
been apprized of this circumstance, you could not have expected any thing, 
as you seem to do, from my active exertions, I could do nothing, if 1 was 
dill stronger, not even " Si mens adforet Hector.** 

How venerable does this patriot now appear— broken down 
by age* infirmities, public disappointments! and by a private and 
irreparable calamity; extended on a couch through debility, and 
too exhausted to wield a pen in rthe service of his country; still 
anxiously engaged in the welfare of Ireland) and dictating his 
thoughts to an amanuensis! 
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Objections have been made to Mr* Burke as the author of 
Junius principally on the ground of dissimilarity of style. Those 
critics would do well to specify to what pedicular stylo pf £d+ 
«Mtad Burke theyrefer, beibre they so autkoi&tBiVuly drum took 
oeoutluuoA. Scarce any author was capable of varying - Maplf Is 
et» completely us Edmund Bqrke. Bis thoughts on the dWAMi 
of the present discontents bear no resemblance in diameter 
Whatsoever to his* reflections on the French revolution; they 
both essentially differ from his other ‘writings, and his treatise 
on the sublime and beautiful differs from all the rest* - It weuttl 
he critically just to say, that the internal ovidenoe that Buck* 
Was not the author of Junius’ letters constated? uot in the etyt% 
trot in the sentiments. In all Us writings and in all Ids s pseck es 
he gtes beyond his subject matter invariably, and lets Mmseff 
loose m a range of inquiry and research so wide^ that we tott 
the point of his setting out. This Junius never does: he hugs 
~ his subject, end is as sedulous to avoid such extidheous matter, 
es Burke is to indulge. 

While on the subject of the varying character of Mr. Buchers 
writings, We will mention that we think his style may beot«ikpfo+ 
hended in three grand divisions, thus, the plain— the ornamented 
—and the exuberarifc When he appears in the first light, there 
is a spirit, al point and vigour exempt from his usual diffusive- 
ness and collateral argument, pressing direct upon the subject is 
debate* It is eloquent; hut it is that eloquence which none per* 
ceires, although it is fbit in every stage of his argument, fork 
carries conviction to the mindt ' We have been so long inure! 
to the contemplation of eloquence as something entirely inde* 
pendent of the subject; that we are prone to overlook those so* 
terer graces which cannot be contemplated without a survey of 
the argument. While' we? confess ourselves to be perfectly sa- 
tisfied that the writer has proved bis point in the most' luminous 
manner, we deny him eloquence, because he has not led our 
attention astray from the main point, by tawdry and irrelevant 
figures and tropes, and in sp doing, weakened the' strength of 
his argument/ We are sensible how difficult it is for many to 
agree with us in this point, who are ready to maintain that ek^ * 
quence consists in impairing the force of argument, And in hos- 
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fifitf to all legitimate logic. They muit hate not only the prht* 
eiptes stated in such terms that every one yields a ready assent; 
hut all this must he accompanied by a frolic of fancy;— she must 
|lay the part of Penelope, and unravel the web of argument again. 
We base already seen that Mr. Burke, by following this route 
sstfosas he duh proved a nutty r to hit metaphors, and gained* 
*«r admiration *whiU he laboured for oonvktsea. As a specimen* 
of his truest eloquence, we will cite the following passage from 
the volume now before us. The speech is in opposition to ft 
motion made by Mr. Fox 10 legalize marriages among infants. ' 

the question is not now, whether the la\r ought to acknowledge andpttf* 
toot such a state of life as minority; nor whether the continuance, which is 
feed for that state, be not improperly prolonged in the law of England. 
Bbther of these in general are questioned. The only question" is, whethdk 
Mrimooy is to betaken out of the general rule, and vtfiether the minors Of 
both sexes, without the consent of their parents, ought to have a capacity 
ef co ntra c ti n g the matrimonial, whilst they have not the capacity of con- 
tacting any other en g a g em en t Now it appears to me very clear, that they 
cegkt not It is a great mistake to think, that mere animal propagation is 
tin sole end of matrimony. Matrimony is instituted not only for the propa- 
gation of men, but for their nutrition, their education, their establishment! 
and for the answering of all the purposes of a rational and moral being; and 
it is not the duty of the community to consider alone of how many, but how 
esofol citizens it Shall be c om p ose d . 

It lc most certain, that men are well qualified for propagation, long he-' 
foe they are sufficiently qualified even by bodily strength, much less by 
mental prudence, and by acquired skill in trades and professions, for the 
maintenance of a family. Therefore, to enable and authorise any man to 
introduce citizens into the commonwealth before a rational security can be 
pun that he may provide for tbem, and educate them as citizens ought to 
be provided for and educated, is. totally incongruous with the whole order of 
society. Nay, H is fundamentally unjust; for a man that breeds a family 
without competent means of maintenance, incumbent other men with hip 
children, anti, disables to so for from mpiotaining tfofor own. The imprq. 
vident msrriagr of one. man becomes a tax upon the orderly and regular 
marriage of ati tbe rest Therefore those laws are wisely constituted, that 
give a man the use of all his faculties at one timi; that they may be mutu- 
ally subservient, riding and assisting to .each others that the time of his com*- 
pleting his bodily strength,' the time of mental discretion, the time of his 
having learned his trade, arid 1 the time at Which he IU the disposition of his 
fortune, should be likewise She time in which hehipsrmhM tp introduce 
roi/. it. w n * 
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citizens into the state, and to charge the community with their m s mtoniicc. 
To give a man a family during hit apprenticeship, whilst his very labour be- 
longs to another; to give him a family when you do not give him a fortune 
to maintain it; to give him a family before he can contract any one of those 
engagements, without which no business can be carried on, would- be to bur- 
den the state with families without any security for their maintenance. 
*When parents themselvfes marry their children, they become in sow sag 
, security to prevent the HI consequences. You have this s e curit y mpsierial 
consent; the state takes its security in the knowledge of human nature. Pa- 
rents ordinarily consider little the passion of their children, and their present 
gratification. Don’t fear the power of a father; it is kind to passion to give 
it time to cool But their censuses sometimes make me smile; sometimes, 
fi>r I am very infirm, make me angry; uepebtlem, •tpejicvm mtveni. 

This part of Mr. Burke's character has not been sufficiently 
explained) nor does it come within the legitimate province of 
a review- We trust) however) that the day is not far distant) 
when Mr. Burke himself will be cited as a model of this plain, 
simple, and unadorned eloquence. 

In the few specimens of epistolary intercourse given in the 
present volume, the character of Edmund Burke appears in a 
light peculiarly resplendent. He had interested himself much 
m parliament on the subject of the slavery of Ireland, and always 
without success- Afterwards the Irish-obtained by resorting to 
arms what they could not obtain from the justice of parhaoiesl 
At that crisis lord N6rth, who had been, before the steadfast op- 
poser of the Irish claims, stood forward the most zealous chain* 
pion in their defence. Burke observing that the question would 
be carried without his interference, said nothing, fearing, if he 
said any thing, as he had heretofore been so zealous an advocate., 
he should mar the unanimity now so happily prevalent. This 
silence was condemned by the friends of Ireland, and construed 
into a dereliction of the cause. The reader will observe, in the 
following quotation, the delicacy of reproach which, T>y an OfiO- 
me ration of his former services, he modestly throws out on those 
who, by gaining the ends he had struggled after, had recently 
becopie his enemies. The loftiness of the conclusion is pecu- 
liarly remarkable, in which he shows that he thought it degra- 
ding to his character to speak warmly in favour of a cause, wid 
a certainty of encountering no opposition. 
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I wife- in hopes, that wemigfet obtain gradually, and by parts, what we 
flight attempt at once and in the whole without success r that one concession 
would lead to another; and that'tho people of England, discovering, by*a 
feogressive experience, that none of the concessions, actually made, were 
Allowed by the consequences they had dreaded, their fears, from what they 
were yet to yield, would considerably dimmish. But that to which I attached 
Myself the most particularly, was to fix the principle of a free trade in aU 
the port* of these islands, as founded injustice, and beneficial to the whole; 
hfl pri nc i pal ly to this, the stntni the supreme power. And this 1 laboured, 
t* the utmost of my might* upon general pamaiples, illustrated by aU the 
commercial detail with which my little inquiries in life were able tofunush ■ 
me. 1 ought to forget such trifling things as those*' with aU concerning my- 
self; and poasibly I might hare forgotten them ^ if the lord advocate pf Scot- 
hud had not, in a very flattering manner,' revived them in my memory in a 
rid bouse in this session. He told, me that my arguments, such as they were, 
Jwd made him, at the period I allude to, chaage the opinion with which he 
Aad eoraeintothc house strongly impressed- I am sure, that, at that time, at 
leam twenty more told me the same thing. I certainly ought not to take their 
mtyle of ooflqdkaent aa a testimony to feet; neither do 1. But all this showed 
aoScieatlj, not what they thought of my ability, but what they saw of my 
meal. I could say more in proof of the effects of that zeal, and of the un- 
rrisiii| industry wkh which I then acted, both in.my endeavours which were 
aparait, and those that were not so risible. Let it be remembered, that I 
show ed these dispositions, while the parliament of England was in a capa- 
city to deliberate, and in a situation to refuse; when there was something to 
he ririced here, by being suspected of a partiality to Ireland; when there was 
m honourable danger attending the profession of friendship to you, which, 
brightened its relish, and made it worthy of a rcoeption in manly minds. But 
as for the awkward and nauseous parade of debate without ^opposition, the 
flflsy devise of tricking oat necessity, and disguisingit in the habit of choice, 
tAe riiaDow stratagem of defending, by argument, what all the world must 
flwciin. is yielded to force*— these are a sort of acts of friendship, which 1 
am s orr y that any of fey countrymen should require of their real friends. 
They are things not to my taste ; and if they are looked upon os tests of friend- 
&p, j desire for one that I may be considered as ah enemy. 

His observations on the political deportment of lord North 
sure no lets remarkable: — 

1 confess that I coufo not bear to face my constituents at the next general 
ejection, if I bad been a rival to lord North in the glory of having refused 
soiae small insignificant concessions, in favour of Ireland, to the arguments 
and supplications of English members of parliament; and in the very nfext 
sens fen, oo the demand of 40,000 Irish bayonets, of- having made a speech 
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at twe hours kng to prove that iap fcnntr eondoet was tended upon ara* 
tight principlt, either of potkf, juste, ee cetoivMfcot. - 1 sever beard am 
elaborate, aim able, moreceevitetoU and mMsbajuefei apetch TKe^ 
bator obtained ersditj but the sUtesmaa was dkgraoed fere***. Ante 
Were made for haring refused. small, buttimely coacesaions, by an tinlkntal 
sad untbhely suneate, not duly of entity e*e ef tbe«J*e«Siof Aman> 
Strtiats, but rirtaaBy Of the whole legislate, power itaelf wfcfekhadntit 
Am. teRfraotmc«marpto iidte yMAa Mte«l^ ^ 
efr this ki*gdot»4fcl net ter to quMifp teactjfrlltety shagm* of tra dh| 
U4A bar swapUautes, ^>>)Mg» af tePM* authority, aajrrr ef tfct 
eonuncreial regulations to tha nrytrafts of Ireland, Which bind a* here** 
dfer the sevend acta of asrigatie*. We weto ntoipnrtto tear ten la Hr 
patihunentof Ireland, ncmteist jM in AetesauMar, wtf«»«w 
bestowing a privilege of the same eert on Prmee -id Bpa *»»«»*, nay gthe**- 
dependent power, and* indeed, with more studied cautethaa watetti 
hare used, not toehofek Ae-priaeiple of-tbsir inflspaMtobc. Haw Aavas* 
ter recoosUed the toftisal to reason, and Ae aumaate to am,JNtedi*do» 
lance of the p rerog at ives of Aa teapfAteay ltei Ai iiAp 
bably been settled in aowe Way tootlM betotowAuni at tto a i 

• . ■ •.:*■■■ . t 

A singular misfortune has bqfalJeu this resplendent author— 
hk pen was too eloquent to cohvinos, Mankind had boon toted 
inured to the indulgent* of idle apprehensions, thattee pen ad 
ISdmund Burke, when so rhetorically employed, wa il incspAtoof 
producing that conviction which subsequent facts have produced: 
He was regarded, it is true, as a model of beautiful declamation; 
but it wat thought to be declamation merely. The warmth i 
bis rapiweaiona ware considered to evidence of his iwtoqsritj> 
nor was it tmtH'tsmu had put »ho.aeal of iatejibsUly ante cans* 
of his fears, that they* were.beHcvad tobe weiltemdeA. Thin 
ought surely to operate as a caution ta^thosd potetaah writers, 
who are so prone for subordinate and petty p\ifpbs£s,neadtetsiy 
to rouse the apprehensions of the people. When the moment 
arrives when ruin is in prospect and nothing but decisive energy 
can save us, we are found to be both incredulous and inert ten 
having been so repeatedly awakened bp Use atom*. 
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CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Mft. OLD SCHOOL, 

Is Mr. D’IsracIi’s entertaining and Instructive volume, denor 
minated “ The Calamities of Authors, 1 ° I have found the follow* 
’fag summary notice of Jam* White. 

ASUher-chad of literacy despair was James White, who appears to base 
tamaatmefg wi hii aedof^aod ftmifr , btaopriof thom.apkiu who, haring 
WMbtdto live on die labours of aa anther, are tot hsuglgytp receive mg 
qjber aid than what they expect to derive from their ill-fated pens. White 
had received his education at the university ,of Dublin, and was there deem* 
ed a scholar of brilliant genius. He published poems and several romance*, 
M Adventures of John of Gaunt,* of Richard Cwur de Lion,* with numerous 
ttanriariona from Cicero and the s p ee ches of Miraheati; but his « Letters to 
MCisiImi on tlte 8tateef HrinUT >sms d u ii Rd Ar thsir vigour end 
•hfunee. Itafeiagthe wiptsds 6fi IWT aqd JJK%»opm.pe«apm ns ti ec d iatho 
pnpreom stBatfc<*i* the :•*>*% * mSfeWfcbe wil# 

yet penetrating look- No one knew jthepwful stranger; hut b{* habits of ^ 
ware discovered. He bad eaten no animal food for months. A cold potato#^ 
bread, and water were his meal. Unable to pay bis lodging, be was known 
to sleep for nights beneath a hay-rick, too proud to ask reliefi yet once foil* 
hg staking Nature drove him, in wild agony, into an inn at Rath; yet hid 
pri de , men in the ian to which his wants had driven him, teheed te accept 
tbs sustenance offered to him. flu dcrmgsd conduct alarmed the mistrmti 
gad whenthe magistrate placed him under the parish o&cers, hie only tamp 
, was the indignity he had incurred. It was at this moment he produced the 
* Letters to Lord Camden.” A subscription was soon raised. White was per- 
smded to receive H a* a loan. On no other terms would he accept it The 
str u ggl e of Rteraiy glory, of honour, of pauperism, did not last He had push* 
cS Nature to the rerge of human existence; and be was found dead in hh 
bed at a publlo house near Bath, in March 1799 - 

I am rather inclined to suspect that Mr* BTsraeli has never 
mad the works of an author which he passes over In so summa- 
ry a mariner. « He published , 0 says he, “ The Adveritures «f 
Jehu of Gatmt and of Richard Coeur de Lion , 0 and this it aU the 
notice which he has deigned to take of these retnanoea. When- 
ever Mr. DTsratfli has been acquainted with an author, he on* 
tore into m critical dissection of his works. 

Ndthing appears from the narrative above quoted to each* 
unusual sympathy fair (he fate of Mr. White, further than the 
mefcncholf incidents of his fifo. For aught that appears, this 
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man might, as an author, hare bison passed without pity, al- 
though his sufferings as a man might have excited the sympa- 
~ thy of his fellow beings* I wish, however, to make your readers 
more intimately acquainted with the works of this singular and 
original writer. The romance of John of Gaunt is comprehended 
in two small duodecimo volumes. The design of the writer ap- 
pears to have been to connect , a series of knightly adventures, 
sometimes serious and sometimes " comic, in the character of 
episodes. John of Gaunt relates to a kinsman, who is wounded 
in a tournament, and residing In his castle, the adventures of 
his youth. He relates that he, with the black prince, Owen 
Glendower, and several others, sat out in quest of adventures. 
Having been benighted in a, forest, they accept of the insidious 
hospitality of a neighbouring, cottage* where by means of* a-se- 
porific beverage, they are despoiled of tfaeir antis, taken prison- 
ers, and brought before the chief of the band of robbers. He was 
a character disgusted with the world, and who* had retired to 
the solitude of a forest, and formed in its recesses a singular 
species of commonwealth amongst his confederates. His cap- 
tives, when 'taken, were disarmed, and compelled to devote the 
remainder of their days, to amusements only. There were mu- 
sic and dancing, love and wine, while the chief of this band in- 
terfered only to diversify these different amusements; to give,* 
greater zest to their enjoyments. His word was law; but it was 
only the law of pleasure. Each of these characters relates to his 
new confederates his own history. In this manner the author 
has delightfully variegated his pages with diversities of character 
and incident. I presume it will be hardly necessary to add, that' 
the personages now introduced are not suffered to spend their 
rime in such inglorious ease. They regrin their liberty; break up 
Ais little community; and the black prince leads them back to 
the love of chivalry again. Such is the general plan, of thisfiaci- 
nating romance, and the success with which the author has ac- 
complished his task, and his power of portraying character, may 
"he known by a few extracts. “ Sir Stephen Montmorency,” says 
he tt was a man marvellously attentive to the propriety of his 
wearables. Every hair knew its proper place, .and obseryed the 
strictest diaeiptine* When. he. approached ^be castle he wpilA 
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stopband take a tinea rag from his saddle bow, wherewith he 
would dost his armour very carefully, then, after yriping his 
hands inhis horse's mane, be would come thundering, with an 
important air over the drawbridge and up the barbican, for 
he always conceived some noise rightly to appertain unto true 
dignity” The chief of this little felonious band of Bacchanali- 
ans is now explaining to his new. captives the ch&acters of his 
subjects, while the rest of the company are dancing. “ You can 
bat observe a well proportioned knight who occasionally slaps 
hiwfoot against the floor until the calf of his leg truly quivers 
with the exertion. Nowtfkat is balled being mighty strong, 
damnably well built, ahd^Pen active withail. Sir Marmaduke 
accounteth himself a marvellous proper man, one of whom any 
heiress might be fond. You observe him ever and anon casting 
an .eye downwards, to snatch a brief (Observation of the propriety 
of his members." 

“Sir Percival, “ continues the chief," inherited large do- 
mains; but never having been known by deeds of knightly va- 
lour, was extremely tenacious of the honour of his family. Age 
had produced a gentle inclination of his body forward, and now 
his sole employment was to walk in the great hall of the castle, 
with one. hand in his bosom and a graceful swing of his hinder 
garment, thereby adding dignity to his gait. Ever and anon he 
would stop and gaze with a leisurely satisfaction on the armour 
of the grim knights, the Percival* of ancient day** 9 

One of these knights, relating his history, says, “ I wandered 
by the castle in the tight of the moon, and beholding my peer- 
less beauty at the window, prepared to address her in d speech 
the most impressive and sublime. ‘ High and unmatchable 
beauty,' I exclaimed, and as 1 proceeded onwards, methougbt 
•he graciously nodded an assent to every word. In the midst 
of this sublime and impressive speech the maid suddenly remo- 
ved the head-dress from the window, to which all my vows were 
addressed. Shortly afterwards the governess appealed. “ Come 
along with me, high and unmatchable beauty, exclaimed her 
governess and locked her up in her private apartment." 

“ And yonder standeth a knight," conpoued the chiefs “ who^ 
*fecf*jg> bc t uf\§fcctcd, In his abhorrence of that pride .wlMe^ 
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is'aa honest Ingredient in all krue dhivtlry, J»0 assdaseth ajp» 
tellous simplicity of deportment* bestriding Ms fdfnf *w*fo M* 
lags dangling like unto these of SbAfer, sagging Ms lead Hi 
such wise that we fear bis Helmet is dtoplofg off, and carrying M3 
lance before him as a b&sc.born plebeian carrieth his pitchfork.'' 

The knights, after their release from this singular confine- 
ment, achieve an adventure much to their satisfoetim. They 
receive their mutual congratulations on the happy result with 
•much modesty, and notwithstanding they all coyly decline their 
separate share in the celebrity of the act, they all agree in thh 
point, that it was an act which nondfl^. the bravest and moat hr 
trepid knights could accomplish: inuncr words, they all agree! 
to praise themselves most lustily, by declaring that the act » 
quired such wonderful fortitude lb accomplish. The-eheraeter 
Of the black prince, who is always exempted from such Wei! it 
the hands of the author, ia at length brought forward to decide- tbs 
controversy. Owen Glehdower had mainiulhed shat 9uliui Ce- 
sar had never accomplished a deed so heroic. ‘*T take she. poidt 
now in discussion to be, M replied the prince, “ whether )aliu. 
CeseT « Owen Glendower were the greatest captains." Ifom 
Owed snorted, and not daring to show Ms-resentment otherwise* 
pricked his palfrey into a foil gallop. * For tnyowvi pan/'-cou- 
tinned the prince, “ 1 shall tMnk myself amply rewarded, if the 
fair lady whom we have relieved fionuHh viis durance crowas 
each of us With « garland Of flowers,' if she deems our services 
Worthy nf being so rewarded.” 

The romance of Richard Cteur do -Lion comprehend* a south 
duodecimo volume. The adventures ore supposed to bare hap> . 
poneduutbe osuape-of that monarch fromhis captivity uaongit 
the Saruens. Amidst a 'fpriety -of ^others, he undertakes an ad- 
•Van tore at tbe request ef s disconsolate parent to relieve a 
friocem who was confined by .a ruthless giant in an almost in 4 - 
accessible castle. He is so fortunate as to shy die caitiff dei 
which he endeavours to emancipate the captive, when, to Mi 
astonishment, be. finds she was vtolendy enamoured with her 
seducer. She upbraids him with the moat opprobrious lanr 
'guage; calls him a murderer; and absolutely refuses t» return 
-to her royal parents. Richard dndv that no ^alternative b l«A 
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hit the exercise a f tprce. Having grasped her hands, to pre- 
vent farther (ujuryi&r she had already furiously assaulted him 
Otth her nails,) he shoulders his baggage tike a pedlar, and ad* 
Jests her to his palfrey. Being mounted before him, he carries 
has off in triumph, while she amuses herself by sticking pins 
betwee n the joints of his armoUr. This lady is at last restored 
to her parents, whom she abuses as she had formerly done the 

King Richard Assists another knight to recover his mistress,' 
who was taken and confined by a notorious offender, whom he 
dew in battle, and whoso, castle he demolished. On the entrance 
of these deliverers they found tha this tyranny had here assumed d 
sew and extraordinary cast. From the highest stations in life the 
ctitiff degraded his captives to the lowest. Here were high-bom 
du ke s and peerless ladies put to the stoat servile employments. 
The king of Kerry was gutting a turkey; the bishop of St. A- 
saph wheeling outmanure from the stable, and the noble damsel 
who was the cause of this adventure was discovered wringing 
out the linen still recent from the wash-tub. “ Her tears, said 
her lover, fell like Oriental pearls, and* mingled with the fumes 
of the suds/’ <* On this occasion, continues the lover,' 1 could 
hut remark how such high-born gentility contracts a certain 
squalor of sentiment, by having been employed in such servile 
occupations.” Immediately on their emancipation the ladies 
htmed their vengeance on their former tyrants, and my princess 
began to cuff the ears of the old duenna. 

Richard, on his return, is relating to a knight the story of 
hb adventures* u The discourteous squire,” says the author, 
“continually interrupted the narrative, by exclaiming 4 hah! the ’ 
devil you did, oh dear, hah!* 4 Insolent caitiff, 4 replied Richard, 

‘ beware lest I chastise such impertinence.* Richard proceeded 
iu the narration of his adventure, and declared that with one 
Hew he severed the head of his antagonist from the body, which, 
*&ir spinning in the air for the space of a minute, rolled 
**ongst the brambles. Heedless of the threat, the discourte- 
ous squire continued 4 hah! the devil you did, oil dear, hah!* The 
ki*g of England, then raising his battle axe, smote him with ' 
*oth strength <m the morion he fled bellowing through the field.** 
Hi,, ii. oo 
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The author that indulges in a an aia^of satire against the gn * 
ternment of ids country. King Richard, on his. return r»Hn 
land, utmmsos his partiamcnt lo ensemble. A lkateh of th© 
debates on an interesting questwqts giten at fill! length* Anihln 
lord appears in debate, to singular advantage. Liberty* bstn 
oiaimed is the. glory of Britons* the pride of<th* EggliaCfcoontth* 
tutioo. This blessing was cheaply purchased by torrent* oft fm 
triot blood; but if the house of peers, where she had' nhmpn 
fauedhar firmest protectors and guardians, should f now de s e rt 
their duty; if they did not prove themselves worthy of their 41* 
lttstjiona ancestors* Liberty would abandon the ishted tonemes 
They would* by their resolution of that day* decide the inpe 
tint* vitally important* question, whether their children wore to 
be freemen or slaves. “After the speaker hadresurond’ hie 
seat*” continues the author* “there was handsd to him a ikde 
mulled wine* with a toast in.it*, his lordship, being entrant^ 
exhausted. 

This is* I confess* but a eery faint omlianof the marks of thfe 
singular writer. His style is rich and brilliant without glata* 
combining* in the midst of his playful and spootite whims, an 
occasional strength* grand eur,and dignity of expression that*, 
equally , astonish and delight* He regards th© reader as hia pm* 
party* and exercise§*aty the, caprice of hia genius overhang mdr 
whether he is to command s smile or a teas* both writ with 
equal promptitude on his ridding. One melancholy inctdeat 
in the life of this unhappy man Mr. DTsracli has entira)|r ovmv 
looked. He was arrested and confined in Bcdlhmdbr ajooslic 
From that gloomy abode -he addressed a series of letters to tbs 
lord chancellor* entitled Remarks on the Liberty -of on English 
Subject. They are written in a . strain of such thralling aim 
queuce* that I will venture to say it is impossible toread them * 
at this distant day without strong and powerful emotions. The 
remonstrance comes home to every heart with such dignity ef 
distress, that wa.are instantly made a party* Jfrat it dad se bap* 
pen that these very letters were produced as evidence deep and 
decisive* that their unhappy author was bereft of hi* maw 
The physicians, who deemed it impossible that a poor mm 
should he endowed with such, keen* exquisite* and noble* fcsfr 
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lU> t« pnoM^ inm the phraqr efthe brain. 
Xhat. strain ef leftyaadcommaading eloquence which, had it 
k*eo kwd ■ the wall* of the legislature, would have been re* 
wM by tht proadast gifts of the qatioo, wae bald to be not 
tke legitimate .property of tbo aw in mg*. In fine bis p«rM|r 
node hint a lunatic, and the very excess of hit. genius was re* 
mg ri ed by.a rnni ni amn tia Bedlam. The words of s reel mad* 
f«r», in tins insance, literally, fulfilled. I think, said be, 
t dd ws s iqg him se lf to bis keepers, tbatyott and year comrades 
tm insane: all believe me to be such; and because the wortyl ie 
•anwayd .by ah* opinion of the majority, I amnow confined ie a 
*lw i> fl w iW < ni • ©• • 


fiLOCTUION — FOR tHE POfet FOUO. 

ladtavaniaeab ik d rn to s aw ne m the frHewmg grqjeat of a scholar, tS 

ebon the public bare often listened with pleasure, r &Dd who we ere per, 
ended trill cone forth frop the voluntary and honourable seclipioy to 
etteh Jin k>ve of letters has so long restrained him, with invigorated pow. 
«*ef body, and accumulated stores of intellect. ' 

UMina sa wstosis, niMtaisMst eametsif, iia 

’ ELOCUTION. 

emmry fighn ef government, and in every oeedtUouJof 
iacfcty,nkiii in pubiio syeskiftpis m g ac q*p li»lun cnt Of prs- 
emieeot di g n ity and wine. . 

Vain hj gm manaopt permanently papular, such skill cpnfiss* 
ally hlsepaes one ef the principal instruments ef personakdis* 
tmaiansead trim an e wapan io d by wisdom a»d integrity, af 
yehifc,»aefel»e**. 

ft might tbo re fere be reasonably expected, that in the aoa d e -, 
aiaal iaataUMiaosof the United States, incitements to tbs enke- 
USoa, aid oppart unities lortbo acquisition of this accomplish* 

asm aadd abound. 

Yst.tbe wsnfcafxuob opportunities add incita merits, with sdr*. 
quate efficacy, and on a scale sufficiently extended, is generally 
perceived, and deeply regretted by every intelligent American 
patriot and parent. 
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• Completely to supply tint defeet in the system ofnatkml 
education, can be expected only from the opemmrof caosss 
that necessarily operate slowly and gradually. 

Something, meanwhile, may be achieved by individual effwt; 
and every such effort, zealously and skilfully directed, will b» 
admitted to have a solid * claim to public patronage. It is self 
from the extended cooperation, regular sneoesaioa, and p»t- 
gressive concatenation of individual efforts, that such indt* 
menu mid opportunities can be effectually and adequately, sap 
piiqd- 

With these impressions, Mr. Ogilv ie r esp e ctf ully aneoancef, 

. through the medium of tins widply circulated journal, hisiatsa- 
tioo to associate, during the two succeeding years, lectures ss 
rhetoric and exercises in elocution, with fait exhibitkos on the 
rostrum, for the purpose of stimulating and aiding young per- 
sons in the attainment of skill in public speakiog. 

He proposes to deliver, in the principal oidea of the United 
States, the series of orations he has composed during Ids nds 
seen in the western country. 

In each city he successively risks he will remain four moth 
During that period he will be prepared to devote a portion of 
Ms leisure to the instruction of youth 4n rhetoric, philosophical 
criticism, and elocution .—He subjoins the following end**** 
the plan be proposes to pursue: 

1. He trill not receive a number of. pupils b e l o w dirty * 
. over fifty: motp than fifty he could not receive with jesdso* 
hie pupils, nor leu than thirty in justice te bhnaelt' 

3. They will not exceed eighteen, nor fell short of few** 
years of aga: at an earlier period of life young persots wffl 
vvrr/y be capable of receiving the instruction be prop**** 
communicate: at a more advanced age their attention will hsb 
ffmere/ engrossed by more important pursuits. • To this, as* 
every other general rule, exceptions will occur; snd to such **• 
ceptions this arrangement will bend. Boys of extrperdiaaiy *•* 
pacity will be received at an earlier, and young men, who hi* 
leisure, and feel an inclination, will be received et a as** 
Vgnced age. 
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•1 They win be divided into two classes, of which the sealer 
dsttfll attead both the feature*, on rhetoric «ad tk exercises 
is elocution. The attention of the junior will be coraned to the 
exercises in elocution solely. 

• 4»? Tim slaeses will assemble at stated hours, and in capacious 
bOh which wttl.be hired for tbeir accommodation. 

S. In firing the hours' whea the attendance of his clasess will 
ha? required, Mr.O. will avoid any injurious or inconvenient, 
interference with the time which his pupils may have appropri- 
ated to otfor studies, and avocations. < 
e. At the expiration of the four months, parents and the pub- 
toriU be e nabl ed to judge of the proficiency of {he young per*, 
sans who have attended his lectures andexsrchpsq, through the 
medium of an examination and exhibition, at wjnch the senior: 
students will be publicly examined in the 'principles of rhetoric 
and philosophical criticisan, and will pronounce original eompo- 
iWsds from the rostrum;* and the junior pupils will recite se- 
losted pt sseg es,in prose and Terse, from the works of eminent, 
authors, ancient and modern. The passages recited in the 
Ofeek and Latin languages will be accompanied by original 
triaahtkiut in prose and verse* 

7* Except during these periodical exhibitions, his lecture 
mom will be open only te his pupils, or to such persons aecnay 
be occasionally invited by Mr. Ogilvie himself* 

The amount of the* pecuniary compensation which, at the ex- 
phatiou of his course of lectures and exercises* M* O. will ex- 
pect to receive for hit services, will be hereafter made known. 

Mr. Ogilvie has maturely reflected on the plait, to the con- 
A d orati on of which public attention is, for the first time, re- 
spectfully . united. He meditated its execution soon after he 
commenced his excursion through the United States for the 
pur p ose of pronouncing specimens of oratory from the rostrum. 
Fluctuating health, want of systematic preparation, and a sue- 
casrion of frivolous avocations, in winch he is thoroughly asha- 
med ef having wasted so much of his inestimable leisure, from 
hour to' hour, fyom day to day, and from month to moo thy with- 
drew hit serious thoughts from the object thpt best deserved 
them. 
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The id mu indeed, often occurred; • but instead ef being cfte> 
rfcbed, wee as often expelled m as enwafcoene.diatauben eft hn 
glorious wdetenoe, the seem monitor ef n ogleo sed opportunity 
mlspent tune, and violated or evaded duty. 

It wan whilst’ aededed in theweetsrn country; it iwe during 
many months derated to solitary studyjn “a log bouse tmpmft 
the mountains," that hie detsraoinadee to execute this phm urn 
matured, and the materials lor its ft Kura execution digested and 
eavangud. - 

The advantages it may be expected to p r o dec s , previdedib 
shall obtain an adequ ate ahem ef puhUe patronage, and bn 
leaved up with steadiness and energy, can soarc si y hilto nor at. 
to> any mtetMgent person arhn may honoorthas prahaaiaiey hat* 
mataoe with an attentive perusal. On ths ea advantagse Mr. 0. 
forbears to expatiate. 

Hois at this base, for mere acajous to sscaotain, by- ahem tidy 
and systematic nppiiriuion of his heat imnrtinna, i» abet final 
he is capable of reafiaag thees, than to iatiilgo or natilo mn 
gadnehopea pfed vantages necessarily cendngeet and p rasp sraiva 

lie will-add, however, that the hope ef being haatrumentalla. 
exciting a Use for the study, and diffusing a knowledge af»lhw 
principles of rhetoric; of stimelatiagaud siting young pecaobs 
of pramhlng-uCenuue aequim e gr a c e fu l and fopestieeiss 
cution; the hope, st anch an dm, and in snob a saciepof eoe*- 
trlbudng, by any eflbrt ef Md, to promote the rw ass t of elb- 
quenee, and leaderetoquenehearinureient t» the a ahlest puye* 
set- of jestiee, beaeftcence, and geaerana a mbft ftu y thr-hepeuf* 
aMfotihg any number of that pert of die ri sin g genenuhm in the 
United States, who am destined hereafter, in tbwptipk,'an.uhe» 
bench, at the bar, or in legislative sad academic p al es, to pm 1 
tact, adorn, and bless the society ef which they are members, 
in the acquisition of an dccompHehmem ee essential te their fu- 
ture eminence end usefulness; the 'hope, p os riou i to Us depar- 
ture from (be United States, ef aceompftaWnper ef do in g neght 
that may promote the accompHtbmea t ef objects ee «JnMr 
and noMe, kindles and wiH sustain an enthea ls i rp he has aarse 
before felt,gtve»tn his own estimation' a new value to hie Lxisa ■ 
ence, and will assuredly call forth, in the maturity of lifer aM r 
foe industry and energy he is capable of exerting. 
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0f Mr.: OgHrn’s eapaeity to instruct young persons in rhe- 
toric and clecuti en, intctligeM persons In toe principal cities ef 
d* United States hare had seme opportunity to judge, by wit- 
nesting his rhetorical exhibitions. Of his capacity to illustrate 
ari teach the ptrin cp l es Of philosophical critkfom, he will very 
stoh afl bf d such persons am opportunity to judge also, as Ids ' 
toritoo aitt bo h er eafter ac cwa panhsd or alternated with spcei- 

ifta unset takotho liberty to add, that of toe series ef efdtfofis 
thtlave been delivered in the principal dries ef the United 
States, several Were composed sad pronounced under circum- 
toncts singularly inauspicious to an energetic exertion of his 
fecakies, or an impartiai estimate of his exhibitions. 

In aid of bis exertions to instruct young persons in rhetoric, 
criticism, and elocution, he will bring with him some qualifies?* 
time of which, even, act toe hazard of incurring the charge of 
egatism, he must say something.— He is confident thdt he 'pari 
mas -toe power, in ne ordinary degree) of raising the curiosi- 
ty) Morning the emulation, and stimulating the perteterfng 
ri thiett y of young persons.-*- Whatever he is qualified to teach 
he can Communicate with readiness, distinctness, and energy.— 
Is Virginia there are many firing, and he trusts, wfiRng why 
assess) that in what he has now ventured to say of bis qualifica- 
tions, there is neither deception nor exaggeration. 

hi fnropeeiftg to undertake this daKcate office, Mr. Ogilrie is 
.p tfoct ly eonsciow of too responsibility he incurs and the dHfo 
oaldes he must racounter. From this responsibility he wilf not . 
shriek, nor have these difficulties any terrors for bim. It ia 
Ms d esti n y , in the voyage of- fife, to tug a labouring oar, and 
dm «a advssee eurrent. 

Hon aUter quuh qiti adverse, fit (famine lembum 
* mBangt^waotfni Dncnak n Toncremsn. 
d tps Hep hipstodjpsfsont rapit ihrm ato— Viso. Ctow. 

He mey not complain, for he has been himself the artificer of 
to« destiny: he dart not' complain, for with his peculiar tetnpe- 
vamenoand turn of mind, he could not probably have chosen 
anpother; hor could any other probably have befidlcn him, taorfe 
juopkiauster hir attainment of that sort and *harc of usefulness, 
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happiness, and distinction which be is entitled to claim, tad to 
which he has ever asserted, and white he lives? will, or mew 
correctly, mmt conthue to assert his claim. 

SteubetnriUe, Juty 9tk, 1810. 

P. S. As the design which the preceding article ■— mmrti 
cannot be wholly uninteresting to any intelligent person, Mr* 
Ogilvie takes the liberty to request the editors of.papemmi 
other periodical publications, in the principal cities of ths (M 
ted States, to republish it, when they can do so without esda- 
ding more intereating matter. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL GREENE. 

* , Camfi Chariot tt) December f , IfW 

Gukul Ex ox, . , . 

Dear &>— I arrived at this place on the 3d instant Gfotnl 
Gates was here before me with part of bis troops, and tlw.itft 
have since joined. ,The difficulty of carrying on the war kite 
department is much greater than my imagination had extewM 
to. , The word difficulty, when applied to the state of things hen, 
as it is used at the northward, is almost without meaning# k 
falls so for short of the real state of things. 

The inhabitants are spread over a great extent of country, 
and one family remote from another; and not a manufactory 
scarcely in the whole state, nor are there tools or artificer* to 
be had for any purpose whatever. 

What adds to our distress is, the greater part of the troops 
sre almost naked, and we subsist by daily cfcUectkme; and •• 
country that has been ravaged and plundered by both friends «d 
enemies. The great bodies of militia that have been kept* 
foot, from the manner of their coming out all on horseback, te 
laid waste the whole country. The expense and destruction 
that follows this policy must ruin any nation on earth; sod tks 
very mode of defence must terminate in the ruin of the. people* 
With the militia every body is s general, and the powers of go- 
vernment are so feeble, that it is wjkh the utmost d iffic ult y f* 
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from plundering qne mother. The people 
daaotwaat spirit and enterprise* tat they mutt go to war their 
ewn way or not aft alh 

Moving cab sere this country bet a good permanent army 9 
e o ndocssd with greet prutante and caution;, for the impatience 
of the people to drive off ibo-cnemy would precipitate an officer 
tao < t hou san d misfortune*; and the mode of conducting, the 
war,' which ie moot to the liking of the inhabitants, it the least 
likely to affect their selvatkw* Every thing here depends upon 
epuuen, and it is equally dangerous to go forward as to stand 
Udi. For if you. lose the confidence of the people you lose all. 
sepport, and if you rush into danger, you hazard every thing. 

Lord Cornwallis has a mueh. greater force on foot than we 
have, and nAtcb. better provided* . 1 anvin a critical situation, 
but shall make the most of it. 

We are in great want of h field commissary. There is no 
person that has sufficient knowledge of the ordnance, as takes 
proper eare of the public stores. A commissary must he had, 
er the department will be in anriserable stale. I hav? written 
IS the board of war upon the subject; but whose province it is 
to appoint t know not. 

I beg my compliments to Mrs. Knox and tho gentlemen of 
four family, and am affectionately, yours, Sec. 

Cam (i Charlotte } December 13, ITftOb 

Cei. William Graham, 

' &» ■> « G eneral Sumpter transmitted me your letter by lieut. 
Hatton, addressed to him. 

• i Tho prisoners, which are not likely to b t fit for service in a 
dftrHuac, yod mef permit Mr. Hutton to. re mo veto Ninety-sis 
•Ofne giving you a receipt for them, specifying their names, the' 
tawref their capture, the corps to which they belong; tfeat he * 
tat shot by ileus, colonel Cruger for the purpose ef removing 
ta> and promising to send out an equal vnumber of continent 
tatiwepe in exchange for them when called for. 

The Officer commanding at Ninety-six could bare no right 
to ssed a Sag to reqpove those prisoners, without having previ- 
MMly obtained- permission for the purpose; neither should lieqt. 

vol. u. ' , r p 
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Hutton have been suffered to pass farther into thfecottntry than 
the place at which he was first discovered. All persons coming 
with flags of truce should be stopped at the -spot where tbeyar* 
first seep, and detained till they be toade known to thouearest 
general officer, if necessary, or theif despatches should be re- 
ceived and they ordered to return Immediately. 

You will immediately, on the receipt of this, remove all tie 
remaining prisoners tb Salisbury, and call out A sufficient body 
of your militia to conduct them safely. Yotf will also send me 
the receipt yob take for those yon deliver Sent. Hutton, witha 
return of those you send to this place, and the names and nuk 
of all the wounded officers who were left on the ground by ceL 
Campbell, or who have gone into the enemy’s lines, either by 
consent or breach of paroles. 1 am, 86c# 

Given at Camfi ChaJbttC) December 15, 178t. 
General Sumner, North Carolina. 

Sir — Enclosed you have the resolutions of congress of tbs 
3d and 21st October, for establishing the continental army upon 
a new footing. You will immediately call the officers of this 
state together, agreeable to the directions of congress upon that 
head, and niake me returns of those which are to continue in 
service, and retire. In doing this regard must be had to those 
officers in captivity. It is to be wished that none but the most 
active officers will continue in service, and that those whose 
constitutions or any natural defects render incapable of serving 
their country to advantage, would give place: however, the reso- 
lutions of congress must be your guide on this head. 

You Will take the most effectual measures for coRectlng «fl 
the deserters or prisoners who have made thdlr escape from the 
enemy, belonging to this state, and who are enlisted for the wff 
or fo#the term of one year or longer; many hundreds of the 
latter class I am told are now going up and down the cdtmtry. 
You will call to your aid in this business the civil magistrates of 
each county, and employ the continental officers to assist in col- 
lecting them. Advertisements must be set up In each county, 
ordering the soldiers tb rendezvous at particular places to -be 
pointed out in your advertisements. You will promise a parfcft 
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to ail deserters that shall join.. These advertise moots should be 
printed and spread through the state. The place .of general ren- 
dezvous to be at Hillsborough, to which place the collections in 
each county are to be sent and formed into the first regiment, 
sad measures taken for their equipment and discipline. 

At the meeting of the assembly of this state, you<will repair 
to the place where they are to convene, and urge them to mea- 
sures for filling their continental, battalions, and fix with them 
the proper places of rendezvous, and also with the county com- 
mission err proper places for depositing provisions for their sub* 
dstence. You will also concert with the board of war immedU 
stely a plan for clothhtg, arming, and equipping your troops as 
thfey are brought into the fiqld. 

Enclosed 1 give you a copy of a route, given by Mr. John 
Fenn, for the march of troops from Richmond, in Virginia, to 
Salisbury. You will hare the ptovisions and forage laid in at 4 
the different stages in this state pointed out in the route. This 
badness will require immediate attention. 

You will let me hear from you from time to time respecting 
the several matters of business you have charge of. 

Camp, Charlotte , December 15, 1780. 

Owkkior Nash, 

$if*--Your excellency's letter of the 6th I had the honour to 
receive this morning. Nothing could have been more .flattering 
to my feelings than the assurances your excellency gives me of 
»y appointment to this department being agreeable to the wishes 
of the people, and that 1 shall have all the support in the com- 
msnd which you and the legislature can give me. My utmost 
exertions shall not be wanting to render this country every ser- 
vice in my power; but the natural and artificial difficulties in 
carrying on a war here are so great, that I am not without seri- 
ous apprehensions for the safety of this state; the reduction of 
which appears to be a capital object with the enemy, as you will 
see by the enclosed letter from Mr. John Adams, dated at Am- 
sterdam; and perhaps the Beet mentioned may be the same seen 
ft few days since off Cape Fear. 

. ; My knowledge in the art of war is small; but were my abili- 
ties and experience much greater than they are, they could be 
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exerted to do advantage without men and supplies. A general 
without an army, or an army without supplies, can give neprw 
tection to the country. The legislature must lay. the fowdstka 
for their own security, and on their exertions depend their po- 
litical existence. Whatever force is committed to my charge 
shall be employed in the heat manner i am able, to direct h far 
t|fe protection and security of. the southern states. 

What I rffote your excellency in my last letter, I ifow-repeft 
that all public property upon the seacoftct ought to bp ua»9& 
ale ly removed into the interior country, parti calaaly the artkto 
of salt, rum, clothing, and provisions of aU kinds. Should the 
enemy huid at Cape Fear, all. the horses and cattle of, the country 
ought to be removed out of their way. A measure of this sail 
may prevent their penetrating farther than they, can more bf 
water. Indeed all private merchandise should be seized for the 
public use, and moved if the enemy should appear ups* the 
coast. Nothing but a good regular army can save this cosntfy 
from ruin; and l hope the legislature will determine oa a 4nft 
to fill qp their continental battalions on their first meeting. Doo't 
be deceived and trust your liberties to a precadous force; to 
whatever it may promise you in4he first efforts, it will bring os 
yOu distress and disappointment in the issue. 

Enclosed I send your excellency a printed resolution of ess* 
grees for the establishment of the army, which perhaps you have 
not yet seen. 

I think the board of war of this state should be directed to- 
mediately to provide clothing and arms for the few troops ah 
ready belonging to this state, as well as for the recruits expected 
to he raised agreeable to tbe requisition of congress. Men vbca 
raised are of no use unless clothed, armed and equipped. 

1 am, with great respect, See. 

December 17, 1780. 

The right honourable llie Earl Cornwallis,' 

Lieutenant General, 8cc % Sec. &c. . 

My Lord— Your lordtfhip’tf letter of the 1st instant, address®* 
to major-general Gates, I had the honour to receive, he hating 
left this department before it came to hand. 

1 have written general Sumter respecting tbe violation of tbe 
flag mentioned in your letter, and am persuaded he wBI take 
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racti measures a§. will be satisfactory to your lordship; as well far 
restoring the honours of the flag in the present instance, as for 
preserving it inriotote infutuve. 

I am too much a stranger to. the transactions at Gilfeemow* 
ta reply felly on that subject. They must hare heea committed 
before my arrival!* the dependent, and by persons under the 
character of voiunteers, who were independent of the fnsy* 
However, if there was any thing done in that affair contrary la 
the principleQpf hameaity and the law of nations, apd for which 
they bad not the conduct of your army as a precedent, L shall bo 
ever ready to tettifjr my disapprobation of it* 

The first example was furnished on your pari, as appears by 
the list of unhappy sufferers which I hare the honour to enclose, 
md it might hare been expected that the friendnof the unflortu* 
mte would foUow it. v 

Punbhiag capitally for breach of a military parole, is a se* 
rarity that the principles of modern war will not authorise,. tm* 
lew the inhabitants are to be treated as a conquered people, pud 
subject to all the rigour of military government. 

The feelings of mankind wilt forever decide when the rights 
ef humanity are invaded. I leave them to judge of the nature 
and tendency of your lordship's orders to tteut. colonel Balfour, 
after the action near Camden, of lord Rawdon’s proclamation, 
tad lieut. colonel T&rleton's conduct in laying waste the country 
sad distressing the inhabitants, who were taught ts expect pro- 
tection and security If they observed but a neutrality. 

bending the inhabitants of Charlestown to St. Augustine, 
contrary to the articles of capitulation, is a violation which I 
}are also to represent, and which I hope your lordship witi think 
yourself bound to redress. # 

It is my wish to soften the rigours of war as much as possible, 
and it shall be my study to render the sufferings of the unfartu* 
otto op either side as. light as may be. For this purpose! should 
IfthaB, to promote *a exchange of prisoners on just and equal 
friauples; and. wherq^xpheoges cannot immediately take place* 
to grant pafolfe to the officers in captivity. 

Lam, my lord, 

Ypur (onj ship’s 

Moot obedient humble servant. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

ON THE WORD APPROBATE* 

Mx. OlbSCHOOL. 

As 700 must be anxious to preserve the purity of our bu- 
guage, I wish you would contrive to arrest a word which I have 
met prowling about lately, and which threatens to usurp the 
place of a very discreet and long established verb. This intrudtr 
is approbate, a new-fangled expressing not sanctified by any of 
our classical writers, and certainly not worth introducing. To 
approbate, means nothing more, as I understand it, than to & 
prove; and as this letter word bps for tome centuries performed 
its duty perfectly well, I should be sorry to see it superceded by 
a new-comer, who occupies more room, and' has to my easts 
wery ungracious and unpleasant sound. If you can reason it oat 
ef use, or laugh it-out of countenance, lose no time in doing so, 
for I wish to seethe list of our Americanimas abridged as much 
as possible. D. 


THE-FINE ARTS. — FOR TAB PORT FOLIO. 

' MODERN FRENCH . SCHOOL. 

> 

THE FUNERAL OF ▲TALA, FROM. M. DR CHATEAUBRIAND'S SFU* 
•RY OF ATALA, BY OAUTHfftOT. 

At ala, a young female of Louisiana, fell a victim to a religi- 
ous vow she had made, in obedience to the will of Tier dying mo- 
ther, a* an age when ’she Was ignorant of the passion of love. She 
was then eighteen, when Chactas, a warrior of a people in en- 
mity with her country, was made prisoner. According to the 
custom of the -nation, hw was condemned to the most rffflctiftg 
punishment. Aula beheld him; became enamoured of bis per- 
son; snatched him from the pile; end fled with him among the 
deserts of Florida. Their footsteps were traced by a dog, a spe- 
cies of blood-hound, who accompanied a benevolent priest upon 
Us mission. Father Aobry (such was his name) cendnoted the 
fugitives to his habitation; heard the recital of their adventures; 
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felt himself equally intejpsted in the fate of Chactas, though an 
idolater, as in that of Atala; and proposed to unite them in mar- 
riage. Atala, on leaving her native country, had provided her- 
self with a mortal poison. This she swallowed, and, on the 
point of death, learned, with inconceivable anguish, that shw 
might have been absolved from the oath. 

Chactas, driven to despair, dug, with his own hands, the tomb 
of his mistress. Her reliques were enveloped in a linen cloth, 
and, accompanied by father Aubry, he carried the body to the 
temetery of the Indians under the arch of the Pont-naturel . 

Such is the subject of this pathetic composition, which cannot 
be contemplated without emotion. The artist has very judici- 
ously collected all the accessaries capable of contributing to 
the general effect. The figures are well imagined, and the at- 
titudes highly expressive. The wildness of the scenery is per- 
fectly adapted to the subject. The dog even, who precedes tho 
funeral procession, combines with the unity of expression, and 
this unity is essential in art, the power of which over the specta- 
tor is, in a manner, instantaneous. 

The figures of the picture are of the natural size. 


JUNIUS’S LETTERS,- FOE THE PORT FOLIO. 

Me. Ozdsc HOOL, 

Ox reading in your last number the article on Junius, I recol- 
lected to have seen in an old American magazine, some account 
of a personage who makes a considerable figure in one of the 
letters. He is not, it is true, a man of much dignity; but as the 
celebrity of Junius has given importance to the meanest objects 
touched by his pen, the following extract is worth preserving. 
It is from the Pennsylvania Magazine for January 1775. 

Died at Salem, Newjersey, Edward M*Quirk, noted for riot- 
ously opposing Mr. Wilkes’s election at Brentford, and for be- 
fog tried and convicted for a murder committed at the same 
time. T. 
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notes or a fifes orroitY BsAMR.-^rfia the fort foua 

Iv justice t» Mr* Fox's assertion (remarked upon In my hit 
petes), of the loves of Dido and .fineas, borrowed by Yirgilfrea 
Apolenius, I give an observation which I have since mei with in 
Pope’s preface to his translation of the Iliad*. “ The story of $inoe 
imd 4 he taking of Troy was copied (says Mecroblus) almost wpfd 
fer word from Pi&ander, as the loves of Dido and d&neas «rt 
taken from those of Media and Jason, in Apolonius.” 9ti|i, 
there ia no doubt that the fine passage selected by Mr. Fox, \k 
proof of his position* is taken from Homer: nor is k at all im- 
probable that Catullus nrittqr have been in the eye of the epic poeb 
ps well, as Apolonius, even though the former should have bees 
but an imitator of the latter* Catullus was cotempora& with 
Julius Caesar, Virgil with Augustus; hence* if either has bor- 
rowed from the other, the borrower must have been Virgil. 

Mr* Addison, in his dialogues on the usefulness of ancieit 
medals, puts the following observation into the mouth of the sar- 
castic Cynthio. u The gtaioictu and \hefeluc injuria would have 
told the name of the author, though you have said nothing of 
him. There is none of all the poets, that delights so much 2a 
these pretty kinds of contradictions as Claudian. He loves to 
' set his epithet at variance with its substantive, and to surprise 
his reader with ar seemifig absurdity.” Btif the fitst phrase ff 
found in Lucan as well as in Claudian, ct grato morien • iwtnf* 
cit ictttj and Mr. Gibbon, the historian, in speaking of the Quin- 
tilian Brothers, is as bold as either of the poets, when he says, 
“ The kind cruelty of Comodus united them in death.” These 
contradictory epithets, however, are not absolutely proscribed} 
since it is added by Cynthio, u that some of the greatest beau- 
ties as well as faults of Claudian, arisfe from the frequent use rf 
Ais particular figure,” 

Is it the mere eflfect of imagination, or is there not a pecu- 
liar melancholy flow in (he last line of Ovid’s description of tfifc 
, cyofie,' following with her wptery eyes the receding bark, wbfrj 
bears away her husband? 
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Ubi terra reoetsit 

Longma, atque oeuK neqoeont cognosce!* vottus. 

Dun licet mseqaitnr fitgientem lumine pintua. 

The episode of Thermosiris, tfte’priest of Apollo* in Telem- 
achus* is pronounced by Mr. De Chateaubriand* to be equal 
in value to a long poem; and who* indeed* on perusing it* is not 
tempted to exclaim with the youthful hero of Ithica* Jamah J*e 
u*ai vvun si venerable vie Uar d— never did I behold so venerable 
an old man! It mqy be doubted, however* if the representation 
of this sublime personage would be 60 superlatively impressed* 
were we not prepared for his reception hy one of the most ex- 
quisitely tranquillizing passages that ever was penned. I had 
already noted it, before meeting with this remark of Chateau* 
briand* as one of those which justify Voltaire in saying* that this 
work of Fenelen both breathes virtue and inspires it. It cannot 
be doubted* that it has its influence in rendering Thermosiria 
so trinseendendy venerable in the eyes df the French traveller; 
sad that R should be received as part of the picture. I venture 
it in my own translation* though doubtless at the expense of the 
original. “ The better to support the wearisomeness of capti- 
vity sad solitude* I sought for books; for I was overwhelmed 
'*hh sadness* for want of some instruction to nourish and sus- 
t tin my mind. Happy* said I to myself* ale they who are die- 
gutted wkh violent pleasures* apd who are capable of content- 
iag themselves with the Sweets of an innocent life) Happy they* 
who amuse while instructing themselves* and who take pleasure 
hi cultivating their minds with the sciences! In whatsoever 
place they may be thrown by adverse fortune* they always carry 
aleag with them the means of entertaining themselves* and the 
ennui which devours other men in the very midst of their en- 
joyments, is unknown to those who cad employ themselves hi 
leading. Happy those who love to read; mid are Mt* JUmrlry- 
self, deprived of the means of gtatiflcationi” 

These reflections are immediately succeeded hy the defcrip* 
tfoh of the amiable priest of Apollo; and charming as it is* the 
following portrait from Dr. Armstrong's ptfetn e* Health* might 
he placed by ha side as no unworthy companion. 

* net. ti. e q 
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The precepts here of a divine old man 
I could recite. Though old, he still retain’d 
His manly sense and energy of mind. 

Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe; 

He still remember'd that he once was young; 

His easy presence check’d no decent joy. 

* Him, even the dissolute admiredfi for he 

A graceful looseness when he pleas’d put on. 

And laughing could instruct. Much had he read; 

Much more had seen; he studied from the life, 

* And in th* original perus’d mankind, fete. 

- No writer, perhaps, of any age or country whatever, has 
thrown so much enthusiasm into prose as Rousseau. Few poeU 
more abound in “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn;* 
and both in his Nouvelle Eloise, and his Confessions, there arc 
passages little less glowing than the most impassioned of those 
of Pope’s Eioisa to Abelard. Was ever the impatient langour 
of ill-starred love; the torture of that suspense, in which, in 
the language of Thomson, u we wish and wish the soul away," 
more eloquently depicted, than in the letter of St. Preux from 
Meillerie? What exquisite feeling docs he not impart to the 
.reveries in Ms Confessions; and can anything exceed Che pa- 
thos with which ne recalls and dwells upop the serene but fleet- 
ing moments he pass'ed with madame De Warens, at Channel* 
tea? u Here,” says he, « begins the short happiness of my life; 
here commence those peaceable hut rapid moments which give* 
me a right to say, that I have lived. Precious and regretted 
moments! Ah! begin for me again your amiable course; flow 
more gently in my recollection, if it be possible, than you in re- 
ality did in your fugitive succession." This is introductory to the 
incident of the Periwinkle which, with “ all the melancholy mad- 
nessof poetry," has muclkpf its inspiration also. Neither do Iknow 
any thing more solemn and affecting, than this apostrophe to the 
manes of his departed protectress, when presuming to unveil 
her errors to the reader: “ O! if souls that are disengaged from 
their earthly incumbrances, still see from the bosom of etenu# * 
light, that which - pastes among morula; pardon me, ever dee* 
*nmd venerated shade, if 1 show no more respect to thy faults then 
my own; if I equally unveil both to the eyes of the reader* I 4 
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ought, I will be* josi for yoti as for myself; you wiM always lose 
much less by it than I. Ah! how amply do thy soft and amiable 
character, thy inexhaustible goodness of heart, thy frankness, 
and all thy other excellent qualities, redeem thy foibles, if one 
may thus call the mistakes of thy reason alone. You had er- 
rors, but not vices; your conduct was reprehensible, but your 
heart was always pure.” 

Nor is he less impressive when expatiating on the charms of 
nature,’ and elevating his soufi to the divine Author of all. He 
then assumes the mannner of Fenelon, and is not inferior to that 
subthne moralist, in inspiring the piety and benevolence he 
breathes. u I rose,” says he, a every morning before the sun, 
and ascended by a neighbouring orchard into a very pleasant 
pathway above the vineyard, and which led along the side of the 
hill to Dhamberry. Here, as I walked, I offered up my prayers? 
which consisted not in a vain agitation of the lips? but in a sin- 
cere elevation of the soul ta the Author of that amiable nature, 
whose beauties were before my eyes. 1 never liked to pray in my ' 
chamber; the walls and other little works of man, seem so many 
interposition* between God and me* I love to contenaplatebiniL 
in his works, while my heart is lifted towards him. My prayers 
were pure, I have a right to say so, and worthy, on that an- 
mum, of being heard. I only supplicated for myself and.for her* 
from whom in my vows 1 was never separated a moment, a life, 
innocent and tranquil, exempt from vice, from grief, from pinch- 
ing want; the death of the just, and their lot in a future state.” 
This association of Mamam in his prayers, h similar to the ten- 
der passage in Ovid’s Halcyone and Ceyse. 

Omnibus 31a quidero superis pk thura ferebat: 

Proque viro qui nullus erat, veniebat ad arts. 

Otqoe fbret sospes conjux, suns utque redirect 
Obt&bat, nullamque sibi prefermt 

But notwithstanding these effusions of an exquisitely feeling 
heart, Rousseau must be admitted to be a dangerous writer, and 
Us moral lessons to abound with all the paradox and inconsist- 
ency that have been attributed to them. Even his enthusiastic 
admiration of nature, his vivid pictures of mountain sccnery,and 
the lofty delirium of his castles in Spain, as he calls them, have 
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Buicbievouc effects on romistkalljr constituted tiuede, ever d*s 
esshtio| themselves in sublimity to the grand ob j ec t s presents 
ed to Aitt) 1 and thereby rendered unfit for the common eke 

nf life 

Wo te the youth whom Fancy gain*. 

Winning from Beeson** hands the reins; 

Pity and wo! for such a mind 
|s soft, contemplative, and kind; 

And wo to those who train such youth, 

And spare to pres* the rights of truth. 

The mind to strengthen and anneal, 

' ' While on the stithy glow* the steel! 

fioott’s Rokeby. 

* This frame of mind may be called innocent, and is perhaps 
the Batumi concomitant of virtue. Nevertheless, it may be sail 
to be generally more unfavourable to success in life, and kbits 
of industry than the grossest dissipation. And this tempers* 
meat, the writings of Rousseau, beyond all' others, have a M* 
deucy so nourish and stimulate; for which reaeon, as much 4 as 
far the false morale they inculcate, they areperntasous toyetof 
pt i sa ns ef sensibility* This author so transfuses his *1001 hue 
Ms page, that to minds of a congenial cast, it cannot fail lo ha* 
pars a portion of that hatufel languor by which it is iftspM' 
In h, as in Voltaire’s temple of love, 

On entend pour tout bruit des concerts enchanteurs 

Dont la nolle hartnooie inspire les langueurs. 

• 

The Genera philosopher probably gave birth to the d eb ts* 
rious Sorrows of Werter; the uncontrolled susceptibilities of the 
drama of Kotzebue; and the 44 fete as air” maxims of the Wol- 
stone raftian and Godwinian school. But then to him, no doubt, 
we owe the novel, animated manner, so much admired in the 
Volneys, the Denons, the Ch&teaubraind*, fee. 

Mr. Burke, extremely out of humour with Rousseau far tbs 
mischievous tendency and effects of his writings, seems grudg- 
ingly to allow him what is due to his eloquence. In his letter 
tea member offer national assembly, he says, «I hauestise 
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wondered how lie comes to he «# mmh more Ihnired tod fcl» 
lowsd on the continent, than he it here. Perhaps a secret charm 
it the language may have its share in this extraordinary differ* 
ence. We certahjly perceive, and to a degree we feel, in this 
writer, a styje glowing, animated, enthusiastic; at the same time 
that we find it lax, diffuse, and not in the beat taste of Compo- 
sition; ail the members of the piece being pretty equally labour- 
ed and expanded, without any due selection and subordination 
of parts. He is generally too much on the stretch, and his manner 
has little variety.** Without arraigning this remark, which is 
probably correct, we collect from it, however, one of Mr. Burke*g 
own principles of composition* He aimed, it appears, at variety 
in his diction, and was careful that his eloquence should not be 
constantly on the stretch, and hence, the great diversity of etyle 
Ms productions exhibit. He seems too, to have searched for 
Wisdom, where'few others would have thought of looking for 
her, and accordingly, he occasionally vamps up the old saws of 
forgotten writers. Thus we find him, not only raking in the' 
“old stubble of Moliere,” but even in that of Oui du Fur de 
Pforac; and there is much reason to bafopwe* time* speech of 
Ulysses in Shakspeare’g little read pda? of Trwihrs tmd Crcssida, 
famished hints for his reflections on the French revolution; for 
that part of them, at least, which relates to insubordination and 
mrchf. 

O when degree is shaken, 

(Which is the ladder to all high designs) 

The enterprise is rick. How cotid coamaaitki, 

P a pwi ia schsehb apd bm th srboo d sn cities 
Peaceful poauasBoe fawn dividable chose*, 

The primogeniture and due of birth. 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels. 

But by degree, stand in authentic place? 

Take hut degree away, untune that string, 

And hark what discard fallows; each thing meets 
in mam agpwg Mag. fhafaudrimmi 
Would fift their b sso wn higher than the shot* 

And make asqp of ail this solid globe: 

Strength would be lord of imbedlit^ 

And th e rudesou would strike his. father dead: • 

Force would be tight; or, rather right and wrong 
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(Between whose eodku jar juatioe roide*) 

Would lose their names, end so would justioe tee. 

Then every thing includes itself in power. 

Power into will, will into appetite, ^ 

And appetite (a universal wolf • 

So doubly seconded by will and power) 

Must make perforce an universal prey. 

And last eat up himself 

Though this detail may not be exactly copied by Burke, 1* 
seems to have imbibed its perfect spirit, when, speaking of anar- 
chy, he says, u the law is broken, nature is disobeyed, and the 
rebellious are outlawed, cast forth and exiled, from this world 
of reason, and order, and fruitful penitence, into the antagonist 
world of madness, discord, vice, confusion, and unavailing sor- 
row. 

From the chorus of Moliere’s Doctors he borrows the ridi- 
cule applied to the. revolutionary expedient of multiplying as- 
signats— assignare, postea assignare, ensuita assignare;” and 
to Gui du Fur de Pibrac’s quatrain, 

. Abne Petst, Sal quo tu le vois efcre: 

8*il royal, time la voyaatei 
8*11 ne Test point* >*il est communante, 

Aime le aussi, quand dku t’y a fait naitre. 

We unquestionably owe this refined mortal of morality, in 
the appeal, to the old whigs. €i Taking it for granted, that I do 
not write to the disciples of the Parisian philosophy, I may as- 
sume, that the awful author of our being is the author of our 
place in the order of existence; and that having disposed and 
marshalled us by a divine tactic, not according to our will, but 
according to his, he has, in and by that disposition, virtodly sub- 
jected us to act the part which belongs to theplace assigned ns. 
Children are not consenting to their relation, but their relation, 
without their actusl consent, binds them to its duties; or rather 
it implies their consent;' because the presumed consent of every 
rational creature is in unison with the predisposed order of 
things. Men come in that manner into a community with the 
social state of their parents, endowed with all the benefits, load* 
*d with ail the duties of their situation.” 
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This is but tbe imperfect and condensed sense of a passage, 
amplified sod dilated with much beautiful illustration* 

Bat independent of tbe hints which he knew so well to im- 
prove, I consider the political writings of Mr. Burke, as evin- 
cing jmore solid wisdom, and a greater reach of thought, than 
are to be found in those of any other man. Intermingled, with 
the very, passages in which he has given most rein to hm rheto- 
rical talent, and which some are pleased to call incomprehe&au 
We not, may he found maxims which might serve as texts for 
a essayist, and sayings much more worthy of perpetuation than 
those of the wise men of Greece. Yet it is the lottof Mr. Burke 
to be denominated by many a florid and frothy writer; and some 
of his best specimens of eloquence have been arraigned as tur- 
gid, verbose, and unintelligible. Ridicule has been applied to 
Urn, for his no less solid than brilliant reflections on the extinc- 
tion of chivalry; and because above the intellect of numbers who 
undertake to judge him, it has been attempted to sink, 'him even 
WSow tbe rate of ordinary scribblers. From such common-place 
critics as cannot dispense with tbe most minute precision, the 
most obvious triteness in language and idea, little quarter is to 
be expected for- the following passage. It is on the very deli- 
cate subject of church and state, or rather a national mode of 
worship; and is selected as an example of 5 the luxuriant amplifi- 
cation p riter employs on subjects too complicated and, re- 

fined to be made out and elucidated by mere logical deduction. 
After quoting the justly admired sentiment of Cicero, Quod,illi 
priocipi et prmpotenti Deo qui omnem hunce mundum re git,, 
fcc. in corroboration of his position, that without civil society* 
man cannot arrive at the perfection of which his nature is capa- 
ble, nor even make a remote or faint approach to iu— he goes 
on to say, ** They (the favourers of the doctrine) conceive that 
He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue, willed 
also the necessary means of its perfection. He willed the state. 
He willed in connexion with tho source and original archetype 
of all perfection. They who are convinced of this his will, 
which is the law of laws, and sovereign of sovereigns, cannot, 
think it reprehensible that this our own corporate fealty and ho- 
t ttge» that this our recognition of a seigniory paramount, I had 
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almost mid this oblation -of Ike state itself, as a worthy efferwg 
on the high altar of universal praise, should be performed s%«ii 
public, solemn acta are performed in buildings, in muster » de- 
oeruttenHA speech, in the dignity of persons, according to the 
customs of mankind, taught by their nature; shat is, with modu s 
splq^teur, with unassuming state, with u»|d majesty, and sober 
pomp, for those purposes, they think some pore of the^wcaM 
of the country i* as usefully employed as it can he to fisMutmg 
the luxury of individual*. [t is the public ornament. It is the 
public consolation. U nourishes the public hope. The poorest 
man Unde his own importance and dignity in it, Uhftst the 
weahh and pride of individuals at every moment makes the mas 
of humble rank and fortune sensible of his inferiority, end'd* 
grades and' vittfiee his condition. It is for the man in hma Ms 
Bfo and to raise his nature, and to put him in mind of e state 
in Which the privileges of opulence will cease when he sillh 
equal by nature, and will be more than equal by 'virtue, that this 
portion ef the general weshh of his country is employed md 
sanctified.” 

* Is tide veaPoning* or eloquence, or rant? Some may myths 
latter merely, and that there is much verbiage wph Rule am* 
ing; 'and terseness of expression, it must be granted, has baas 
evidently neglected, if not purposely avoided. To .me,* howsref, 
there are ideas also, and those very profound, and pious, auft 
sublime; and without giving any .opinion of the doctrine tbty 
inculcate, I can freely subscribe to the sentiments of one ef tbs 
first of modem poets, in respect to the author of them, whom bt 
designates as 

——the sage whose reverend form 
Was seen amidst the tumult of the storm. 

High waving wisdom’s sacred flag unfurl’d, 
hi awftil warning to a frantic world. 


MB. C. R. LESLIE. 

The following resolutions were adopted at a meeting of tbs* 
President rod Directors of «1 m Pmoqrtamu Acsdcay of tk» 
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SOT 


Tine Arts, on the 9tfa inst. and Mr; Hopkinson, Mr. S. F. Brad- 
ford, and*Mr. James M'Murtrie. were appointed a committee to 
cany them into effect. 

Whereas it is the first duty and greatest pleasure of this Aca- 
demy to encourage and assist the efforts of American genius in 
the Hue Arts by every means in our power; and we have the 
highest satisfaction in the rapid improvement in painting exhi- 
bited by Mr. Charles R. Leslie, now in London, in the several 
pictures he has sent to this city; therefore, in order, to stimulate 
sod aid Charles R. Leslie in the prosecution of his studies, 

Resolved^ That a committee be appointed to procure an en- 
graving, to be executed in the best style which the talents o i our 
country canf afford, of the u Trial of Constance/* an original pic- 
tire by the said Charles R. Leslie, and now exhibited in the 
Academy,, and to obtain as extensive a subscription as possible 
for the said work, upon such terms and in such manner, as the 
committee -shaft think most likely to promote its success. 

Re$olv&t f That all the proceeds of the sales of the said en- 
graving, after deducting all necessary charges and expenses, be 
appropriated to the use of the said C. R. Leslie, and be collected 
cod paid to him by the said committee. 


ACCOUNT OP THE LATE DB. LEYDEN. 

JVvma JUtpdm publication. 

This singular and singularly learned man, it will be recollect- 
ed, died at Java, to which island he had accompanied his patron, 
lord Minto, at the time of its conquest The following tribute 
to bis memory comes from the pen of general Malcolm, so much 
distinguished by his embassy to Persia, ,by tfaf& '&veral treaties 
which he has negotiated with the Indian sovereigns, and hy his 
fctw masterly sketch of the political history of India. The gene- 
**! was a countryman of Dr. Leyden’s; and it is pleasing to ob- 
*cr*ve that love of the miale solum which was common to them 
fc°^h, glowing, with emabated fervour, in the distant regions of 
Hl^idoostan, amidst objects calculated to absorb the mind in for 
hl it. nr 
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different sensttfona.' It tm originally addressed to the edit* 
Wthe Bombay Courier, from which paper we hare extracted it 

To the Editor of the Bombay Courier . 

8w, 

I enclose some Uses which haye no value but what they ds* 
rive from the subject: they are an unworthy* but sincere tribute 
to one whom I hare long regarded with sentiments of esteem 
sad affection, and whose loss I regret with the most unfeigned 
sorrow'. Ibwitt remain with those who are better qualified this 
l am to do justice to tbs memory of Dr. Leyden:, I only know 
that bo rote by the power of native genius from the humblest 
angle to a very , distinguished rank in the literary world. Hit 
studies included almost every branch of human science, and hf 
was alike ardeot in the pursuit of all* The greatest power ef 
kb mind was perhaps shown in hb acquisition of modern ami 
ancient languages. He exhibited an unexampled facility, not 
merely in acquiring them, but in tracing their affinity and con- 
nexion nrkk each other; and from that talent, combined with hk 
taste and general knowledge, we bad a right to expact* from 
what he did in a very few years, that he would, if he had Uv*b 
knee thrown the greatest light upon the more abstruse parts ef 
the history of the East. In this curious, but intricate and rugged 
path we cannot hope to see his equal. « 

Dr. Leyden had, from hb earliest years, cultivated the muses, 
with w success which will make many regret that poetry did eel 
Occupy a larger portion of his time. The first of his essays 
which appeared in a separate form was “ The Semes of Infan- 
cy,” a descriptive poem, in which he sung, in no unpbasing 
strains, the charms of his native mountains and streams In Tl- 
viot-dale. He contributed several small pieces to that cotlectica 
of poems called the Minsirelsey of the Scottich Border, which be 
published with his celebrated friend Walter Scott. Among these 
the Mermaid is certainly the most beautiful. In it he has shown 
aU the creative.fancy of real genius. His Ode on the death ef 
Nelson is undoubtedly the best of those poetical effusions fhafhe 
.has published since he came to India. The following .apostrophe 
tft the blood of that hero has a sublimity & thought and happb 
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wm if expression which never could hare beau attained bet hf 
ttrw poet*— t> 

" Blood of the brave, thou art not teat 
Am i d the waste of wstm blue* 

The tide that rolls to Albion’s coast 
Shall proudly boast its sanguine hue; 

And thou shah be the vernal due 

To foster valour’s dating seed; * 

The generous plant shaH still its* stock renew. 

And hosts of heroes rise when one shiit bleed.* 

It it pleasing to find him on whom Nature hue bestowed emir, 
seat genius, possessed of those more essential and intrinsic qua* 
Idee which give the truest excellence to the human ctaractfcr. 
ThjS minuets 6f Dr. Leyden were nncourtly, more, perhepa* 
Mm his detestation of the rices too generally attendant on *e* 
iaemeat, and a wish (indulged to excess from his yonth) to keep 
* a marked distance from them, than from any ignorance of t bo 
ndes of good breedfaig. He was fond of talking) hia voice wa» 
toed> and had little or no modulation, and he spoke in the pco* 
facial dialect of his native country) it cannot be sarprhnagy 
therefore) that even his information and knowledge, when, aw 
moseyed* should be felt by a number of his hearers as uoplea* 
•Sot, If not oppressive. But with ail these disadvantages (and 
they were great) the admiration and esteem in which he wash 
ways held, by those who could appreciate his qualities, became 
feaeral wherever he was long known; they even who eould not 
uaderotand the value of his knowledge, loved bis virtues. 
Though be eras distinguished by his love of liberty, and almost 
haughty independence, his ardent footings and proud genius no» 
ter led him into any licentious or extravagant speculation on 
political subjects. \He never solicited favour? but he was tub* 
ed, by the libers! discernment of hie noble friend and patron/ 
lord Minto, fb situations that afforded* him an opportunity. of 
thawing, that he was as scrupulous and asmfiexibly virtuous b> 
the discharge of hie pubtic duties, as he was atteutive la privatd 
We to she duties of morality and religion. 

Is la not easy to convey an idea of thw method which Dr? 
Leyden used hi his studies,* or to describe tbe unconquerable 
ardour with which these were pursued. Daring bis surly weW 
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dcnce Id Id Mk I had a particular opportunity of observing both. 
When be read m lessen in Persian, a person near him, whew I 
ha bad taught, wrote down each word on a long atip of paper, 
which waa afterwards divided into as man y pieces^ as there weie 
w or d s , and pasted in alphabetical order, under different heads of 
verbs, noun s , ice. into a blank book that formed a vocabulary el 
each day’s lesson* All this he had, in a very few hours, instruct- 
ed a very ignorant native to do, and this man he used, in his 
broad accent, to call “ one of his mechanical aids.” He was so I 
ill at Mysore, soon after his arrival from England, that Mr. An- 
derson, the surgeon who attended him, despaired of bU Me; 
ttut though all his Mends endeavoured, at this period. So pre- 
vail upon him to relax in bis application to study, it* watte 
vain. He used, when unable to sit upright, to prop himself up 
with pillows, and continue his translations. One day that I w* 
aitting by his bedside, the surgeon came in. i c I am glad yes 
are here,” said Mr. Anderson, addressing himself to me, w yee 
will be able to persuade Leyden to attend to my advice. 1 have 
told him before, and 1 now repeat that he will die, if he does 
not leave off his studies and remain quiet.” ' u Very welt, doe* 
tor, << exclaimed Leyden, “ you have done your, duty, but you j 
must now hear me: 1 cannot be idle; and whether 1 die or live, 
the wheel must go round to the last:” and he actually contiw- ! 
ed, under the depression of a fever, and a liver complaint, 'to 
study more than ten hours each day. 

The temper of Dr. Lsyden was mild and generous, and he 
could bear, with perfect good, humour, raillery on his foibles. 
When he arrived at Calcutta in 1 805, 1 was most solicitous re- 
garding his reception in the 'society of the Indian capital. * I 
entreat you, my dear friend,” I said to him the day he landed, 

“ to be careful of the impression you make on your entering this j 
community; for God’s sake, learn a little English! and be silent 
upon literary subjects, except among literary men.” “ Leam 
English,” he exclaimed, “ No, never: it was trying to learn that 
language that spoilt my Scotch; arid as to being silent, 1 will 
promise to hokl my tongue, if you will make finds hold theirV* 

His memory was most tenacious, and he sometimes loaded k 
with lumber. When he was at Mysore, an argument occurred 
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spon a point of Engli sh history: it was spaed to reibrit to-Ley- 
hB) and, to the astonishment of all parties, he repeated verbs" 
tim the whole of an act of parliament in the . reign of James I, 
relative to Ireland, which decided the point in dispute. On be* 
mg asked how he came to charge his memory with such extsa- 
ordinary matter, he said, that several years before, when he was 
writing on the changes that had taken place in the-Engtish lan* 
guage, this act was one of the documents to which he had re* 
fcrred as a specimen of the style of that age, and that he had 
retained every word in his memory. 

His love of the place of his nativity was a passion in which 
he had always a pride, and which in India he cherished with 
(he fondest enthusiasm. I once went to . see him when he was 
very ill, and had been confined to his bed for many days: there 
were several gentlemen in the room: he inquired if 1 had any 
news: I told him I had a letter from Eskdale: and what are they 
shout in the borders? he asked: a curious circumstance, l re- 
plied, is stated in my letter; and I read him a passage which de- 
scribed the conduct of our volunteers on a fire being kindled py 
mistake at one of the beacons. This letter mentioned that the 
moment the blaze, which was the signal of invasion, was seen, 
the mountaineers hastened to their rendezvous, and those of Led- 
dssdnle swam the Ewes river to reach it. They were assem- 
bled, though several of - their houses were at the distance of six 
sad seven miles, in two hours; and at break of day the party 
marched into the town of Hawick (a distance of twenty miles 
from the place of assembly) to the border tune of “ Wha dar 
meddle wi* me?** Leyden’s countenance became animated as I 
proceeded with this detail; and at its dose he sprung from his 
sick bed, and with strange melody, and still stranger gesticula- 
tions, sung aloud, “ Wha dar meddle w? me? wha dpr meddle 
v? me?” Several of those who witnessed this scene looked at 
him as one that was raving in the delirium of a fever. 

These anecdotes will display more folly than any desorption 
I can give, the lesser shades in the character . of this extraordi- 
nary man. An external manner certainly not agreeable, and a 
disposition to egotism, were his only defects. How trivial do 
these appear, at a. moment When we are tempting the loss of • 
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such a rare corob^Mrtie^ef virtues, learning, jukI genius* as mm 
concentrated in tl>e late Dr. JLeydeit! 

I am, Sir, 

Yeur obedient servant, 

JOBS! MALCOLM. 


Where sleep the brave on Java’s strand* 
Thy ardent spirit, Leyden.* fled. 

And Fame with cypress shades the land. 
Where Genius fell, and Valour bled. 

When Triumph’s tale is westward borne* 
On border hills no joy shall gleam: 

And thy loved Tiviot long shall mourn 
The youthful poet of her stream. 

Near Jura’s rocks the mermaid’s strain. 
Shall change from sweet to solemn lay; 
For he is gone, the stranger swain. 

Who sung the maid of Colons&y. 

The hardy tar, Britannia's pride, 

Shall hang his manly head in wo: 

The bard who told how Nelson died, 

With harp unstrung* in earth lies low. 

I see a weeping band arise; 

I hear sad music on the gale; 

Thy dirge is sung fn>m Scotia’s skies; 

Her mountain sons their loss bewail. 

The minstrel of thy native north, 

Fours all his soul into the song; 

It bursts from near the winding Forth, 
And Highland rocks' the notes prolong. 

Yes, he who struck a matchless lyre. 

O’er Flodden’s Held and Katrine’s wave. 
With trembling hand now leads the choir. 
That mourn his Leyden’s early grave. 
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urm» rwm captain mm > tq captain lawwnqb. 

■13 BRITANNIC MAJESTIES SHIP SHANNON) 

Off Boston^ June , 1813. 

Sib, 

As the Chesapeake appears now ready for sea, I request you 
will do me the favour to meet the Shannon with her, ship to ship, 
to try the fortune of our respective flags. To an officer of your 
character, it requires some apology for proceeding to further par- 
ticulars. Be assured, sir, that it is not from any doubt I can en- 
tertain of your wishing to close with my proposal, but merely to 
provide an answer to any objection which might be made, and 
very reasonably, upon the chance of our receiving unfair support. 

After the diligent attention which we had paid tcypommodore 
Rodgers; the pains I took to detach all force but tne Shannon and 
Tenedos to such a distance that they could not possibly join in 
anjr action fought in sight of the Capes; and the various verbal 
messages which had been sent into Boston to that effect; we 
were much 'disappoin ted to find the commodore, had eluded us 
by sailing on the first change, after the prevailing easterly winds 
had obliged us to keep- an offing from the coast. He perhaps 
wished for some stronger assurance of a fair meeting. I am 
therefore induced to address you more particularly, and to as- 
sure you that what I write I pledge my honour to perform to the 
ttmost of my power. 

The Shannon mounts twenty-four guns upon her broadside, 
sad one light boat gun; eighteen pounders on her main deck, .and 
thirty-two pound carronades on her quarter deck and forecastle; 
and is manned with a complement of three hundred mefi and 
boys (a large proportion of ^he latter) besides thirty seamen, 
boys and passengers, who were taken out of recaptured vessels 
lately. I sms thus minute, because a report has prevailed in some 
of the Boston papers that we had one hundred and fifty men, 
additional, lent us from La Hdgue, which really never was the 
ease. La Hdgue is now gone to Halifax for provisions, and I 
will send all other ships beyond the power of interfering with us, 
and meet you wherever it is mo&t agreeable to you, within the 
limits of the undermentioned rendexvqus, vie. 
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From six to ten leagues east of Cape Cod light-house) from 
'eight to ten leagues east of Cape Ann’s light, on Caahc*s ledge, 
in lat. 43° Nor. at any bearing and distance you please to fix off 
the south breakers of Nantucket, or the shoal On St. George’s 
Bank. 

If you will favour me with any plan of signals or telegraph, 
I will warn you (if sailing under this promise) should any of my 
friends be too nigh or any where in sight, until I can detach 
them out of my way; or, I would sail with you under a flag tf 
truce to any place you think safest from our cruisers, hauling 
it down when fiur to begin hostilities. 

You must, sir, be aware that my proposals are highly advan- 
tageous to you, as you cannot proceed to seaaingly in the Chesa- 
peake withou#imminent risk of being crushed by the dup eri er 
force of the numerous British squadrons which are now abrod, 
where all your efforts, in case of a rencontre, would, however 
gallant, be perfectly hopeless. I entreat you, sir, not to ima- 
gine that I am urged by mere personal vanity Ur the wish of 
meeting the Chesapeake; or that I depend only upon your per- 
sonal ambition for your acceding to this invitation:— we have 
both nobler motives. You will feel it as a compliment if I say, 
that the result of our meeting may be the most grateful service 
I can render to my country; and I doubt not that you, equity 
confident of success, will feel convinced, that it is only by re- 
peated triumphs in even combat t, that your little navy can now 
hope to console your country for the loss of that trade it can ne 
longer protect Favour me with a speedy reply. We are short 
of provisions and water and cannot stay long here. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your ob’t humble serv’t* 

(Signed) P. B. V. Beoki- 

Captain qf hie Britannic Majesty 9 * ship Shannon. 

N. B. For the general service of watching your coast, it is 
requisite for me to keep another ship in company, to support 
me with her guns and boats when employed near the land, and 
particularly to aid each other if either ship in chase should got 
on shore. You must be aware that I cannot, consistently wife 
my duty, wave so great an advantage for this general service, bf 
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detaching *ny consort) without am assurance on your part of 
meeting me directly; and that you will neither seek or admit 
aid from any other of your armed vessels) if I detach mine ex- 
preesly for the sake of meeting you. Should any .special order 
restrain you from thus answering a formal challenge) you may 
yet oblige me by keeping my proposal a secret) and appointing 
aoy place you like to meet us (within three hundred miles of 
Boston) in a given number of days after you sail; as unless you 
agree to an interview) I may be busied on other service) and 
perhaps be at a distance from Boston when you go to sea.— 
Choose your terms — but let us meet. 

To the Commander of the U . S. Frigate Chesapeake. 

Endorsement qn the envelope . 

We have thirteen American prisoners on board, which I will 
give you for as many British sailors, if you will send them out, 
otherwise, being privateersmen, they must be detained. 


ADVICE TO .THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 

Th s “ Advice to Officers of the Army/* an admirable imitation of Swift, 
conveys, in a strain of playful irony, a fund of real instruction for the conduct 
of military men; while die humour is so playful, the raillery so happy, and 
the hits so palpable, that it is impossible to be offended even by their keen- 
ness We select a few of the most playful pieces of admonition. 

TO GENERAL OFFICERS COMMANDING IN CHIEF. 

A commander in chief, is to the army under his command, 
what the soul is to the body: it can neither think nor act without 
him; and, in short, is as perfect a nonentity without its command- 
er, as a wife is wqhgut her husband. You must, therefore, 
through pure good-willand affection for your troops, take care of 
yourown sacred person, and never expose itto any dangers. You 
have not arrived at this rank without knowing the folly of knock- 
ing one’s head against a post, when it can be avoided. When 
any service of danger is to be performed, you should send your 
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second io command) or some inferior officer— but whomsoever 
you send) if he succeeds in the business) be sure to take all the 
merit of it to yourself. 

Remember that ease and conveniency are apt to reader sol* 
4krs effeminate; witness Hannibal’s army at Capua. Never, 
therefore, lqt the troops have comfortable quarters; and as moopfr 
according, to Horace, lowers a man’s courage, be sure to cut off 
every emolument from your army, to prevent the impediment of 
a full purse. No persons will behave so desperately in action, 
as those who are tired of their lives; Ibit ed quo via gui zone* 
fterdidii — and the more you pinch the army under your com 
mand, the more you may appropriate to your own use; your 
country can afford to make you the handsomer allowance. 

Be sure to give out a number of orders. It will at least show 
the troops you do not forget them. The more trifling they are, 
the more it shows your attention to the service; stud should your 
orders contradict one another, it will give you an opportunity pf 
altering them, and And subject for fresh regulations. 

You should have a clever secretary to write your despatches, 
in case you should not be so well qualified yourself. This gentle* 
man may often serve to get you out of a scrape. You must take 
pains so to interlard your letters with technical terms, that nei- 
ther the public, nor the minister to whom they are addressed, 
will understand them; especially if the transactions you are de* 
sf ribing be trivial: it will then give them an air of importance.— 
This m conformable to the maxim in epic and dramatic poetry, 
of rasing the diction at times to cover the poverty of the subject. 

TO AID-DB-CAJIFS Of GENERAL OFFICERS. 

An aid-de-camp is to his general what Mercury wap to Jupi- 
ter, and what the jackall is to the lion. It is a post that very fen 
can fill with credit, and requires parts and education to execute 
its duties with propriety. Mistake me no£ I do not mean that 
you are to pujszle your brain with mathematics or spoil your 
eyes with poring over Greek and Latin. Nor is it necessary you 
should understand military manoeuvres, or even the manual fX; 
ercise. It is the graces you must c^irt by means pf their high 
priest, a dancing-master. Learn to make egood bows that if dw 
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first grand essential: the next is to carve and hold the toast; and 
if you aspire to great eminence) get a few French and German 
phrases by rotes these, besides giving you an air of learning^ 
may induce people to suppose yod have served abroad. Next to 
these accomplishments) the art of listening with a sebming at- 
tention to a long story, will be of great use to you; particularly 
if your general is old, add has Served in former Wars, or has ac- 
ddentally been present in any remarkable siege or battle. On aft 
occasion* take an opportunity bf asking bim some question, that 
may lead him to describe the particulars of those transactions. 

Whenever the general sends you with a message in the field, 
though erfer So trifling, gallop as fast as you can up to and against 
the person, to whom it is addressed. Should you ride over him 
it Would Shew your alertness in the performance of your duty. 

In coming With Orders to a camp, gallop through every street 
of the different regiments, particularly if the ground is soft and 
bdggy. A great mail Should always leave some tracks behind him. 

Tea should always assume a mysterious air; and if any one asks 
you die most trifling question, such as, whether the line wilt tye 
out it exercise to-mOrrow? or any other matter bf equal import* 
met,' never give A direct aft&Wef; but look grave, and affectedly 
tom the disonurse to some other subject. If a subaltern should 
only venture to ask you what it is o’clock? you must not inform’ 
fciin, in order to show that you are fit to be entrusted with st- 
erna. 

TO COLOHKL8 AND LIEUT£39ANT COLONELS COMMANDING COMPS. 

You are to consider yourself as the father of your corps, and 
xtout sake care to exercise a paternal authority over it: as a good 
father dots dot spare the rod, so should not a commanding officer . 
spare the cnt-o-nine-uils* 

When promoted to the command of a regiment frbm some 
ether corps, show them that they were all in the dark before, and,. * 
over tu rn in g their whole routine of discipline, introduce another 
as different as possible; 1 will not suppose of your own— you may' 
mi have genius enough for that: but if you can only contrive to 
vmffptspsotaeofdexploded system, it will have all the appearance 
of Novelty fo those, who have never practised it before* the fow 
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who have, will give you credit for having seen a great deal of 
service. 

Never speak kindly to a nan-commissioned officer. An aus- 
tere and distant behaviour gives them an elevated idea of your 
ffignity; and if it does not tend to make them love you, it will at 
least cause them to fear you, which is better. 

Never stir without an orderly serjeant, particularly when you 
ride through a town, or from one regiment to another. If yob 
have no other use for him, he will serve to hold your horss 
when you dismount. 

When the regiment is on the march, gallop from front to 
rear as often as possible, especially if the road is dusty. Never 
pass through rite intervals, but charge through the centre oC 
each platoon or division. The cry of — •often to the right and Inl- 
ine line to the rigA*— marks your importance* and it is diverting 
enough to dust a parcel of fellows already half choked, and to 
see a poor devil of a soldier, loaded like a jack-ass, endeavour- 
ing to get out of the way. In your absence, the same liberty may 
be taken by the adjutant. 

If on service you are appointed to the command of any gar- 
rison or post, guard every part, except that by w;hich the enemy 
is most likely to approach: for if you prevent his coming, you 
can have no opportunity of showing your valour. These ports 
you may reconnoitre yourself; and if you should be taken, yon 
will at any rate get the character of an alert officer, having been 
the first to discover the enemy. 

The command of five or six hundred men will give you 
some idea of you own consequence; and you will of course look 
down upon all but your superiors in the army, and gentlemen of 
high rank and fortune. Though your father may have been * 
pedlar or an exciseman, you will entertain a hearty contempt 
of all bourgeoU* ; and though your education may have been con* 
.fined to reading, writing, and the four first rules in Arithmetic, 
yet you are to consider every man as an ignorant illiterate fol- 
low, who knows not how to manoeuvre a battalion. 

The shorter the soldiers’ coats are, the better will they ho 
calculated for expeditious marching; and cutting them off & 
good deal in the skirts, will not in the least increase your do* 
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thief’* account, though it will give the men the more soldierlike 
appearance. Thus a game cock, the most martial animal that we 
know of, not only looks, but fights the better far being close 
trimmed. 

Let the sleeves also be short, that they may not obstruct the r 
soldiers in handling their arms; and tight, that they may show 
off their shape to advantage. It is well known, that nothingis so 
ugly as a coat that fits a man like a sack; your*s therefore, need 
not button over the breast: the lappels also should be seweA 
down, not for the sake of the piece of cloth saved by this mean*, 
bat in order to prevent slovenly fellows from suffering them to 
flap about. Pockets either to the coat, waistcoat, or breeches^ 
are unnecessary to soldiers, who have nothing to pot in them. 
This light clothing, besides giving your men an air of particu- 
lar smartness, will enure them to the inclemency of the weather. 

TO THE ADJUTANT. 

An adjutant is a wit ex officio^ and finds many standing joke* 
mnexedto his appointment. It is on the happy application of 
these that his character depends. Thus, for example, when the 
men lose the step, you may observe, that “ their legs move like 
those before a hosier’s shop in windy weather;” if, in the pla- 
toon exercise, they do not come down to the fireeent together, 
that 44 they perform the motions just as they were born, one after 
the other.” In short, by attending a little to the conversation of 
the wags among the noncommissioned officers and soldiers, you 
nay soon farm a very pretty collection; which certainly must be 
sterling, a* they have stood the test of perhaps a century. 

TO THE QUARTER-MASTER. 

The stapding maxim of your office is to receive whatever is 
offered you, or you can get hold of, but not to part with any thing 
you can keep. Your store-room must resemble the lion’s den; 

Malta te advonum spectantia, pauea retrorsum. 

Observe the same with respect to straw and wood. It is me- 
chanical, and unbecoming in a gentleman, to be weighing them 
She a cheesemonger. When the soldiers are receiving straw 
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to r the hospital, order them to drop a truss or two at your hut h 
the rear. This will lighten their burthen, and make the task less 
toilsome. The same may be done with the wood for the hospi* 
tab and the sick, especially the feverish, have little need of fire 
in summer. 

If the soldiers complain of the bread, taste it, and say ihtt 
better men have eat much worse. Talk of the bomfiemUk f o t 
Mack rye bread of the Germans, and swear yeu have seen the 
Time when you would have jumped at it. Call them a eet of 
gnunMing rascals, and threaten to confine them for mutiny.-* 
This, if it does not convince them of the goodness of the bread, 
will at least frighten them, and make them take it quietly. 

TO T«* SURGROtf. 

The great secret of your profession is the art of substitution* 
By this you, may provide yourself with medicines* the piodeoe 
of your own native soil, which will rival in excellence the most 
expensive articles from the Levant or the Indies. Thus chalk 
will do for crabs* eyes, er any testaceous powder, oil of turpen- 
tine* for balsam of capivv and oak begt,for Peruvian— by the waft 
it would be inconsistent with , your character, as a good Promt* 
tarn, to encourage those thieve* the Jesuits, by using any of their 
medicines. 

Whenever you are ignorant of a soldier’s complaint, yen 
should first take a little blood from hk% and then gfre him ah 
emetic and a cathartk-^td which you may add a blister. This will 
esrve at least to diminish the number of your patients. 

Keep two lancets; a blunt one for the soldiers, end a sharp see 
for the officers; this will be making a proficr * distinction be t wee n 
them. 


TO THE PAYMASTER. 

Your’s is as snug an office aa any; particularly when the it- 
gitnent is upon foreign service; but if yon have given security, er 
have a commission to answer for your miscarriages* you mast 
take care to go on fair and softly. 

. Make your accounts as intricate as yeu can* and, if pmrihih 
umateUigibte to every one but yourseU; less, m erne yeu shod* 
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be taken prisoner, your paper* might give information to the 
enemy. 

Always grumble and make difficulties, wfe*p officer* go t? 
yon for money that is due to them* when you are obliged to pay 
them, endeavour to make it appear granting them a feyour, ag4 
tell them they are lucky dogs to get it. 1 dane say, they would be 
of the same way Of thinking, if yoi* had it in ypur powers with f 
hold it 


TO YOUNG OFFICERS. 

If you belong to a mess, eat with it as seldom as possible, to 
let folks see yon want neither money nor credit. And when yon 
fe, in order to show that you are used tagood living, find fault 
tith every dish that is set on the table, damn the wine, and 
throw the {dates at the niess-man’s head. 

On Comingnnto the regiment, perhaps the major or adjutant 
viH advise you to learn the manual, the salute, or other partsof 
the exercise; to which yon mSy answer, that Iron do not want to 
he daUrserjeant or corporal— *or that you purchased your com- 
stttdoo and did not come into the army to be made a machine of. 

.■ Be sure also to stigmatise every officer, who is attentive to 
Ins duty, with the appellation of Martinet; and say « be hgs been 
bitten by a>mad adjutant.” This will discourage ethers from 
knowing more than yourself, and thereby keep you Upon an 
equality with them. 

When ordered for duty* always grumble and question the ros- 
ter. This will procure you the character of one that will not be 
imposed ota. At a field-day, be sure hot lafall ta before the re* 
PMt is told off and proved; and then come upon the parade, 
buttoning your gaiters, or putting on some part of yodr dress. 
Observe, the saint when for guard: making twenty or thirty men 
w*fc, shews you are somebody. 

Whenever you mount guard, invite all your friends to the 
gttsrd-roewq and not only get drunk yourself, but make your 
company drunk also; and then sing, and make as much noise m 
possible. This will show the world the difference between an 
officer and a private man; since the latter would be flayed alive 
for the least irregularity upon duty. 
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When at a field day or review, you have taken post in the 
rear for the manual exercise to be performed, you have a fine 
opportunity of diverting yourself and the spectators. You stand 
very conveniently for playing at leap-frog, or may pelt one mo- 
ther with stones; or if there should be snow on the ground, with 
snow-ball*. This willbe a very harmless relaxation, as you have 
nothingpelse to do, and besides the diversion it will afford among 
yourselves, will contribute vastly to amuse the soldiers, and pre- 
vent them from puzeting their hrains too much with the business 
they are about. 

When you are ordered to visit the barracks, I vNftdd recom- 
mend it to you to confine your inspection to the outside wall; for 
what can be more unreasonable than to expect, that you should 
enter the soldiers’ dirty rooms, and contaminate yourself with 
tasting tbeir messes? As you are not used to eating salt port or 
ammunition bread, it is impossible for you to judge whether they 
are good or not. Aet in the same manner when you are ordered 
to visit the hospital. It is none of your business to nurse and 
attend the sick. Besides, who knows but pou might catch some 
Infectious distemper? And it' would be better that Rfty soldiers 
should perish through neglect or bad treatment, than that your 
country should lose a good officer. 

When on leave of absence, never come back to your, time; as 
that might cause people to think, that you had no where to stay* 
or that your friends were tired of you. 

Whenever you go into a coffee-house, or other public place, 
look big, talk loud, and abuse the waiters: there cannot be s 
more infallible mark of spirit 

You need not mind contracting a few debts: for in this yoa 
will be justified not only by the conduct of every person of *mk* 
but also by the example of the nation at large, which owes more 
than the value of all the lands in Bruafru In these circuoutsa* 
ces you may indeecTbe much pestered by the pursult of xr tu- 
tors, and by the gentry known by the name of evergreens: due 
kind of warfare, however, will serve admirably to qualify you, fa 
case you should be sent abroad on service, to perform the duty 
of a partisan. 
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TO TB* BK01MEU. 

In building a fort, if the situation is left to you, choose a spot 
tint is commanded by some neighbouring eminence, as you will 
afterwards be obliged to occupy and fortify that also, and so have 
two jobs instead of one. Should any buildings stand thereabouts, 
pull them down that they may not serve to cover the approaches 
<Jf an enemy* the materials, under the denomination of rubbish, 
jrsQ may lake as your perquisite; and government ought to bo 
dd%ed to you, if you do not charge for carrying it awayt 

If you have as many sons as king Priam, put them all down 
extra or assistant engineers, though most of them should be at 
school, and not one of them know a right angle from an acute 
me* You will at least act like a good father, and parental duty 
ought to have t be precedence of eveiy other. 

The grass on the ramparts and glacis of fortified towns, and 
es dm Unas and adjacent grounds in camp, belongs to you, as 
kfcg within year manor; on which, as lord, you may set up a 
Bound, ^ put in the horses of any officers, which may acci- 
dtitty break loose from the pickets, lest they should trample 
down the works: your' horses know better, and may therefore 
glue st discretion. For the same reason, obtain an order from 
the commanding officer that no soldiers be drilled, nor linen dried 
os the glacis, or in the places of arms. 

Whenever you can, let the batteries be constructed en bar * 
tote embrasures are not easily mowed. 

The old pallisades are your undoubted right: I dare say that, 
» s man of honour, this consideration will not make you con- 
demn them, before they are actually decayed and unfit for sep- 
ta. The covert way is the soul of a place, and therefore cannot 

Nfficfeatly attended to. 

When appointed to succeed a brother engineer, immediately 
without alterations in the works. Throw down in one place and 
tald up in another: this will serve st the same time to show 
*ta you here more knowledge of your business than be, and also 
to fill up your accounts. 

If the commanding officer has no objections to your making 
* fisrden on the glacis, the bushes will, in case the place should 

reconnoitred or attacked, serve admirably well as a covering 
tan the enemy. 

▼oi. n, x t 
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Notwithstanding lord Rochester was the most debauched and 
impudent nobleman of his time, and though he had even exhi- 
bited as a mountebank on Tower-hill, yet he had not confidence 
enough to Speak in the house of peers. Qne day, making in 
attempt, he gave a true picture of this defect. < My lords,’ said 
he, < I rise this time— -My lords, I mean to divide this discount 
inttrfour branches*-My lords, if ever I attempt to branch in 
this house again, I’ll give you leave to cut me off root and branch 
forever. 

Ralph Wewiuer, ordering a box of candles, said he hoped 
they would be better than the last. The chandler said he was very 
sorry to hear them complained of, as they were as good as be 1 
could make . 4 Why,’ says Ralph, 4 they were very well till shout 
half burnt down, but after that they would not bum any longer! 

A buck being taken before a justice that was rather crooked, 
after the other witnesses were examined , 4 What have you to 
spy?’ said the justice. 4 Nothing at all,’ replied the spark, ‘for 
I see you are all on one aide . 9 

Whilst Tom will say with impious notion, 

That ignorance begets devotion; 

His own example makes the doubt, 

For Tom by no means is devout. 

Two persons quarrelling in a public house, one, told the other 
he knew what would hang him. 4 You arc a liar,’ replied fafo 
.antagonist , 4 and I defy you to prove your words;* when the first 
produced a rope, and said 4 this would hang you.’ 

SVXCtMXVS OF FAMILIAR HISTORy INTENDED FOR ▲ VEWSFAFIE 

4 It is with great concern we inform the public, that Mr* Si- 
meon Softly, an eminent cork-cutter, lies dangerously ill of l!|l 
gout, at his country seat, near Gray’s-Inn Lane. ^ 
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• A battle was fought yesterday in Five-farthing Fields/ be- 
tween a chimney-sweeper, end an old clothes-man of some dis- 
tinction, which terminated in favour of the latter. There were 

several amateurs of the first rank present, as Lord , Colonel 

•i— , and the Hon. Mr. — . 

4 Friday last, as Mr. Humphrey Tripping, a grocer of con- 
siderable property, was riding along the High-street, Islington, 
his horse had the misfortune to lose one of his shoes. 

4 Wednesday evening, the following melancholy accident 
happened* As Mr. Thonias Belch, of Gun-dock, was return* 
ing home from the tavern, he was suddenly attacked by two bowls 
of arrack puhch, which deprived him of his senses and recollec- 
tion. He left a business and two apprentices to regret his loss. 

1 Mr. Grubble has given his brother George the use of his 
horse, while he remains at Margate. 

( Advices from Limehouse mention that a violent quarrel 
broke out between Mr. and Mrs.' Tarpaulin, which was not got 
under when the post came away. 

‘The overseer of St. Bartholomew’s 'parish came to town 
last night* He immediately went to the (At and Fiddle, and was 
waited upon by the landlord.- We hope to be able to lay before 
oar readers, in a few days, the real object of las journey to Isle- 
worth. 

4 An intelligent correspondent informs us, that the clerk of 
St. John’s has given orders for a new bible and prayer-book for 
the church, but in rough calf, and not in morocco, as asserted 
in an evening paper. 

‘Mrs* Dingley and family are at Ramsgate; they return by 
the hoy. There is an evident design in keeping the public ig- 
norant of the cause of this extraordinary measure* 

4 Captain Stout, late of the Train Bands, has taken a snug 
> hoot next the turnpike, Islington. It is that with the brown door,' 
opposite to the public house. 

4 Mr. G ramie y i6 come to his new house in Rosamond’s Row. 
He has sold his share in the shop at Norton Falgate, which oc- 
csaoned a good deal of Speculation. 

4 George Wigley, Esq. we are sorry to find, leaves the snuff- 
shop in Barbican, the air not agreeing with his health . 
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“ Bartholomew fair yesterday boaated of much fashion; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Boggle, the widow Brady, aad htr 
daughters, the two Miss Jones, with a long 8ec. of fashionable 
names.* 

Spiller, the flayer, being one evening behind the scenes, tor* 
xnented by a violent fit of the toothach, the barber of the thea- 
tre offered to relieve him by drawing it. 1 No, my good friend,' 
replied he, ‘ no, I cannot spare one tooth now, but on the tenth 
of June, the house closes, and then you may draw every tooth 
I have, for 1 am sure, after that, I shall have nothing to eat*' 

A clergyman preaching a wedding sermon, chose the follow- 
ing passage in the Psalms for his text: < And let there be abua- 
dence of fleece while the moon endureth .* 

Petit mart&b. The finest anecdote of ohe ever knows, 
is the following in Seneca de Brevit, Vitae ch. 12. The delicate 
gentleman seated in his litter inquired of the chairman, “ Have I 
sat down,” as if it wae beneath him to know any thing which 
he did. 


SELECTED POETRT^-FOK THE PORT POLIO 

The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle: a Tdexjf Havre de Grace. Supposed tobf 
written by Walter Scott, Esq. First American from the fourth Edinburgh 
edition. Inakeep and Bradford, Newyork. 

We are so much in the habit of hearing the enemy abussi 
with all the gravity of dullness, that it is quite comfortable to 
laugh a Buie at them. We therefore thank the merry author of 
this little relume, which contains some very good hits st the 
conduct of the British navy, and, although written with evety 
mark of haste and even carelessness, shows that the writer pos- 
sesses a sparkling vein of genuine humour. The idea of ascii* 
bing the poem to Walter Scott is not, however, happy, nor welt 
sustained, for the endeavour to imitate his manner has occasion- 
ed, we presume, the seriousness and length of spme of the intro- 
ductory, cantoes, which do not accord with the genera) tone of 
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tbe poem; besides there k too greet mi incongruity in winking 
Walter Scott speak of 

Tbe whipperwill, our bird of night, 

or of the Americans u a auw brave Jade*** or that Cornwallis was 

forced to yleM 

Before «tr country's sword and shield. 

Bet this is, however, of small conseqqence. The poem is a pa- 
rody of the Lap of the Last Minstrel, and describes the recent 
achievements of the British in the Chesapeake* A very fit subject, 
it must be confessed, for Ini krona poetry; but as It hgs so recent* 
ip issued from the press, we hove neither time nor space for move 
than a very rapid and short notice of its prominent parts* Like 
the model from which it is copied, the Lay of the Last Fiddle 
commences with the journey of an old blind fiddler, who is led 
by his dog from Newyork to Princeton, where he is hospitably en- 
tertained, after the manner of the dutckeee of Buccleugh, by lady 
lotine, the wife, it s ee m s, ef a Princeton tavern-keeper of that 
name, who is ennobled for the occasion by our bard, and succes- 
sor, if our collegiate recollections do not deceive ns, of the Gif- 
ford fondly. 

When kindness bid his wants supplied, 

And the old man was sat i sfi e d , 

Began to rise the Fiddler 9 9 pride. 

His elbow itched to quaver now; 

Tbe litde dog cried bow, wow, wow. 

And wagged his tail to hear again 
The music of some well known strain. 

The minstrel 'gan to prate anon. 

Of Archy Gifford, dead and gone, 

Of good John Gifford— ■rest him God— 

A stouter ne'er at training trod. 

And would the beauteous lady deign 
To listen to his lowly strain. 

Though tired with waking many a mile, 

• And worn with hunger, thirst, and toh 

Be dkFnt know, he couitat tell. 

Perchance the strata might p le as e her 
The gracious ladyc with a smile. 

Glad thus the evening to beguile, 

; Granted the minstrel's lowly suit. 

And gave the wight a dram to boot 
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And now he said he would full fei* 

He could recall an ancient strain 
He never though to sing 1 again. 

It was not formed for common swine. 

But such high lords as John Mine. 

He once had played for John Gifford, 

Till he fell asleep, and loudly snor’d. 

And much he longed, yet feared to tty 
The sleep compelling melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed 
As if an harp be oft had played. 

But tooth to say he shook his head. 

Yet soon he caught the m e a s ure true* 

Of yankee doodle, doodle doo. 

And pleased to find he’d found the strain. 

Warm transport seemed to fire his brain. 

The fiddle with his chm he pressed. 

The fiddle pressed against his breast. 

His fingers o’et the catgut strayed, ' 

His elbow worked, end worked has head, 

And as be dol’d the jingling rhyme, 

With thundering routjiis foot kept time. 

They thought the d — i was in the man. 

When the Last Fiddler thus began. 

The first canto is entitled “ The Three Knights,” and de- 
cribes the early history and adventures of sir Cockburn, sir Be- 
resford, and sir Bolus. In the second canto, which treats of 
“the council,” these three are represented as consulting how 
best to annoy the Yankees. Sir Bolus, after stating the hopes of 
plunder with which they had come to America, laments— 

And yet by our bright ruling star. 

The star of plunder and of war. 

Save neutral, or d— d oyster boat. 

Not fit on ocean’s wave to float, , 

A skiff, a veritable log, 

As none but venfrous Yankee dog 

Would trust his carcase in a mile, * 

Though ocean wore her sweetest smile; 

Save such vile prey, our cruise has been, 

The vilest cruise that e’er was seen. 

He ceased, then cast his hopeless eye 
On a huge map just lying by. 
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And straight tint eye, wfeh living 1 fife. 

Was lighted op in better fee} ‘ 

In tones that quelled the ocean wave. 

That oar good knight began to rave. 

“The recreant wight who dare! Co say. 

In the bright fine of this good day, 

That in this land French influence • 

Brists no t s u r e haa ioat hia sensei 
▲ liring proof, behold we here. 

In black a n d white distinct appear, 

Behold, atr knights, a rile French place, 

Galled Havre— with a d— *-d de Grace! 

Another toe! yclept French town. 

Winch we, by Heaven, most tumble down, 

Ev*n though their walls were twelve feet thick. 
Of good gray stone dr Mood-red briok, 

Like those of far finned Lewistown, 

We tried in vain to batter down; 

Wftuch, fike Amnion famed of old, 
S^Bereribtd, in •af&y bold. 

H a wed op by magic of bis lyre. 

To keep the town from catching ftre^ 

ChSOde Cockburn to sir Bolus goes, 

With spectacles onrBardolph nose, 

Wliich burnt the glass at such a rate. 

It almost singed his whiskered pate; 

Fores o’er the map with curious eyes. 

And soon the staring proof espies. a 

9ir Beresfbrd, though half asleep 
As usual, come and took a peep; 

And all agreed, was nought so clear. 

As that French influence triumphed here. 

Then thus sir Bolus, “ Who will dare 
The dangerous glory, and repair 
To these vile towns, and wrap in flame 
Their being, nay, their very name! 

Who dares, upon our knightly word. 

His majesty shall make a lord.” 

8ir B er eaf b r d was capering round. 

With lightsome step and airy bound, 

Whistling an Irish jig the while. 

With many a self approving smile. 

His much admired leg to greet, 

IhsUkcnhoss, "neat and complete)* 
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He heard not,*? ^ to hear. 

But whittled still “ Brw Brian's Hiur;” 

But keen Childc € ocfcbern ,0ttqd *tPUP4 - 
*} , A stouter never, stole a stood* 

Or bullaek, with a single blow. 

Sent bellowing to the shades below* 

With noble spirit* valour stfmfk 
Stsrted up and took the wood. 

** O merrily I to the battle wi&bfo. 

And merrily , merrily hurm 
And many adUy shall not pass away. 

Till sir C o olrhun iih t wa rtip h. M it usu> 

Ere long will I gaaeewth* height honiiug'htoo 
i Of this*«ufccalty tuwaof the Preach* 

And feast on tfaefrightof the scampering wig ht, ' 

And the terror of iddf trifced wench. 

0 swiftly can sp ue d mjrvessel aAiwcd, ' 

And sweet blows the south windsomiA— 

Gramercyl sir knight, I ne’er &lt such 

Since 1 robbed a henroost when a whBd. m 

And safer by none can thy errand he dodo * 

Than, nobkknight, by rat; 

1 lore to hear the sbrill cry offear. 

And the bright burning eOttoge touts. 

Thu third canto relates the progress of these heroes, as tkf 
advance up the Chesapeake. 

The Rappahannock soon th^y saw. 

And then Potomack’s yawning maw; 

So wide it eoemed in sooth to say, 

*T would swallow up the mighty bay. 

With merry shout and thundering rout. 

They puied the blulfr of Point Lookout, 

Saw the pale shrine of St. Jerome, 

Where time long past he found a home. 

Cox’s rude cliff now near was seen. 

And Cedar point all smiling green; 

And Herring bay and Parker’s isle. 

Where Nature .wears her sweetest smile. 

And fairies, as I was once told. 

Their nightly revels love to hold; 

And oft by wandering wight are. seen 
Tripping along the dewy green. 
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Steady the vesael* held their way. 

Coasting along the speck** bay, 

By Hooper’s strait, Mieomko, 

Nantikoke, Chickacomico, - 
Hamquarter, Chum, and Hhnosc, 

Cobequid, Sbubamaccadie, 

Phmbstsnk, and Pamui ikey, 

Ompomponooeock, Meanphrageg, 

Conegocheague, and Ombashogi 
Yougbiogany, and Choctaw, 

A qn a kanonc k, Abaooocho» 

Amoonooauck, Apoquemy, 

Amuafrreg, andRahokie, 

Cattahtmk, Oattbogie, 

CtMbaqoiddifikf and Chebucto, 

Cluhohokie, and Chiokago, 

Currituck, Cummashawo > 

Chickamo ggaw, Cussewago, 

Canonwalobole, Karetunk, t 

Lastly great Katbtippakamunek.* 

At length they came where gazing eyo 
A scene of beauty well mote spy. 

Far distant op a winding bey, 

Annapolis before them lay. 

Its ancient towers so stately rose. 

And wore an air of calm repose; 

And though the hand of slow decay 
Had stoPn its ancient pomp away; 

And sometimes m the dead sf night, 

The listening ear of wakeful wight 
Might hear old Time, relentless crone). 

Heave from its base some mouldering stone, 

That trembled on tbe ruined wall. 

Beady at every toush to foil, « 

Yet still a noble air it wore; 

As if in distant days of yore, 

* The reader acquainted with the geography of this country wifi permit© 
tfaat Mr. Scott, m his zealous pursuit of high sounding and poetical 
has brought together ontbe shores of the Chesapeake, places many of them 
*t hast three thousand miles distant The editor, however, being determin- 
ed * 0 give the poem just as be found it, has scrupulously retained these 
mmes, which, are certainly highly sonorous, and Only to be pandleUad bp a 
catalogue of Russian generals or Indian chiefs. 

YOL* II tJ U 
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Far better too 

Though oow decayed jnd aged gmute 

When the poet has brought them within sight of Ham de 
Grace, he suddenly pausesift tk* narration*. and gin s* the fbUow* 
ing parody of one of Scott's happiest passages* 

The fiddle stopped* sod sudden rose 
The music of the mseUftTi mm> 

Though hush’d the song the son’rous soos^b 
Amaxed the nodding Audi**** mgoi: 

Now it seems far, and now a near, . . 

Now meets and now eludes the eaft t 
Now seems like conch-shell, echoing Wide* 

Along some misty mountain's aide* 

Now like the low end solemn. knell- 
Of Tillage church, in distant deg* 

Now the sad requiem loads the gate. 

And seems like tithe pig’s smothered mail. 

As pent in beg, to psy the teite 
Of perish priest for earing seals. 

Seems now a groan,, and new a squeak, ■ . 

Now thorough bass, tad now shrill rigtofct * 

As when some methodistin crew. 

Meet in their midnight gospel ekee% , 

Babble blasphemous eswinm there# 

And with loud nmtuime dotard nxser 
Till tumbling hrrstMtso to thegeownd# 

The pious mountthrnhs Seek round; 

Breathe bitter mesas, amiflfcf , and then* 

Through Tocal nose* sty nut M AmeriT 
After his nap they end him taU, 

How he, who fiddle played so Well, 

Could fall asleep mid such sweet team, . •• 

And vex their ears with these stowage mem*? 

But ere the minstrel could reply, 

A shout in distant room rose high. 

Them in introduced a riotous debauch of the Ptutootoo stud en t * 
umd a sung of lord Jottwe’s of the* same stamp with that ef Me 
of Brent. Canto firth is occupied wholly With a digression on the 
courtship and loves of lo>d Jbline and his wife. The best exf 
cutcd part of this it the sketch of an unsuccessful rival of 
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Joiinc, which seems to be modelled itm #*** i**hc l#4y of 
the Like. In the midst alike ftttrrirkrs ■ 

Cloee in a darksome comer sat 
A scowling wight with qW W<X>U*. 

Th^ dangled o' bin sunburnt 
And many a gaping rent did show; 

Hi* beaid in grim luxuriance grew; 

Hit great toe peeped from either sho$ 

Hie brawny elbow shown all heiej % 

AM matted was hie carrot hair, - * 

And in his tad face yon ought tee 
The withering look of pwaty. 

Be seemed all desolate of heart. 

And in the revels took no part 

Tet those who watched his Mood-shot ey* 

As the light dancers flitted by, 

Ittight jealousy and dark despdf. 

And love detect, eflottagttd these. 

On the rough meadow pt Us shot hr 
The scythe he laid ibti twke a iraehs 

Postered the bononai of his head* 

That wide as scrub oak branches spr e ad , 

WtoJi grape-vine juice and ‘heart greasrtda»: 

And dangled it in eel-shin queue, 
hi abort, be tried each gentle art 
To anchor fast her floating heart; 

But still she scorned Ids tenter t*fe, 

' And saw unmoved his cheek grow pile, 

Hooted his suit with *Com so odd. 

And gave him oft the bag to bold. • 

Still would he linger where she strayed. 

Still gaze upon the cruel maid. 

And wa|ch her every look and smile, * 

And pine with jealous pangs the while. 

Whene’er a lose! wight essayed 
To tamper with his darUng maid. 

But where’s the keen poetic tongu^ 

Can tell what pangs his bosom wrung. 

When lord Mine first took her out. 

To dance with him the merry bout? 

With dose shut teeth and speechless ire, 

And heart c onsumed m smothered fir^ 
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He taw delight dance ta her eye*; 

He taw her mounting eotoor rite. 

But when he heard the fiddle squeak. 

And taw lord JoHne kits her cheek; 

Hit peace he could no longer bold. 

Lore and detpair had made him bold. 

Doublet hit fist, hit eye-balls tame. 

At near the fitted spot be came, 

Where our gay lord, in dalliance sweet, 

The gentle damael toft did greet. 

Hot England’s champion, matchless Crib, 

Who broke black Molineux’s rib; 

Hot Milo, when the bull be slew. 

At itory goes, and ate him too; 

Hot stout lord Douglas, when at court, ' 

He spoiled the great Fits -James’s sport. 

And fbr hit Lufra gave a thump . 

That laid sir Groom aJifefess lump* 

Hot one of these e’er lent a blow 
like that which laid bit lordship tow. 

Wat on the floor I us curl-pale Bee, 

Ra light foot to the ceiling flies. 

In the fifth and last canto the poet returns to tbe burning of 
Ham de Grace. 

The blinking morn began to peep 
Worn eastern ikies down on the deep. 

And cast a gray uncertain light 
On the dark bosom of the night. 

Just as thf gallant barges bore 

Childe Cockburn’s powers bump on the shore. 

The Stalwart knight, with furious heat, t 

Jutnp^ on the strand, stiff on two feet; 

And eager as the royal beast. 

Who on hot carnage loves to feast. 

Dauntless directed his swift way 
To where some twelve militia lay. 

Safe as a thief behind a wall, • 

Attending to their country’s call. 

The sentinel, who half asleep. 

From veiled lids would take a peep. 

Saw eager Cockburn thundering on. 

And ’gan, 1 Wot, to quake anon. 
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fit tribulation bawled he out 
Far help to bis companions stouts 
Who bravely to his rescue came, 

And taking most deliberate aim. 

At four miles distance, with shut eye, 

At Cockbum and his crew let Ay. 

I’ve heard a true eye-ltitne*%say, 

Twelve canvass backs at morning play, 

Bjr that discharge all found their grave. 
And with their broad* bills bit the wave. 
But true it is that some stray shot 
Sent one ofCockbum’s men to-pot; • 

And our brave lads who . wisely thought, 

A victory so dearly bought. 

Would give more cause of wo than weal 
To those who only came to steal, 

Agreed to quit the bloody* fray; 

Ska donned their arms and ran away. 

To tell, with self approving glee, 

Their wondrous feats of chivalry* 

By this time all the town was roused. 

And not a living soul Was housed; 

The foeman raised the yelling shout. 

The Congreve rockets whizzed about. 

The fiery missives dreadful gleamed. 

The half awakened women screamed, 
Feebly the frightened infant cried. 

And uproar lorded far and wide. 

Was none to quell the foeman’s heat. 

And stop the tide of wild defeat? 

None to arrest the caitiff band, 

Or quench the wrathfhl burning brand? 
O’Neale, from sea-girt Erin’s isle. 

Where bulls are made that make us smile, 
With high imperial lineage graced. 

Back his illustrious fathers traced 
To great O’Neale, who like king Log, 

Erst reigned o’er many a fen and bog. 

In Munster or in Leinster fair, 

Or somewhere else, I know not where. 

Such was his birth, as saith dame Fame, 
And from Milesian blood he came; 

That blood which in hot current flows, 
XTnmiMd, through all the race of Os— 
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O’Rourke, O’Conjiar, and O’Pwyar, . 

And the round Q« of Conns ugh f hint- - 
That blood which iowed in ftuedam’s oa m*» 

For equal rights and equal Uwj,, 

And boils whene’er its country’s wrong 
h sung in melancholy song. 

Valiant O’Neale amidUhr, cr—d. 

Cried out “ By Jasu a, oft and loadt*. 

But finding that it would not do, 

To fright the pfconderdoving crew, 

Retired behind a neighbouring wall. 

And swore as loud as he oould bawl, 

HU Cockbum’s men, as legends say. 

Kidnapped and carried him away. 

Thrice valiant wight! of mighty 
And far as swearing goes, true garnet 
Pve beard, and 1 bekeveit true, 

A thousand heroes just like you, 

Had put Childe Cockburn’s prowess down, 

And very likely saved the town. 

But vain were all! the rockets fiy, 

Like stars athwart the summer sky# 

And soon a curling tide of smekey 
From many a cottage blackening broke 
Then might you see the bursting fire. 

Reddening and spreading, higher, higher 
Until its volume seemed to rise 
To the blue dome of yonder skies. 

Then might you bear the matron’s shrink. 

The cry of infant faint and weak. 

The crackling timber as it fell. 

And the braye Briton’s alogaqyeU, 

• Mr. Scott here seems to insinuate that O’Neale distinguished. hiaudf 
only by making a great noise, and swearing lustily. Whether this mjadkerf 
the poet proceeds from some remains of the old grudge arising from the dis- 
pute about Ossian, or about the honour of peopling the two countries, tbeedi- 
Mr cannot telL This much is pretty certain, that he has not given doe cre- 
dit to O'Neale for his superior prowess. Jt has hecn.cleatyn#oertaiacd,tkBt 
he killed two of the twelve canvas# back ducks mentioned in the pot* 
and it is, moreov er , the general opinion in the neighbourhood of Bant di 
Grace, that be would have killed aeveral of the British, had he not, by » ray 
excnMbk Mwdcr, flat nmrio wir hcpaMrf** 

t*J CP* 
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As prawlaigmM the fit* he glides, 
like mbit that inflame re rid e o , 

All mingling in one chorus drear. 

And smiting on the startled ear. 

There then follow some serious and very just Demarks on 
these atrocities. The following parody of Scott’s address to his 
harp concludes the poem: 

Scotch fiddle, fare thee well! the night dogs bark. 

Their sttd notes with thy drowsy tones aye blending; 

Boose from his sevens, some boozy spark, 

From porter-house or tavern homeward wending; 

Beaome thy case again, thou wan test mending* 

And thy worn strings make droning minstrelsey* 

The squeaking tones with city vespers blending. 

Mixed with the distant hum of nightly glee, 

In drowsy concert sleepy maketh me. 

Yet once again, farewel, Scotch fiddle dear 
(For dear thou art to those that buy thy lay) 

Ah! little recked 1 of thy tones so clear. 

That scare love making catlings far away. 

Bow often have I scraped whole nights away. 

And murdered tunes the world hath never known; 

What time to dancing wights and damsels gay, 

1 toned thy strings, and fiddled all alone: 

That I survive these nights, sweet fiddle, is thine own. 

Hark! as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 

Some airy minstrel wakes thy worn mt string! 

*Tis Church’s ghost, come from Tartarean fire! 

“ Scotch ointment,” stead of rosin pure he brings. 

And hark! how sweet th* anointed fiddle rings! 

Fainter and fainter in receding swell. 

As the pure Spirit spreads his tinged win g s . 

My fingers Hdh ttfpbiy the Wizard spell. 

But *(will not be**SeoTps FisksJlb, far© thee well! # 

The notes, for in the** times the prose is the greatest part 
* poem, are a very good satire on the minute researches of 
Scott, but we think they are rather too long. 

On the whole, however, this is a veiy amusing production, 
*hl we hope that the nameless author, whoever he may be, will 
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cultivate hit humour, and, hold himself in readiness to satirize all 
the follies which either out enemies or oar friends may commit 
during the war. 

X 


ORIGINAL POETRY— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE HOVE OP VEELIVO. 

Cease with thy warbled sigh, my reed, awhile, 
To aid the witching power of Fancy's smile: 

Cease with thy tender tones to sooth my ear. 

Or melt pure Feeling's “ sadly pleasing * 9 tear; 

And let my heart anticipate the hour, 

When even, reed, thy own melodious power, 

Thy lively trill, or softly sinking wail, 

To sooth the listless ear of Age shall fail; 

When many a cord that binds Affection here 
Death shall have loos'd, and many a silent tear, 

Has bathed the graves of those I love so well, 

Nor ceased to flow when paused their funeral knell; 
When I, alas! may inly chide the fate 
That slew my friends, and left me desolate. 

When taught, perchance, by various griefs to mourn. 
There will be none on whom my heart may turn; 
With all Affection’s confidence rely, 

Trust with a tear, or kind relieving sigh: 

When I may wander here with saddened mind, 

And but the wrecks of ail I loved can find; 
Sickening for kindred intercourse ipay pine 
To meet a heart whose throb responds to mine. 
Accustomed here a mother's smile to meet, 

ShalJ I return, and no endearment sweet; 

No blessed tribute of Affection's zeal 
O'er my lone heart its silent bounties steal. 

O yes, my soul! that dreaded day may come, 

When I may seek this spot nor find a home; 
Strange and unwefcomed stray those scenes among, 
Where happier childhood tvoke a simpler song. 
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Yes, I may often seek this favourite scene, 

May catch, ye trees, the shadow* of ycrnr greed; 

Rest my gray head beneath yon simp!* bowery 
Where passed my youth its visionary hour; 

Where Fancy many a thornless garland Wove, 

To strew the walk of Innocence and Love. 

No longer, then, allured by Fancy’s cheat, 

Cheered, Hope, no more by thy presages sweet; • 

Still through those boughs the fragrant gales may blow; 
But Memory’s sigh shall mingle with their flow. 

Each dear familiar object 1 review 

Shall the warm tear of fond remembrance dew. 

Sad will I pause on yonder fruitful hill, 

To catch the plaintive cry of whip-poor-wilt; 

And blend my sigh with every feeble wail, 

Made by the moaning bird or dying gale* 

<J then what tender Images shall come 
Soft o’er my heart, what melting thoughts of home! 
Pleased with her woes, fond Memory, all awake, 

0?ef the lost past her pensive course shall take; 

Wake with her smile fun many a languid bloom, 

And talk with those who slumber ha the tomb* 

But short-lived hour, illusory and sweet, 

Soon will thy sadty pleasing dreams retrea4 
Soon from their spell will burst my restless ittlndv 
A woful dark reality to find. 

Fancy, thy starry beams shall then have set, 

Veiled by the thickening vapour of regret; 

Chilled by old age, shall from my heart retire, 

Nor guide my touch to wake rfiy simple lyre. 

Ah! shall it wake when youthful joys are o’er, 

When hope shall swell, nor warm their tide no more? 

Shall Genius, blooming through the frost of time, 

With Youth’s sweet spirit weave the untaught rhyme? 

0 no! To animate my simple strain, 

1 then shall woo the muse, and woo is rain. 

▼ol. it. x* 
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Perchance my flageolet may warble here, 

And all its broken sweetness to my ear 
Swell quite unfelt, or warble to recall 
Lamented scenes, and aid my tear to fall. 

But hush my heart; Anticipation hold, 

No more Futurity’s dark page unfold; 

No mote admit nor nurse such thoughts of gloom. 

For while I grieve my joys untasted bloom. 

Before arrives that dread destructive day, 

When the bright hopes of youth shall fade away. 

How many smiles from just approving Heaven, 

May I acquire, how many hours be given 
To virtuous duties, to Improvement’s toil, 

To Wisdom’s precepts, and to Friendship’s smile. 

And if my hours do blest improvement know, 

And steal the sweets of virtue as they flow; 

If constant I the paths of duty tread, • 

Shall I the hour of dissolution dread? 

Will it be mine to tremble at the hour 

When heaven-bom Wisdom best shall prove her power 7 

Making this world the scene of each desire, 

Shall I to aught more truly great aspire? 

Progressive but in folly, idly mourn, 

The long lost joys that never must return? 

Nor be repeated till they are above 
In Heaven’s eternal scene of holy love? 

Nos still, sweet Hope, shall thy enchanting lyre 
Strains of seraphic melody respire; 

In heaven awakened then that harp of thine 
Shall breathe no strains but such as are divine. 

Still from afar thy beams serenely clc^ar, 

The rugged paths of tottering age shall cheer; * 

And though their lovely light no more may warm 
The scenes that frolic Fancy loves to form, 

Still constant to my heart thy star shall rise, 

A far-seen beam attractive to the skies. 

Home of the blert! celestial realms of light! 
Eternal mom of youth that knows no night! 
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Where spirits, such as Virtue wanned, shall prove 
A perpetuity of peace and love. 

And ye whom Fate may summon first from hence, 
To these celestial realms of innocence; 

Friends of my youth, though I your loss must feel, 

And Memory's wakening power some tears may steal, 
Not long upon the past my heart shall rest, 

Nor mourn with impious sigh that you are blest, 

My soul, to pkm* resignation given, 

Shall upward look, and seek you all in hefcven. 

Vikvbla. 


COMPOSED IK ▲ BOWpn, AUGUST 1813. 

Loxo nourished vines that now are withering round 
The bower where I so oft, well pleased, have found 
Peace and the muse, with twilight's tender gloom, 
Where is your fragrance, where your lively bloom? 
Where the bright hues that graced your lovely shades 
When last beneath those curling vines I strayed? 

Alas! my flowers, no more ye open here 
Your tender tints to Evening’s balmy tear. 

Early of all your fragile glories shorn, 

The summer shower the cooling breeze of morn. 

Nor faintly sighing gales of cloudless eve, 

From ye delightful redolence receive. 

No more, no more, your mingled blooms ye shed. 

To strew the path I ever loved to tread. 

Far from this scene, O! wherefore did I stray 
Til) your short hour of bloom had passed away? 

Why leave the simple beauties of this scene 
To bloom uncherished, and to fade unseen? 

No hand had ye (alas! deprived of mine) 

To teach your flowery tendrils where to twine; 

Nor one lone step that ever loved so well 
As mine beneath your simple shade to dwell. 
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O what a change! as sad and slaw l wind 
Those paths, at every varied step I find 
Same broken stem that brown mad mouldering lias. 
Unlovely relic of the flows* I print*; 

Or coming Autumn, stem destroyer then, 
ftan* variegated garland £9 r thy brow*. 

The chilly rustling breeze, the housed sheaf, 

The yellow bur* and freqpent falling leaf, 

All sadly speak thy withering tempest near, 

Claim the short sigh, and ask a moumfhl tour. 

Too soon, alas! thy blighting winds have come 
To waste the simple blooms that deck my^home; 

Chill o’er my tearful cheek too soon they paasedf 
Sadly prophetic of the wintery blast* 

But cease, my murmuring muse, for still am here, 
Unhurt, my friends most loved and most sincere, 
Whose smiles, with sweet affection ever warm, 

Bloom through the reign of winter’s wasting storm; 
And constant through each changing season dart 
A gleam of purest transport through my heart 
No longer mourn this desolated spot, 

But sing the fearer blessings of my lot; 

Turn on the past a retrospective view, 

That past, that coming seasons shall renew. 

And say, when friends are clustering round the hearty 
In sober converse or in guileless mirth; 

Each bosom from degrading passions free; 

Each tenure beaming social harmony. 

Though loudly roars the tempest of the night, 

Where is the heart that would not taste delight; 

Where is the eye that, viewing such a scene, 

Would weep that woods arid fields no more were green* 
If then one cloud the cheerful brow may shade. 

If then one ugh this happy scene invade, 

•Tis one from selfish sorrow wholly free. 

Pud to the wandering sons of penqry . 

VurvajiA. 
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LIKES GIVEN WITH A WI^D MAY-FLOWER. 

Here lake thitf offering of the vale, 

And woo it fondly to thy breast; 

For while its uneipped sweets exhale, 

I know thy heart will love it best 

And when thy eye, for flowers more gay, 

Shall wander from its languid bloom, 

And cast ita dying leaves away* 

To give the livelier rose-bud room, . 

It will not chide the lips unkind, 

That dared its earliest breath to steal; 

The hand that casts it to the wind 
Its drooping foliage shall net foel. 

Though on thy tip its blooms will hang, , 

And waste its fragrance on thy breast, 

It will not foel a strange wild pang, 

When bidden there no more to rest: 

Nor will one blush indignant start, 

To see the rose-bud fondly worn; 

Nor one fear tremble lest thy heart 
Should perish by die lurking thorn. 


JOVE’S EAGLE— Tuna, “General Wolee” 

The synod of gods were assembled in state, 
Conven’d in the regions above, . 

When Phoebus arising began the deh^tei 
And thus he address’d father Jove; 

O father! as lately the coursers of day 

Descended tha road in the west, 

AH hint and exhaurted, I paus’d la my wnqr. 
To give them refreshment and rest 
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Looking down where the blue roiling ocean extendi* 
Where once lay the region of night: 

Lo! full on my view a large continent bends 
Ne’er seen by the beams of my light. . 

From hence mighty rivers and lakes I Survey’d, 

The trees on their margin that grow; 

And mountains projecting, such grandeur of shadth 
They frown on Olympus below. 

My course was so rapid I caught but a glance, 

For had I delay’d my career, 

My steeds would have check’d sister Dian’s advance, 
That season to mortals so dear. . 

Then wing-footed Hermes the throne thus address’d: 
O father! now listen to me: 

This eagle I found while exploring the west, 

And here I present him to thee. 

Joye said, while the bird on his sceptre had sprung, 
How stately! how noble his air! 

Now fain would I see if an eagle so young, 

In triumph my thunder can bear. 

The bird seis’d the bolt and resplendent he flew, 
While the gods all beheld in amaze; 

How calmly he sail’d through the regions of blue, 
And bore in his talons the blaze. 

See Neptune! cries Jove, how he flashes along, 

Now over thine empire he flies; 

From ocean is dash’d a refulgence so strong 
The lustre ascends to the skies. 

He bears in his talons my thunder so well, 

’Tis a present I cannot decline; 

Henceforth let all those on Olympus who dwell 

Know the bird of the west shall be mine. , 

Then blue-ey’d Minerva accosted the throne; 

Thy justioe shall mortals arraign; 1 
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Thy herald is seen in thy thunders alone, 

And man will indignant complain. 

Let Mercy and Justice thine attributes prove, 

And thus be their union express’d; 

The olive of Pallas and thunder of Jove 
Be borne by the bird of the west! 

With brim-flowing nectar these words they approve, 
And this was the toast they express’d: 

The olive of Pallas and thunder of Jove, 

And here’s to the bird of the west! 


OBITUARY NOTICB— ALEXANDER WILSON; 

Is the progress of human events, which, however broken in 
its course, and varied in its aspect, serves still as a memorial of 
the mortality of man, it has become our melancholy duty to 
announce to the readers of the Port Folio, the death of Alexan- 
der Wilson, author of “ American Ornithology,” and other mis- 
cellaneous publications, in prose and verse. Under the pres- 
sure of a dispensation so unexpected and weighty, we claim, and 
feel a confidence, that we shall not fail to receive, the sincere 
coadolence of a large portion of the American people— nor 
will the Atlantic itself set bounds to the sympathy which the vi- 
sitation will awaken. The old world will liberally mingle her 
tears with the new, over the grave of a philosopher, who belong- 
ed to them both— whose views were as unlimited as the empire 
of nature, and his benevolence as extensive as the family of man. 

. We are perfectly aware of the slender degree of credit which 
is usually attached to posthumous eulogy— nor &Fe we less sen- 
sible of the improper and even pernicious purposes to which 
that meed* which ought to be the exclusive inheritance of dis- 
tinc tton and worth, is too often prostituted* On the present oc- 
casion, however, we have no apprehension of being charged with 
dealing in hyperbolical praise. It is our fortune to be concern- 
ed with the character of an individual, of whom, bis,colempora- 
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ries have a thousand times declared, and posterity #MI repsct 
the sentiment with growing admiration, tbatf Ms merit chal- 
lenges our highest encomium. 

Whether the much lamented subject of the present notice, 
was or was not entitled to the epithet great (a term, which as 
applied to the human character, ia oftentimes used with but lit- 
tle meaning) is a point, the settlement of which does not apper- 
tain to our present undertaking. We contend, however, with- 
out hesitation, or the slightest dread of an inability to establish 
the fact, that he was one of those extraordinary and distinguish- 
. ed individuals, whom nature rarely calls into existence*— that he 
was in a high degree calculated to excite the admiration, and 
contribute to the improvement of his fellow men— and that he 
has left behind him a chasm in society, which few persons living 
are able to fill. He was endowed with an unusual assemblage 
of those rare and exalted attributes, which render their posses- 
sor equally useful, eminent, and beloved. Nor will it, by a libs- 
ral public, bo regarded as among the weakest of bis claims th 
posthumous renown, that he was literally Faber $ua /artmaj— 

' that, without the slightest aid from fortune, Mends, or |toweiM 
connexions, he raised himself to eminence in a strange land, by 
a degree of industry, which seldom knew repose, acting on the 
magnificent Resources of his mind. 

Although attached to the country of his adoption, by every 
sentiment that can be Implanted in a feeling heart, and erttf 
consideration that can influence, in any way, a virtuous mind, 
Mr. Wilson was not a native Of the United States. He was bona 
in Paisley, in Scotland, a very large country town, remote bat a 
few miles from the city of Glasgow. In the grammar school of 
Ms native place, he received his first and only knowledge of 
classical learning. He was designed, by his father, for the cleri- 
cal profession. But, although a firm believer in the lmdkg 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and sincerely devoted to the 
dudes and offices appertaining to the sacred principles be pro- 
fessed, he could never bring his mind to an acquiescence in nar- 
row (sectarian policy. Regarding the great Author of the uni- 
verse, as alike unbounded in all hk attributes, he adored Mm as 
the pmswm God and Father of every membor of Urn Christa* 
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family. So peculiarly catholic weite his views op this subject, 
that he even considered the fields* forests* and tops of mountains, 
where Nature bursts on the soul in all her magnificence, as the most 
proper situations for paying due adoration to her mighty King . N atu- 
ral, in common with revealed religion, had a strong and permanent 
hold on his mind* In the structure, form, and corresponding habits 
of the various tribes of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, no less 
than in the stupendous economy of the universe, he saw, and ac- 
knowledged the wisdom, power, and benificence of the Deity; 
and hence his piety always kept pace with his advancement in 
knowledge. Carefully blending the Christian with the philosopher, 
he became better as well as wiser by the study of Nature. 

At an early period in the life of Mr. Wilson, domestic mis* 
fortunes in his father’s family checked the regularity of his lite- 
rary pursuits, which he had commenced under more promising 
auspices, and prosecuted with distinguished reputation, and suc- 
cess. But although chilled and retarded for a time in the pro- 
gress of its evolution, the germ of his genius was not blasted by 
the shades of adversity. Abounding in native vigour, and pecu- 
liarly sensible to every fostering breeze, and every gleam of sun- 
shine that occurred, its expansion was such as to hold fo(^h, eves* 
to common observers, a promise of ultimate and abundant fruit- 
fulness. 

Misfortunes continuing to thicken around him, and to ob- 
scure by deeper shades his literary prospects, it was thought 
expedient by his friends that young Wilson should be instructed 
in the knowledge of a trade. But the project, being alike incon- 
sistent with his views and repugnant to his feelings, proved 
Entirely abortive. He was not formed for the narrow sphere of 
a mechanical occupation. His soul was modelled on a more 
magnificent scale, and panted after loftier enjoyments. Nature 
and not art commanded his admiration; science and not wealth 
formed the object of his ambition. Every, pittance of leisure 
allowed him during his apprenticeship, was faithfully devoted to 
the cultivation of his intellect. Even when engaged in the 
practice of his destined occupation, still was his mind wander- 
fog in quest of some wider sphere, and more congenial employ- 
ment. Not all the bustle of busy occupation, nor all. the clank* 
of surrounding machinery, could drive from his mind the re- 
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collection of the pleasures he was wont to enjoy in the contem- 
plation of nature— in dwelling on the features of the vfetdant 
lawn, the hermit stream, the towering precipice, or the moun- 
tain cataract: for these, and such other objects of beauty and 
sublimity as forcibly address themselves to the imagination, 
or touch the heart, awakened in his bosom tho zeal of the 
enthusiast, hnd the raptures of the poet. 

Notwithstanding the numerous disadvantages and fisbou- 
ragfemerits which cramped the energies of his soul, and hung 
6n his spirits with such an oppressive weight, Mi*. Wilson had 
not reached his nineteenth year when he became respectably 
known, and had his society sought after in some of the literary 
Circles of Scotland. He had here the pleasure of mingling occa- 
sionally With kindred minds, and of exciting among them a 
chastened admiration and rational delight, by sustaining his part, 
Which he seldom failed to do with distinguished eclat, in the 
various intellectual exercises of their meetings. 

Still, however, he was dissatisfied with his lot; for he felt 
Within himself a secret consciousness, which nothing could ex- 
tinguish, that nature had intended him for higher destinies than 
lie Wasdikely to attain in his native country. He accordingly, ia 
the year 1794, embarked for the United States, which became, 
as he had anticipated, the principal theatre of his usefulness and 
renown. 

Yet, even here, fortune and fame, as if determined to test to 
the wtmbst the fortitude of their votary, were not prompt in be- 
stowing their favours. They became propitious only after a se- 
ries, on his part, bf the most arduous labours and exemplary 
perseverance in the pursuit of science. 

For the first twelve or fifteen years of his residence in the 
United States, Mr. Wilson struggled through life, with various 
success, in the humble capacity of & country school-master. A 
straftget, unfriended, and destitute of wealth, nothing as yet oc- 
curred to elevate him to that rank in society to which his talents 
and attainments so eminently entitled him. During this tedious 
period of probation, such were the poignancy of his feelings 
and the gloominess of his rafiections, from disappointed expec- 
tation* and * hope deferred , 1 * that be whs driven bccasionaliy ta 
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(be very verge of despair. At one time, in particular, tbe most 
_ tpriou* apprehensions were entertained by his. acquaintance for 
the sanity of his intellect. But music, poetry, and the study of 
nature, in which he was accustomed to indulge during his hours 
of solitude, served as a balm, to his wounded spirit, and contri- 
buted to restore the balance of his mind* 

Although every department of nature bad attractions and 
charms for the mind of Mr. Wilson, his highest pleasure arose 
from his acquaintance w^th the feathered tribes. HU in^eycoxprae 
with these was marked by an intim%cy which no other individual, 
perhaps, has ever enjoyed. Their features, forms, >abiu, and 
manners, were almost as familiar to him aa those of man, ftp 
s ee m ed to have a peculiar aptitude for cultivating an acqpaggr 
ance with these children of the forest. Jt would scarcely t^c a 
deviation from the letter of truth to say, that he could converge 
with many of them in their own language. With tech precisian 
of manner and sound could he imitate their nqtes, as to be able 
to repair to their haupts in the groves and forests, and collect 
them p round him on the bushes and trees. Often has he apposed 
and gratified his friends by an exhibition of this singular power 
of imitation. 

During his residence in the country, it was, at length, thf 
good fortune of Mr. WiJ$on to contract an acquaintance! which 
soon became an intiipacy, and afterwards friendship, with, the 
li ae William Bertram, one of the most distinguished practical 
botanists of the age. Among bu numerous acts pf auction ansi 
favour, Mr. Bartram put into his hand Edwards's System of Ocr 
nmtbology, a work which he knew to be peculiarly adopt e d tf 
tbe taste of his friends 

This event, so trivial in itself; was all important grit* OSbCti 
on tbe views and subsequent pursuits of Mr. Wikoo* It coosftf 
toted a new era in bia literary life. Although the work afforded 
Ha a rich and welcome fond of information end pleasure, he 
was, notwithstanding, able to detect in it nemetvus taaeewruftHM* 
fapcrfectfops end errors. He immediately discovered thsCtt was 
noi a faithful tmnacript of nature— a.full and correct -delineation 
the fathered race in the United Btatea. This consideration 
suggested to Um the idea nf attempting hfenseif a complete 
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system of American Ornithology. To carry into effect, however, 
this magnificent conception, he needed an accomplishment which- 
lie had not yet acquired— -the art of drawing and colouring from 
nature. 

About this time Mr. Lawson, who is distinguished alike for 
his excellence as an artist and his benevolence as a man, had at- 
tempted to instruct Mr. Wilson in the principles of drawing; an 
employment which would furnish him, as he conceived, with a 
never-failing source of amusement, and serve as an effectual an- 
tidote to the paroxysms of despondency to which he had been 
subject. But the attempt had hitherto proved unsuccessful. 
Unwitting, at his period of life, to begin with the rudiments of 
the art, and feeling no particular interest in copying figures, Mr. 
Wilson’s first efforts were altogether unpromising, and he was 
about to abandon the business in despair. Under these circum- 
stances Mr. Bartram advised him to attempt the outlines of birds, 
which he knew to be among the favourite objects of his attention. 
In this his success was flattering beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectation, and almost beyond credibility itself. His first efforts 
produced very accurate and excellent sketches; so that in a short 
time he was able to draw a bird in nearly as high a style of per- 
fection as his friend and instructor. The art of colouring being 
soon afterwards acquired, Mr. Wilson felt that a very weighty 
obstacle in relation to his proposed system of ornithology was now 
removed. Various other obstacles, however, still remained, suf- 
ficient to have deterred, even singly, common minds from so ar- 
duous an undertaking. But hit zeal, perseverance, and ability, 
surmounted them all. 

About this time Mr. Wilson was introduced, by a common 
friend, to Mr. Samuel F. Bradford, who was in want of a person 
of steady haMts and literary attainments to aid him in his exten- 
sive book-selling establishment. These two gentlemen, till now 
entirely strangers to each other, were mutually pleased at their 
first interview. An arrangement between them was immediately 
concluded, and, without further negotiation, Mr. Wilson was 
engaged by Mr. Bradford at a liberal salary. It was not long 
after their intercourse had thus commenced, in a manner so frank 
and honourable to them both, when Mr. Wilson disclosed his 
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views in relation to a system of American Ornithology. Mr. 
Bradford was delighted with the idea of cooperating in the pro- 
duction of so splendid a work; and believing his friend to be in- 
capable of undertaking what he was unable to execute, agreed 
to become the publisher, and, in the way of means, to give every 
aid and facility which the enterprise might require. 

Things thus arranged, in a manner that for surpassed his 
most flattering expectations, and left not a Irish on the sub- 
ject ungradfied, Mr. Wilson felt the glow of a new existence. 
What he had hitherto scarcely dared to figure to himself, even 
in the extrawagance of an enthusiast’s hope, was now about to 
be realized ms if by enchantment. Fame, at least, if not fortune, 
was placed ^within his reach, and never was mortal more eager 
to embrace it. Not a moment was lost that the most vigilant 
industry could turn to account. The united energies of his body 
and his soul were devoted to the dudes of his new occupation. 
For a time sdmost every earthly concern was forgotten, except 
what appertained to his favourite undertaking. To procure the 
best possible materials for the work, exertions were pushed with 
an ardour and intrepidity, and continued with a perseverance 
surpassing belief. From the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, every section of 
the country was carefully explored, and that by the footsteps of 
s solitary individual. Neither toils, nor dangers, nor privations 
were regarded, provided the great work could be accomplished. 
In quest of birds the boundless forest was traversed alone; the 
threatening precipice was climbed to its summit; the angry river, 
covered with drifting masses of ice, and swdlien with the waters 
of an hundred hills, was navigated in a small and perishable bark; 
the deadly brake, strewed with poisonous plants and bristling 
with serpents, was trodden without hesitation or foar; the tan- 
gled and pestiferous marsh, which the human foot had sel- 
dom pressed, was dauntlessly penetrated to its inmost recesses; 
and even the friths and arms of the sea were compelled to give 
up their nuYnerous water-fowl, that had retreated to them as an 
asylum from the persecution of man. Every thing short of mira- 
cles was performed, * that ample justice might be done to the 
•abject, and the public expectation be completely fulfilled. The 
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fruit of these lebPVva, Which might veil admit of the epjtbqt 
Herculean, was «W discoverable ia splendid, rich* sodm* 
Curate png e* #f tbe “ Amencsu Orailbqfegy.” Tberaerifr md 
general character of tbif great nation^ wqrk, 4 is pot <mr F»* 
fpft igtsntfen to examine. Jt if sufficients remark, that 4 fey 
already passed the pi^ttl of criticism, Shd received nbt meteor 
the approbation, hut the sdipi ration ao d applause, of t{te best 
judges ip Europe and i^znerica- No ope will pronounce if S 
faultless publication; yet as few will withhold from 4 the just 
praise of befeg by far the most full, perfect, apd superb delius* 
fitkp and history of the birds of the United States, of which tits 
world is st this time in posaeasiop. It bears no marks of a clo- 
set performance— none of the ppn j features and sickly S*PP9» 
which necessarily characterise every work composed of be** 

roved and doubtful materials- it has all the brefehy freshness, 
strength pf feature, and constitutional hardihood of erigipsjhy 

and truth. Without pretending to a spirit of prophecy ire vep- 

lure to predict, that 4 vill continue for ages a work of highmd 
unshaken authority, pnd transmit to posterity the pafpe of 4s au- 
thor with unfading lustre- We are happy i» bfipg abfe tOSt*tfc 
that Mr. Wiisop bad so far collected his material* and matured 
Ms arrangements for the completion of this work, that, o» that 
score, the public will sustain no material disappointment w Ike 
even* of h»s death. The remaining volumes pay he looked for 
by subscribers at the usual periods, and, vo treat* without my 
abatement in (hole various excellencies by which {the pry Of ding 
Opes have hitherto excited universal approbation. 

Although beyond comparison the mast weighty and impor- 
tant, the American Ornithology is not the only work fee which 
the public is indebted to the pep of Mr. Wilson. He brea m s 
so author, in versa, before ha had reached hie twentieth y* en 
Shd continued throughout baa whole life to PSJ occasionally Jue 
court to the Muses. He was likewise the author of various let* 
tors and essays in prose, which hare enriched the page* of sove* 
ml of the' periodical publication# of our country. The collection 
of a sufficient number of these minor productions, to ferns a vo- 
lume, is now in contemplation by his surviving friends. Should 
the project be carried fete effect, a bifgrsphioal memoir of the 
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author will accompany them. For the advantage of literature, 
taste, and sound morals in the United States, as well as in justice 
to the posthumous reputation of a most deserving individual, 
whose early prospects were clouded by adversity and crossed by 
disappointments, we flatter ourselves that the liberal intention 
will be speedily realised. 

Such is a brief and hasty outline of the life and character of 
Mr. Wilson, drawn by a feeble hand, and under the influence of 
a spirit broken and humbled by a sense of his loss. We shall 
only add, that he died on the morning of the 23d ultimo, in the en- 
tire possession of all his faculties. Endowed with, great consti- 
tutional intrepidity, perfectly resigned to the will of Heaven, and 
sdH further sustained by lively hopes and brightening prospects 
of a happy immortality, he awaited his dissolution with exemplary 
calmness. To him, in his last moments, might have been aptly 
applied the words of a distinguished and pious personage in re- 
hdon to himself, “ See in what peace a .Christian can die.” 

C. 
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dentiatent fat prevatetw with the Qrtelupa^Ttemins, 
Origin ipoderh Sima* «#ear» IB be at extensive** the? range of 
(lllh ttkfa aid knowledge, that great mefet befehg tetheh* ceun- 
tfpapthst^tfcey anenot privileged to live for themselves, lint be*' 
cease a species of public property, to whfcfc everymetobe^ of 
tfce cbjnmuohy Olay prefer, hit claim. TWi It £*c ihrl^ the ease 
visbnegard to their character and example, after thbtr dedeose. 
Them qnwilWahH. rr &c#, if such they in*y be' called, are' justly 
te tfcrngar^rid aa lagaoies io cocq nu>D r bequeathed to the fiiftiify 
of man kind at Urge* » 4 o fcihsmen add strangers, countrymen and 
foaetgBer% <»tHnpor 4 riop and posterity, ykKoutdiscriminatioft. 
kb by the application of these bequests to their legitimate ob- 
jects-— by faithfully delineating them on the page of history, or 
in some way permanently holding them up to tie w as models for 
imitation, and incitements to the acquisition of excellence and 
the performance of public good, and thus converting them into 
schools of greatness sod virtue— it is in this Way, and id this 
alone, that the loss sustained by the death of the distinguished in- 
von. ii. z z 
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dividuals, to whom they appertained, is in some measure coun- 
terbalanced. 

Having been heretofore frequently engaged in the melan- 
choly yet not ungrateful task of rendering the pages of this 
journal the public organs of posthumous renown, and of endea- 
vouring to instruct the living, awaken them to a love lofty 
achievement, or rouse them to a life of virtuous exertion, by the 
examples of the dead, we are now called on to add another instance 
of the kind, to those in which we have been already concerned. 
Nor is the present an instance of transient duration, or ordinaiy 
magnitude. Swelling beyond the limits of our own country, and 
setting even time itself at defiance, # it will continue to the latest 
posterity to excite an interest, wherever genius is revered, and 
science and literature are held in estimation. 

Since the death of Washington and Hamilton, whose virtue 
and greatness had been the boast of their fellow citizens, and 
whose lives shed a lustre on the age which gave them birth, no 
instance of mortality has occurred in the United States to awa- 
ken so extensively the public sensibility, as the death of Dr. 
RrsH. Having been long at the head of the first school of me- 
dicine in our country; distinguished, both at home and abroad, 
as one of the ablest medical writers of the age, and conspicuous 
for the services he had rendered as a practitioner, no leas that 
for his public spirit and benevolence as a man, he had an equal 
hold on the pride, the affections, and the hopes of his fellow ci- 
tizens. In the death, therefore, of such a character, whose place, 
in its full extent, few men living are able to fill, every member 
of the American community felt his own individual loss. Hence 
the spontaneous and strong expressions of a widely extended 
sorrow which ensued — individuals and public bodies uniting in 
the manifestation of a general sympathy, from one extreme of 
the country to the other. Even envy itself became silent on the 
occasion; and jealousies, long cherished personal animosities, 
and unkind feelings of every description, appeared to be dis- 
carded, giving place to a sincere regret for what was regarded 
by everyone as a national loss. Houses of worship were shroud- 
ed in black; institutions, scientific and literary, wore badges of 
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mourning; and, in Philadelphia, Newyofk, Baltimore, Charles-' 
too, and other places of distinction, eulogies were pronounced, 
by special appointment, on the character of the deceased. Post- 
humous honours so spontaneous and extensive, conferred on 
so individual who had derived nothing of his elevation from ad- 
ventitious causes^ around whom the glare of power had never 
thrown an artificial lustfe; but who was indebted to bis own re- 
sources, native and acquired, for so distinguished a standing in 
the minds of his fellow citizens— such honours were forcibly 
expressive of the public sentiment, that, if not the father of his 
country, at least, one of the fathers of medicine in his coun- 
try, had descended to the tomb. 

These introductory remarks may, perhaps, have awakened 
an expectation in the minds of our reader*, that we are about to 1 
lay before them an original biographical article in relation to Dr. 
Rush. This, however, is not the case. Under the circumstan- 
ces which now exi*t, and the prospect which lies before us, an 
attempt of the kind would be in us superfluous. Two excellent 
eulogies on the great professor have been already published, and 
are now in our possession; and among his posthumous works, 
which we hope will shohly appear, we are promised a history 
of his life from his own hand. This will be amply sufficient to 
fit! up the measure of public expectation, and, therefore, not 
only removes the necessity, but precludes the propriety of any 
thing from us. There is reason to believe that Rush’s history 
of his own life, will be as strikingly preeminent over every 
thing else that could be given on the subject, as Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries are over all other histories written in relation to the 
wars he conducted. 

Of the eulogies already published, one is from the nervous 
and eloquent pen of Dr. Staughton, of Philadelphia, and the 
other from that of Dr. Ramsay, of Charleston, which has so often 
contributed equally to the instruction and delight o: his fellow 
citizens, and has enriched so essentially the literature of his 
country. These two productions, although perfectly dissimilar, 
must each be regarded as excellent In its kind. The former 
is remarkable for boldness of thought, force of expression', and 
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eloquence of manner; while the tatter, unadorned by these lof* 
tier qualities, and exhibiting a more sober and scientific aspect* 
is copious in interesting anecdote and biographical detail. 

For the gratification of that portion of the readers of the 
Fort Folio, into whose hands these able performances hate sot 
yet fallen* we shall publish from both of them such extracts ta. 
While they shed no inconsiderable light on the character of ihs 
deceased, cannot, We think, fail to produce a determination in 
the admirers of literary merit, to procure and peruse the entire 
Works, We venture to promise, too, without the least appre- 
hension of being charged hereafter with holding out exaggera- 
ted and fallacious prospects, that the result of such determine* 
don will amply repay the time that may be spent and the diffi- 
culties* that may be incurred in carrying it into effect, 

' The following succinct and interesting account of the birth 
and earlier years of Dr, Ru&hj is contained in the eakgy of his 
friend Dr. Ramsay; 

« Benjamin Rush was born December 24, 1745 (old style)on 
his father’s plantation, about fourteen miles to the northeast sf 
Philadelphia, His ancestors migrated from England to Pennsyl- 
vania soon after its first settlement in the seventeenth century. 
In the eighth or ninth year of his age he was sent for education 
to Nottingham, about sixty miles southwest from Philadelphia! 
Where an academy had been long conducted with great reputa- 
tion by the Rev, Samuel Finley, D. D. afterwards president of 
the college in Princeton, Newjersey; The inhabitants of this 
retired spot were plain country farmers, who cultivated so indif- 
ferent a soil that ttyey could not derive a living from it without 
atrict economy and the daily labour of their own hands- Their 
Whole time was occupied in providing the necessary supplies for 
their support in passing through this world, and in preparing 
them for a better. To assist them in the latter, they enjoyed 
the blessings of public preaching and the faithful evangelical la- 
bours of one of the wisest and best of men. In their compara- 
tively depressed situation, as to worldly matters, their morals 
Were a virtual reproach to the inhabitants of many districts whs 
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enjoy od a much greater proportion of the good dungs -of tkk 
life. Almost every dwelling house wassofar aohuveh, that the 
reading of the word of God, and the offering up of family pmy> 
era, generally recurred every day ; there Were few, or rather no 
examples of, or temp tat tom to immorality of any kind. Among 
these people, remarkable for their .simplicity, industry, merality, 
and religion, young Rush spent fire y fears of hie early youth in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages. Ho 
there also learned much of human nature, and began to class 
mankind according to their state of society; a distinction of 
Which he profited very much in his futttre speculations in poll-' 
deal philosophy. ' The transition from the wifegated scenes of 
Philadelphia to this sequestered seat of learning, industry, and 
religious habits, could not foil of making a strong impression on 
his o-bserving mind. He there acquired a reverence for religion 
—its consistent professors and teachers* a pre possession in ,fe» 
rour of regular orderly conduct, of diligence, industry, punctu- 
al attention to business, and in general of such steady habits as 
stamped a value eh his character through life. In laying a solid 
foundation for correct principle* and conduct, he was essentially 
aided by the faultless example, judicious advice, and fatherly 
care of the learned end pious Dr. Finley. This accomplished 
instructor of youth was not Only diligent and successful in com* 
municating Useful knowledge* but extended his views for be* 
ytmd the ordinary routine of a common education. He trained 
his pupils for both worlds, and in his intercourse with them, had 
Tespect to their future as well as present state of existence. To 
young Rush he was devoted by peculiar ties: for be was father* 
less, and the son of the sister of his beloved wife. A reciproca- 
tion of affection took place between the parties, much to die 
credit and advantage of both. Benjamin Rush found a father in 
his uncle Finley, and when adult, repaid the obligation in kind, 
by acting the part of a father to his son, James E. ft. Finley, left 
ah orphan when very young, by the death of his fhthet in 1766. 
This new obligation was gratefully acknowledged by the subject 
of it, particularly by giving the name of Benjamin Rush to his 
first born son. This youth, in the ninth year of his age, was 
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honoured with an affectionate letter from his illustrious kins- 
man) after whom he was named) shortly before his death* The 
good advice contained therein) if followed, cannot fail of produ- 
cing happy effects. Thus, kind offices of respect and affection 
hare been reciprocated in these families through three genera- 
tions , 'and seed is sown that promises to bear good fruit in the 
fourth. The whole, considered in a connected view, holds out 
encouragement to abound in works of kindness, for they oftoa 
bring their own reward. * 

“ Benjamin Rush, after finishing his preparatory course if 
classical studies at Nottingham, was, in 1759, entered a student 
in the college of Princeton, then under the superintendence of 
president Davies. This eloquent preacher was pronounced by 
his pupil, Rush, not only in early youth, but in his adult age, to 
have been the greatest pulpit orator this country had produced. 
Under the tuition of this distinguished preacher, and able in- 
structor, he, whose life we are reviewing, obtained the degree of 
A. B. in 1760, and before he had completed his fifteenth year. 
The next six years of his life were devoted to the study of medi- 
cine, under the direction of Dr. Redman, who, in his day, rank- 
ed among the most eminent of the faculty in Philadelphia. The 
writings of Hippocrates were amdng the first books Benjamin 
Rush read in medicine, and while he was an apprentice he trans- 
lated -his aphorisms from Greek into English. He also began 
to keep a notebook of remarkable occurrences, the plan of 
which he afterwards improved, and continued through life* 
From a part of this record, written in the seveateeth year of the 
age of its author, we derive the only account of the yellow fever 
of 1763 in Philadelphia, which has descended to posterity. In 
the same year he was one of Dr. Shippers ten pupils, who at- 
tended the first course* of anatomical lectures given in this coun- 
try. Two years after, and while he was a daily attendant in the 
shop of Dr. Redman, he commenced his brilliant career as an 
author. On the expiration of his apprenticeship, Benjamin 
Rush went, in 1766, to Edinburgh,, to prosecute his studies at 
the university in that city, then in the zenith of its reputation, 
and there was graduated M. D. in 1768, His Thesis “ Decor- 
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tjonc eiborum in Vcntriculo” was written in classical Latin, and 
I hare reason to belief e, without the help of a grinder of Theses, 
for it bears the characteristic marks of the peculiar style of its 
author. Its elegant ladnity was the least part of its merits* 
The eagerness of its author to acquire professional knowledge, 
induced him to test a medical opinion in a way against which a 
less ardent student would hare revolted. To ascertain whe- 
ther fermentation had any agency in digestion, he made 
three unpleasant experiments on his own stomach. By taking 
five grains of an alkaline salt, he first destroyed any acid that 
might be accidentally in it, and immediately afterwards dined on 
beef, peas, bread, and beer. Three hours after dinner he took 
an emetic of two grains of emetic tartar. The contents of his 
stomach, when thrown up, were proved to be acid by * the usual 
tests. 

a The experiment was repeated with veal instead of beef, and 
water instead of beer; but in all other particulars, the same as 
before, and with a similar result. 

« The experiment was repeated a third time, but with fowl 
instead of beef or veal, and cabbage instead of peas, and unlea- 
vened bread instead ef that which is in common use; but in all 
ether particulars the same as before. The result was similar 
to what it had been in both the preceding experiments* From 
these facts, thrice repeated, an inference was drawn, that the ali- 
ment in the human stomach, in the course of three hours after 
deglutition, underwent the aceteous fermentation. 

“ While Dr. Rush was a student at Edinburgh, he had an 
opportunity of distinguishing himself, and 'at the same time of 
rendering an acceptable service to his alma mater , Nassau Hall. 
On the death of president Finley, in 1766, the Rev. Dr. Wither- 
spoon, of Paisley, in Scotland, was chosen his successor. He at 
first declined an acceptance of the office, and it remained vacant 
more than a year. The trustees of that institution, entertaining a 
high opinion of their alumnus Rush, appointed him their com- 
missioner to solicit Dr. Witherspoon to acoept the presidency of 
Princeton college, and the presbytery, of which he was a mem- 
ber, to consent to his dismission. These commissions were 
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ibly and sucftMtfaliy executed. The address and talents of 
the young cottomisnioaer inspired i the parties with a belief that a 
college which had already produced such fruit was worthy 1 / 
their attention, i leave it to othees to appreciate the consequen- 
ces of this sucoetsful negociadon, to the interested mligfcm 
and learning in America, and only refer you to the observations 
of Dr. Miller, the learoeri .historian of the eighteenth century, 
<xl this event. Dr. Rush spent in London. the next. winter af- 
ter his graduation in Edinburgh, In the feikenag spring .he 
went over to Fiance, and in the fall of thn same year murocdto 
Philadelphia, and commenced the practice of phytic. In 1769 
he was elected professor of chemistry in . the college of PUh- 
detphia. This addition to Drs. Shippeo, Morgan, JLabn, sad 
Bond) who had begun: to lecture a few years before, made a 
complete set of instructors, and fully organized this first medi- 
cal school in America, By a subsequent arrangement in 1791, 
the college was merged in an university,' and Dr. Rush wu ap- 
pointed professor of the institutes and practice of medicine, aid 
of clinical practice in the university of Pamaytoani*.” 

Our eulogist proceeds to give a view, lucid, circumstantial, 
and we think sufficiently correct, of the leading theories sad 
principles in medicine which were maintained and taught by Dr. 
Rush. From this part of the publication we forbear to make 
any extracts, inasmuch as they would be wholly uninteresting 
to the general reader. Nor is this our only reason. Differing 
in opinion from the learned writer on many points of no small 
Importance to medical science, we would deem it an act of in- 
justice both to the public and ourselves to introduce them here, 
without disclosing the grounds on which our dissent is founded. 
But as our object is rather to review the events of his life than to 
inquire into the correctness of his opinions, controversy of every 
description is without the scope of the presentarticle. . ThefoDow* 
ihg well-drawn picture, however, of the city of Philadelphia dur- 
ing the prevalence of the yellow fever in the year 1793, and of the 
part which Dr. Rush acted throughout the. whole of that calami- 
tout period, will not, by the reader of feeling and humanity, be 
viewed without a deep and lively interest: 
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11 The fear 1793 brought the theories and the natinfc 
Strength of Dr. Rush’s genius to the test. Philadelphia was in 
thary ear desolated by the yellow fever, after it had disappeared 
' for thirty-one years. This baffled the skill of the oldest and 
most judicious physicians. They differed about the nature and 
treatment of it; but, in general, freb evacuations were supposed 
to be* improper from the depressed state of the pulse, which Wab 
a common symptom. The prevailing fever was considered by 
some as a modification of the influenza, and by others aft the 
jail fever. Its various grades and symptoms were considered as 
so many different diseases, all originating from different causes* 
There was the same contrariety in the practice of the physic!* 
ans that there was in their principles. This general calamity 
lasted for about one hundred days, extending from July till No- 
vember. The deaths in the whole of this distressing period 
were four thousand and forty-four, or something more than thir- 
ty-eight each day, on an average. Whole families were confined 
by it. There was a deficiency of nurses for the sick. There 
was likewise a great deficiency of physicians, from the desertion 
of some and the sickness and death of others. At one time there 
were but three physicians who were able to do business out of 
their houses, and at this time there were probably not less than 
six thousand persons ill with the fever. 

“ A cheerful countenance was scarcely to be seen for six 
weeks. The streets every where discovered marks of the distress 
that pervaded the city. In walking, for many hundred yards, 
few persons were met, except such as were in quest of a physi- 
cian, * nurse, a bleeder, or the men who buried the dead. The 
hearie alone kept up the remembrance of the noise of carriagea 
or carts in the streets. A black man leading or driving a horse 
with a corpse on a pair of chair wheels, met the eye in most of 
the streets of the city at every hour of the day, while the noise' 
of the same wheels, passing slowly .over the pavement, kept 
alive anguish and fear in- the sick and well, every hour of the 
night. 

“ All the physicians, for some time after the commencement 
of this disease, were unsuccessful in its treatment. Dr. Rush 
tried, in the first instance, the gentle purges used In the yelloT 
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fever of 1762; but finding them unsuccessful, and observing the 
disease to assume uncommon symptoms of great prostration of 
strength, he laid them aside about the 20th of August, and 
bad recourse to ipecacuanha «on the first day of the fever, and to 
the usual remedies for exciting the action of the safiguiferoas 
system, and gave bark in all its usual forms, and joined wine, 
brandy, and aromatics with it He applied blisters to the limbs, 
neck, and head. Finding them all ineffectual, he attempted to 
rouse the system by wrapping the whole body in blankets dip- 
ped in warm vinegar. He rubbed the right side with mercurial 
ointment, with a view of exciting the action of the vessels in the 
whole system, through the medium of the liver. None of these 
remedies appeared to be of any service. Perplexed and distress 
sed by his want of success, he waited upon Dr. Stevens, an emi- 
nent and worthy physician from St. Croix, who happened then, 
to be in Philadelphia, and asked for such advice and information 
upon the subject of the disease as his extensive practice in the 
West Indies would naturally suggest. He replied, that “ he had 
long ago laid aside evacuations of all kinds in the yellow fever; 
that' they had been found to be hurtful, and that the disease yielded 
more readily to the bark, wine, and, above all, to the use of the 
cold bath. He advised the bark to he given in large quantities and 
in every possible way, and pointed out the manner in which the 
cold bath should be used so as to derive the greatest benefit 
from it.** These remedies were faithfully applied by Dr. Rush. 
Bark was prescribed by him in large quantities and in various 
ways. Buckets full of cold water were frequently thrown upon 
patients. The bark was offensive to the stomach, or rejected by it 
in every case. The cold bath was grateful, and procured relief 
in several cases, by inducing a moisture on the skin. But three 
out of four of the patients died to whom the cold bath was ad* 
ministered in addition to the tonic remedies before mentioned* 

“ The disease had a malignity and an obstinacy never before 
observed, and it spread with a rapidity and mortality far exceed- 
ing its ravages in the year 1762, when the yellow fever last visit- 
ed Philadelphia. From thirty to seventy died every day, though 
one third of the inhabitants of the city had fled into the country. 
In this dreadful state of things, what reward would be reckoned 
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too great for the man who should find out and publish a refney, 
which would generally cure this wasting pestilence? Heaven, in 
mercy to the afflicted inhabitants, raised up such a man in Dr. 
Rush. Wolf knowing the numerous and complicated distresses 
which pestilential diseases* had often produced in other coun- 
tries) the anguish of his soul was inexpressible. But he did not 
despair: he believed that good was commensurate with evil, and 
that there did not exist a disease for which the goodness of Pro- 
vidence had not provided a remedy. Under this impression he 
applied himself with fresh ardour to investigate this novel dis- 
ease. He ransacked his library, and pored over every book that 
treated of the yellow fever. The result of his researches, for a 
While) was fruitless. The accounts of the symptoms and cure 
eTthe disease, by the authors he consulted, were contradictory, 
and none of them appeared altogether applicable to the prevail- 
ing epidemic. He had, among some old papers, a manuscript 
account of the yellow fever as it prevailed in Virginia in the year 
1741, which was given to him by Dr. Franklin, and had been 
written by Dr. Mitchell of Virginia. This was read with attention. 
In it a remark was made, “ that evacuation by purges was more 
necessary in this than most other fevers, and that an ill-timed 
scrupulousness about the weakness of the body was of bad con- 
sequence in these urging circumstances/ 9 Solid reasons were 
given in support of this opinion, and it was'added, “I can affirm' 
that I have given a purge in this case, when the pulse has been 
so low that it could hardly be felt, and the debility extreme; yet 
both one and the other have been restored by it." This single 
sentence was the groundwork of Dr. Rush’s subsequent success- 
ful practice. 

u From these words a new train of ideas suddenly broke in 
upon his mind. He was led to believe that the weak and low 
pulse generally observed in this fever, which had hitherto deter- 
red' 1dm from the use of strong evacuating medicines, was the 
effect of debility from an oppressed state of the system. His 
reasoning powers taught him to distinguish between this and 
an exhausted state. His fears from large evacuations were in 
amoment dissipated. He adopted Dr. Mitchell's theory and, 
. practice, {and resolved to Follow them. It remained now enly to 
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fix upoo a suitable purge to answer the purpose of freely die* 
charging the contents of the bowels. Calomel, in doses of ten 
grains, quickened by ten or fifteen grains of jalap, was prefisr- 
red. The effects of tins powder, especially when repeated ac- 
cording to circumstances, not only answered, but far exceeded 
his expectations. It perfectly cured four out of the first five 
patients to whom he gave it, notwithstanding some of them 
were advanced several days in the disesse.” 

Reflecting on the vast compass of Dr. Rush’s acquirements 
and exertions as s scholar, an author, a practitioner of medicine, 
end a man of public business, his able eulogist makes the fid* 
lowing judicious and important remarks: 

“ It is matter of wonder, how a physician who had so many* 
patients to attend; a professor who had so many pupils to in* 
struct, could find leisure to write so much, and at the same time 
so well. Our wonder will cease whenk is known that he suffer- 
ed no fragments of time to be wasted, and that he improved 
every opportunity of acquiring knowledge, and used all prscti- 
i cable means for retaining and digesting what be bad acquired* 
In his early youth he had the best instructors, and in every pe- 
riod of his life great opportunities for mental improvement. 
He was gifted from heaven with a lively imagination, a retentive 
memory, a discriminating judgment, and he made the most ef 
all these advantages. From boyhood till his last sickness, he 
was a constant and an indefatigable student. He read much, but 
thought more. His mind was constantly engrossed with at least 
one literary inquiry, to which, for the time, he devoted his undi- 
vided attention. To make himself matter of that subject, he 
read, he meditated, he conversed. It was less his custom to 
rea a book through, that) to read as much of sll the authors 
within his reach, as bore on the subject of his present inquiry. 
His active mind brooded over the materials thus collected, com- 
pared his ideas, and . aced their relations with each other, md 
fro® the whole drew his ow ; conclusions. In these end simi- 
lar mental exercises, he was habitually and almost constantly 
employed and daily aggregated and multiplied his intellectual 
stores. In thi manner h f> sound judgment w;as led to fans 
those new combinations which constitute principles in science. 
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He formed acquaintances with hit literary fellow eitUenttad 
weD-informed stranger* who visited Philadelphia! and draw 
bom them every atom of information he could obtain* by cot- 
verting on tho subjects with which they were heat srquiimed 
He extracted to largely from the magazine of kno wl e dg e dope* 
died in the expanded mind of Dr. Franklin* that he mentioned 
te me many yeare ago* fait intention to write a book with tho 
tide of Frankliniana* in which he propoted to collect thefrug- 
meats of wisdom which he had treasured in hit memory* at they 
fell from the lipa of this great original genius* To Dr« Ruth 
every place was a school* every one with whom ho converted 
was a tutor. He was never without a book* for when he had no 
other the book of nature was before him* and engaged hi* atten- 
tion. In his lectures to his pupils he advised them to u lay eve*» 
ry person they met with* whether in a packet boat* a stage wa- 
goo* or a public road* under contribution* for facts on phymeai 
subjects.” What the professor recommended to them* he prae* 
deed himself. His eyes and ears were open to tee* hoar* and 
profit by every occurrence. The facts he received bom per* 
sons in all capacities are improved to some valuable purpose. 
He illustrates one of his medical theories by a feet communism 
fed by tL butcher; another from an observation mads by a mad- 
man* in tho Pennsylvania hospital. In his scientific work on thte 
diseases of the mind* he refers frequently to poets* and pafthm# 
larly to Shakspeare* to illustrate the history of madness* and apo- 
logises for it in the following words: “ They (poets) view the 
human mind in all its operations* whether natural or morbid, 
with a microscopic eye* and hence many things arrest their 
attention which escape the notice of physicians.” It maybe 
useful to students to be informed that Dr. Rush constantly kept 
by him a note-book* consisting of two parts* in one of which he 
entered facts as they occurred; in the other* ideas and ohserva- 
turns as they arose in his own mind* or were suggested by others 
in conversation. His mind was under such complete dtsciptiae* 
that he could read or write with perfect composure* in the midst 
of the noise of his children* the conversation of his family* add 
the common interrogatories of visiting patients. A very mode* 
rate proportion ^ef his time was devoted 40 sleep, and much' 
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less to the pleasures of the table. In the latter case, sit* 
tings were never prolonged but in conversation on useful sub- 
jects, and for purposes totally distinct from the gratification of 
appetite. In the course of nearly seventy years spent in tins 
manner, he attained a sum of useful practical knowledge that 
has rarely been acquired by one man in any age or country. 

It may be useful to survivors to be informed that his incessant 
labours, both of nlind and body, neither shortened his life, nor 
impaired 'hit health. In a letter I received from him in 1*03, he 
observes u I continue, through divine goodness, to enjoy, in the 
fifty-ninth year of my age, uncommon good health. 9 * In a letter 
written to his kinsman, our associate Dr. Finley in 1789, he ob- 
serves, w in my sixty-fifth year I continue to enjoy uncommon 
health, and the same facility in studying and doing business 
that I possessed five and twenty years ago. 99 And again, in an- 
other dated March 4th, 1813, about six weeks before his death, 
he observes: « through divine goodness, I continue to enjoy un- 
common health for a man in his sixty-ninth year. Now and then 
I am reminded of my age by light attacks of the tussis senilis, 
but they do not impair my strength nor lessen my facility in 
doing huainess." 

The peculiar views of Dr. Rush, in relation to the effects of 
American independence on the intellect of our country are thus 
stated by Dr. Ramsay. 

“ In this event he gloried, and from it he expected much 
good, and that of no common kind. While others counted on 
the increase of commerce, the influx of rjches, the high rank 
among nations which awaited the new formed states, Dr. Rush’s 
attention was preferrably fixed on the expansion of the human 
nund likely to grow out of independence. From the happy state { 
of things which left' every man at liberty to think what he plea- i 
sed, and to speak what he thought; to pursue his own interest 1 

and the impulse of his mind in any way he thoughtfbest, without I 

any control from privileged orders, dr the restraints of arbitnuy 
government, he anticipated a great increase of talents and know- j 
ledge. The progress of eloquence, of science, and of mind, is , 
all its various pursuits, Was considered by him as the neceastfy ] 
offset of republican constitutions, and in the prospect of them he 
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rejoiced. Nor was he disappointed, for, in a lecture delivered in 
November 1799, he observes, “ From a strict attention to the state 
of mind in this country, before the year 1774 and at the present 
time, I am satisfied the ratio of intellect is as twenty are to one, 
and of knowledge as an hundred are to one, in these states, com- 
pared with what they were before the American revolution.” 

Many of his observations respecting the education of American 
youth, besides being original, are peculiarly excellent. The fol- 
lowing being of this description, deserve to be extensively re- 
corded, and held, we think, in perpetual remembrance: 

“ He observes,” says his eulogist, “ that an education in our 
own, is to be preferred to an education in a foreign country. 
That the only foundation for a useful education, in a republic, 
ii'to be laid in religion. Without this there can be no virtue, and 
without virtue there can be no liberty; and liberty is the object 
and life of all republican governments/ He declares, 4 that he 
would rather see the opinions of Confucius or Mahomed incul- 
cated upon our youth, than see them grow up wholly devoid of 
a system- of religious principles. But the religion, he recom- 
mends is that of the New Testament/ He observes, ( all the 
doctrines and precepts of the Christian religion are calculated to 
promote the happiness of society, and the safety and well-being 
sf civil government. A Christian cannot fail of being a republi- 
can. The history of the creation of man, and of the relation of 
our species to each other by birth, which is recorded in the Old 
Testament, is the best refutation that can be given to the divine 
right of kings, and the strongest argument that can be used in 
favour of the original and • natural equality of all mankind. A 
Christian cannot foil of being a republican, for every precept of 
the Gospel inculcates those degrees of humility, self-denial, and 
brotherly kindness, which are directly opposed ta the pride of 
moo&rchy and the pageantry of a court. A Christian cannot fail 
•f being useful to the republic, for his religion teacbeth him 
that no man ‘ liveth to himself/ And, lastly, a Christian cannot 
fail of being wholly inoffensive, for his religion teacheth him, in 
all' things, to do to other? what he could wish, in like circumstan- 
ces, they should do to him/ 

a He recommends that 4 next to the. duty which young 
men owe to their Creator, a regard to their country be inculcated 
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upon them. Let our pupil be taught that he dee* not belong t® 
Hunel^ but that he is public property. Let him be taught ts 
tore Us family; bet let him be taught at the same time that he 
must forsake and even forget them, when the wtlfcre of hb 
c oun try requires it He must lore private life; but he mutt de- 
cline no station, however public or responsible it may be, whm 
called to it by the suffrages of bis fellow cldcens. lie must Ion 
popularity; but he must despise it when set in competition vk! 
the dictates of his judgment, or the real interest of hia country. H« 
must love character and hare a due sense of injuries; but he 
must be taught to appeal only to the laws of the state,, to defend 
the one and punish the other. He must avoid neutrality in al 
questions that divide the state; but be must shun the rage and 
acrimony of party spirit* He must be taught to love Ms fefev 
creatures in every part ef the world; but he must cherish wid 
a more intense and peculiar affection the citizens of the United 
S tat e s # He must be indulged occasionally in amusements; bsf 
he must be taught that study and business should be his primt* 
pal pursuits in life. He must love life, and endeavour to acqths 
as many of its ceatvemences as possible, by industry and econo- 
my; but he must be taught that his life c is not hit own* whm < 
the safety of Ms country requires it 9 

“ He asserts that “eloquence is die first acoomplkhraentia 
a republic, and often sets the whole machine of government in 
morion. Let our youth therefore be instructed in this art. We 
do not octet it too highly, when we attribute as much to tht 
power of eldquence as to the sword in bringing about the Ame- 
rican revolution.” 

His sentiments in relation to commerce are such as charac- 
terise the enlightened American patriot They are worthy to be 
engraven ea tablets of adamant, and hung up In every legisla- 
tive hall in the union. 

“ He considers “ commerce as the best security against the 
influence of hereditary monopolies of land, and therefore the 
surest protection against aristocracy, and as next to religion in 
humanising mankind, and as the means of uniting the differ ent 
nations of the world together by the ties of mutual wants anf 
obligations.” 
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Although Dr. Rush was eminent in many things, it will, we think, 
hereafter appear, when time shall have passed an irreversaUbe 
decision on his character, that his principal eminence consisted 
In his excellence as a practical physician. Should his system of 
medicine, which he reared up by a life-time of toil and industry, 
fike that of aU his illustrious predecessors, be reduced to a l ruiQ, 
and even the principles which composed it be. neglected or far- 
gotten, still trill his practice be remembered, and revered an 
authority for the treatment of the diseases of our country. Hn 
relation to this point, the observations of Dr. Ramsay are worthy 
of a place m the memory of every practitioner of medicine: 

M Ar. Rua>h -.was a great practicfd physician. In the Jtreat- 
jpeut qS diseases he w«i .eminently successful, and in describing 
$?ir s ym pto m s and ^explaining their causes, h e was uncom- 
moqly accurate. Nor is this matter, of wonder, for he was mi- 
Aptely ^cqtupnt^d w^h the histories pf diseases of all ages, coiy*- 
aupd occupations. The ^nnals of medicine cannot produce 
jnjtcccpnt of any >great epidemic disease, that has visited our 
4Mth An any age or country) .which is more minute^ accurate, 
and qo m pto t ply satisfactory, than ^r., Rush’s description of the 
yePow lexer of 1793, in ^tagielphia. Had he never wro^e an- 
other line, tins alone, would haye i^mprtalized^us name. He was 
a physician of no common cast. His prescriptions Were not 
confined to doses of medicine, »but to the regulation of the diet, 
air, dress, exercise, and mental actions of his patients, so as to 
prevent disease, and to make healthy men and women from 
invalids. IHs preeminence ;as a physician, oyer so many, of his 
eotataporaries, arose from the Jcdlowing t^cumst,^!^^ 

“.hie carefully studied the,.$Rum^\ip ? whi^h h e . Jived, an$l 
the symptoms of acute <mA ctewuup disepsps; therein prevalent, 
the different ibabita and constitutions of hi*, patients* and yaried 
Ida . prescriptions with their strength, age, and sex. He marked 
t)ie influence of different seasons upon the same disease,, and 
varied ,;hb practice accordingly. He observed sn4 reepyded the 
influence of successive .epidemic diseases upon. each oth^r, and 
the. hurtful. as. well as salutary, effects, of . his remedip s, and there- 
by acquired a knowledge of the character of the reigning 
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disease, in 'every successive season. His notes and records of 
the diseases which have taken place in Philadelphia for the last 
forty-four years, must be of incdculable value to his son and 
■successor. In attendance upon patients, Dr. Rush’s manner was 
so gentle and sympathizing, that pain and distress were leas 
poignant in his presence. On all occasions he exhibited the 
manners of a gentleman, and his conversation was sprightly, 
pleasant and instructive. His letters were peculiarly excellent; 
for they were dictated by a feeling heart, and adorned with the 
effusions of a brilliant imagination. His correspondence ms 
extensive, and his letters numerous; but every one of them, as 
far as can be known to an individual, contained something ori- 
ginal, pleasant and sprightly. I can truly say, that in the coarse 
of thirty-five years* correspondence and friendly intercourse, I 
never received a letter from him without being delighted and 
improved, no? left his company without learning something. 
His observations were often original, and when otherwise fir 
from being insipid; for he had an uncommon way of expressing 
common thoughts. He possessed in a high degree those talents 
which engage the heart. He took so lively an interest in eveiy 
thing that concerned his pupils, that each of them believed him- 
self to be a favourite, while his kind offices to all, proved that 
he was the common friend and father of them all.** 

Dr. Ramsay’s observations on the effect of an early determi- 
, nation to become eminent, should be treasured up in the m «d 
of every youth who devotes himself to medicine: 

“ From his early youth he (Dr. Rush) resolved to be a great 
man, and a great man he became. Diligence conquers the hard- 
est things. Intense desire of knowledge rarely fails of gaming 
its object This laudable ambition was a security against vice 
and folly. It was also a fence placed round his virtues: but theft 
was a stronger one; an exalted sense of moral obligations, found- 
ed on the system of divine truth, as revealed in the holy Scrip- 
tures. Of this he gave a strong proof in the conformity of Us 
life to the precepts of the Gospel. For the Scriptures he had 
die highest reverence, and often referred to them in his conver- 
sation and letters, and also in his lectures, and from them drew 
several ingenious illust ratio ns of his medical opinions/’ 
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We shell close our extracts from the Eulogy by Dr. JRam-. 
say, with the following animated and eloquent passages 

“ In these and several other ways, particularly by his pen 
and his practice, Dr. Rush supported the cause of morality and 
religion in our country, and superadded the character of a 
Christian to that of a scholar. Such was the tenor of the life of 
our illustrious countryman, who is now no more! No more the 
ornament of the first medical school in America! No more the’ 
instructor, the delight, and the admiration of that portion 6f our' 
youth which is destined to take care of the healths and lives of 
their fellow citizens! No more die -medical luminary of our 
western world! But he has not ceased to exist. His soul, at this 
moment, lives in some part of the universe; and his body, though 
now mouldering in the dust, Revelation assures us, at some fa-' 
tore time, will rise from the grave, and commence a new and Im- 
mortal fife. Let us therefore be comforted. Death is not an eter- 
nal sleep. Its effects are only temporary. In due time they will ’ 
all be done away, as though they ne’er had been. A reunion 
of his soul and body will constitute the same person, and the ’ 
identical Dr. Rush, whom we this day lament as dead, will as- 
suredly live again, and live forever and ever. In this world he 
sought for knowledge, as the thirsty traveller in a sandy desert 
seeks for water; and in his course of neatly seventy years, he 
acquired an uncommon stock of it, and rejoiced in his success: 
but who can tell what will be the amount of his acquisitions and 
consequent pleasure in the ensuing seven hundred years, seven 
thousand, or if you. please, seven millions of years, blest with * 
the beatific vision of the omniscient God? But I forbear; the 
mind sinks beneath the weight of the sublime and happy desti- 
nies of those who are the reconciled friends of the u God of 
Knowledge." 

After noticing the time and manner of the death of Dr. Rush, 
together with his age, which was sixty-eight years and three 
months, the Rev. Dr. Staugbton bursts forth into a strain of elo- v 
quent, sublime, and impressive declamation: 

“ The bells, with muffled tongue, tolled not the tidings of hrs 
death. He had forbidden them. He had seen in his practice ill 
effectr result to his patients from the intelligence they have 
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conveyed, attd Wished as to himself, thVCt testiiWbtites of perftnal 
respect shbhld bi sacrificed to public g6o& Oor &rie?nVHfc foJte. 
No more shall we hear his luminous and oracular instruction!, 
ip the parlour circle or from the professor’s chair. The eye of 
intelligence has lost its brightness. The furrowed cheek offers 
its channels ho longer to the tears of sympathy. The whitened 
locks engage our reverence no more. Death has changed the 
countenance, and the meek light of wisdom it exhibited hss 
vanished. A minister of health, no more shall we see him rol- 
ling through our streets in his plain vehicle, the faithful African 
at his side. No more shall be dispel the gloom from the ebsa* 
bars of disease, hear the blessings of convalescents* or alleviate 
the struggles of expiring life. His loved habitation, the temples 
of devotion, welcome his footsteps no more. 

“ He has lived for his country; and in a special degree, citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, he has lived for you . The consciousness 
of your loss, and your gratitude for his toils, you have evinced 
by that general sadness which overspread the city when report 
announced Dr. Ruth is dead . From crowded windows and 
streets, as to the church-yard his remains were borne, the 
countenances of thousands had, in common with those of the 
long procession of divines, physicians, philosophers, merchants 
and tradesmen, but owe expression . To have given utterance to 
the universal feeling, you need only have exclaimed, our Jalher! 
our friend is no morel 99 

In the same style of elevated oratory the eulogist depicts the 
attainments and character of the mind of Dr. Rush: 

“ His acquaintance with the sciences was general. If into 
some his leisure and his inclination had prevented his wading 
deeper than to collect the pebble and the shell, from the pro- 
found of others he brought up and exhibited the pearl and the 
gem. His progress in universal knowledge was assisted greatly 
by his powers of retention. What he had once inscribed on the 
tablet of his memory was rarely effaced. It was one Of the apho- 
risms of lord Bacon, « reading makes a full man, writing a 
correct man, and speaking a ready man.” Dr. Rush was always 
full, correct, and ready. His reading was extensive. He marked 
down every idea that had any claim to originality, beauty, encr- 
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Hfi or useftiloess. Few men ejer collected from books and life* 
so large a body of literary and medicinal apostates and facta as 
himself. His memoranda are a rich museum# His penetration 
could detect the gold in its ore, and discover mines where 
thousands saw only desert. Sometimes he had recourse to what 
the rhotoricians call topical memory, and his recollection would 
receive aid from a knot, or the fixing the eye for a few mo- 
ments on some object occurring frequently to his senses: but 
the vigorous interest he felt in ail his engagements* and his cor- 
rect arrangement of ideas in his mind, rendered such auxilia- 
ries not frequently necessary. 

“ The mind of professor Rush was characterized by a manly 
independence. In science, religion, and medicine, he was an 
eclectic. His intellect was a Columbus, mistaking sometimes 
the nature and. extent of discovery, but delighting in voyage, 
calm, persevering, and successful. Longinus represents liberty 
as the nurse of genius: genius does honour to its foster-mother. 
With greater emphasis than Watts might Rush have exclaimed: 

Ct*t*A itUtt tyrStufeti of 

That ksdi the feme* ratal tke tchsofo 

In mat h shaian of (atma and rule*, 

My genius storms her throne. 

No more, ye slaves, with awe profound. 

Beat the dull track nor danoe the round. 

Loose hands and quit th’ enchanted ground. 

Knowledge inrites us each alone.” 

In colours no less glowing, and in lines which mark the 
band of a master, the political portrait of the professor is this 
sketch: 

« The tumult of political life ill agrees with the silent pt)r~ 
suits of science. But Dr. Rush was a patriot; a decided whig. 
When he saw the interests of his beloved country endangered, 
he sprung into the lines of the foremost to assert her rights. His 
early exertions, his bold conceptions, the nervous effusions, of 
his pen, and the mild intelligence of his counsels, assisted in 
lifting the colonies of America into free and independent states. 
He sat in congress in the year 1776, and has enrolled his name 
on the sacred charter of American liberty. He was elected 
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member of the state convention for the adoption of the federal 
constitution. Under his parent state he never held an y office; 
and under the genera! government was only treasurer of the 
mint. The cause of freedom, and the universal happiness of 
man, were dear to his inmost heart. He exulted for jo y as he 
beheld their approach, as exults foe Siberian on his loftiest 
mountain, when after months of darkness he first views the re- 
turning sun. America shared his best affections, but he felt 
himself, 'like Cato, born for the human race.” 

The orator continues: 

« The niche in the temple of society, which professor Rush 
was peculiarly destined to fill, was that of a physician. Of this 
he was convinced, and to the science of medicine he directed 
the forces of his mind. Other studies were his visits; this was 
his home. His arm, like that of JLsculapius on his coins, was 
bared for medical exertion. His practice was large, and his la- 
bours Herculean; but notwithstanding his natural constitution 
was feeble, and required perpetual vigilance to preserve its 
tone, he so systematixed his engagements, as that by giving to 
each its hour, he could fulfil the claims of all. Hfs confidence 
in medical remedies was strong. He would seldom despair of 
cure or relief, until death tore the patient from his superintend- 
ance. The very idea of incuhible diseases was abhorrent from 
his judgment and feelings. He was of opinion, that for every 
disease the God of mercy had provided a remedy, and that ks 
non-discovery argued only the imperfection of the healing art 
He anticipated a millenial day, in which sickness would yield 
to temperance and medicine, as certainly as the shades of night 
to the radifnee of the mom. Such benevolent sentiments were 
not the illusions of eccentricity. He believed he was justified 
in his hopes by the progress of medical knowledge; but his con- 
fidence and zeal were animated and sustained, like the heart of 
Alexander at Jerusalem, by the page of sacred prophecy." 

The eloquence of Dr. Rush, which was certainly pleasing 
and impressive in a very eminent degree, is described with an 
eloquence no less impressive by the pen of Dr. Staughtom 
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u We hare seen that in his juvenile exercises k the deceased 
discovered an attachment to oratory mid belles lettres. This ta- 
lent, ripened, peculiarly fitted him to become a public lecturer. 
He was greatly charmed with the eloquence of Whitfield, and 
1ms been thought, notwithstanding the compass of his voice was 
more limited, to have acquired, I suspect involuntarily, some- 
thing of his emphasis and melodious tone. He always felt an 
interest in the sentiments he delivered. He was master of the* 
stroke that could grave truth on the memory, or throw into vi* 
bration all the strings of the heart. His last course of lectures 
are supposed, by his class, to have been equal in animation and 
effect with any he ever delivered. 

** I can never forget the close of his lectures in the spring of 
1813. I quote merely from memory. 1 And now gentlemen,' 
said he, < I bid you farewell. For the first time this season I have 
suet you with reluctance. Accept my thanks for your respect- 
ful and orderly attention to the doctrines I have taught you. 

, Happy should I have been to. have invited you frequently 
through the winter to my family. 1 have no doubt I should have 
•keen edified and pleased with your company: but domestic af- 
fliction has prevented me.' He would have gone on, but bis 
countenance suddenly reddened, and the big tears fell from his 
eyas. The class recollected the trying circumstances of a be- 
loved son. Again he attempted to read— h e could not. His 
aged hand raised insensibly with grief, fell heavy on the desk— 
he bowed to retire. * Seme of the class attempted to express 
their feelings by clapping, but they were not able. The emotion 
wan not to be uttered. Every youthful eye seemed to say, vene- 
rable father, God Almighty be thy eufifiorter! 

* A more powerful touch of natural, unpremeditated and pe- 
netrating eloquence I never witnessed." 

To exhibit the greatness of Rush in its true dimension s,>the 
eulogist next observes; 

a Let it be remembered that professor Rush owed none of 
hie eminence to the diminutiveness of the talents of his asso- 
ciates. He was great in the midst of greatness. In the medi- 
cal department ef an university, where anatomy is made familiar 
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After noticing the u opposition and persecution** which Dr. 
Rush experienced in the course of his life, Dr. Staughton thus 
very properly reverses the picture: 

*SHia troubles were coaAterhalatoced with tokens txf pMk 
respect. In 1793, in aesttmony of his important services during 
the yellow fever, Ac board sf health presented him an ele- 
gant piece of plate, with- an appropikte.ismttption* In 1601, 
he Mas- addressed to answer certain queries which the Protein 
•pDvcnmHatt had ordered to he made on the eubjectofyeiloarle- 
vdr^ed a rotern he received from ithe king a coroqatinfl .meddi. 
The thanks of thekhtg of Spain, >in 1806, ware ieedered him for 
his Answer to same queries on tbe. subject hf the same diassse* 
In 180T,:fro» the queen of Etruria, a tribute to A is talents, be 
-received a gold medal. During the same year he. became s 
member of the National Institute, otass of fine arts, at Paris, and 
the year folio wing a member of the society of the School of Fky- 
aic. there. In 1811 he received a diamond. ring from she empe- 
ror of Russia, as a compliment to his medical character. While 
distinguished by these honours from abroad, at home he enjoyed 
the respect and love of thousands. 

“ In the temples of J£sculapius tablets were hung up record* 
ing the diseases which his skill and genius had cured. Look 
up— behold the tablet containing the cures of the great Phila- 
delphia physician. 

“ Read the testimony of a youth: 

* *Twaa in the circle of the gay I stood, 

8dtl 'vronM bate color’d! Nature posh’d him bach, 
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*U* next the record of the poet: 

“ Haw fine I shuddered o*tM brink of frka! 

M That thae is mine,” O Beak! “ to that I Mfc 
u Fain would I pay thee with eternity! 

“ H tt6 it thfe gratitude of age ahd wdakneds: 

“ Alive by miracle! or what is next, 

K Alive/* by Uush! “ if I am still alive, 

“ Who long have buried what gives fife to live; 

M FSrmbe& of nerrt, and energy df thought** 

* Another— but the record is too long. It is a record of 
nearly fifty years, and of thousands of eases; we cannot go 
through it. The names of many of you are there~*»mine it 
there.” 

The passage containing Dr. Staughton’s observations on the 
benevolence of the deceased shall close our extracts from his 
eloquent pamphlet. 

“ Among the virtues that characterize good men, some one* 
like a Penthesilea, is frequently seen more prominent than the 
rest. In professor Rush that virtue was benevolence. 

“ It was benevolence that induced him to visit the poor gratu- 
itously; to leave often on their table money to prooure them sup*, 
port, while he, like the man of Ross, 

* Prescribes, attends, the uted’dD* m dkca *iflf gives* 

w Benevolence attached him to the worthy abolition society of. 
this city, for improving the condition of the African race, to 
whose constitution his name is appended* of which, since August, 
1803, he has been unanimously chosen president at every annu- 
al election, and whose funds have been increased by his be* 
quests. It was this led him, among the first of bis fellow cid~. 
sens, to design the African episcopal church, and promote ethos 
similar establishments in the city. Of this the grateful Africans 
were sensible, who solicited leave to walk to the grave before 
bis body, hung their pulpits in mourning, and delivered their 9U» 
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lettered and affectionate eulogiums to his memory. It was bene- 
volence suggested bis elegant Dream on the Paradise of Negre 
Slaves. Benevolence inspired in his mind the ardors of a How- 
ard, and urged him,^r#r in the weetem world, to the attempt te 
alleviate the miseries and lessen the crimes of prisons. It was 
this constrained him to inquire into the effects of public punish- 
ments on society, and into the consistency of the punishment of 
murder by death, with reason and Revelation. It was benevolence 
dictated his ingenious plan of a peace office for the United States. 
Benevolence converted into pleasure his visits to yonder superb 
mansion of mercy, the Pennsylvania hospital. It was this render- 
ed the cell of the maniac the seat of his humane observation, 
and prepared him to offer to the world his immortal work on the 
Diseases of the Mind. It was this, associated with his love of or- 
der, that during the thirty years he was physician to that excel- 
lent establishment, made him never ten minutes absent at the 
' hour of prescribing, unless sickness obstructed. It was the spi- 

[ rit of benevolence prompted him to offer information to Euro- 

' peans disposed to migrate to the United States. It was this 

led him to exhibit, as a pattern to his classes, the humanity of 
of Boerhaave, who, it is said, in his attendance upon the poor, 
discovered more solicitude and punctuality than in his attendance 
upon his rich patients. Asked by a friend his reason for so do- 
ing, he answered, “ I esteem the poor my most profitable p*» 
tients, for God is their paymaster/* It was this conducted Dr. 
Rush to the jail where lay, confined for debt, a friend to whose 
family in prosperity he had long been physician. He offered him 
his sympathies. He did more! he introduced into his hand i bo- 
dy of bank notes, amounting to more than the sums he had ever 
obtained for his services. He insisted on his receiving it, and 
departed, content with the approbation of him, who in the judg- 
ment will say, * I was in prison, and he came unto me! M 

We shall dismiss this article, by briefly remarking, that we 
have prepared it rather from a sense of duty, than under the in- 
fluence of that lively impulse and enthusiastic glow which, on- 
less a writer feel, it is impossible for him to arrive at excellence 
in any performance. If we have not, while writing, laboured ai- 
der actual discouragement, we have been sensible at least of « 
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want of animation and zeal, from a consciousness that the result 
of our labours is shortly to be forgotten. For no sooner will 
the life of Dr. Rush from his own pen appear, than all other bio- 
graphical notices of him will sink into obscurity. 

C. 


REMARKS ON MELU8H*S TRAVELS. — FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. Ojlpscbool* 

Whils committing to pqper the observations which follow* 
, 1 have full in my view the prohibitory laws of the Port Folio* in 
regard to admitting into its pages topics of religious or political 
controversy; and could 1 suppose* that my remarks did* in the 
smallest degree* encroach upon its regulations* I would much 
prefer suppressing them* to imposing upon you the task of con- 
sidering and rejecting them. But they do not* 1 trust* contravene 
the statutes of the establishment. 

Without further preface* then* they relate to a late decision* 
or rather an obiter dictum of Mr. John Mellish* the traveller* on 
the politics of America. A decision* which* however correct it 
may be* is not only extrajudicial* but arrogant in the extreme*, 
as proceeding from a man so lately come among us* and* conse- 
quently* very imperfectly acquainted with our affairs. It will be 
perceived* that in thus arraigning* what I call the interference 
of Mr. Mellish* I do not at all enter into the respective merits 
of our political parties; but merely censure the traveller for 
meddling with a business entirely foreign from his office* and 
to which* from his own showing, he is* as a violent party zealot* 
utterly incompetent to foym an impartial opinion* had he even 
been long enough in this country to possess the requisite evi- 
dence on which to found one. Although in ^is assumed capa- 
city of judge, he has nonsuited the federalists, yet* by the charge 
1 prefer against him* he would be equally culpable had he de- 
rided against their opponents; and hence* I presume it is evi- 
dent* that this essay baa no feature of political controversy. 
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I have paid that Mr. Mellish ha? |howp himself a party zea- 
lot; and eyen passing by, among other things, the very tplerapt 
notice pf Mr. Paine and his writings, c*n we doubt the £act| 
when we advert to the enthusiasm he displays on the JLdpibtirgb 
dinner, on the birth-day of Mr. Fox, on which occasion our tra* 
teller, notwithstanding that he is shocked at the virulence and 
indecency of our newspapers, had no repugnance to a toast, 
which, somewhat harshly and in d e corously, it must be confessed, 
devoted lord Melville to the gallows. But Mr* Mellish is only 
a gWly nwu qn thy Q0*r life of tfe water. What hw that to 
do, it may be asked, with the party contests in America? To 
enter into an exposition of the principles of this connexion, 
would involve me in a discussion that might militate with the 
ordinances of your magazine, and therefore I shall merely eon- 
tent myself with an observation, which has been sufficiently 
dwelt upon by others; .and that is, that party spirit, since the 
commencement of the French revolution, is not confined to the 
•exclusive concerns of a country, as formerly, hut is coextensive 
with the civilized, or rather the Christian world. Thu spirit 
has superseded that attachment to the native soil, whieh his of- 
ten blindly embodied men in contests the most sanguinary; and, 
like the feud of the Guelphs and Gibelmes, has induced a com- 
mon cause among individuals of communities, as remote in ge- 
ographical position as in civil institution; and hence it is, that 
the party-feelings of Mr. Mellish readily find matter of congeni- 
ality and assimilation on the American side of the water. But, 
certainly, it is the essence of all uncharitableness for a stranger, 
u at one fell swoop,’? to demolish, as far as in him lies, the good 
name and reputation of a party, already labouring under a suffi- 
cient share of prejudice. And what would Mr. Mellish himself 
think, were I, instead of him, the European traveller in Ame- 
idea, who, assuming the garb of perfect neutrality, and availing 
myself of the authority derived from the authorship of a brace 
of pretty bulky and imposing tomes, should boldly denounce die 
administration of the United States, and say, that the merits of 
the party question that agitated the country, were wholly on the 
side of their adversaries? Would he not think I had exceeded 
my function? 
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Venturing no lunger on this subject, I with pleasure sub- 
joint thet I see much more to commend then reprehend in the 
general tenor of the work before us. The traveller seems dis- 
posed to do justice to pur country and national character; and* 
bating some unequivocal symptoms of Caledonisnism, he may 
be called a liberal man. Rut no more would I take his decisions 
on matters of taste upon trust, than I would his ifi*e dixit * on 
politics. No man, indeed, that I have ever met with, seems 
better qualified to declare, with one of his countrymen 1 have 
heard of, M I am na prejudiced, nor national; but of a* the 
world, gi’ me a Scoatchman.” At any rate, with him, there is 
no music worth hearing but Scotch, nor any dancing that, in his 
eyes, has animation or grace, that does not cause the foot of the 
jigger to beat the floor with the rapidity of a pewterer’s hammer, 
and his whole frame to imitate the violent gesticulations of a 
Neapolitan, capering for a cure to the bite of a tarantula* The 
poor Gallic cotillons, in which the company were simply amusing 
themselves at Princeton, are belaboured without mercy, be- 
cause not in the quick time and shuffle of a Highlander's reel. 
Nor is the traveller less partial to the literature, than to the 
glees and jigs of his country. He quotes none but Scotch po- 
ets, and calls Burnt his favourite bard* thereby pretty plainly 
giving him the precedence erf Shakspeare and Milton and Pope. 
In a word, Mr- Mettisb is brimfull of that amiable and mollify- 
ing naivtte, which is ascribed to the Swiss, when labouring un- 
der, or just falling into, the malsdie du pny*; and, however ap- 
plicable to him, among others of his nation, may be Wilkes** 
sarcastic motto, of no* fiatriam Jvfitnuoy it is evident that, in 
quitting his country, he has not abandoned his partialities to h; 
apd, consequently, may be supposed to have predilections of 
otiier kinds; and by no means to be that sheet of white paper 
that would receive and reflect, without mixture or alloy, the 
true, genuine impression of American politics. If I have mf 
thing further to object to the work, it U, that my ear is not en- 
tirely gratified with the traveller’s unvaried phraseology, of go- 
ing by the stage, by a beet, by a flat, by a horse, he. he. In 
America, indeed, we talk of going by land or by water, but never 
put the *y to the vehicle which carries ua. 
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Thus much in return for the political dogmas of a European, 
who seems to think, that either his birth in the old world, or Ms 
province of book-making in the new, or both, invest him with 
the prerogative of passing sentence, without ceremony, upon 
the public conduct and motives of a very large and respectable 
portion of the members of this great community. 

Air America*? 


FOB THE PORT FOUO.— PLAN OF A NATIONAL BURIAL GROUND. 
Mr. Oldschooi* 

The necessity of forming a distinct national character in the 
United States, is fully manifested by the present state of our 
political dissensions, and I therefore presume that you will not 
refuse a place to a few remarks, which point out the practica- 
bility of an object so desirable. It would be, perhaps, superflu- 
ous to investigate at length the causes of these dissensions, and 
to inquire why the formation of that national character has been 
delayed. They have their origin, we suspect, partly from causes 
beyond the reach of legislative precaution — in some degree from 
the peculiarities in our local situation, which time alone can cor- 
rect; and not a little too from the number of distinct sovereign- 
ties composing our union, which rather tend to repress that 
large, expansive, and comprehensive sympathy, without which 
no national character can exist. This evil was seen and dreaded 
by Washington in bis dying hours; for in his will he provided 
for the establishment of a college, at the seat of government, 
formed on principles purely national. The passage, to which I 
allude, is as follows: 

M I proceed, after this recital, for the more correct under- 
standing of the case to declare, that as it has always been a 
source of serious regret with me, to see the youth of these Uni- 
ted States sent to foreign countries for the purposes of educa- 
tion, often before their minds were formed, or they had imbibed 
any adequate ideas of the happiness of their own, contracting, 
too frequently, nob only habits of dissipation mid extravagance. 
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but principle* unfriendly to republican government, and to the 
true and genuine Ubertiee of mankind , which, thereafter, are 
rarely overcome. For these reasons, it has been . my ardent wish 
to see a plan devised, on a liberal scale, which would have a 
tendency to spread systematic ideas through all parts of this 
rising empire, thereby to do away local attachments and state 
prejudices, as far aslhe nature of things would, or indeed ought 
to admit, from our national councils. Looking anxiously forward 
to the accomplishment of so desirable an object as this is, in my 
estimation* my mind has not been able to contemplate any plan 
more likely to effect the measure, than the establishment of a 
university in a central part of the United States, to which the 
youths of fortune and talents from all parts thereof, might be 
sent for the completion of then: education in all the branches of 
polite literature, in the arts and sciences, in acquiring know* 
ledge in the principles of politics and good government; and, 
as a matter of infinite importance, in my judgment, by associ- 
ating with each other, and forming friendships in juvenile years, 
be enabled to free themselves, in a proper degree, from those: 
local prejudices jand habitual jealousies which have just been 
mentioned, and which, when carried to excess, are never failing 
sources of disquietude to the public mind, and pregnant of mis-' 
chievous consequences to this coubtry. Under these impres- 
sions* so fully dilated, 

Item . I give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the fifty shares 
which I hold in the Potowmac company, under the aforesaid 
acta of the legislature of Virginia, toward the endowment of a 
university, to be established within the limits of the district of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the general government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering band toward it? 
and until such seminary is established, and the funds arising on> 
these, shares shall be required for its support, my further will 
and djesire is, that the profitaceipiiug therefrom, shall,* whenever 
the dividends are made, be laid out in purchasing , stock in the 
bank of Columbia, .or. some other bank, at the discretion of my 
executors, or by the treasurer . of the United States for the time 
being, under the direction of Congress, provided that honoura- 
ble body should, patronise. the measure*, and -the dividends pro- 
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•••ding from the purchase of such stock ate to be vested is 
more stock, and so on, until a sum adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of Ike object is obtained, of which I hate not the smallest 
doubt before many years pass away, even if no aid oreoceutage- 
mentis given by legislative authority, or from any other source.” 

Slither a certain number of students were to be sent from 
every state, and the father of his country fettered himself tbit 
such an intercourse would, in time, eradicate these deep-rooted 
jealousies, or at all events, mitigate their msfigaant nature. It 
is with a profound diftdence that I venture to differ from m 
authority so weighty; but this plan, though certainty konoanMs 
and useful, appears to me te comprehend more of speculum* 
than of immediate practical benefit. Speculation b tomstbing 
loo cold end undefined for the enlargement and cmsoUdatioa of 
our sympathies* The' young men who had received their in- 
struction in the national university, must have their time en- 
grossed by matters ' of science merely. The prime object for 
which they assembled would be lost; and* even admitting tfcft 
friendships were thus famed amongst the members, still the 
influences of those personal feelings on. the minds of the com- 
munity, must be of very partial and of very limited extent It 
depends on chance, and a thousand unforeseen incidents, whe- 
ther these boys shall afterwards he doomed to act importset 
parts on the theatre of life; and unless they do, their persotui 
influence, in extinguishing state jealousies, must be very slight, 
and the very object for whioh they have received their instruc- 
tion in the natianal university, will be completely defeated.— 
In short, I seriously doubt, whether any estabflshment of thb 
kind is calculated to counteract the evU. I question th* 
tber any thing, resting on speculation, will at all answer this 
object. No, sir. The plan, in my opinion, must he to seise m 
some subject of general sympathy, and to make that subject na- 
tional and permanent. Unless wo can carry the pa s si o n s of <mt 
countrymen with us in this project, we do nothing, or, perfaap, 
worse than nothing. Speculative inquiry may indded inform us of 
the necessity of this measure; but speculation itself can newer be 
proposed aa the project. It it acme of feeling, and notof urge* 
meat; and unless in our re se arche s we are able fo find soamsefr* 
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ject exciting * general and comprehensive sympathy >it is it nit 
<• attempt such a pn\jetb If it be paired whether A«« itlqr 
subject calculated to inapira such general interest, I reply proud* 
Igr i» the affirmative. Both parties are contending whkh ahali kt> 
nour oar tad he root the most; and, what is a whimsical fact, 
neither part y wilt believe their opponents sincere ht the admin** 
tiea which they offer midst all this political uproar, nc ver t hela aa 
our gallant countrymen are still honoured, and if all our dbsen- 
aisas wtrald eventuate thus, I should afanost he tempted to sit* 

claim eat* fterfiefu*! 

The pepalar tong .of Tsakea Doodle is a striking and l«dfi 
croua evidence of the want of something national in ear thdih 
ter, sad of oor readiness even to adopt any thug for watt df 
something better. This tune was ocCaaien&Hy stag aad playdd 
by the Neweagiandsrs as a matter of sport only, aad waa tdkta 
because it might he set to almost any measure. The British 
playtd it in derision when they first landed in Bo stem When 
Fortune favoured our revolutionary exertions, k played tip 
the N e wenglanders to retort the contempt of the British. From 
that time to the present it has been our only net$bnsl tunev net* 
withstanding those who have adopted it hate laughed at it afe> 
since. 

In casting about for a cause capable of exciting the gjbp#. 
thy of every heart, it does appear to me that eengt es a hard 
atasriy furnished one to dur bands. They formerly passed- a rb* 
solution saBsiting the bedy of Washing tea, for tbepurposh of 
having the same buried at the' seat of government, tad at As 
expense! df the nations This resolution still retaah» dnperibraoe 
ed. Now ny. proposition is to render the bedfyef Washia gidn 
all of service to his country. Congress helve do v, hr my epi« 
min*,, an opportunity df redeeming With honour the pledge they* 
have oe lodg delayed. FUncusU have them' enl arg e the Sormwaf 
the or i gina l resolution, add So fimme .it ws to have a n a ti o na l bmi 
nd ground at the sdst of government, which might bo At pMta 
«£ sfcpultu re far tap American preeduneritiy dbdaguMM. F 
Would have thia ground sunotadfcd by S strong andnf**«y Wal, 
with a majestic arch tbrdwn over it* lsartingcralfa spacOMthe 
top large enough fig the wdmiaekm of Kgiti tedbduld bd’MpF 
tot. It. 5 J 
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• Carefully locked, a Ad a particular person should be entrusted 
with the- key, whose duty it should be to have the care of the 

-glbce* He should attend the stranger who solicited admission to 
Hiis repository of the dead. None should receive the honour of 
Sn interment in this place but by the previous sanction of coa- 

* gross. When that body had expressed their determination that 
to honour the memory of a man, a committee should be appoint- 
ed, who should offer a golden medal as a premium to the Ame- 
rican artist who was capable of erecting the most superb monu- 
ment to the memory of the deceased. Cenotaphs congress might 
likewise decree to such of their countrymen who ha d rendered 
their names illustrious, and whose bodies could not be procured 
far' interment# The ashes of our Washington should - receive 
the honours of the first interment Next should repose those 
of Greene and our other revolutionary heroes tn order. Bat 
this place should not be restricted to the burial of heroes only. 
Any of our countrymen whose genius adorned the character of 
his country either in arms, legislation, or the arts, the rostrum, 
or the bar, should be a proper candidate for this hooour. It 
should be the Westminster abbey of America. On the fourth of 
July in every year I would have the doors of this sanctuary 
thrown open for indiscriminate admission. The president of 
the United States should, on that day, accompanied by all the 
heads’of departments, repair to this spot in solemn processionist 
which, time and place our declaration* of independence should be 
read over the grave of Washington. I would have this day, Mr. 
editor, observed as a solemn and affecting jubilee, in the pre* 
sence of those illustrious dead to whom we owe the blessings 
which we now enjoy. I am' confident that I do not now address 
a shgU heart that does not throb in unison with mine* Let me 
further state, that time is always required to mature the reve- 
rence which we feel on occasions like the present Had thisbem 
done by congress directly after our declaration of independence, 
with what reverence would every American have repaired. !? the 
Spot where reposed the ashes of our national benefactor*. It is 
for want of something of this hind, some visible, august, and 
permanent memorial, that our notional sympathies are so dis- 
persed, and absorbed in the bickerings of party. I forbear* 
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urge several points of minor consideration indeed, but all tend- 
ing to the same object. For instance, what competition it would 
excite amongst American' artists to be the successful candidate 
to execute the monument! what enthusiasm it would kindle in 
die arts! and whose bosom does not beat with a generous amW- 
lion, When hb is told that he may, by his genius, be honoured, by* 
afartoberiilg in death by the side of 'Washington! What enthusi* 
asm would It not kindle in the minds of those on whom devolves 
the duty of defending their country's honour! Our ceremony' 
of inducting our chief magistrate into office is utterly 1 destitute 
of that dignity whifch the importance and solemnity ef the occa- 
sion donjands. The constitution indeed says that the oath must 
bo administered by the chief justice to the . president in the pre- 
sence of the sensfte* but is tfaaf any reason why preparatory so- 
lemnities should not be superadded? : We wilt suppose that the 
president, accompanied by the head* 6f departments, should 
pass to procession through this repository of illustrious dead,* 
p r ec ed e d by a band playing a solemn national dirge, with what 
dHFerebt feelings would be enter the senate chamber, to take 
the oath of office! Let congress further reflect, that they owe 
this to their country as a just retribution for not having buried 
the body of Washington, as they have been solemnly pledged to 
do by* their own resolution. , 

The plan which I now propose might easily be connected 
with other establishments, having for their object the formation 
ef a national character. Thus, for instance, it might be conne t- 
ed with the university contemplated by Washington. Medals 
might be awarded to the student who should compose the Wst 
leulogy to the meipory of one whose ashes were deposited in that 
place. This would serve to point the sympathies of the stu- 
dents^ anfl to give to the university that cast of nationality 
which Washington had in view. 

My countrymen do not seem to have considered the vast 
importance of death towards, if I maybe allowed the expression, 
the canonization of that expansive sympathy from which a na- 
tional character is ultimately formed. Our tittle party dissen- 
tions, our subordinate interests, our hostility, envy, and jealou- 
sies are bounded by the grave. The trete character of the iridi- 
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vjd»»l i« tbendelivered over to the judgment of impartial h*. 
#0*, * trifcWAl whence there 4 80 appeal- Severance for tfe 
dead, attested tar wagrofcw wwitwe »d sternly mm^m* 
pioieBgaaftd twaelidtiiH netfcnal sympathies- Wbenwe urnd 
those .c*##ef*etfd wafts, we rnero to breathe in their pi****, 
spd.to MMXh M bypomwl leuepcoHrsfc * portion of tbotentha. 
•mm whteh* when living, they inspired- No row who wishes to 
render Itiswwur iUvatrievr. ehher by art* or arms, in th* Soft 
iuthe cabinet, or ** the oven, can for » moment remain ime* 
4 We to wh powerful stimulants. 4 4 no 4s* the ronrol dety 
than the internet of the country m preserve tba ether of tins* 
whore 14e» wo devoted to her glory- Tin* is- the golf whet# 
which the notion wo pay worthy of souls to heroic; and It sever 
•boatmen found, not even amopgst the moot nuhleas savage* t» 
fail of producing a national feeting. When the Sythisns r*v 
trowed before Afoaeodf *, they relinquished their hemes mthsaft 
regret, wd plwg*d *tiU deeper amid* the gloom* of an tiftm fi 
t*Me wiWernw- When the Macedeaiaa monarch e e pw as b ed 
them fo r ro doing* they w«med him not to d4t«rh the banes ef 
<Wswt«!tor»- *• 


OBfOOTAL IXTTEBS OF GEMHLAL GSBBKB. 

TRI BOARD pr WAR, MORTH CAROLINA. 

C amp, CAarfotu, Ut cc. IS, 1710. 

qn*T|.nw*fl, 

lennnsNsn yon an the Uth of thu instant upon the subject 
of the commissary's department; and in tftaf letter informed je* 
that cpL Polk did not chnae to serve at the bead of this business 
qn account of his family, and that in consequence thereof I bid 
addressed col. Davie to engage in it. The colonel arrirH 
yesterday and is willing to embark in the business, provided he 
can have the department put upon such a footing as to emMe 
him to furnish the necessary supplies for the army* 

| have before mentioned the necessity of having eoe person 
appointed with foil .and ample powers to call forth the supplies 
from th* eoveyal districts and, tp apply them as the service msy 

« 
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•fqairc. Vofom tWa bo»»W it u> tint b*l#4» qp* py*; no 

q®w 9ft wh «*• mU Jww I* trt» bio 
Tim king of Pnwtio spooking upon tfc&aouhiMt, tay**'' Jtt* 
oMoaowy tffl.bc vary ctrc nm sp no t «• tb# itniw ofoommuHom* 
for if these gentlemen happen to be had mot), tb* stall will *uf- 
ftr fonfjderahlr^ wo wm thftefor* cndoswir fo fc*d*mp*r- 
hiten4a»t of kim»n probity, who will frequently and minutely 
twpine their proceedings *p4.4iro«t their soppliM,in sack • 
manner a* to correspond with tbft general’* opper*uooa.’’--« 
Such a person ip essentially necessary for this army; and as a 
commiaeary general or superintendent must always be made 
acquainted with the general’s intentions sometimes even before 
a movement is made, bis principles, secresy and discretion should 
be unquestionable. Colonel Davie is recommended td me as strck 
s person; and if the hoard are of the same opinion, I wish them 
(ogive him the appointment. ' He will net engage' unless bi5l 
poteen an ample; few he is not willing to bazard fais 'reputation,’ 
without a to prospect of succeeding. His ambition, popularity, 
good sense, and activity, give great reason to hope 1 he will exe- 
cute the- business to your satisfaction, so for as the 'poverty of 
the public and the wretched state of our finance shall put it hr 
Ids power. He must be authorized to displace all commissioner* 
of districts of counties who ore negligent er remiss in the dis- 
charge of their duty, and to impress provisions and supplies upon 
emergencies. Nothing short of this will enable him to give 
such anmiiM* to the commanding ofocer as he can depend 
upon with safety to himself and security to the country. 

It is my in tention to got governor Rutledge to invest him with 

0 umttor app o in tme nt for the state of South CarotfiUl end I 
rise mean to give him the appointment with the army, that b* 
nay direct the supplies of Virginia, ae well as the southern 

No time is to be lost is putting this bminats in a proper 
train, as the army is taking an entire nsw position, one part’ 
Upon the Pede*, the othsr upon the west side of the Catabaw. 

1 shall be with the division upon the PodCe, and gen. Morgan 
will t n eunpid the other. General Smallwood ie going to Mary- ’ 
land and will not return to the aaay until spring. 
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The derangetf*state of the hospital department 
quantity of store* now on hand, induce me to whb that* the hoard* 
Could provide softie articles for that department. Inclosed is an 
estimate of such as are absolutely necessary to render the eft i- 
dition of the sick tolerable. 

I also : send the board copy of a letter received from Mr. John 
Adams, from which you may see what you have to expect I 
hope the state will not trust to the shadow of security, but Bisks 
exertions proportionable to the danger which threaten h. 

I am, gentlemen, &c. * 

TB^ BOABB or WAX, BOBTH qABOMBA. 

Camfli CJutrlaUc* Dtc. IS, 1730. 

QisTUXiir, • 

Th* collections made by the comity cqpiftiisHoiiers for sup* 
plying jbe army with provision snd.foragq falls gruajiy short of 
the real and unavoidable consuiqption thereof! The different 
Suppties-aqe furnished on certificates giveo by the.qontuiemal 
forage masters and commissaries. The holders of those certifi- 
cates are nqt upon ap equal footing with those given by the 
commissioners, of thecountips;. the latter having a certain pro- 
portion of .salt; allowed on them and a plan fixed for their find 
redemption: whereas those given by. the continent*! officers 
have no settled mode of redemption, and appear of but little 
value to the possessors. This creates a reluctance Jq the tnfct- 
bitants to furnish the army, and operates to the injury of diet 
holders. For remedying both these evils I beg leave to suggest 
to the board the propriety of authorising the county collectors to 
take up those certificates given by the! continental officers, and 
give the inhabitants state certificates in their stead, and the cer- 
tificates given by the continental officers may serve at receipts 
for so much received for the use of the army. This is emit- 
ter of importance both to the inhabitants and the ardsy^ and jus- 
tice as well as policy renders some, regulations necessary. What- 
ever mode the wisdom of the board may suggest for removing 
the evil will be perfectly satisfactory to me. In any esse I hsj» 
something will be done to give satisfaction to the people sad for 
paving the way for our ohftdning supplies with os little dificttftjF 
as possible. I am, gentlemen, foe. 
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i HAJOB, GBHBBAL BA BOH STltlSN. 

Carnfi on. the JP«fcc,/)ec.28, If 80. 

Mr Dxar Babon, 

Your two lettefB of the 4th of this inst. I had the honour to 
receive. * 

Upon the whole I am sot sorry that general Lawson’* corps 
did not come on; they would have been of tittle use, their time 
of service being so short. Nor am I surprised at what you 
inform me respecting the officers of the Virginia tine. They 
have been too long neglected) and on that account) have been too 
much indulged in being at home, until all sense of duty and 
discipline are lost. The state either value their services too low 
.or have not the ability to provide for them which they are gene* 
tally thought to have. They are cither poor or blameable, which 
I am not able to determine. However, you must talk one lan- 
guage to the state and another to the officers. The state must 
be pressed to provide and the officers to obey. Our force is so 
small, and that which we have so badly provided, that it is of the 
highest importance reinforcements should come forward as fast 
as they can be equipped fit for service. And what renders it 
more necessary at this time is, the enemy have received a large 
.reinforcement, and our force is divided— one part of the army 
being with me at this place, and the other with gen. Margan an 
the west side of the Calabaw. This disposition was made partly 
from choice and partly from necessity. I soon found after my 
arrival at Charlotte that we could not be subsisted there; and the 
country has been so generally ravaged, that no position offered 
fofttvqurable a prospect as the one I have made choice of, > nor 
could I fix upon one better calculated to streighten the enemy's 
limits and give repose to our troops for improving their disci- 
pline, and I can you assure no army ever wanted it more. 

**Qin.- Small Wood has left this army and goiie to'the northward, 
ja Wy 'wkh the view of forwarding the recruits and the ‘supplies 
ftbmlf ary land, but principally to obtain a new ^mmisffonfrom 
congress, to be antedated a year or two before hts appointment, 
WMffc Heelahns ofright, founded on his own pretentions as well as 
ffifr'^ r riritege bf the state. He positively refuses to sufjnftftt'to your 
MBmaud^and some other general officers in the Hufc THisbe 
acquainted me with on my first arrival* atktT'^rrAte 
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lencjr general Washington u the subject, but hne received no 
answer. As Pam taoW without » single general officer with me in 
the camp except general Huger, who is a brigadier fbrthis ktsti, 
«nd is.ndt dnireds'of commanding othbr troops, it is my Wish 
you should come forward as soon as you have made the Note 
very arrangement in the Virginia line. We the no w In a otap 
«f repose, end could we get clothing we might improve eer 
discipline. Tour aid ih this and many other matters wM In 
essential -both to me and the service. 

1 have had no return yet respecting the ordnance de partm ent 
Wham is colonel Harrison? Please- to repeat your order on lift 
'business. General Weadon from the particular situation of Us 
-family is desirous of continuing in Virginia, and it is toy wbh 
you should indulge him until you shall hear farther from trie ah 
She subject, provided it do not interfere with your ar ran gement* 
nr the good of the service b> general: in that case he OB MS 
desire it. I am, tee. 


jOPfinmoN to the rsqnc. 

The fciWseg aeeeenL tttqgh aSmewhet (SksN, Ms 4e owe ofs 
astee pratfte linsigsatisii. ef tin rautd cf the tSarcSlrrt , and s» hrasOT y S> 
fos sene* «f several of the fndiaa trbes, is * vslosWs proof of ths seslaad 
psrsevcasnoe with which onr countrymen are exploring tbe reaomot* of the 
western world, and convey* new information of a matt interacting repos, 
Aon which nothing authentic has been received wee the voy age of ay 
taint Lewis and Clarke. The history of that expedition, the spp esr sao r . ef 
WMch has been so king delayed, bnbw'hl An pr ess , sddwML w e p MSti f, 
Se storify given «6 the psblio 

now TBS MISSOURI OAXSTtX. 

■ . Wr last wo eh promised our Madera an aeeetutt of *e jsar- 
rasp of the gentlemen attached to the Newyofk faroe m fs n ft 
.farm tbs Pacific ocean to this place: we now lay k befsra our 
rseders as. collected from the gentlemen themselves.. 

Ojt the 39th June, 1812* Mr. R. Steuart^one o£ thegniuwt 
tha PWrihc far company, with two-Frenchmen, rae&srs- Ssap 
esy 9vooks and Robert MfCteDsn, lefl the Pacii cooMRWth 
de^«besJorJIfwififk. .. .. 





EXPEDITION TO THE PACIFIC. 

w— awgaghaessas - r-; — . . ■ a s . , sasssasaBaae 

Afilt asceqding the Columbia river ninety mile*, John Day, 
«e of dm hunters, became perfectly insane, and was seat back 
4o the -main establishment, under the charge of some Indians; 
she MMisbi| six pursued their voyage upwards of six hundred 
miles, when they happily met with Mr. Joseph Miller, oa bis 
wap 40 the mouth of the Columbia; be had been considerably to 
the aembaudeast, among the nations called Rtackarmsand Arapa- 
haya, by the Jatter of whom he was robbed, in consequence of 
which he suffered almost every privation human nature is ca- 
pable of, and was in a state of starvation, and almost nudity, 
when the party met him. 

They now had fifteen hones, and pursued their journey for 
the Atlantic world without any uncommon accident, until within 
about two hundred miles of the Rocky mountains, when they 
unfortunately met with a party of the Crow Indians, who behaved 
With the most unbounded insolence, and were solely prevented 
Aom cutting off the party by observing them well armed and 
constantly on their guard. They however pursued on their track 
ala days, and finally stole every horse belonging to the party* 
Some Idea of the situation of those men may be conceived, 
when we take into consideration that they were now on foot, and 
btd a journey of two thousand miles before them; fifteen hum 
deed of which entirely unknown, as they intended and proseum 
bad it considerably south of messra. Lewis and- Clarke's route 
the impossibility of carrying any quantity of provisions on their 
hacks, in aidditiea to their ammunition mid bedding, will occur 
at first view. The danger to be apprehended from starvation wan 
httmneiit. 

They however put the best face upon their prospects, 

. and 'punned their route towards die Rocky mountains at the 
hand waters of the Colorado or Spanish river, and stood their 
course E. R. E. until thdy struck the head waters of the great 
ri v et Platte, which they undevlatingly followed to its mouth. It 
may-kero be observed, that -this river for about three hundttti 
ittilesis navigable for a hinge; from thfente to the Otto tillage, 
tifthiB forty fire miles of its entrance iatothe Missouri, it is a 
. tnere bed of sand; without watet' sufficient t<J float a sMq deeew 
: " ■S'tr ■■ ■ ' ■ 

* * 
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, . Front the Otto village to St. LouWthepprty performed their 
.voyage in a canoe, famished them -by the natives, aad arrbarf 
here in perfect health on the 30th of last month. One travellers 
did not. hear of the war with England until they came! to the 
Ottos; these people told them that the Shawanoe prophet had 
sent them a wampum, inviting them to join in the war again* 
4 ^e Americans; that they answered the messenger j that they 
could make more by trapping beaver than making war again* 
the Americans. 

After crossing the hills (Rocky mountains) they happily fell 
in with a small party of Snake Indians, from whom they pur- 
chased a horse, which relieved them from any further carriage of 
food, and this fitfthful four-footed companion performed that or 
vice to the Qtto village. They wintered on the river Plane si? 
hundred miles from its mouth. 

By information received from these gentle men, it 
that a journey across the continent of North America, might he 
performed with a wagon, there being no obstruction ie the 
whole route that any person would dare to call a mouattiftfo 
addition to its being much the most direct and start oap tP ge 
fooro this place to the mouth of the Columbia river. AtyfoftW 
party who may undertake this journey, apd are 
ed with the different places where it ^ould be ner/paary tehff 
up a small stock' of provisions, would not be impeded, ssbsll 
probability they would nbt meet with an Indian to interrupt thdr 
progress; although on the other route, more nortb, there are sh 
most insurmountable barriers. 

Messrs. Hunt, Crooks, Miller, M^lellan, B^Keftsfei *4 
about sixty men urbo left St. Louis ip the beginning of March} 
431 1, for the Pacific ocean, reached the Ari^ras vWatusptf* 
13th <fcy of June, where, meeting with some American buai*? 
who : )i*dbeen the preceding year on the waters, of the CpfopMt 
with Mr. hfenry, and who giving such an accpupt of tfol (ff* 
jby whioh they passed, as being far preferable in point of pipes- 
riug .with facility an abundant supply of food at all dmes^asjpdl 
.as avoiding evpn f the * pjrobabUtty of seeing their en emfes, # 
Black Feet, tfourby the track of chains Lewis and Clark, the 
gentlemen of the expedition at qpoe abandoned their former 4* 
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6f Pasting by the falls of the Missouri, and made the necessary 
WMogtmeMi ior commencing their journey over laid from this 
place. 

Eighty harm were purchased aid equipped by the 17th of July, 
tad on the day fallowing they departed from the Arkoras, sixty: 
persons in number, all on foot, except the partners of the com- 
pany# la this situation they proceeded for five days, having cross-) 
ad in that time two considerable streams which joined the Mis- 
souri, below the Aricoras, when finding an iniafid tribe of Indians* 
calling themselves Shawhays, but known among the* whites by 
the appellation of Cheyennes, they procured from these pedple 
an accession of forty horses, which enabled the gentlemen to for* 
ntsb a horse for every two men. Steering about W. S. W. they 
passed the small branches of Big riter, the little Missouri above 
its fork*, and several of the tributary streams of Powder river, 
following up. one of which, they found a band of the Absaroka, 
or Crow nation, encamped on its banks, at the. foot of the Big- 
horn ^mountain. 

.. For ammunition tnd some small articles, they exchanged ail 
Sfccir lame for sound horses with these savages; but although 
that this band has been allowed; by every one who knew them, 
to he by far the beat behaved of their tribe, it Was only by that 
unalterable determination of the gentlemen to avoid jeopardizing 
the safety of the party, without at the same moment submitting 
to intentional insults, that they left this camp (not possessing 
greater force than „t be whites) without coming to blows. 

The distance from the Aricoras to this mountain is about 
four hundred and fifty miles, oyer ao extremely rugged tract, 
by no means furnishing a sufficient supply of water; but during 
the twenty-eight days they were getting to the base of the moun- 
tain, they were only in a. very few instances without, abundance 
if buffaloeyneat* 

Three days took them oyer to.tbe plains pf Mad river (the name 
given the Bighorn above this mountain) following, which for a 
npmberofdays, they left it where it was reduced tp eighty yards 
in. width, and the same evening reached the bank? of the Colo- 
rado or Spanish river. Finding flocks of bufialoe at the end of 
TO ffiird day's travel on ttyis stream, the party passed a week in 
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drying bnffaloe meat for the residue of tho voyage, M hi «l)p^ 
bability those were the last animals of the kind (bey would fMk* 
with. From this camp, in one day, they crossed the dividiag 
mountain, 'Sbd pitched their tents on Hoback’s fMt bf Mad 
river, where- if was near one hundred and fifty- fee tbroad, and » 
eight days mere, having passed several stupendous ridges, they 
emutnped in the vicinity of the establishment mads by Mr. Hea- 
vy id the fall ef 1810, on a fork about seventy yards wide, hear* 
log the dame of that gentleman; having travelled from the nuris 
Missouri about nine hundred miles in fifty-four days. ' 

Here* abandoning their horses, the party constructed csaces, 
and descended the Snake or Kyeyencm river (made by the junc- 
tion of Mad river, south of Henry’s fork) four hundred miles, k 
thecfeurse of which they Were obliged, by the interveadon ef ha- 
passable rapids, to make a number of portages, fill SI feag* 
they fouhd the river confined between gloomy pMdfdeet, ri 
leaat two hundred feet perpendicular, whose banks for tbs aidW 
part were washed by this turbulent stream, which for Kristy 
Miles was acontmual succession ef foils, cascades a*d rapids. 
Mr. Cobk’s canoe had split and upset in the middle ef a rapid; 
by whieh orie man was drowned, named Antonie Clappfe, »d 
that gdntleman saved himself only by extreme exertion in swim 
ming. From the repeated losses by the upsetting of canoes oar 
Stock ef provisions were now* reduced to a bare sufficiency for 
fire days, totally ignorant of the country where they were, sad 
unsuccessful in meeting Shy of the natives foam whom tfctf 
could hope for information 

UnSWe to prowled by wafer, messrs. M’Kenaie, STCfenw, 
usd Reed, set out in different directions Inclining down the rlrsr, 
for the purpose of finding Indians and buying horses. Btft Gtooks 
with a four men returned to Henry’s fecks for thoie they bud fob, 
while Mr. Hunt remained with the main body of the men lb 
trapping beaver for their support. Mr. C. finding the dittoes 
much greater by land than they had cbtitemplatcd, returned it 
tfiu end of three days, where, waiting five more, expecting f** 
Mef from below, the near approach of winter made them deiei'- 
triinc on depositing all superfluous articles and proceeding oa 
foot. Accordingly on the 10th ofNovcynber, metsrs. Huntsnd 
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Creeks set oet, each with eighteen mas, one party on the north, 
and the eriiaron tkemtli aide of the river. 

-Mr* Hint mi fcvtamte-iB finding Indians with abundance 
ef tried on end twht horses; hnt Mr* Croakssaw tat few, and 
lb gUneai) too miserably peor to afford bis party aandt assisto 
anOe. Thirteen day* travel kroagbt the latter to a high ranged! 
aMotairi tbttagh which die river farced a postages and thd 
bank tahig their only guide, they still, by climbing salt pointa 
hf reeky ridges projecting into the stfeaaa, kept aa near it ad 
possible; till in the evening of the 3d December impatwtote proa 
cfpicPd of Imitaense height put an end to all .hopes of fcltvay 
the margin of this water course, which hero was not more than 
iferqr yards whit, 'rah with incredible velocity, and Was .withal so 
foaming >y tumultuous, that even bad the opposite bask boon fit 
for their purposes, attempt at rafting would harp, beta perfect 
tnadness; aa they could ugly hare the iaduosaseULof coding inO 
Watery glare .a series of hardships atod privations, to. whinb the 
must hardy and determined of the human race mast hare foilhd 
himself inadequate. They attempted to climb the moentatat 
atDTbent on poshing oa; tat after ascending for half a.doy, they 
dlecorered to tfodr sorrow that they ware not half way to the 
summit, and*tbe snow already to* deep for men m their ranri 
•sand state to praoeed farther. 

Regaining the river hank they returned up, and on the third 
dsy raet with Mr. Hunt and party, with oae honor proceeding 
downw a r ds ; .a canoe was MM made of a horse hide, and in. it 
' tran s p o rte d what meat they could- spa re to Mr. Crooks’s starv- 
tag foflbwevs, who for tho find eighteen days star leaving the 
pined of deposit had subsisted on half a meal io tweatyfour 
and in the last nhie days had eat only one beaver,, a. dog, a 
fow wild cherries and obi m a cka si n seals; having, travelled dij- 
rtugtbetatwenty -seven day* at leaM five bandied sod fifty ariles* 
Vta-tkO fteUtfonr days both parties continued ap the rprer, vkbr 
oOt any ether support than what little rosebuds aadtherrieslbay 
eohld find; but here they luckily felt in With tame Snake ladiaas, 
from whom they got fide horses, giving' them thrie gum and 
Mmo other srtidtok for the same. Starvation, had bereft J. ft. 
PtaHat of his svnses eiitiroly, andv on seeing the home flesh ta 
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the opposite shore, was so agitated in crossing in s tkb canor? 
that he upset it and was unfortunately dimmed. Frarahsnceifr, 
Hunt went on to scaup of Shoshones* about ninety jeilta fare, 
where, procuring a few boraet and a guide, he-set out for the 
main Columbia, sprees tbemountaies;to .the south we<V liasing 
the river where it entered the ,range,:and on it Mr, Crook* and 
five weindileh travel. Mr. H. Josta Cuadian named Csni- 
ere by starvation, before he met the Shyeyetoga Indians m.tbe, 
Columbia’ plains} from whom getting a .supply of provisions, be 
seen reached the main river, winch be descended in canoes sad 
arrived without any further loss at Astoria, in tbe montfa, of Fe- 
hraary. . 

Messrs. M'Kenrie, M‘Clellan, and Read had.unifed tterpp 
ties so the Snake river mountains, through which they travelled 
twenty-one days, totbeMulpot river, subsisting on an slfowaoce 
by no means adequate to tbe toils they vindenrent daiiytend to 
the smallness of their npmher, whi c h was in sll sloven, they at- 
tribute, their success in getting witb H&. to why?* they found' 
some wild bones. They, soon after roached-the fork called by 
captains Lewis and Clarke Kobskoaakf; went .down Lewis’s part- 
ly, and the Columbia wholly, by., wafer, without any mhffortaaa, 
except the upsetting in a rapid of Mr. M < ClaUan’s canoe, and al- 
though it happened on the first day of the year, yet by great ss, 
ertion they clung to the . canoe till the others, carne ts their 
assistance? making their escape with, the lues of. some rifles^* 
They reached Astoria early in January. 

Three of the. five men who re me i n e d.wkhMr..Cipn kfos fr» id 
of perishing-by want, left, him in February on n small-fiver en 
the road by which Mr.Hunt had passed in quest of Indians, and 
have not since boon beard of. Mr. C. had followed Mr. H’s trash 
in the snow for . seven days;.bnt coming to aioiw.prairie,:ho hut 
every appearance of the lrace,and was compelled to pass tfw re- 
maining part of.winter in the mountains, subsisting somfeimw 
on beaver and horse meat, and their, shins, and at others at their 
.success in finding roots. Finally, on tbq .last of March? the 
other only Canadian being unable to proceed, was . loft with a 
ledge of ShOsboneds, and Mr. C. with-Joho Day, finding the snow 
auflkiondy dinuuitbed, undertook, from Indian informations. te 
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croW therlast ridge, whkb the? happily efifectedand reached the 
banks of the Columbia by the middle of April, where, in the be- 
ginning of May* chef fell in with mr. Steuart; ficc. having been 
a few days before stripped of every thing they possessed, by a 
Mod of villains near the falls/ ' On the 10th of May they 1 arrived 
safe at Astoria, the principal establishment of. the Pacific fur 
company, within fourteen miles of Cape Disappointment 


NEWLY INVENTED FIREARMS. 

TfeefcUowipg MMMQt.of * Jugular Ssdjstefid invention hat been politely trans- 
lated for op r me, by a CM, from a late somber of the Bulletin ef the Sa- 
tiety of EaeQangamcnt at Paria. 

SEW Fin EAR MS INVENTED BY M. PAULY, OFFICER OF ARTILLERY,, 
IN THE SERVICE OF SWITZERLAND. 

arms Invented by M. Pauly, offer, in their mechanism 
and use, very great advantages over those now used. 

Thfc musket of M. Pauly has for its principal qualities/ 

I. To carry the ball twice as far as common guns. 

II. To be capable of bring: discharged ten or twelve times in 
me minute* withmit 'carry ihg die gun to the left, without gring 
out of the horizontal line, parallel to that of aim, and without in- 
terruption, which exfercise the investor has rendered easy, and 
snufch less tire&ome, than the one now practised: 1. In adbsrith- 
ting to the strap which supports the cartridge-box, a leather belt, 
furnished with a metal plate, in the middle of whieh is a pin (or 
peg) which serves to steady; the breach of the gun, and render 
-the. shock almost 'imperceptible; at the same time that it is. 
used as a point of resistance in charging with : the bayonet.-* 
3. In composing that belt of several straps, in which slide bones 
extrdmriy light* cqntain&g cartridges, which by ttfs means 
the aoldsdr hag hand. 

r ■ RL Tu tdqihre neither ramrod, nor^Unt, nor wend, nor 
pdhftHag mite. . 

Ib-render fte infantry almost secure against any attack 
of ca*aUy,~by means ri bayonets, which; bring lengthened or 
k ahhftencd^amamwrjalwayastKmgrimdm wBlbythemMkus 
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9I the second end third wok*, render the first fiapka)w»y%pn» 
teeted by that dreadful weapon. 

V. Te present the ssme tdnaligta in the. most precipitate 
npeda bp thp facility afforded the soldier to load, either in 
snHuag or running; the gun being placed horisontsHy on the 
shoulder, the left arm on the breach, so that he hat only te tarn 
half round, in carrying the left foot backward, to bee. the enemy, 
with as much promptitude and accuracy as if he fired ill front. 
The soldier may load either standing or lying down, or even at 
the same time that he is charging with the bayonet* 

. VI. This musket, as well as the fowling piece, Is exempt 
from all hanging fire, and from all effects of ram upon powder 
and has not, Hke the common guns, that smoke so inconvenient 
in battle and in hunting, as there is no umchholc. Its effect 
cannot be destroyed for want of a Bint, a ram-rod, dee. nor be dm-' 
gcrous on account of doable and triple charges, so common in 
platoon firings i? impossible to load more thin oomjfbfcmt 
discharging* 

VII. It is os easy te load m the night without a fight as in 
midday, and without any danger, which is an invaluable adran* 
tag* in night attacks, In which the troops attacked nan#' re* 
load without a light, and without tfolays which often coot them 
their litas. 

The fowling piece of M. Paidy^ ean also flee tnuertjsdvt 
times in a. minute* It . requires neither rproi nor shallop 
jta' fee. end the sportsman cannot ho stopped, by the fearftf* 
dopMq or false charge. The barrel upon its stock, is thseriy 
apparatus of the sportsman, excepting cartridges, .which m 
made in an uniform and economical way, and being ant of ho 
gsr from ram, prevent tbs jnconvanismse of mUhtog or hnaghf 
fire. 

The horseman’s pishes and d getting pistcia of M. Indy 
are rifie-barrelled, as well as hb musket It. partakes ofdl 
ha advantages as regards the pronpiitads of pbeotldg. It cm 
be loaded six times quicker than the common pistol, without 
hbvasmen being obliged so step; aqd inetiargifigih* enemy, with- 
out lairing gel the bridle, so that caraliyean hnig*e rite fire d 
infoetip. Tte Jsadipfcjftdoac wlfiiosttmiwiuMmloinftlads.itp 
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sfcaily impossible that the motion of the horse can drop the 
load, and so render the arms useless, which is often the case 
with those now used. 

The cartridges used for M. Pauly’s arms, are of a particular 
sad economical composition. They do not throw, like those 
jiqwjn ji**> a wrapper or wad, the effects of which-are dange- 
rous. They need not be torn to communicate the powder; mad 
the charge capnot be weakened by the loss of powder, always' 
occasioned by tearing the cartridge, and its introduction into the 
barrel. 

The charge being contained in a cartridge, the fragments of 
which are easily taken out after etch fire, the inside of the gun 
is always clean, and it may be fired much longer than other guns 
without being cleaned. 

The gun is loaded through the breech, and the charge and 
prime are both introduced into the barrel together, in a cartridge 
prepared in a particular way. Fire takes as in the former gens 
of M- Pritat,by the percussion of fulminating powder, placed in 
the centre of the charge. As the prime takes fire in the centre 
of the N charge, the gun goes off much quicker, and the powder 
bein^ inflamed all at mice, half a charge of it has equal elects 
with a whole charge in common guns. 

The gun which the reporter M. Delessert presented to the 
Society of Encouragement, has fired three hundred times with- 
out hanging or missing fire a single time* 

When these guns shall be fabricatedfikey will cost no mot* 
than the common guns; and as they require only half a charge 
of powder, half of that article will be saved, of which the trans- 
portation is so dear, so inconvenient, and especially so danger^ 
eos. * ■ 

M. Pauly has taken a patent and has eetabflshcdMinself with 
M. Pritat at Paris. 

VOL. II. 3 F 
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TRAVELS— FOB THE POET FOLIO. 

LUkmu 

Mr **a* F* 

1 uwk del eyed writing to you for sometime, In hopes of bwr* 
tag it in my power to communicate to you some thing of an ta- 
t cresting nature. This is the last coitatouhicatiCO I think I ttiH 
make you, and being much occupied at present, fob must Si- 
tu** the careless, unconnected form, which it tiik necetoarfly 
assume. 

Yesterday was the anniversary of the departure of theFieocii 
frem Lisbon? a day which will ever be fkmoUs in potttkal hfa» 
ccuy*-* day that gave no laurels to the now celebrated WeWng* 
ton: but one, that displayed the complete mastery of tW Ftoneb, 
in polsttckl arrangements. It dras, however, celdmtsd with 
mdeh parade and bustle; and at night, the eky was iiiattiaflted 
The Inquisition square was the theatre Of tbuufc tfterri ta fe to ' t in 
ttiUmmatioas were brilliant, and produced* fifth cffeCt-Mbs Aw* 
Utguese hovered ardvfcd the iltatiinfoted portrait of their p riest 
andcDotetnpftated* with adbrutiori in tMr looks, footers* MJM, 
rtdghr, and dtogustiUg—* chuntebaAoey where reposed hoy*. rid* 
gle ray of refinement; but one, whereon stupidity, bigotry iMl 
superstition were marked in prominent characters* It is said, 
Boftevotanso ottos held hdr shaft tihero? tost a gloomy band d 
monks now surround their royal viothn? and, by their frowan 
have scowled iato ibsbace this bbititiftil and d brine essence 
they were delegated to preserve and cherish* 

.You cutoOt w*U conceive a more beuutifhl sight of the Ud 
than the sit y* of Lisbon illuminated. From the river it is vteto 
ed to most advantage — the grounds rising gradually towards tfe 
Stinjtr* of the totrh, are adefrbed even to their suniraito, add the 
Tagus covered with boats, wherein Apollo and flbochus lit dr> 
nately preside, create a tout ensemble highly picturesque and 
agreeeble. 

As we are on the river, I will, en passant, relate a circum- 
stance that took place not long aince. 

The Portuguese are very fond of bathing, and of this amuse- 
ment both male and female occasionally partake together? but 
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this needs sane explanation. There are bathing bouses io the 
Tagus were each nay have separate accommodations; bus these 
who prefer enjoying it in q snore uncenfiaed manner, take to* 
their beats and anchor nigh the opposite shore* The lsdyre- 
tsiss s rehe that completely envelept her; the gentleman .hew* 
ever is every thing but a squMutaUfi. 

I wee invited to join ^ patty in this entertainment) and oe»«< 
isatad* although reluctant \y (not being able to recenriie the 
measure precisely to my own ideas of propriety, call it Amen* 
can prejudice, modesty or what you please) and wrapped io my 
mmi ng gaum, was preparing to tningie amoag them, ,whenoe 
leaking hreund, 1 fitupd myself quite an object of asteuishmentt 
all parties contemplaimg, with wonder and surprise* the Ameri- 
can febrouded from head tq 

You recollect the Spanish saying, quien no va 4 carsva, nfr 
ttbe nada, and upon this principle I was Sot dissatisfied with 
my aquatic debut. 

The Portuguese ladies are fond of strangers, and discover 
great partiaiity for the Americans and English; always express* 
iqg their sympathy far aqy misfortune befalling them— Whilst 
the poor native gets no re n polati sn but « Paha, it in only a For* 
tuguese.'* The English de net, 1 rsgeet to say, always repay 
the kindness they receive; puny of the officers being excea- 
riu ely overbearing in their conduct to the Portuguese. An io* 
stance exemplifying this, lately occurred, of which 'I received 

fafansguon from the heaeurabl* , bai of lord Wellington** 

rids. 

A British officer toek poseession of the quarters of a Porta- 
fftetn officer during Ms absence, who on his return reman stra- 
fed at the insult received. The answer of the Englishman was a 
Ifae on the file*) which immediately .produced a combat, ter* 
urinating in the death of the aggressor. The Portuguese was then 
ritutktd by an English major, who was in like mariner killed*** 
the Portuguese swearing he would run the weapon through bin 
ftwn body, before he would submit to any English force. He 
delivered up his sword to his superior officer, who had him 
to Lisbon fertrial; but the moment the particulars were 
m *de known to lord Wellington, he ordered his immediate re- 
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kaie, with the remark, that he had acted as became a soldier, 
and a man of honor. This equitable conduct gamed him much 
applause, particularly amongst the justly irritated Portuguese. 

I have lately visited the lines— 4 should judge them impreg- 
nable. Those villages in which the French had been, were in a 
very ruinious state. From the English lines I could see the 
French picquets, which were on the opposite chain of hills, and 
daring the time they remained so near each other, they were 
exceedingly courteous, constantly passing cards qf itn&taticm to 
each other’s amusements. These were of course accepted) bat 
that only; whilst the soldiers of the different armies used fre- 
quently to shake hands under the white flag that waved o’er their 
watering place. As the same spring supplied them both, they 
were friends of the moment— their pitchers encircled the bond 
of union.— Sed, 

“Tmeebant— «t ora pallor alboi infioabat, ’ 

Mentesqae penults stnpebant.* 

What think you of the corruption that still stalks abroad in 
this devoted country, when I inform you that a few days ago, 
was banged as a traitor, one of the police guards of the city. 
Every evidence of his guilt was complete. I witnessed his mot 
Horror sat on every countenance at the contemplation of the 
poor wretch’s fate, who, whilst supported between two priests, 
pursued his way to the place of execution, bewailing his misera- 
ble fate. When arrived at the spot, and when the melancholy 
sounds of the drum had ceased to vibrate, and his companions 
. in arms had formed around him, his cries for mercy became ve- 
hement and piteous— but the die was cast. 

I lately visited the convent of Arrabida, and was much grati- 
fied. It is distant about twenty miles from Lisbon, and situated 
in a very romantic spot, on the pinnacle of one of the highest 
hills in the country— there dwell about thirty monks of the or- 
der of St. Pedro D’Alcantra. The assent to the convent is wry 
steep, and is nearly three miles in extent* I was nevertheless 
fully repayed the trouble and fatigue I had undergone, in the 
elegance of the surrounding scenery, qpd in the kind attention 
of ‘the rcligiosi. They gave me a dinner of simples, and cm- 
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braced me at parting. They were very inquisitive about the 
“affairs of nations;” for secluded as th£y are, they welcome the 
coming guest with much ardour. 

Francisco accompanied me down the hill to show me the cave 
of St. Margaret* The entrance was gloomy and chilling; but I 
was attracted by the light of a glimmering taper, suspended from 
the ceding of an altar in a remote comer, by whose feeble light 
1 viewed the singular structure of the cave, filled with petrified 
columns and grotesque forms. My swarthy companion and 
guide urged me. to enter the long dismal avenne that led undetw 
ground — .it looked awful-— we had no torch. The iron gate of the 
akar was locked. I involuntarily turned my eyes on the monk, 
and the next moment found me outside of the cave. I could not 
resist the influence of the surrounding objects. 

I have repeatedly told you of the fondness of the Portuguese 
for music. .It manifests itself in every class of society— from 
the lord to the beggar. Among the lower order, the guitar is 
the favourite instrument, with the sweet sounds of which your 
earn are saluted at the comer of almost every street. 

In St Ubes, about fifteen miles from Lisbon, I visited the 
convents of Jesus, St. Dominick and Santa Maria. That of 
lestis is a most venerable structure, and has withstood the rava- 
ges of nearly three centuries— It contains some valuable and in- 
teresting paintings, and the columns supporting the ceiling are 
formed of a red stone, and so executed as to represent three 
small ones twining around each other. It was evening when I 
entered, and every thing conspired to render the scene interest- 
ing and impressive: the nuns were chanting vespers— their de- 
votion was mournful and tender, and its solemnity still increased 
by the hollow-toned organ’s responsive notes— now— “all was 
still as the silence of death”— and again the harmonious goals of 
vocal and instrumental music reverberated along the moulder- 
ing arches, which reechoed the mournful sounds, awakening, 
most powerfully, my warmest sympathy. 

Between Lisbon and St. Ubes, on a lofty eminence, stands 
the ancient and now mouldering castle of Palmello, built by the 
Moors. The views it affords are grand and extensive. The 
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scenery highly variegated and picturesque* At its bate ia the 
vMf “ beautiful? alley cultivated with the bumble aba, the 
delicate olive and the towering palm, which mingled with the 
orange, lemon' and banana, aU encircling the white cottages, in* 
lefaperaed throughout, gavoa^ charm to the scene that made oa 
inveluntarily eheck our mules to egjoy it* 

A voyage to thia kingdom would net, I think, he taken at tee 
great an expense, with the gratification of curieaity akme in view; 
In addition te which, the clhnate ia one of the moat delightful ia 
die world; and peculiarly gratefol to the iaralid, alt the months 
being pleasant except those of November and December; at 
which time the rains are very violent, rendering the level streets 
Of Lisbon ene mass of filth, and creating a torrent which Issues 
down the hills overwhelming every thing in the rapidity ef its 
course. 


As to the living here it is pretty good. Poultry ef every kind 
Is fa great abundance, and their hams are remarkably fine, and 
possess a moat delidoufa flavour, their animals being generally 
of the choice Chinese breed, and fed principally on the s acra 
ind chesnut, with which the country abounds. I must mark 
te you, however, that veal ia a contraband article, calves act be* 
fag allowed to suffer death. Their mutton is poor, nor do they 
know any thing of a beefttake, that indispensable in our own 
country; and as to fivek darter, it would be as great a rarity ns a 
drunken Portuguese, neither of which have I seen since I have 
been in the country— All the butter they use ia hnpevtsd feus 
Ireland, an d you may conceive its check tion in a hot summer's 
day, where there is no ice to correct its wandering propensities; 
(rat I believe it makes little difference whether it be good or tui$ 
and among the lower class I know the etrengtk of the flavour ef 
the article constitutes Its principal recommendation: but chacun 
a sen gedt 

The fleh market I can safely recommend. The bacalhio, 
the sole, the conger , base, turbot, pescada, he. are here fa fine 
perfection, with also the lobster and shrimp, which fatter article 
is considered ts almost indispenaabla at the breakfast table of tbs 

American. 
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Writer Ik Nett preiterred ifa * flUe coot flurihg did - 
ttrinekt **4tfcer, by mean* of tbfcfer tttfthlttt i'ektett^thWJ 
jags are crinspMetl bf a tltyi torihinib& Irbn IHd iblt^ adrdUtt 
half baked, and are porous. 

1ft the city iVt intaxj public fouhtkihk; tad Vkhib Ub 3ti6 atom 
hundred water carriers, who pifrliife llli kUd of water as a live- 
lihood; and among the Variety of ends that salute the ear, none 
is more prominent than thAt of “Agua frttca * 

Iii the vicinity of Lisbon are many elegant seats, some of 
which being deserted, are going rapidly to decay. Near the 
Tillage of Bemfica is that of the marquis D’Abrantes, to which 
is attached a very extensiye garden, adorned with every elegance 
of art — a horse, executed in white marble and spouting forth wa- 
ter from his nostrils, is a striking ornament to this garden. The 
groves, fcc. are supplied with Water frbtii a cittern f>y Wheels, to 
which is connected a revolving Tope of buckets, emptying them- 
selves into pipes, through which the water is conveyed to awy 
distanoe. 

On the nmh side of the city, and planned with great magnift* 
cence, stands the aquseduct, or 1 should rather say, the great 
arches, os arcos, as the Portuguese designate them. The water 
flows at the distance of twelve or fifteen miles, from a spring 
a few miles from Bellas, and in its passage baa to cress a very 
deep valley, and it is here those celebrated arches are formed, 
to a height and with a solidity that is astonishing, the largest of 
them being two hundred and thirty French feet in height and one 
hundred and seven in width— A pistol fired beneath causes a 
most tremendous reverberation, and it is said, a man of war in 
lull sail, could with ease pass through this great arch* On the 
top of these arches is a covered funnel of eight foet in width, of 
ttonc-*-4hrough this the water flow*, and oft each aide is a path, 
on which two persons may walk abreast: this passage extefl& 
for two thousand four hundred feet*— the whole is a stupendous 
fabric and has immortalized its author. 

I must inform you* before I close my letter, that I lately met 
with a Portuguese gentleman, an artist— he had been a felkty 
pupil with our West, when in Italy, and spoke in the most ex- 
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alted terms of him. , He politely offered me to present a 
ing to our academy, provided I would give him a.sulyect; per- 
haps I may do this, should I at any time feel disposed*, . 

Adieju 

I have given you a melange, but shall, offer no apolqgy-n 
“Truditar diet die 
Norcqne pergunt interire Lons, ” 

and I am still hcrfi — but a short time, and some kind gales wil 
waft me to the land of my nativity. . B. 


, FRENCH LITERATURE.— FOB THE PORT FOLIO. t 

The work which has excited meet interest at Paris daring 
the last year, is “The Literary, Philosophical, and Critics! Gme 
respondence, addressed to a sovereign of Germany, from the 
year 1770 to 1782, by the baron de Grimm and'Diderbt, 1 * in 5 
vols.~8vo; ' - ■ . 

' The baron de Grimm was a German*, who went as k liters' 
ry adfeftturer to Paris, where his love* of letters, his taste, sni 
hit 'hSsMwky Ih Cultivating the good wifi of the great, Tendered 
htkft'stoi* teffsdate of many very distinguished residents snd fo- 
reigners. He whs the friend’ of" Rousseau, of Voltaire, of *8 
the Encydopoedlsts, and, at a time when all Eurripe' looked t> 
wards Paris a a the capital of taste and' fashion andiiterature, 
ahd When literary journals were leds multiplied' than at present 
he was a sort of literary embassador from the empress Of Raids 
and several German princes, and in the year 1776, was appointed 
ritinjster plenipotentiary to France by the duke* of S4xe Gofhk 
The affairs of that ministry not being very important, the biren 
de Grimm was chiefly employed in communicating to hla'Toymi 
patrons, all the literary news and incidents of Paris, and 'whea 
absence or 'sickness ihtdrpoSed, bis friend DMferot supplied his 
pladc. 
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From the immense routines of which such a co rres po n dence 
might nstsnHjr be supposed to consist) a selection has now been 
published; and although it is very apparent that one or two of 
these volumes might hare been spared-^-although there is much 
9n obsoletetopics, which hare long since lost their interest) and 
some things which hare been already published, yet there are 
Still many interesting articles of secret history and literature. 
The rant rariety of subjects mentioned in the work, of course 
prerents any regular analysis of itscontents, and wo shall there- 
fore merely translate, from time to time, stteh articles as may 
seem generally interesting. We shall begin by the following 
very extraordinary anecdote with regard to the French Ency- 
clopaedia, 

« Mr. le Breton, first printer to the king, was concerned one 
half in the publication of the Encyclopedia* and was also charged 
with printing the whole* The rest of the concern was divided 
among three printers, twei of whom dying, the other, Mr* Bri- 
asson and Mr. |a Breton, became proprietors of the whale work* 
These gentlemen had all their lives laid it down as an tnrkdable 
maxim, that men of letters labour to acquire glory, and man of 
the trade to accumulate wealth. They therefore divided the 
proceeds of the Encyclopaedia into two parts, of which Diderot 
had all the glory, the danger, and the persecution, while they 
kept for themselves the profits arising from four thousand three 
hundred subscriptions* The emolument of Diderot for this imr 
mease work, which absorbed one half of his life, was fixed at 
two thousand fire hundred lirres [leas than fire hundred dollars] 
for each of the seventeen folio volumes, besides a gross sum of 
twenty thousand livrea. 

“ Le Breton being about to print the last ten volumes, it was 
decided that they should be published all at once, in order to avoid 
fresh persecution) and as the government, although the Enoy* 
dopoedia wan printing by fifty workmen, in one of thsr largest 
printing offices of Paris, had given no intimation of k» intentions, 
he determined to put himself out of the way ofatipoesibfedaoH 
ger, by being himself the judge and cantor ot every article ib 
the Eocydopcedia. Each part was, iii the first place, printed 
exactly as the authors wrjtfs it; but after Diderot hod r e v ised 

vox. n. So 
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the last proofs and had placed at the bottom the order to print 
• It off, le Breton took it in band, and without the knowledge of 
any one, retrenched, eat it up, and suppressed whatever be 
thought too free, or likely to excite clamours among devotees 
or enemies, and thus reduced the greatest number of the best 
articles to mutilated fragments, stripped of their most valuable 
parts, sometimes without taking the pains to connect these rag- 
ged skeletons, or else uniting them by scraps the most incon- 
gruous of his own. It is impossible to say how far this detes- 
table scheme was carried, for the wretch burned the manuscripts 
** for as the articles were printed off; but the evil must have 
been very great; for this, le Breton, who was so keen with re- 
gard to his own interest, was a fellow totally destitute of litera- 
ture, much less of philosophy, and was as base as be was igno- 
rant. This was the true key, though unknown to all the world, 
of all the foUies and contradictions of the ten last volumes, and 
of a multitude of suppressions which cannot be repaired. 

“ The printing was drawing, to a close in 1764, when Dideiwt, 
having occasion to consult one of his most important philoso- 
phical articles, under the letter S r found it entirely mutilated. 
He was thunderstruck, and suspecting in an instant the atrocious 
conduct of the printer, he examined all the greatest articles 
written by himself and his best assistants, and found, through 
the whole, traces of the same disorder and the same absurd mu- 
tilation. This discovery put him in a state of frenzy and despair, 
which I shall never forget. I was in the country— -he despatched 
a messenger after me to apprize me of this incredible piece of 
atrocity, and to ask my advice as to the course he should pursue. 
The booksellers, who were jointly concerned with le Bretoo, 
being apprized of the stupidity and impudence of their colleague, 
conjured Diderot not to involve them in the ruin which they ac- 
knowledged he had richly merited. They perceived that a sin- 
gle word on the subject from Diderot,. in the public papers, 
would totally ruin them;- for no subscriber would then receive 
the ten volumes about to be published, and they represented that 
the evil was now irreparable, as the manuscript waa destroyed, 
and they were, now printing the last volume. I confess that I 
traa but Uttle tbuched by these representations, since it was le 
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Breton’* own concern to indemnify his associates for the injury 
which, daring eighteen months or two years, he was thus coolly 
inflicting on them. But a more powerful consideration made 
me advise silence. It was the safety of my friend Diderot; for 
he could not . announce this treachery to the public without put- 
ting into the hands of his enemies a judicial proof that he was 
continuing the Encyclopoedia, after the suppression of it had 
been ordered by the government; and he would have been ob- 
liged, in consequence of this avowal, to leave France. I was 
besides convinced that the public would be apprized of it by the 
o&tcries.of the greatest part of the authors, when they found 
their works so horribly mutilated. But, strange as it may seem, 
1 have never* heard one of the writers complain. The interval 
of turns between the composition and the printing of their works, 
had rendered them less familiar with their contents; and so ma- 
ny obstacles, were thrown in the way of the publication, that the 
edition was distributed u> subscribers in the provinces and in 
foreign countries, before the authors could read a line of it* 
Thus the greatest literary undertaking, since the invention of 
printing, was thrown by persecution into the hands of a timid 
and stupid printer, who made himself the final judge of it with 
an impudence which has no example. It was never known to 
more than four or five persons. The publication of the entire 
work, at once disarmed its enemies, as had been foreseen, there 
being no longer any thing to persecute, when there was nothing 
to prevent. 

“Although the work is even now incomplete, some volumes 
f of plates being wanting, a company was formed about three 
years ago [176S] for the purpose of publishing another edition 
entirely new modelled. Mr. Diderot, however, would not have 
any concern in it, and the project dropped, after the company 
had purchased the plates of the first edition for two bundfed and 
fifty thousand livres. They then proposed to reprint the first 
edition, with a supplement, to correct the errors and repair the 
omissions of the original. But the clergy complained to the 
king of this new edition; and the three volumes which they had 
already published were seized, and deposited in the bastile, where 
they now are. In this project, Voltaire was to bo one of the 
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principal actors. Ho immediately sot to work, though at the 
ago of scventy^teven, with more seal than all the other philoso- 
phers together; and when , the scheme (ailed, he determined, 
alone, to make an Encyclopaedia; but without endeavouring to 
supply the defects of the first editioo, he merely availed himself 
of the alphabetical order, 4o give his ideas on every subject, 
under the title of Questions on the Encyclopaedia, by amateurs.* 

July y 1T81.«— « Although the last edition of the History of dia 
Two Indies, ism general ranch superior to the others, it is oertma 
that it has added scarcely any thiqg to die personal glory of ths 
abbb Raynal. On the contrary, his reputation has never been mors 
contested; and it is precisely since he has placed in (root of tbs 
volume his name and a wretched portrait, which gives 1dm to 
wild a look, and which resembles him so little, that the public 
perseveres in naming his feHow labourers, and even in ascribisg 
to them those parts of the wtork of which the abb4 was most 
proud. One of those it is impossible to mistake, since we meet 
his style and his ideas at every moment, and even in these over- 
flowings of sensihility, in which the abb* Raynal was mast de- 
sirous of appearing to be hurried away by feeling altogether Us 
own. Such, for instance, are hit regrets on the death of Elim 
Draper,* Every one of the society of madame Necker can re- 
collect, that the touching epitaph on. that Eliza Draper, is takes 
from the recollection of t^iat which Mr. Diderot made some years 
ago, before twelve or fifteen persons, on the death, of madame 
Necker. However fre may esteem the abb6 Raynal, there is 
something ludicrous in thus borrowing from others, however jost 
the terras may be, and engaging his friends to weep for the se- 
ctoral of another. 1 ' 

October , 1777.—“ The fbllowing verses were made fertile 
portrait of Dr. Franklin, taken by Coehin, but were afterwards 
suppressed by the censor, as being profane. 

* “You who tWt the spot where repoae her ashes, write on themartfcwM 
covert them-^On tneh a day— ouch a month — such to hour, God wfebbev lb 
breath, and Eliza died.” • 
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Cfast Phoaneur et Fappui du aou^el hemisphere, 

Lea lets d* l’oceftB sabaisteat i as toU; 

II ntiprime ou dirige i ion grd le umam% 

Qui disarms les Dkux, pent il crsuuhe karris?” 

1778.—“ Dr. Franklin speaks but little, and at his first 
coming to Paris, as France refused as yet to declare openly in 
favour of the colonies, he spoke still less* At a dinner of wits* 
one of them, in order to draw Mm into conversation, said to him, 
41 We must acknowledge, sir, that America offers to us at pre- 
sent a grand and superb exhibition." “Yes,” replied doctor 
Franklin modestly, “ but the spectators don’t pay any thing for 
it" They have since paid." 

“ Epitaph on Voltaire, by a lady of Lausanne. 

M Ci git Penfant gfc 4 du mopde qiFU gkta.” 

We were surprised at the following notice of one of our re- 
volutionary officers, though we do not know how Car it is correct. 

January , 1780.—“ The intrepid Paul Jones has been here for 
several weeks. He has had the honour of being presented to 
the king, and has been received With transports of applause 
wherever he has appeared, and particularly at the opera. A sin- 
gularity worthy of remark is, that this brave seaman, who has 
given such multiplied proofs of firmness of mind and determined 
courage, is nevertheless a man of the greatest mildness and 
sensibility— that be has written a great deal of poetry, full of 
grace and sweetness, and that the species of poetry which seems 
joost suited to his genius, is the elegy and the eclogue." 

X. 


DK8C BHOTOir OF BETHLEHEM. 

The following description of the present situation of Bethle- 
hem, in Judea, extracted from Chateaubriand’s Travels 
through that country in 1806, cannot foil to excite the most 
lively interest in the breast of every Christian retffter: 

W* left Jerusalem by the Damascus gate, then taming to the lafb sad 
crossing the ravines at the foot of Mount Sion, we ascended a mountain, and 
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found at the top of it a plain, over which we proceeded for an hour. We 
left Jerusalem to the north; behind us; on the west, we had the mountains 
of Judea, and on the east, beyond the Red Sea, those of Aimbia. We passed 
the convent of St Elijah. The spot where that prophet rested on his way 
to Jerusalem, is sure to be pointed out to you, under an olive-tree that stands 
upon a rock by the side of the road. A league farther on we entered the 
plain of Rama, where you meet with Rachel’s tomb. It is a square edffice, 
surmounted with a small dome: it enjoys the privileges of a mosque, for the 
Turks as well as the Arabs, honour the famines of the patriarchs. The tm 
ditions of the Christians agree in placing Rachel’s sepulchre on this spot; 
historical criticism favours this opinion; but in spite of Thevenot, Moncoojs* 
Roger, and many others, I cannot admit what is now denominated Rachel's 
tomb, to be an antique monument: it is evidently a Turkish edifice, erected 
in memory of a santon. 

We perceived in the mountains, for night had come on, the lights of the 
village of Profound silence reigned around us. It was doubtless in 

such a night as this that Rachel’s voice Suddenly struck the ear: “a voice 
was heard in Rama, lamentation and hitter weeping; Rachel weeping for her 
children, refused to be comforted, because they were not.” • Here the mo- 
thers of Astyanax and Euryalus are outdone; Homer and Virgil must yield 
the palm of pathos to Jeremiah. 

We arrived by a narrow and rugged road at Bethlehem. We knocked at 
the door of the convent; its inhabitants were thrown into some alarm, be- 
cause our visit was unexpected, and Ali’s turban at first excited tenor; but 
matters were soon explained to their satisfaction. 

Bethlehem received its name, which 'signifies the Ifouae Brtad, from 
Abraham; and was sumamed Ephrata , the Fruitful, after Caleb's wife, to 
distinguish it from another Bethlehem, in the tribe of Zebulon. It belonged 
to the tribe of Judah, and also went by the name of the City of David, tbit 
monarch having there been bom, and tended sheep in his childhood. Abijsh, 
the seventh judge of Israel, Elimelecb, Obed, Jesse, and Boar were, lie 
David, natives of Bethlehem, and here must be placed the scene of the id- 
mirmble eclogue of Ruth. St. Matthias, the apostle, also received life in the 
same town where the Messiah came into the worid. 

The first Christians built an oratory over the manger of our Saviour. 
Adrian ordered it to be demolished, and a statue of Adonis erected in if 
stead. St. Helena destroyed the idol, and built a church on the tame spot- 
The original edifice is now blended with the various additions made by the 
Christian princes. St. Jerome, as every reader knows, retired to the solitude 
of Bethlehem. Conquered by the Crusaders, Bethlehem returned with Je- 
rusalem under, the yoke of the Infidels; but it has always been the object of 
the veneration of the pilgrims. Pious monks, devoting themselves to pff* 
petual martyrdom, have been its guardians for seven centuries. With it- 
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qpect to modern Bethlehem, its soil, productions, and inhabitants, the reader 
it referred to the work of Volney. I have not, however,' remarked in the 
vale of Bethlehem the fertility which is ascribed to it: under the Turkish 
government, to be sure, the most productive soil will in a lew yean be 
transformed into a desert. 

At four in die morning of the 5th of October, I commenced my survey 
of the monuments of Bethlehem. Though these structures have frequently 
been described, yet the subject is in itself so, interesting, that I cannot for- 
bear entering into some particulars. 

The convent of Bethlehem is connected with the church by a court en- 
closed with lofty wallp. We crossed this court, and were admitted by a small 
tide door into the church. The edifice is certainly of high antiquity, and 
though often destroyed and as often repaired, it still retains marks of its 
Grecian origin. It is built in the form of a cross. The long nave, or if you 
please, the foot of the cross, is adorned with forty-right columns of the 
Corinthian order, in four rows. These columns are two feet six inchef in 
d i a m e t er at the base, and eighteen feet high, including the base and capital. 
At the roof of this nave is wanting, the columns support nothing but a frieae 
of wood, which occupies the place of the architrave and of the whole enta- 
blature. Open timber-work rests upon the walls, and rises into the form of 
a dome, to support the roof that no longer exists, or that perhaps was never 
finished. The wood-work is said to be of cedar, but this is a mistake. The 
windows are large, and were formerly adorned with mosaic paintings, and 
passages from the Bible in Greek and Latin characters, the traces of which 
are yet visible. Most of these inscriptions are given by Quaresmius. The 
abbl Miriti notices, with some acrimony, a mistake of that learned friar in 
one of the dates: a person of the greatest abilities is liable to error, but be 
■who blazons it without delicacy or politeness, affords a much stronger proof 
of his vanity than of his knowledge. 

The remains of the mosaics to be seen here and there, and some paintings 
On wood, are interesting to the history of the arts; they in general exhibit 
figures in full face, upright, stiff, without motion, and without shadows; 
but their effect is majestic, and their character dignified and austere. 

The Christian sect of the Arminians is in possession of the nave which I 
have just described. This nave is separated from the three other branches 
of the cross by a wall, so that the unity of thf edifice is destroyed. Whan 
you have passed this wall, you find yourself opposite to die sanctuary, or the 
choir, which occupies the top of the cross. This choir is raised two steps 
above the nave. Here is seen an altar dedicated to the Wise Men of the 
East On the pavement at the foot of this altar, you observe a marble star. 
Which corresponds, as tradition asserts, with the point of the heavens where 
the miraculous star that conducted , the three kings became stationary. So 
much is certain, that the spot where tbe Saviour of the woridwas bom, is 
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wmcttyaad singal li this masMa atar in the subt er r a neo u s church of the ran- 
ger, of wU4 1 shaH presently have occasion to apeak. The Oft aka oesoy y 
the cheir of Hie Magi, as well m the two other naves finned by the tmm 
of the cress ■ These hit are empty, and without altars. 

Two spin! staircases, each composed of fifteen steps, open on the sides 
of the outer church, and conduct to the subterraneous ohuveh siturtsd be- 
neath the choir. This is the erer-to-be reyered place of the nativity of our 
Saviour. Before I entered it, the superior put a taper into sop hand, and 
repeated a brief exhortation. This sacred ciypt is irregular, because hoc- 
•copies the irregular site of the stable and the manger. It is thirty-seven 
Inert six inches long, eleven feet three inches broad, and nine feet in height* 
It is hewn out of the rock; the sides of the rock are faced with beaotifid 
marble, and the floor is of the tame material. These embdUshmeoUwe 
ascribed to St. Helena. The church receives no light from without, sad is 
iMsmin e d with duty-two lamps sent by different primes of Chrlstmhm 
At the farther extremity of this crypt, on the oast side* is the ^ot where 
<he Virgin brought forth the Redeemer of mankind. This spot is sunbed 
by • white marble, iacrusted with jasper, and surrounded by a circle if sib 
vsr, baying ray icsenblmg those with which the sun is WpnimnUri Am en d 
it are inscribed these words: 

HIC DO VlEOliri MARIA 

jxsus cnnxsTus hatus bit. 

A marble table, which serves fbr an altar, rests against the lade of tb» 
rock, and stands over the place where the Messiah came into the world 
This altar is lighted by three lamps, the handsomest of which wss given by 
Louis Xflf. 

At the distance of seven paces towards the south, after you have passed 
the foot of one of the staircases leading to the upper church, you find the 
manger. Ton go down to it by two steps, fbr it is not upon a level with the 
rest of the crypt. It is a low recess hewn out of the rock. A Mock of 
white marble, raised about a foot above the floor, and hollowed in tbs fora 
ef a manger, indicates the very spot where the S o v erei gn of H ea ve n was 
hud upon straw. 

Tww paces tether, opposite to the manger, stands an altar, which eees- 
psm thefflaee wham Mary sat when she presented the Child of Sorrows te 
lbs adoration of the Magi. 

Nothing can bn more pleasing, or batter calculated te excite s en tin cs tt 
ef devotion, than this subterraneous church. It is adorned with pictures ef 
the Indian and Spanish schools. These pictures represent the mysteries ef 
theptac* the Virgin and Child, after Raphael, the Amumoiation, the A fe 
mtioncf the Wise Men, the coming of the Shepherds, and all *e»e ah* 
elesof nang led grandeur and hmoesnp* the wuaUfnamomg ef them* 
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'§ erseb of Mae retinccmhreidsred withsil rer. Incenseis cottrinurflgempkisg 
hrihmthr cradle of the8*viour.. . I have heard an organ, touchedbynaor- 
liiiij hnrnl, pfeydurfag mass, the sweetest and; most Under tunes jof the 
bett. Italian .composer*. .These concert* i charm the .Christian Arab* who, 
leaving his camels to feed, repairs* like the shepherds of. old, to Bethlehem, 
t* adore the Xing , of kings in bis' manger. . I hare seen this inhabitant of 
the desert communicate at the altar of theMagi, with a fervour, a p^ety, a 
devotim unknown among the Christiana of the. .west . “ No place in the 
world,” say s father Neret, M excites . more profound devotion. The conti- 
nual arrival of caravan* from aU the nations of Christendom; the public 
popster the prostrations} nay, even the richness of the presents sent hither 
by the Christian prigces* altogether produce feelings in the soul which it ip 
much easier to conceive than to describe*” 1 ‘ . - , 

It may be added, that the effect of all this is heightened by an extraor- 
dinary contrast* for, on qeitting the orypt, where you have met with thf 
riches, the arts, the religion of civilised nations, you find yourself in a pro- 
found solitude, amidst wretched Arab hujs, among half-na^ed savages apf 
faithless Mussulmans. - This place is, -qevertlieless, the same where so many 
miracles were displayed; hut tips sacred land dares no longer express its 
joy, and locks within its bosom the recollections of its glpiy. , 

From the grotto of the Nativity, we went to the subterraneous chapel, 
where tradition places the sepulchre .of the Innocents: “ Herod sent forth 
and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts there- 
of from two years otldand tinker.* Then w*g fulfilled that which was spoken 
by Jereptie the prophet, saying: . in Hama was there a voice heard," Ac. . f 
The chapel of the innocents conducted us to the grotto -of St. Jerome. 
Here you find the sepulchre of this father of the church, that of J&usehtus, 
the tombs of St Papla, and St. Eustochujca. . 

. In this grotto St Jerome spent . the? greater part of his life. From this 
retirement he ^eheld the fell of the Roman empire, and here he received 
those fugitirepatricians* who, after they had possessed the palaces of the 
e|uth,, deemed tbemrelyre happy tq share the cell of a cenobite. Thepeao% 
gf the, saint, and the troubles of tf^wgrid produce a wonderful effect in tho ; 
letters of the learned commentator on the Scriptures. I 

, St Paula snd St Eustocbium were. two, illustrious Roman ladies of the 
family of the Scipios and of the £racchi,^They relinquished the delights of. 
Home, to live and die at Bethlehem in the practice of the monastic virtues*. 
Their epitaph. Written by Jerome, is not a very good one, and is so well { 
known, that I shall not insert it here. ,, * . - t 

In the oratory of St. Jerome is a picture in which the head of that saint 
exhibits much the same air that lias been given to it by the pencil of Cancel 
and Domeroehino. Another painting contains the figures of Paula and Eu- 
itochium* These descendants of Scipio an represented reposing in death 
VOL. it. 3 II 
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lathe same coftn. Itwus an aftoting idea*f the painter to maim tbs two 
Seim* the perfect image of each- other. The duster isto be ibtiugebhid 
from the mother only by bet youth and he* while rad* them* haabeaahe- 
ger, the Other more opeditioet in performing Hie veya gq of life* and Mi 
have reached the part at the same moment 

Auiong the numerous pictures which are to he tem aft tie sacred «t* 
tkriift, indwhieh qo traveller hat described, I imagined that l aemetimae dis- 
covered the mystic touch and inspired tone of MtoiBoe? k wo u l d be a singu- 
lar circumstance if the manger or the tomb of our Saviour should be had 
to possess some unknown master-piece of any of the great painters. 

We returned to our convent, and 1 Surveyed the country from the top if 
a terrace. Bethlehem is butit On a 191 which oK ei ht ha a long valley, ns 
ning from east to west. The southern hill is covered with ofive tree*, tMrfp 
scattered over a reddish sod bestrewed with stones; that on the north tide 
has fig-trees on the same kind of soX Here and 'there you perceive sane 
Vuins, among others, the remains of a tower called the toWer of St. Paula. 
I went back into the monastery, which owes part Of its Wealth to Baldwin, 
lung of Jerusalem and successor to Godfrey of Bouillon: It is an absolute 
fortress, and its wafls are so thick that it would be capable of sustaining a 
siege against tha Turks. 

At teh in the morning, we mounted our horses and set out from Bethle- 
hem. Bit Bethkhemke Arabs on foot, armed with daggers ind long match- 
locks, formed our escort: three of them marched before and three behind: 
Wa had added to our cavalry an ass, which carried water and provUoas. 
We pursued the way that leads to the monastery of Sfc Baba, whence we woe 
a ft er w ards to descend to the Dead Sea and to return by the Jordan. 

* We first followed the valley of Bethlehem, which, as I hare observed, 
stretches away to the east We passed a ridge of 'hills, where you see, <*t 
the right, a v i n ey ar d recently planted, a circumstince too rare in thiscoqn- 
try for me not to remark it— Wb arrived at a grot called thfc Grotto of the 
Shepherds. The Arabs stiH give it die appellation of Dt* el Ifatour, the 
fflhfe of the Shepher d s. It is said that Abraham here fed his Bocks, «nf 
that on this spot the s hep h erds of Judea were informed by the angel of the 
birth of the Saviour. 

The piety of thefidthftil has transformed this grot ihto a chapel. It most 
formerly hate been highly decorated: I observed there three capitals of the 
Corinthian order and two others of the Ionic. The discovery of the latter is 
m*My a wonder, for after the' time of Helena we scarcely find any thing bet 
the everlasting Corinthian. 
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FOR nil FORT FOLIO. 

THE ADVEBSARIA, OB EVENING BECBEATIONS, No. IX. 

Qbttetmo 

M a int a w a decent elogaoce and ea at. 

And see what friend*, and read rehat b—he Ipka#-—?***. 

THE PIHST TRAKSLATOR OF HOMER. 

Errors ia indebted to Leontius Pylatus, who lived in the four* 
teenth cent dry, for the first traaslatiooof the works of Homer; and 
nobody seems to know much about him. If it had net been for 
Boccacc, who assisted him in his translation into Latin, we should 
not have been enabled to trace even the name of a man to whom 
the literary world is under so much obligation. He was a Greek, 
a native of Thessalonica, who taught his own language at Flo- 
rence, and of whom the author of the Decameron has given the 
following portrait. \ 

“ His look was frightful; his coiuueoancodddeous; he had an 
immensely long beard, and black hair, which was Seldom dis- 
turbed by a comb. Absorbed in constant meditation, he neglect- 
ed the decent forms of society; he was rude, churlish, without 
urbanity, and without morals; but to make amends for this he 
was profoundly skilled in the Greek language and in Greek 
literature. Of the Latin hfo knowledge was but superficial. 
Aware that “ a prophet hath no honour in his own country/* he 
called himself a Greek in Italy and an Italian in Greece* He 
had passed several years among the mine qf the labyrinth qf 
Crete * 9 

Notwithstanding all the endeavours of Boccace and of Pe- 
trarch to retain this wandering character in Italy, he persisted 
in bis resolution to return to Greece; but scarcely had he set 
his foot in that country when be wrote a letter td Petrarch, lon- 
ger and more filthy than his be*rd nr hair, as that author expres- 
ses himself, in *hfch he extolled Italy to the skies, and spoke in 
the bitterest terms of Constantinople. Not receiving any answer 
he embarked in ^vessel for Venice. Tfie ship safely arrived ia 
the Adriatic, when suddenly a terrible storm arose. Whilst all on 
board were in motion to do what was iwr.essafy fortfhc vessel in 
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this predicament) the terrified Greek clung to a mast) which 
was struck with a thunderbolt. He died on the spot The mari- 
ners and others were in the greatest consternatiqn, but no other 
person sustained any injury. The body of the unfortunate Leon- 
tius, shapeless and balf burnt, was thrown into the sea; and 
Petrarch, in relating this catastrophe to Boccace, says among 
other things, “ This unhappy man has left the wprld in a more 
miserable manner than he came into it. 1 do not believe he ex- 
perienced in it a single happy day. His physiognomy teemed to 
indicate his fate. 1 know not bow any sparks of poetic genius 
found their way into so gloomy a soul.” 

Rachel Speoht, published in 1621, 4to. a poem of consi- 
derable length, in six line stanzas, entitled, “ Mortalities 
Memorakdcm: with « dream prefixed, [imaginarie in manner, 
real in matter 

Live to die, for die you must. 

Die, to Bve among the juot. 

Readers too common and plentiful be, 

For readers there are th£t can read a, b, c; 

And utter their verdict on what they do view, * 

Though none of the Muoeo they yet ever knew. 

But help* of such readers at no time I crave. 

Their silence, than censure I rather would have; 

For ignorant dunces doe soonest deprave. 

But, courteous reader, whoever thou art. 

Which these my endeavours dost take in good part. 

Correcting with judgment the faults thou dost find. 

With favour approving what pleased* thy minde; 

To thee, for thy use and behoofe, I extend 
This poor memorandum of our latter end: — 

Thus, wishing thee welfare, I rest a true friend 
To those which Art affect 
And Learning’s fruit respect 
KaclwlSpcght 

The following is as favourable a specimen of this lady's mo* 
ral poem, as perhaps can be selected. 

* t 

The mariner, which doth assay to passe 
The raging seas into some fotraigne land, 
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Deaireth much to hire his voyage ended, 

And to arrive upon the solid sand. 

AU creatures with desire doe seefce for rest* 

After they have with labour beene opprest. 

The pilgrim which a journey undertakes. 

Feeding his fancie with ezoticke sights, 

' Deems not his way much irksome to his foot, 

* Because bis paine is mixed with delights: 

For ’tis bis joy to think upon that day 
When be shall see the period of his way. 

Men are as tailors in this t irkesome life. 

Who at the haven always east their eye; 

As pilgrims wandering in an uncouth land: 

Then who is he that will not wish to dye? 

And he, whom God by death doth soonest call, * 

Is in my mind the happiest wight of all 

Petrarch— the lover of Laura; of the most celebrated of 
the Italian poets; the restorer of the language— who rescued Xht 
remains of Roman and Greek literature— Petrarch disdained not 
t o write, upon the itch . It is in his excellent ethic work, : “ De 
remediis utriusque Fortunae,” that he treats on this strange to* 
pic. Of these books, the first is directed to temper, and mode- 
rate the insolence of jay. In the second book, he endeavours to 
muster the whole host of human woes, and to present such con- 
solations as may strengthen and bear up the weakness of huma- 
nity under any one of them. The itch is one of the ills for which, 
he offers consolation. Some of his topics are here sufficiently 
diverting. “ Rather than painful,* 1 says he, « the itch is, by 
many persons, accounted exceedingly pleasing. It will serve 
to awaken you in the night better than either clock or wateh* 
man: if the disease be dirty and shameful, so are not the reme- 
dies by which it is to be cured; for what can be preferable to 
exercise, the bath, temperance in sleep and diet? Hands bearing 
the marks of this disorder may appear disgraceful: but that pa- 
tience which endures it without fretfulness, is highly honourable: 
It may be vexatious to have the whole body covered over with 
this cutaneous distemper; but, alas! how little do we concern 
ourselves for the cure of those more grievous distempers of ota? 
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mind, avarice, ambition, the thirat of revenge, abd 41 the kin- 
dred train of inordinate passions!” 

Mir jonson. 

One of Jonson’s plays was " damned" on the first night; 
owing, as the author thought, not to the want of merit, but to the 
carelessness of the comedians, and the prejudices of some of his 
' enemies. He accordingly appealed to the public, and rented 
his indignation in a most contemptuous title-page and dedication. 
The Nnw law, or the Lxobt HmaftT, a comedy. As it was 
never acted, but most negligently played by some, the Kivb’s 
Sam v ants; and more squeamishly beheld and censured by others, 
the Kino’s Sub jbcts. Now at last set at liberty to the reodert , 
his majesty’s servants and subjects, to be judged of. 1631. By 
the author. Ben Jonson. 

—Me lectori credere Mallem: 

Quam specUtoris fiutidiif ferre superbi.— Hoa. 

It the Hollowing terms he gives us « the dedication to the 
reader; If thou be such, I auks thee my patron, and dedicate 
the piece to them if not so much, would I had bean at the 
charge of thy ‘better literature. Howsoever, if thoucsnst bat 
speU, and join spy sense, there is mere hope ef thee, than of a hat- 
dred fisatidhms impertinent*, who were there present the first 
day, yet asver made piece of their prospect the right way* 
What did they come for then? thou wilt ask me. I will ts 
punctually answer; to soe, and to be seens to make a gcnsrvl 
muster of themselves in their clothes of credit; and possess 
the stage again* the play; to dislike aU, but mark nothing. And 
by their confidence ef rising between the acts, in oblique Bscs, 
make affidavit to the whole house, of their net understanding 
ope scene. Armed with this prejudice, as the stage, furniture, 
or armdoths, they were there; as spectators, away. For tbs 
faces in the hangings, and they beheld alike; so I wish they assy 
dp ever, and do trust myself and my book, rather to thy rustic 
candour, than aU the pomp of their pride, and edema igne- 
fuace toboot. Fare thee weU, and fall to read. Ban Jonson. 

Such are the direful consequences of provoking one of tbs 
fMttofcrifatiAr# » But alas! honest Bon, with aU his genius and 
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his mirth b forgotten, whilst we run after Tartam* and Quttem*, 
ir My gape at German (boats and ridiculous hobgoblin* 

AUtnena. 

Of all mankind, an author tan the least saitl? set tbs com- 
non judgment of the world at defiance* If men shall, in general, 
agree not to read my book; If those who do read it be net im- 
pressed by its sentiments and imagery, nor convinced by lea 
reasonings; it most be bad, however differently I maybe dis- 
posed to think of its merits. Thus compelled, by the essential , 
nature of the primary cfcject of all their pursuits, to have an 
especial respect to the approbation and the disapprobation of 
Others, literary men learn to watch with undosctibable ankisty 
the judgment of the public— to become intoxicated with its ap- 
plause, and to console themselves lor its neglect only by impu- 
ting this to seme accidental uatowardness of circumstance* ItbW 
often do they, in imagination, anticipate the effects of a ftwftt- 
vourlte verses or paragraphs upon the rehdets! with what rap- 
tures are they apt to repeat the praises which they have obtain- 
ed! how eagerly will they proffer to every visiter the gratifi- 
cation of listening to their favourite effusions] to whdfra fancied 
elevation,, greater than that of a Roman triumph, awe they ex* 
aited by any transient successl how easily are they galled to the 
quick, amidst all their exultation, oven by the slightest censure 
ef the meanest critics! II is not pride that can be ; content witfa 
its own suffrage akmO, but vanity suffering the voice of the 
multitude to fix its prifce, that displays itSelf in sH those emo- 
tions. It is the fate of the sons of literature ’to be pecuHarfyi 
subject to the influence of these causes, by which vanity is ne- 
cessarily produced, and cherished in the breast. 

In a late perusal of the Utter* Balsac to Conrart and 
other*, I have met with some very amusing instances of this 
literary vanity. Bailee's works, hi general, are written not 
without elegance. Yet Without much of either acuteness or 
comprehension ef mind, and not always with spirit or correct- 
ness. But be bad been praised and Battered, until he was per- 
suaded that the most distant posterity must read with raptures 
the veriest trifles which flowed from his pen. u He finds him* 
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as he tells his friend, “distressed -by the impertinent im- 
portunity of persons who wrote to him, and sent him presents, 
solely with a view to draw from him some of his precious epis- 
tle*” Of Sahnatiu* he says, <*that'g?eat bookmaker pours out 
hie stuff faster than anysecretary can transcribe it, or any prin- 
ter conduct it through the press.” ; He will compose a thick 
fplio sooner than I finish a page or two of a letter . Blessed 
are the . writers who can so easily satisfy themselves! who, in 
composing, exercise only their memory and their fingers! who, 
without choice or discrimination, tell just all that they know!" 
of his own work, entitled Abistifpus, he says, “so dearly do I 
love this Benjamin of my brain, that I would not exchange it 
for all the miscellanies , diatribe various reading s, animadver- 
sions, emendations, See. that have issued, during these last fifty 
years, from the. pressesof Leiden and Frankfort.” Many things 
still more extravagant than these, appear as effusions of this 
authors, vanity in the same little volume of his letters: yet is 
there; in ^nme volume nothing finer thanashon complimenta- 
ry epistle from M. Drclincourt , sent with a copy of his excellent 
treatise op death, to court the acceptance of Maisac . It seems 
fbet.Be^c :had established in his estate a manufacture of pa- 
per, ^nd’Wee accustomed to send frequent presents of this arti- 
cle to his; favourite friends at Paris, He appears, likewise, to 
hftve been most anxiously punctilious in regard to the correction 
ofthe press,, ip the. printing of his jworks -^lt should seem, from, 
the, epistolary correspondence of Baisac, and his friends, that 
they accounted lup who could ; pay the, most extravagant com- 
pKmeqto to write the best letter. . , . 

. Thomas, Horans, of Malmesbury, exhibits likewise, in his 
works, some curious specimens of the vanity qf an author. But 
it must he owned, that there is, in the -self-commendation of 
Hobbes, much more of dogmatisms insplence, and enthusiastic 
conviction, than in that of Balsac*. .*■ It. has, perhaps, in it, more 
of pride than of vanity . In the very title of hia short treatise on 
liberty and necessity, he says of it, wherein all controversy con-, 
cerning predestination, election, :free-wiU, grace, merits, repro- 
bation, Stc. U fully decided and cleared” He never fails to treat 
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Lis adversaries with supreme contempt, as the most stupid and 
ignorant of mankind. In the dedication of his treatiee on human 
nature to the earl of Newcastle, he scruples not to say: « i pre- 
sent this to your lordship, for the only and eolid foundation qf 
Sftfh ecipnpe” — “It would be an incomparable benefit to the 
jcbmraon wealth, 1 ” adds he afterwards, “ that every one held the 
opinion concerning law and policy here delivered.” In the de- 
dication of his Leviathan to Mr. Francis Godolphin, he very 
frankly expresses himself thus: u If you find my labour gene- 
rally decried, you may say, I am a man that love my own opi- 
nions, and think all true I say.” Comparing himself in another 
work, with Boyle, and the natural philosophers in general, he 
treats them with ineffable contempt, as men who owed their re- 
putation merely to their glasses and furnaces: “ but, before Mr. 
Hobbes’s book de Nomine came forth,” adds he immediately, 
W I never saw any thing written on that subject intelligibly.”— 
Hobbes, I cannot help here mentioning', has left us, in Latin hex- 
ameters, a diverting account of a visit made by a party of plea- 
sure to the Peak in Derbyshire, in which he very laughably 
translates its vulgar appellation — Pi.utonxs Anum. 

Akin to this author-vanity of Baleac and Hobbee seems to 
be that strange delusion of fancy, which made the famous lord 
Herbert of Cherbury believe himself commanded by efiecial re - 
•v elation from Heayen, to publish a book against all revelation. 
The story is already sufficiently known.— Somewhat of the 
same cast, too, appears to have been that fond presumption of 
the most amusing Benvenuto Cellini , which led him at all times 
to imagine himself in a peculiar manner hleaged with th$ extra- 
ordinary favour and protection of Heaven; .whether ,he was 
endeavouring to scrape acquaintance with the devil in the rites 
of sorcery, carousing end rioting with bis mistresses pr assas- 
sinating his foes'. 

1 . £- H. 

vox. tt. St 
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FOE THE PORT FOLIO. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN HUDIBRA8 AND MAC FINGAL. 
Mr. Oldschool, 

Dr. Johnson in his life of Butler remarks, that this poet 
seems to have no mercy upon Hudibras. He loads him not only 
with follies, but crimes also. He commits perjury and then de- 
fends the act. he meditates the commission of forgery; and in 
short there is scarcely a crime in the decalogue which he would 
blush to perpetrate. Don Quixottc is ridiculous only in one point 
of view; but Hudibras is contemptible in all. The doctor ima- 
gines that Butler’s head laboured under a tumultuous confu- 
sion of ideas. The charge is unjust; and Butler, were he living, 
might have retorted it upon his traducer, and cited Rasselas in 
proof of the assertion. In this volume the doctor uses the cha- 
racters inerely as vehicles for the conveyance of moral truth, as 
Butler did his, for satire; and both without any regard to consist- 
ency or propriety whatever. The characters are no further va- 
luable in either, than as they inculcate the sentiments which they 
vindicate. Take from them the speeches which they utter, and 
the characters vanish with the celerity of lightning. 

It has been said that Hudibras never has had an imitator. If 
this remark is confined to the island of Great Britain, it is indu- 
bitably just. Many authors have adopted Butler's double ter- 
minations; but I doubt whether any, amidst the whole class of 
English writers, have taken a character of that cast fora regular 
poem, in the manner in which Butler has done. 

But although English poetry has discovered so much penury 
in this point, it is very clear that^this objection does not hold 
against the poetry of our own country. It may be said, with 
perfect propriety, that America has furnished the only legiti- 
mate successor to Hudibras that the world has ever seen. Mac 
Fingal, if any regard is paid to consistency of character, clearly 
outshines his model. He is represented as a flaming loyalist, 
who labours to convince the good people of this country of the 
justice of his political opinions. The author has here dexter- 
ously seised a foible common to human nature, of a man who, 
having read ipuch, and thought but little, argues against him* 
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self, while he labours to overcome his opponents. Mac Fingal, 
with all the seal of a furious loyalist* endeavours to make prose- 
Ijrtes while .every one of his arguments is pointed the other way. 
Contrasting the zeal and fanaticism he discovers in a cause* for' 
which he produces reasons so perfectly ridiculous* we are 
thrown into convulsions of laughter. This unfortunate hero* af- 
ter having defended the cause of the loyalists in town meeting* 
is unfortunately arrested by the mob, and tarred and feathered. 
As full of humour as this character is* there jis nothing in con* 
graous in 'the conception— nothing hut what we have often seen 
in our commerce .and intercourse with mankind. Such a mon- 
ster as Hudibras the world never saw. lie goes out in the cha- 
racter of a knight, a presbyterian* a justice of the peace* a me- 
taphysician, a theologian* a thief* and a hypocrite. Mr. Butler* 
from the .wide extent of such a character* meant to lay hia 
ground broad enough to satirize whatever was ridiculous in go- 
vernment, in the administration of law, or in theology. But qua- 
lities so opposite must, of necessity, be idle, if action is taken 
for their basis, and they are all concentrated in one character. 
They counteract and destroy each other; for a knight would not 
travel with the same views as a judge; a judge would differ 
from a metaphysician; and they would all differ from a professor 
of theology. Butler, therefore* found no other resource left him 
than to send this mass of infamy and contempt* denominated Hu- 
dibras* into the world in the character of a knight, and to suffer 
him to develop his other qualities* by conversation on the r6ad 
with a disputatious squire* whom* as Dr. Johnson says* he is 
always Encountering and never overpowering in argument. The 
adventures of Hudibras are as singular as the character he sus- 
tains. He is defeated in single combat by a woman* set in the 
atocks* and afterwards pelted with rotten eggs. But even these 
degrading adventures do not satisfy the vengeance of Butler* 
He foils in love with the lands of a rich widow, commits peijury 
to testify his affection^ and is cudgelled by men in the character 
of devils. Mac Fingal, on the other hand* is consistently ridi- 
culous. Allow him to be a man of more reading than common 
4c**e; allow him not to have intelligence enough to see the drift 
of his own arguments, and all hi9 misadventures follow, of 
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course. He is r therefore, decidedly preferable to Hadibras at m 
whole, for no adventure befalls him but what might befell day 
man of this east. Hudibras is only estimable in spots. The ««• 
thor's wit, it Is true, is a fen compensation for all defects of this 
character; and H does compensate, because we completely sMt 
the character in the pleasure which we derive from Ids pegs. 
The author ef Mac Fin gal acts differently: the wit always keeps 
company with the character, of which, indeed, it makes a con- 
stituent part Hence, whoever reads Mac Ffogfcl pursues the au- 
thor to the end of his narrative, and laments the termination of 
the adventure. But it is a singular feet, and well warrants the 
justice of those observations, that, probably, of the thousands who 
are the admirers of Hudibras, not ten out of a hundred think ef 
reading the narrative throughout. It then become# tedious; for 
the author has taken especial cure to inform us in the Outset, 
that the character is too contemptible to excite our regard. I 
hope then, Mr. Editor, I shall be excused from the charge ef 
nationality, by stating, that so far as respects congruity, Consist- 
ency, and propriety, in the delineation of character, the author 
of Mac.Fingal hot only rivals, but excels Ms original. With re* 
gard to the Skit of this author, it is of the true Hudibr&stic kind; 
it has received the warmest approbation in the very country 
Which has been the object of Ms satires. In this point he wifi be 
found, I apprehend, not inferior to his original; while, is the 
Other parts of hb poem, he is, unquestionably, his superior. 

F. 


3 


DESCRIPTION OF MICIIIUMACKIXAC. 

Tbe capture of Michilimackinac during the present war, 
having drawn the attention of the public towards that important 
post, the following account of the manner in which it was taken 
by the Indians on the fourth of lone, 1763 , will be found inte- 
resting. It is extracted from a volume of travels in that part of 
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America, published in New York about three years ago, by a 
Mr. Henry, a British trader, long resident among the Indian** 
and who was taken prisoner on that occasion. He relates that 
for several days previous, a number of Indians had gathered 
under various pretences round tbefort; but as they were known 
to be friendly, the commandant disregarded the advice of some 
of the more prudent inhabitants* and took no precautions against 
them; till the king's birth-day, a moment of jubilee was fined on 
for the execution of the dreadful design of the savages. 

« The morning,” says Mr. Henry, “was sultry. A Chipeway 
came- to tell me that his nation was going to play at batfgotivmyi 
with the Sacs or Safikies, another Indian nation, for a high wager. 
He invited me to witness the sport, adding that the commandant 
was to he them, and would bet on the ride ef the Chipewuyti* 
In consequence of this information, I went to the commandant# 
and expostulated with him a little, representing that the Indiana 
might possibly bavs some sinister end in view; but# the com* 
mandant only smiled at my suspicions. 

tf JBaggatiway, called, by the Canadians, le j*u de la create, is 
played with a bat and ball. The bat is about four feet in lengthy 
curved, and terminating in a sort of racket. Two posts are 
planted in the ground, at a considerable distance from each 
other, as a mile, or more. Each party has its post, and the game 
consists in throwing the bail up to the post of the adversary. 
The ball, at the beginning, is placed, m the middle of the course^ 
and each party endeavours as well to throw the ball out of the 
direction of its own post, as into that of the adversary’s. 

I did not go myself to see the match which was now to be 
played without the fort, because* there being a canoe prepared 
to depart, on the following day, for Montreal, I employed myself 
in writing letters to my friends; and even when a fellow-trader, 
Mr. Tracy, happened to call upon me, saying that another canoe 
had just arrived from Detroit, and proposing that I should go 
with him to the beach, to inquire the news, it so happened that 
I still remained, to finish my letters; promising to follow Mr. 
Tracy in the course of a few minutes. Tracy had not gono\ 
more than twenty pa^es from ray dooi* when I heard an Indian 
war-cry, and a noise of general confusioTV 
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M Going instantly to my window, I saw a crowd of Indians 
within the fort, furiously cutting down and scalping every En- 
glishman they found. In particular, I witnessed the fate of lietf* 
tenant Jemettee. 

“ I had in the room in which I was a fowling-piece, loaded 
with swan-shot* This I immediately seised, and held it for a 
few minutes, waiting to hear the drum beat to arms. In this 
dreadful mterval, I saw several of my countrymen fall, and more 
than one struggling between the knees of an Indian, who, bold- 
ing him in this manner, scalped him while yet living. 

* At length, disappointed in the hope of seeing resistance 
made to the enemy, and sensible, of course, that no effort of my 
own unassisted arm* could avail against four hundred Indians, 
I thought only of seeking shelter. Amid the slaughter which 
was raging, 1 observed many of the Canadian inhabitants of the 
fort, calmly looking on, neither opposing the Indians, nor suf- 
fering injury; and, from this circumstance, I conceived a hope 
of finding security in their houses. 

“Between the yard-door of my own house, and that of M. 
Langlade, my next neighbour, there was only a low fence, over 
which I easily climbed. At my entrance I found the whole family 
at the windows, gazing at the scene of blood before them* I ad- 
dressed myself immediately to M. Langlade, begging that he 
would put me into some place of safety until the heat of the affair 
should be over; an act of charity by which he might perhaps 
preserve me from the general massacre; but, while I uttered my 
petition, M. Langlade, who had looked for a moment at me, turn- 
ed again to the window, shrugging his shoulders, and intimating 
that he could do nothing for me:— “ Que voudrtez-vou* guej'c* 
finds /” 

H This was a moment for despair; but the next, a Pani wo- 
man,* a slave of M. Langlade’s, beckoned to me to follow her. 
She brought me to a door, which she opened, desiring me to 
enter, and telling me that it led to the garret, where I must go 
and conceal myself. I joyfully obeyed her directions; and she, 
having followed me up to the garret-door, locked it after me, 
and whh great presence of mind took away the key. 

• The Panies are gn Indian nation of theyooth. 
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“ This shelter obtained, if shelter I could hope to find it, I 
was naturally anxious to know what might still be passing with- 
out. Through an aperture which afforded me a view of the ares 
of the fort, I beheld, in shapes the foulest and most terrible, the 
ferocious triumphs of barbarian conquerors. The dead were 
scalped and mangled; the dying were writhing and shrieking, 
under the uiisatiated knife and tomahawk; and, from the bodies 
of some, ripped open, their butchers were drinking the blood, 
scooped up in the hollow of joined hands, and quaffed amid shouts 
of rage and rictory. I was Bhaken, not only with horror, but with 
fear. The sufferings which, I witnessed, I seemed on the point 
of experiencing. No long time elapsed, before every one being 
destroyed, who coaid be found, there was a general cry of “ All 
is .finished!” At the same instant, I heard some of the Indians 
enter the house in which I was, 

« The garret was separated from the room below only by a 
layer of single boards, at once the flooring of the one and the 
ceiling of the other. I could therefore hear every thing that 
passed; and, the Indians no sooner came in than they inquired 
whether or not any Englishmen were in the house? M. Langlade 
replied, that “ He could not say— he did not know of any;”— 
answers in which he did not exceed the truth; for the Pani wo- 
man had not only hidden me by stealth, but kept my secret and 
her own. M. Langlade was therefore, as I presumed, as far from 
a wish to destroy me as he was careless about saving me, when 
he added to these answers, that “ They might examine for them-* 
selves, and would soon be satisfied as to the object of their ques- 
tion.” Saying this, he brought them to the garret-door*. 

“ The state of my mind will be imagined. Arrived at the 
door, some delay was occasioned by the absence of the key, and 
a few moments were thus allowed me, in which to look around 
for a hiding-place. In one corner of the garret was a heap of 
those vessels of birch bark, used in maple-sugar making. 

“ The door was unlocked, and opening, and the Indians as- 
cending the stairs before I had completely crept into a small 
opening which presented itself at one end of the heap. An in- 
stant after four Indians entered the room, all armed with tomar 
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lawks, awl all besmeared with blood upon every part of their 
bodies. 

44 The dio appeased to be east I could scarcely breathe; bat 
I thought that the throbbieg of my heart occasioned a mdse loud 
enough to betray me. The Indians walked in every dtreefioa 
about the garret, and one of them approached me so closely that, 
at a particular moment, had he put forth his hand, he must have 
touched me. Still I remained undiscovered; a circumstance te 
which the dark colour of my clothes, and the want of light io a 
room which had no window, and in the comer in which I m, 
must have contributed. In a word, after taking seveijf turns is 
riw room, during which they told M. Langlade bow many they 
had killed, and how many scalps they had taken, they returned 
down stairs, and I, with sensations not to be expressed, heard the 
door, which was the barrier between me end my fate, locked fcr 
She second tune. 

a There was a feather-bed on the floor; and on this, exhaust- 
ed as I was by the agitation of mjr mind, I threw myself down 
end fell asleep. In tins state I remained till the dusk of the 
evening j when I was awakened by a second opening of the door. 
The person that new entered was M. Langlade’s wife,' who wm 
much surprised at lading me, but advised me not to be uneasy, 
observing, that the Indiana had killed most of the English, but 
that she hoped I might myself escape. — A shower of rain hav- 
ing begun to fell, she bed come to stop a hole in the roof. Oa 
her going away, I begged her to send me a little water to drink; 
wddph she did. 

“ As night was now advancing, I continued to lie-on the bed, 
wn m faiaS tn g on my condition, but finable to discover a resource 
deem which I could hope for life. A flight to Ditroit hid os 
prohibit chance of success. The distance from MichUhnacki- 
anc was fear hundred miles; I was without provisions; and the 
whole length of the mod lay th r o ug h Indian countries; countries 
ri an enemy in arms, where the first man whom I should meet 
would kill me. To etay where I was threatened nearly the same 
feswe. As before, fatigue of mind, and not tranquillity, respond* 
*d my ceres, and p ao c ar e d me further deep. 
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* The game ef baggatiway, as from the preceding description 
trill have been perceived, ii necessarily attended with much vio* 
knee and noise. In the ardour of contest, the hall, as has been 
saggested, if it cannot be thrown to the goal desired, is Struck 
in any direction by which it can be diverted from that designed 
by the adversary. At such a moment, therefore, nothing could 
be leas liable to excite premature alarm, than that the bail should 
be tossed over the pickets of t}ie fort, nor that having fallen there, 
it should be followed on the instant by all engaged in the game* 
as well the one party as the other, all eager, all struggling, all 
shouting, all in the unrestrained pursuit of a rude athletic exer- 
elee. Nothing could be less fitted to excite premature alarm— 
nothing, therefore, could be more happily devised, under the 
circumstances, than a stratagem like this; and this was, in feet, 
die stratagem which the Imfisns bad employed, by which they had 
obtained possession of the fort, and by which they had been ena- 
bled to slaughter and subdue its garrison, and such of }ts other 
inhabitants as they pleated. To be still more certain of success,' 
they had prevailed upon as many as they could, by a pretext the 
least liable to suspicion, to come voluntarily without the picketsy 
and particularly the commandant and garrison themselves* 
“l*he respite which sleep afforded me, during the night; was 
put an end to by the return of morning. I was agttin on the rack 
of apprehension* At sunrise, I heard the family stivTing; and, 
presently after, Indian voices informing M. Langlade that they 
had not found my hapless self among the dead, and that they 
supposed me to be somewhere concealed* M. Langlade appear* 
ed, from what followed, to be by this time acquainted with the 
place of my retreat, of which, no doubt, he bud been informed by 
his wife. T he poor woman, as soon as the Indians' mentioned me, 
declared to her husband, in the French tongue, that he should no 
longer keep me in his house, but deliver me up to my pursuers; 
giving as a reason for this measure, that should the Indians dis- 
cover his instrumentality in my concealment, they might re- 
tenge it on her children, and that it was better that I should 
die than they. M. Langlade resisted at first this sentence of 
bis wife’s; but soon suffered her to prevail, informing the Indians 
that he had been told I was in his house, that I had come there 
vox.. %i. r> k 
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without his knowledge, and that be would put me into their 
hands. This was no sooner expressed than he began to ascend 
the stairs, the Indians following upon his heels. 

“ I now resigned myself to the fate with which I was mena- 
ced; and regarding every attempt at concealment as vain, I arose 
from the bed, and presented myself full in view to the Indians 
who were entering the room. They were all in a state of intoxi- 
cation, and entirely naked, except about the middle. One of 
them, named Wenniway, whom I had previously known, and 
who was upward of six feet in height, had his entire face and 
body covered with charcoal and grease, only that a white spot, 
of two inches in diameter, encircled either eye. This man, 
walking up to me, seized me with one hand by the collar of the 
coat, while in the other he held a large carving-knife, as if to 
plunge it into my breast; his eyes, meanwhile, were fixed sted- 
fastly on mine. At length, after some seconds of the most anx- 
ious suspense, he dropped his arm, saying, “ I won’t kill you!” 
To this he added, that he had been frequently engaged in wars 
against the English, and had brought away many scalps; that, on 
a certain occasion, he had lost a brother, whose name was Musi- 
nigon, and that I should be called after him. 

“ A reprieve upon any terms placed me among the living, 
and gave me back the sustaining voice of hope; but Wenniway 
ordered me down stairs, and there- informing me that 1 was to 
be taken to his cabin, where, and indeed every where else, the 
Indians were all mad with liquor, death again was threaten- 
ed, and not as possible only, but as certain. I mentioned my 
fears on this subject to M. Langlade, begging him to repre- 
sent the danger to my master. M. Langlade in this instance, 
did not withhold his compassion, and Wenniway immediately 
consented that 1 should remain where I was, until he found an- 
other opportunity to take me away. 

“ Thus far secure, I reascended my garret-stairs, in order 
to place myself the furthest possible out of the reach of in- 
sult from drunken Indians; but, I had not remained there more 
than an hour, when I was called to the room below, in which 
was an Indian, who said that I must go with him out of the fort, 
Wenniway having sent him to fetch me. This man* as well as 
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Wenniway himself, I had seen before. In the preceding year 
I had allowed him to take goods on credit, for which he was still 
in my debt; and some short time previous to the surprise of the 
fort he had said, upon my upbraiding him with want of honesty, 
that “he would pay me before long!” This speech now came 
iiresh into my memory, and led me to suspect that the fellow had 
formed a design against my life. I communicated the suspicion 
to M.. Langlade; but he gave for answer, that “ I was not now 
my own master, and must do as I was ordered.” 

“ The Indian, on his part, directed that before I left the house, 
I should undress myself, declaring that my coat and shirt would 
become him better than they did me. His pleasure, in this re? 
spect, being complied with, no other alternative was left me than 
either to go out naked, or to put on the clothes of the Indian, 
which he freely gave me in exchange. His motive for thus 
stripping me of my own apparel, was no other, as I afterwards 
learned, than this, that it might not be stained with blood when 
he should kill me. 

“ I was now told to proceed; and my driver followed me 
close, until I had passed the gate of the fort, when I turned to- 
ward the spot where I knew the Indians to be encamped. This, 
however, did not suit the purpose of my enemy, who seized me 
by the arm, and drew me violently, in the opposite direction, to 
the distance of fifty yards above the fort. Here, finding that I 
was approaching the bushes and sand-hills, I determined to pro- 
ceed no further, but told the Indian that I believed he meant to 
murder me, and if so, he might as well strike where l was as at 
any greater distance. He replied with coolness, that my suspi- 
cions were just, and that he meant to pay me in this manner for 
my goods. At the same time, he produced a knife, and held 
me in a position to receive the intended blow. Both this and 
that which followed, were necessarily the affair of a moment. 
By some effort, too sudden and too little dependent on thought, 
to be explained or remembered, I was enabled to arrest his arm, 
and give him a sudden push, by which I turned him from me, 
and released myself from his grasp. This was no sooner done 
than I ran toward the fort, with all the swiftness in my power, 
the Indian following me, and I expecting every moment to feel 
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Ms knife.**-! succeeded hi my flight; and* oa entering the fieri, 
I Uw Wenniway standing in the midst of the area, and to hunt 
hastened for protection. Wenniway desired the Indian to desist; 
but the Utter pursued toe round him, making several strokes* 
fawwith his knifo, and foaming at the mouth* with rage at the 
Repeated failure of his purpose. At length, Wenniway die# 
hear to M. Langlade’s house; and, the door being open, I nt 
Into it The Indian followed toe; but, On mf entering the house, 
he voluntarily abandoned the pursuit 

u Preserved so often, and so unexpectedly ks k had now beoa 
toy lot to be, I returned to my garret with a strong incliMiot 
to believe, diet through the win of an overruling power, no la* 
dUn enemy could do me hurt; but, new trials, as I believed, 
Were at hand, when, at ten O'clock in the evening, I was roused 
* from sleep, and once more desired to descend the stairs. Not 
less, however, to my satisfaction than surprise, I was summoned 
only to meet major Etherington, Mr* Bostwkk and lieutenant 
JLesslie^ who were in the room below. 

“ These gentlemeti had been taken prisoners while looking 
at the game without the fort, and immediately stripped of alt 
their clothes. They were now sent into the fort, under the 
charge of Canadians, because the Indians having resolved on. 
getting drunk, the chiefs were apprehensive that they would be 
murdered if they continued in the camp.— Lieutenant Jemctte 
and seventy soldiers had been killed; and but twenty English* 
toen, including soldiers, were still alite. These were all within 
the fort, together with nearly three hundred Canadians.* 

44 These being our numbers, myself and others proposed to 
major Etherington, to make an effort for regaining possession of 
the fort, and maintaining it against the Indians. The Jesuit 
missionary was consulted on the project; but he discouraged us, 
by his representations, not only of the merciless treatment which 
we must expect from the Indians, should they regain their ta- 
pe riority, but of the little dependence which was to be placed 
upon our Canadian auxiliaries. Thus the fort and prisoners 
remained in the hands of the Indians, though, through the Whdfe 

f Bctoagtog te foe eftneep he. 
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night the prisoners and White* were in ritual possession) and 
they were Without the gates. 

44 That whole night, or the greater part of it, was passed to 
mutual condolence; and mf feltow^prisoners shared toy gkrrSt* 
In the morning, beirtg again called down, I found mf toaster, 
Wcnniway , and was desired to follow him. He led me to a 
small house within the fort, where, in a narrow room, and almost 
dark, I found Mr. Ezekiel Solomons, an Englishman from Detroit, 
and a soldier, all prisoners. With these I remained in painful 
suspense, as to the scene that was next to present itself, till ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, when an Indian arrived, and presently 
marched us to the lake side, where a canoe appeared ready for 
departure, and in which we found that we were to embark. 

44 Our voyage, full of doubt as it was, would have commenced 
immediately, but that one of the Indians, who was to be of the 
party, was absent. His arrival was to be waited for, and this oc- 
casioned a very long delay, during which we were exposed to a 
keen northeast wind. An old shirt was all that coveted me; I 
suffered much from the cold, and) in this extremity, M. Langlade 
coming down to the beach, 1 asked him for a blanket, promising, 
if I lived, to pay him for it, at any price he pleased: but, the an- 
swer I received was this, that he could let me have no blanket, 
unless there were Some one to be security for the payment. For 
myself, he observed, I had no longer any property in that coun- 
try. — 1 had no more to say to M. Langlade; but, presently seeing 
another Canadian, named John Cuchoise, I addressed to him a 
Similar request, and was not refused. Naked as I was, and rigo- 
rous as was the weather, but for the blanket I must have perish- 
ed.— At noon, our party was all collected, the prisoners all om* 
barked, and we steered for the Isles du Castor, in lake Michi- 
gan. 

vet; *ttt r**T veuo. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

HiilamipUia. 

Isaac Ffciacfc, proposes to publish, by subscription, a new amt 
complete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, to three volumes quar- 
to; by G. Gregory, D. dbeto* in pWlbsopby and the arts, toril 
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honorary member of the Imperial University of Wilna; member 
of the Manchester and Newcastle Literary and Philosophical 
Societies; honorary member of the board of Agriculture; domes- 
tic chaplain to the lord bishop of Llandaff; author of essays, his- 
torical, and moral the economy of nature, flee. flee. 


NBWY0RK. 

Eastbum, Kirk 8c co. have published Travels in Greece, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land; by Edward Daniel Clarke, L. L. D. 

Vol. Vof the Works of the right honorable Edmund Burke. . 

The Speeches of the right honorable Thomas Lord Erskine, 
when at the bar, on subjects connected with the liberty of the 
press. Two vols. 8vo. 

Just published by E. Riley, “ A Votive Wreath, to the me- 
mory of capt James Lawrence; by Francis Arden, esq. 

Inskeep and Bradford have just published Travels in Greece, 
Egypt, and in the Holy Land, by Edward Daniel Clarke, L. L. D- 

Tales of Terror; with an introductory dialogue. 

The Loyalist: an historical novel; by the author of u Let- 
ters to a Young Man,* 9 u A Tale of the Times," Sec. 

The Twin Sisters, or the Advantages of Religion; by miss 
Sandham, author of many approved works for young persons. 

Edwards’s genuine edition of “ The Book!" or the proceed- 
ings and correspondence upon the subject of the inquiry into the 
conduct of her royal highness the princes of Wales, under a com- 
mission appointed by the king in the year 1806. Faithfully co- 
pied from authentic documents. 


BOSTON. 

J. Thomas has published The Management of the Tongue, 
under the following very important and useful heads, vis. con- 
versation, blabber, silent man, witty man, droll, jester, disputer, 
•pinionator, heedless and inconsiderate man, complimenter, bub 
who praises others, flatterer, liar, boaster, ill tongue, promiser, 
novetist, talebearer, adviser, reprover,, instructor, man who 
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trusts •thers, tongue of women, language of love, complainer, 
comforter, See. with maxims and moral reflections on each head. 

A short compendium of the Duty of Artillerists: showing 
the method of exercise with light field pieces; of ascertaining 
the true line of direction and deration, corresponding with the 
bore of a gun; with a description of the instruments to be used 
in that process. Also, an easy method of finding the distance 
of an object, by a plain table; with its particular description 
Also, obserrations on experimental gunnery. By Amasa Smith, 
late major of the artillery in the militia of Massachusetts. Se- 
cond edition. 


OLLA— FOB THE PORT FOLIO, 
or aiNCiNS. 

Mb. Oldbchool, 

Mt dancing days are over; yet I lore to see others enjoy 
what I once was fond of myself, and still continue to regard as 
one of the most innocent amusements and elegant accomplish- 
ments of youth. 

That dancing, like all other things, may be liable to abuses, 
and sometimes carried to excess, I shall not pretend to deny; 
but when men of piety and learning attempt to persuade the 
world <* that erery step in the dance is a step towards hell,” what- 
erer we may think of their heart*, we cannot say much for their 
heads. 

Permit me, sir, to add a passage from the posthumous works 
of that excellent man Dr. Watts; where, speaking of dancing, 
he says “ this is a healthful exercise, and it gires young per- 
sons a decent manner of appearance in company. It may be 
profitable to some persons, if it be well guarded against all the 
abuses and temptations that may attend it. It was used of old in 
sacred and civil rejoicings.* It is certainly an advantage to have 
the body formed early to an easy and graceful motion.” 

Sentiments like these do honour to the writer, and must be 
highly pleasing to every liberal mind. 

* Bfcetes xv, 3Q, 21— 1 S«u38> A— 9S«a. Vi, M. 
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GLLA, 


Tllf O W SCR I STORE BXFLAIVED* 

0*, nee boo a, 

Mugh *s I admire our version of the Scriptures, there are, 
no doubt, wn>fi passage* (though very few indeed) the fme 
meaning of which can now be scarcely understood. 

Amongst these I consider as one* Exodvo *xiii f v. 3 *nd 5 f 
“ Thou Shalt pot follow a nmltityde to dp evil neither thiU 
tftov cpuntenonce p floor man in hi t epuer" the latter part of 
which certainly does pot convey the sense of the original, wbick 
in the fioway BiH v, I find is rendered thy*, “wither thalt Urn 
favour a floor man in judgment. 9 * 

That the scales of justice should hang even between the poor 
and the rich, without being Wasted by either, is, no doubt, a dic- 
tate of truth, religion, and sound morality; and I am happy to 
find it enforced, in the strong language of judge Twisden, who, 
in a charity-cause, of which he did not think well, made use of 
this expression: “ I love charity well, but will not steal leather 
to make floor men shoes’" 1 Pep re, Wins. 766; which I conceive 
to be the true spirit of the text. 

FORMER MODE OF WRITING— AVECDOTX OF DR. FRABEU*- 

ft is * well known fact that a customs formerly prevailed of 
btftdipg various writihjp with “ Omnibue Christo/idelibu*”—* In 
the name of G *d> amenf* or some such pious proem- Even a 
palicf of assurance was couched in similar terms, and I haye now 
bofere me a bill of lading , dated Madeira, 10th November, 1776, 
the tenor of which is as follows: 

“ Shift ft ed^ by the grace pf God , on board the good ship Lloyd, 
whereof is master, under God, capt. Thomas Rodgers, now ri- 
ding at anchor in the road of Punikal, and, by God’s grace, bound 
lor Philadelphia, one hogshead of wine, Ac. and so God send the 
good Ship to her desired port in safety— Amen." 

However unexceptionable such language might seem in £*• 
tope, it was objected to here, by some very serious penopft 
which Dr. franklin observing, inserted in hisnegt paper the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 

“ Blank e of various kinds to be had at this office, t 
Which are bills of ladiog “either with or without the grace V* ' 
God. 99 
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INSCRIPTION TO VOJrTAIRR, 

Son* years ago, some am ditant philosophers proposed 
opening a subscription in the city of Parts, for erecting a statue to 
the memory of Voltaire, The subscription was in great for- 
wardness, and the statuary applied to, when an English gentle- 
man, who happened to be there, defeated the whole scheme, by 
writing the following inscription, which soon made iu way into 
ill the fashionable rouelles. 

INSCRIPTION FOR AN INTENDED STATOR OR VOLTAWR* 

Behold Voltairb! deserving of a stone, 

Who In poetry was great, 

In history little, 

StiM less in philosophy, and 

In religion ' 

Nothing at all. 

His wit was acute. 

His judgment precipitate, 

His dishonesty extreme. 

Loose women smil’d upon himi 
The haif-leam’d applauded him, 

And the profane patronized him; 

Though he spared neither God nor man, 

„ A junto of atheists, 

. Who call themselves philosophers,' 

Scraped some money together 
And raised this stone to his memory. 

vox. ir* 9 L 
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Intercepted Letters; or the Twopenny Poet-bog. To which tre added, Trifles 
Reprinted. By Thomas Brown, the Yaebger. Elipm minibus oeeidere 
tabellse. — Ovid. Philadelphia. Pnblished by Moses Thomas, pp. 109. 

These are keen and exquisite satires upon the society and the ruling persons of 
England. They lose, it is true, some of their point in tikis country by the local 
smd personal illusions with which they abound; bet, they hare wit enough to gire 
them a high relish even here. The American -editor has rendered them moce 
intelligible by an index, with the aid of which, we shall fill up the blanks tad 
transcribe a few of the letters. 


FROM THR PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALKS TO THE £A1>T 
BARBARA ASHLEY.* 

My dear lady Bab, youHl be shock’d, I'm afraid, 

When you hear the sad rumpus your ponies have made; 

Since the time of horse-tonsuls (now long out of date) 

No nags ever made such a stir in the state! 

Lord Elden first heard— and as fostantly pray’d 'he 

To God and his king— that a popish young lady 

(For though you’ve bright eyes and twelve thousand a year, 

It is still but too true you’re a papist, my dear) 

Had insidiously sent, by a tall Irish groom, 

Two priest-ridden ponies, just landed from Rome, 

And so full, little rogues, of pontifical tricks, 

That the dome of St. Paul’s was scarce safe from their kicks! 

Off at once to papa, in a flurry, lie flies— 

For papa always does what these statesmen advise, 

On condition that they’ll be, inr turn, so polite 
As, in no case whate’er, to advise him too righf — 
u Pretty doings are here, sir, (he angrily cries, 

“ .While by dint of dark eyebrows he strives to look wise) 

“ ’Tis a scheme of the Romanists, so help me God! 
u To ride over your moat royal highness rough-shod— 

• This young lady, who i> a Roman Catholic, hot lately r"** 1 * a preteat pf 
•oifie beautiful potties to the princess. 1 
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“ Excuse, sir, my tears— they’re from loyalty’s source — 

“ Bad enough ’twas for Troy to be sack’d by a Aorw, 
w But for us to be ruin'd by fumie9 still worsel” 

Quick a council is call’d— the whole cabinet sits-* 

The archbishops declare, frighten'd out of their wits. 

That if rile popish ponies should eat at my manger, 

From that awful moment the church is in danger! 

As, give them but stabling, and shortly no stalls 
Will suit their proud stomachs but those at St. Paul's. 

The doctor and he, the devout man of leather, 

V ansi tt art, now lying their saint-heads together, 

Declare that these skittish young a-bominations 
Are clearly foretold in chap. vi. Revelations:— 

Nay, they verily think they could point out the one 
Which the doctor's friend Death was to canter upon! 

Lord Harrowby, hoping that no one imputes 
To the court any fancy to persecute brutes, 

Protests, on the word of himself and his cronies, 

That had these said creatures been asses, not ponies, 

The court would have started no sort of objection, 

As asses were, therc } always sure of protection. 

« If the princess will keep them (says lord Castlereagh— ■) 
« To make them quite harmless, the only true way 
<< Is (as certain chief-justices do with their wives) 

“ To flog them within half an inch of their lives— 

“If they've any bad Irish blood lurking about, 

“ This (be knew by experience) would soon draw it out." 

Or — if this be thought cruel, his lordship proposes 
<< The new veu snaffle to bind down their noses— 

<* A pretty contrivance, made out of old chains, 

“ Which appears to indulge, while it doubly restrains; 

“ Which however high-mettled, their gamesomeness checks, 
*< (Adds his lordship humanely) or else breaks their necks!" 

This proposal receiv'd pretty general applause 

From the statesmen around— and the neck^breaking clause 
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Had a vigour about it, which soon reconcil'd 
Even Eldbn himself to a, measure to miM« 

So the snaffles, my dear, were agreed to ncm. can. 

And my lord Castlbrbagh, having so often shone 
In the fettering line, is to bnckle them on. 

I shall drive to your door in these veto* some day, 

But at present, adieu!— *1 must hurry away, 

To go see my mamma, as I'm suffer'd to meet her 
For just half an hour by the queen's best repeater. 

Charlotte. 


- FROM TUB COUNTESS DOWAGER OF C— TO LADY - -• 

My dear lady —I Fve been just sending out 
About fire hundred cards for a snug little rout— 

(By the by, you've seen Rokbby?— - this moment got mine— 
The mail-coach edition* — prodigiously fine!) 

But I can't conceive how, in this very cold weather. 

I'm. ever to bring my five hundred together; 

As, unless tbfe thermometer's near boiling heat, 

One can never get half of one's hundreds to meet, 
(Apropos— you'd have laugh'd to see Townsend, last night, 
.Escort to their chairs, with his staff so polite* 

The “ three maiden miseries," all in a fright! 

Poor Townsend, like Mercury, filling two posts, 

Supervisor of thieve a, and chief-usher of gheete!) 

But, my dear lady ! can't you hit on some notion, 

At least for one night to set London in motion?— 

As to having the regent, Mar show is gone by* 

Besides, I've remark'd that (between you and I) 

The marchesa and he, inconvenient in more ways, 

Have taken much lately to whisp'ring in door-ways; 

Which considering, you know, dear, the size of the twe^ 
Makes a block that one's company cannot get through, 

* See Mr. Murray’s advertisement about the maiheoach copies of Bokety* 
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And a house tueh as mine is, with door-ways so amaH, 

Has no room for wuch cumbersome lore-work at att!— 

(Apropos, though, of love-work, you’ve heard it, I hope, 

That Napoleon's old mother’s to marry the pope, 

What a comical pairt)— 4>utj to stick to my rout, 

Twill be hard if some novelty can't be struck out: 

Is there no Algerine, no Kascchatean arrived? 

No plenipo pacha, three -tail'd and ten wiv'd? 

No Russian, whose dissonant consonant name 
Almost rattles to fragments the trumpet of fame? 

I remember the time, three or'four winters back, 

When, provided their wigs were but decently black, 

A few patriot monsters, from Spain, were a sight 
That would people ond^i house for one, night after night 
But, whether the ministers paw'd them too much, 

(And you know how they spoil whatsoever they touch) 

Or whether lord Geobge (the young man about town) 

Has, by dint of bad poetry, written them down— 

One has certainly lost One's peninsular rage, 

And the only stray patriot seen for an age 
Has been at such places (think, how the fit Cools) 

As old Mrs'. V ■ ■ - n's or lord Liverpool’s! 

But, in short, my dear, names like WintztbchiTstopschin- 

ZOUDHOFF 

Are the only things now make an evening go smooth off— 

So*, get me a Russian — till death I'm your debtor, 

If he brings the whole alphabet, so much the better. 

And, lord! if he would but, in character , sup 
Off his fish-oil and candles, he’d quite set me up. 

Au revoir, my sweet girl, I must leave you in haste, 

Little Gunter has brought me the liqueurs to taste. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

By the by, have you found any friend that can construe 
That Latin account, pother day, of a monster?* 

* Alluding, I suppose, to the Latin advertisement of t lams natane in the 
newspapers lately. 
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If we can’t get aRusaian, and that thing in Latin 
Be not too improper I think I’ll bring that in. 

KINO CRACK* AND HIS IDOLS. , 

WRITTEN AFTER THE LATE NEGOCIATI0N FOR A X*W 
MINISTRY. 

King Crack was the best of all possible kings, 

(At least, so his courtiers would swear to you gladly.) 

But Crack now and then would do het’rodox things, 

And, at last, took to worshipping image* sadly. 

Some broken-down idols, that long had been plac’d 
In his father’s old cabinet , pleas’d him so much, 

That he knelt doafa and worshipp’d, though— such was his taste) 
They were monstrous to look at and rotten to touch! 

And these were the beautiful gods of king Crack! — 

Till his people, disdaining to worship such things, 

Cried aloud, one and all, “ coq&e, your godships must pack— 

« You will not do for us> though you may do for king*” 

Then, trampling the gross idols under their feet, 

They sent Crack a petition, beginning M great Caesar! 

« We are willing to worship; but only entreat 
u That you’ll find us some de center godheads than these are* 

“ I’ll try,” says king Crack— then they furnish’d him models 
Of better shap'd gods, but he sent them all back; 

Some were chisell’d too fine, some had heads ’stead of noddles 
In short, they were all much too godlike for Crack! 

So he took to his darling old idols again, 

And, just mending their legs and new bronzing their faces, 

• One of those antediluvian princes, with whom Manetho sad WhWa* 
•cem so intimately acquainted. If we had the memoirs of Tboth, fro* 
Manetho oompiled his history, we should find, I dare say, that Crack wasso* 
a regent, and that he, perhaps, succeeded Typhon, who (as Whistoo np ) 111 
the last king of the antediluvian dynasty, 
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In open defiance of gods and of men, 

Set the monsters up grinning once more in their places! 

WHAT’S MY THOUGHT LIKE. 

Quest. Why is a pump like vispount Castlerxagh^ 

An* w. Because it is a slender thing of wood) 

That up and down its awkward arm doth sway. 

And coolly spout and spout and spout away, 

In one weak) washy) everlasting flood! 

EPIGRAM. 

DIALOGUE BKTWSEX A CATHOLIC DELEGATE AND HIS EifU 
HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 

Said his highness to Ned } with that grim face of his) 

“ Why refuse/us the veto , dear Catholic Neddy?”— 

“ Because, sir)’* said Ned, looking full in his phiz, 

“ You’re forbidding enough, in all conscience , already!” 

HORACE, ODE xxii. LIB. i. 

FREELY TRANSLATD BY LORD XLDBN. 

The man who keeps a conscience pure, 

(If not his own, at least his prince’s) 

Through toil and danger walks secure. 

Looks, big and black, and never winces! 

No want has he of sword or dagger. 

Cock’d hat or ringlets of GbramB; 

Though }>eers may laugh, and papists swagger, 

He does not dare one single dqptn! 

Whether midst Irish chairman going, 

Or through St. Giles’s alleys dim, 

’Mid drunken Sbeelahs, blasting, blowing, 

No matter, ’tis all one to him. 

For instance, I, one evening late, 

Upon a gay vacation saUy, 

‘ Singing the praise of church and state, 

Got (God knows how) to Cranbourne-afley. 4 
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When lo! an Iriah papist darted 
Across my path, gaunt, grim and big— 

I did but frown, and off he started, 

Scar’d at me eren without my wig! 

Yet a more fierce and raw-bon’d dog 
Goes not to mass in Dublin city, 

Nor shakes his brogue o’er Allen’s bog, 

Nor spouts in Catholic committee! 

Oh! place me midst O’Rourkes, O’Tooles, 

The ragged royal-blood of Taea; 

Or place me where Dice Maetih rules 
The houseless wilds of Connemara: 

Of church and state I’ll warble still, 

Though ev’n Dice Martin’s self should grumble; 

Sweet church and state like Jack and Jill, 

So lovingly upon a hill— 

Ah! ne’er like Jack and Jill to tumble! 


ORIGINAL POETRY.— FOB THE PORT FOLIO. 
IMPROMPTU. 

To "» ■ ; WHO SAID SHE DID HOT EXPECT TO EX HAPPY 

Ah! why should Sorrow’s sad’ning gloom, 

O’erspread with care thy beauty’s bloom? 

Why should distrust thy bosom move— 

Thy gentle bosom, form’d for love? 

No envious gnomes thy peace intade, 

No treacherous vow to thee is made; 

For thee no anguish points its sung, 

Nor floats thy name on Slander’s wing. 

Where’er thou, mov’st, full many an eye, 

Glistens ^ith thrills of ecstacy; 

And oft the deep-drawn sighs proclaim, 

The nymph Mhos# sigh* each youth inflame* 

SlDLET. 
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THE MEADOW MOBS AHD SWEET BBIAR. 

Where ’neath the sweet briar, lowly laid, 

His battles— life and glories done; 

Where the green moss conceals his head. 

On * Haup’s cold bosom, sleeps her 9on.t 

Th^re, through the wild, by fancy led, 

What time, in crimson, glow’d the west, 

In lonely mood, I careless strayed. 

Nor knew what sacred ground I press’d. 

Nor yet had known the hallowed spot, 

Where rests the great, the good, the brave; 
Had not the flower, that mourns his lot, 
Betrayed the warrior’s moss-grown grave4 

Its sigh, with fragrance, bless’d the hour, 

And taught my footsteps where to stray; 

Like modest merit, blushed the flower, 

At an intruder’s bold survey. 

With pity warm, I thoughtless cried, 

“ Ab! luckless flower, to bloom unseen 
Mid rocks, and woods, and deserts wide, 

In vain thy sweets— thy beauties vain.” 

Soft as the sigh of pity’s breast, 

Sweet as the ring dove’s moaning note, 

A silver voice rose from the heath, 

And o’er the moss turf seem’d to float. 

“ Do not reproach, nor yet disdain 
The simple flowret’s humble lot; 

Creative wisdom, not in vain, 

That made the palace, made the cot. 

• Mount Hope— the readenee of king Philip* 
f King Philip— an Indian sachem. 

* Hii savage foe denied him a grave. 

VOL. II. * M 
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“.Nor* oh! insult, with pity’s tear, 

Whom fate, in lowly life, hath placed; 
'For she hath, sometimes, even there, 

The virtuous mind, with honors, graced. 

“ Not Europe’s clime— not Persia’s vales, 
In rank can, with this flower, contend; 
Nor yet Arabia’s spicy gales, 

When to its bosom, zephyrs 6end. 

u Columbia’s genius loved the flower, 
And, when her murdered sachem fell, 

She brought it, from her favourite bower, 
To shade the form, she loved so well, 

a What tho’ it bind no blood-stained brow. 
What tho’ it deck no lady fair, 

Yet where misfortune’s son lies low, 

Is heard its sigh— 4s seen its tear.” 

Botanic us. 
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THIRD SERIES, 

CONDUCTED BY OLVEB OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 
Of- desultory man 9 studious of change. 

And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 

Cowvxx. 


VOL. n. NOVEMBER, 1813. NO. Y. 


AMERICAN 3CENERY.— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

.Tfca Catskill are the largest and iriost extensive chain of 
mountains in the state of Newyork. They stretch north from 
the Highlands, curving westward thikragh Ulster. and Green 
counties, presetting some points of altitude^ superior to any in 
the Apailachian chain, the White-bills. of New Hampshire ex- 
cepted. These summits ace in Wipdham and Green counties, 
about twenty miles wesLof the Hudson, and in full view of that 
city. A turnpike road crosses this range near those summits, 
winding Upwards until it reaches the astonishing altitude of two' 
thousand two hundred and seventy-four feet; from which spot 
the prospect is inexpressibly grand and magnificent. The gene* 
ral altitude of these mountains may be computed at from two 
thousand nine hundred to three thousand feet. From Greeno 
they pass into the county of Schoharie, but with less rugged 
protuberances, and form a detached mass, of broken hills at the 
falls of the Mohawk. After forming these little falls, they tra- 
verse the north of Black river, and gradually .diminish in alti- 
tude till they cross the St. Uawrence, into Canada, at the Thou- 
sand Islands. 

vol. *i. 3 m 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY . — FOR THE PORT FOLK). 

Mrv Olds o bool, 

, As I very much approve of your plan of giving to yourvata- 
able misceUsqy spfiqtbing of a actional cast, { am induced to 
believe that communications of this sort will not be thought 
Inadmissible. I conceive further, that your design extends not 
me rely to record the lives of those who have rendeivd them* 
selves eminent amidst tfte bfa*e apd Jostle of arms; but likewise 
those wtto have been distinguished in the milder region ef 
letters. 

With this view, I send you some slight sketches of a charac- 
ter, to whom I am sorry that the 1 scantiness of my materials deter 
me from doing signal justice. 

Dr. ^jllipp Ladd was born in the state of Rhodeishfed, indie 
year 4754, of poor but honest and reputable parents. He tewsysd 
an early fondness for books; but his narrow circumstances pre- 
vented a liberal indulgence. Restricted as he was in his research- 
es after knowledge, he made in some measure amends, by his inti- 
mate acquaintance with those authors which good fortune threw » 
h|s pr*r» and probably the wayward and niggard circumstance* tf 
We parly life, enabled him afterwards to' form a taste and judg- 
qaeut to' correct. He read none but standard writers, and ts It 
WM inonpsMe of widening his sphere of inquiry, be perused 
them again and again, and at every time discovered new *hd 
Iftent beauties. • Possessing a warm susceptible heart, and r 
utgottws ftney, poetry formed his principal delight. SiUguhr 
qi k may" seem, to persons of this cast the Muses are always 
W4kame visitants. In proportion as they are pressed by poverty, 
ap4 waylaid by vexatious incidents, they delight to imagine s 
slate of things in which they shall have to encounter none of 
these^eviis. They picture to themselves scenes of feficity, 
Way of retribution for the miseries they suffer. Dr. Ladd vs* 
early remarkable for this dreaming state of existence. Amid* the 
stern and indignant frowns of misfortunes, his fancy was regsfiag 
in clear skies, sunny brooks, and verdant meadows. 

Poetry, from being at first an amusement only, was row bk 
solace— his refuge in the season of adversity and 'distress. A 
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(MufsioDSti adao'rfer of the Mute is' easily converted intd one of 
Uer vtorshipper*. At length, from this sidle of pleading dSR* 
duta, he Waft roused to mere active efforts, flfe studied raedi* 
cine', arid la process of time had acquired considerable celebrity 
in his professional aVotation. Other prospects now opened 
upon him; he had apparently bidden fhrewell to the Mutes, ahd 
sras devcfting his time and talents to his professional businefctl 

At this time, ahd while he was fostering the belief that 
Ms pursuits would insure did possession of comfort, i! net 
df affluence, a peculiar incident gave an entire new turn to 
Ms destiny. He formed an attachment for a lady, of whom it 
shay be said, without derogating from her character in the teasti 
that her mind was in every point directly the antipode of his owto 
She never felt the charms of the Muse, and was but little dis- 
posed t6 place confidence in those high raptures that s' eon of 
fluty enjoys. Unable to feel herself those thrilling sensations* 
fbd never looked with a favourable eye on their frantic excess 
in others. Possessed of a plain, sober, well-regulated mind, and 
practical good sense, such paroxysms tended to alienate rather 
than to concentrate* and give permanency to her favourable re* 
gard*. Where a plain declaration of an honest attachment would 
in all probability have insured success, these soaring raptures and 
eldvated feelings were worse than labour lost; they excited alarm 
ahd distrust. Nor is It going too for to affirm, that if Dr. Ladd 
had experienced a reception correspondent to his wishes, that 
this very circumstance would have terminated all the poetic rep- 
three of the lover. It was her inaccessibility— an inaccessibility . 
occasioned by her total indifference to ail the fine impulses' of 
the Muse, that preyed upon the repose of the despqhdingiover. < 
Tit: Ladd, feeling the ardour of his passion repaid by so cold a 
Ttqdital, believed that his protestations were not fervid enough;. 
Ihdeed if report speaks true, Dr. Ladd himself was not at. 
fat violently enamoured; but the moment thjit he discovered Ms 
object unattainable, she blazed upon his imagination in transcen- 
dent beauty; and ail hb constitutional sensibility was vehemently', 
end impetuously’ directed towards one object. 

It is now plain to' be discovered that he whs'ehgfeged i* a 
• opeleas pursuit. He found no responsive sympathy in the the- 
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racter with which he was so violently, enamoured. Instead 
coolly And impartially, examining the matter, and discovering the 
cause that rendered his passionate protestations hopeless iad 
abortive; instead of exploring this radical difference between 
minds so constituted, he imputed every failure to a wrong ao« 
tive. This persuasion, in this play of cross purposes, gained ad- 
ditional strength and, energy. from every repulse, and formed 
at last the ruling principle of his actions. It was adopted as a 
creed: so successful was this map in the manufacture of his 
own miseries. The repulse on the part of the lady, was with 
him only the signal for a more passionate prosecution of his ad- 
dresses. This courtship might properly be called the attraction 
ofrepulsion. 

Under the dominion of this disastrous destiny, Dr. Ladd re- 
mained during the whole of his subsequent existence. He per- 
secuted this lady with his poetical addresses, and the peculiar 
state of his feelings and the hapless nature of the conflict gave 
a strength and energy to his pen perfectly novel. , He denomi- 
nated these effusions the letters from Arouet to Amanda. These 
compositions differ in character from most all other composi- 
tions of this class. There is* in them nothing of ordinary cant; 
nothing of Cupid and Hymen, and nothing of Corydon and Phil- 
lis; nothing of shepherds and shepherdesses, and the common 
lullabies of sonnetteering despair. It is solemn, affecting, sim- 
ple, deep-toped energy and feeling— the. fervid aspirations of 
real love, and too often of despair. .Led on by his unsophisti- 
cated sorrows, he made his feelings his Muses, and in every 
line we discover sincerity in his griefs. Here his correspon- 
dence does him honour; for his feelings were honourable, and 
his verse is plainly a transcript of his heart. On other subjects 
he generally fails; for he does not appear to have carried, as in 
the former instance, his fancy and his feelings to the task. His 
other compositions are very unequal. Here and there arises a 
beautiful combination, which is succeeded by another not fit to be 
found in such company: he was evidently toying with the Muk* 
Fipding the prosecution of his passion so hopeless, he tore 
himself from Amanda, and embarked for Charleston, South Ca- 
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volina, in hopes that absence and the intrusion at new objects 
would weaken the force of his passions. He left his native land) 
with an intention of pursuing his professional avocations. Ab- 
sence) however) added nothing to his quiet; Amanda appeared 
before his eyes as lovely and as inaccessible as ever; the dis- 
turber of his morning visions and oT his midnight dreams. A- 
manda was not to be won by the Muses, and gave her hand at 
last to a man who possessed plain practical sense. He was no 
poet, and she could believe his protestations of love to be sincere. 

It behoves me to be explicit on this subject: the conduct of 
the lady was uniformly and consistently repulsive throughout; 
but the enraptured lover could not bring his mind to believe 
that a passsion like his would always go unrewarded. Reason- 
ing on false principles, he calculated every thing on persever- 
ance, without considering that every new prosecution of his suit 
only occasioned additional repugnance to his hopes. 

Dr. Ladd was afterwards, while in Charleston, engaged in a 
newspaper controversy of a political character, which led, as 
most controversies of this kind do, to a personal contest. A 
challenge was given by bis opponent and accepted. The par- 
ties met, and the doctor was wounded; it was however thought 
not dangerously. But this unhappy man had become weary .of 
the world; he refused medical assistance; a mortification at first 
ensued, and afterwards death, in the thirty-third year of his age. 

His friends published a hasty and ill-digested collection of 
his works, after his death, of which his letters to Amanda form 
but an inconsiderable part. This is said to have been only a 
small portion of his correspondence on that subject, and it is 
probable that those letters are now irrecoverably lost. It may 
be asserted with perfect truth, that if the letters now published 
are any proofs by which a judgment can he formed of those that 
never saw the light, their suppression is a loss to the literature 
of our country. If, Mr. Editor, I have interested any one Of 
your readers in the fate of this unhappy man, I hope they will 
Hot deem me impertinent in subjoining a few extracts from his 
jpem* 
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Onee more, dear maid, the wretched Aroeeti wri m*, 

His pm obedimt, as Us hearty indilel; 

These lines may haply waste your precious time. 

And his loathed writings may be deemed a crime. 

Thou say*st that friendship can afford a sere 
To the deep wounds, the sorrows I endure* 

The generous thought wtth rapture I pursue-*- 
It must be lovely, for it comes from you. 

But O how poor is friendship to express 
0 The soul -frit pang of ex<pusitO distress.* 

Oneel wss happy— 4>tot with native one, 

A friend oould ohecr me, and aboek oeuld please; 

Bat now no joys from books or friendship tow. 

Not one poor respitfe to my load of wo. 

Bid not you^ dearest sei ntj fbnd dbtres^ 

Beyond all powar of lang u age to express? 

The whirling thought, the swift impassioned kUfc 
Delirium sweet and agony of bliss. 

How have 1 listened when your aeoehts brokef 
And hi sse d the air that troaabAad aa you spoke. 

Death, friendly Death wfll soon relieve my pstn. 

Long sore he cannot be implored in vain. 

When to my sight the monarch of the tomb 
Shad rise terrific and pronounce my d6ttn; 

Will then Amanda, ah! she wfll, I tnwQ 
Pay the last tribute to my day-cold dust: 

Will sighing say, here his last scene is e’er. 

Who loved as mortal never loved before. 

Dear, matchless maid! that kind eonberto displayed; 

Would sweetlyooeth my mUauaholy shade. 

&er my lone tomb O yield that sad relief; 

Breathe the soft sigh, and poor out all your grief; 

Or shed one tear in pity aa you pass. 

And just remember that your Arouet was. 

Qf a lady, who died suddenly, Dr. Ladd says, in a bcwtitol 
elegiac tribute— 

livfrir thy beauties met the eariy dawn! 

The stm beheld them gfnriou a in the morn? 

; Bat ere his beams had ptefeed the noontide shade. 

On Earth’s cold lap the withered rose was laid. 

TS* foUmriaf is Dr. I.MV nnim of Ohmi'i 
tk« Sun. 

O thou that rollest. on high. 

As round as the shield of my sires! 
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Fr»“ »Jk*e® 4n* <M» •>•>«» tk*w*«k Of* 
from ■whcpe* tort thoo Matter thy 
The rtan bide tbcouelvee freak the toy, 

Thou contest all betntifUi dnsti 
The eold pale Moon hastens away. 

She sink# in the wave of the we*. 

Bat thou in thy course art alone, 

Who een thy eompanioo be made? 

The oaks of the mountains are gone. 

The mountains themselves are decayed. 

The osaan'inecnstaat we name, / 

Bren lm*k hidden in airf* 

Bat thou art forever the same, I 

Forever rqoidng in light 

When earth is all darkened with storm, „ . £ 

When lightnings flash over the ground. 

When thunders the heaven* deform. 

Thou amilest in feauty around* 

But (Man no more can behold 
Thy beam on the gates of the 
Nor see thy lochs fpsrklipg with gold. 

That flow on the clouds of the east. 

Perhaps thou like me wilt decay* 

The skies thou wilt cease to adorn* 

Thou wilt deep in the clouds of thy day. 

Nor care for the voice of the Mom* 

Bejolee, then, oh Sun! in thy might. 

Since age must o’ertake thee so soon; 

Unlovely as glimmering night. 

As dark as the beam of the moo m . . 

When darkness the firmament clouds, 

When the blast of the north is abroad; 

When the mist every mountain (op shrouds, 

And the traveller sinks in the road* • 

That the reader may tee how closely the author has hugged 
the original in hia versification of a passage from Qesian, I in- 
sert both. 

M O thou, that rollert above, round as the shield of my lathers! Where are 
thy beams, O Sun, thy everlasting light? Thou oomest forth in awful beauty, and 
the stars hide themselves in the sky. The moon cold add pale sinks in the west- 
ern wave; but thou thyself moves! alone* Who, can he a companion of thy course? 
The oaks of the mountains fall; the mountains themselves deoay with years. The 
ocean shrinks and grows again— the Moon herself is lost in hpaven; but thou art 
forever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. When the world h 
dark with tempests when thunder rolls and lightning flies* thou lookest in thy 
beauty from the clouds, and laughest at the storm. But to (Man thou lookest 
i^ warn; fqr he behold* tfcy beam no more; whether thy yellow hair flows on the 
eastern clouds, or th on trembles! at the gates of the west. But thmi art perhaps 
Eke mu for a seam, and thy years will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in thy 
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clouds, careless of the voice of the morning. Exult, then, O Son, in the strength 
of thy youth! Age is dark and unlovely. It is like the gliipmerfcig light of the 
moon when it shines through broken clouds, and the mist is on the hOn the 
blast of the north is on the plain, and the traveller shrinks in the midst of his 
journey.” 

RKMOH8TRAWCE 07 ALMASA ALLICAWN, WIFE 07 ALKAS A1U- 
CAWN, TO WARRRN HASJINGS,' RT DR. LADD. 

It was said that Warren Hastings, having taken the husband 
of this lady, one of the eastern princes, prisoner, agreed to save 
his life for a ransom, and that' he took the tmrnna and put the 
king to death. 

My subjects slaughtered, my whole kingdom spoiled; 

My treasures ’wasted and my husband slain. 

O my, vile monster! art thou satisfied? 

Hast theo, - rapacious brute! sufficient wealth? 

Hastings! my husband was your prisoner— 

The wealth of kingdoms flew to his relief;' ' 

You took the ransom, and you broke your faith. 

Almas was slain— *twas peijury to your soul; 

But peijury’s a little erine with yod. 

In souls so black, it seemed almost a virtue. 

Say, cruel monster! art thou thirsting still _ 

For human gore? O may’pt thou ever thirst, . ? 

And may the righteous gods detoy thee water 
To cool thy boiling Mood, inhuman wretch! * ' 

And, Moody ruffian! thou must go where Almas* 

8its on a throne of state, a^d every hour N , 

He. stabs an Englishman, and sweetly feasts 
Upon his bloody heart and trembling liver. 

Yet, Hastings, treihble'not, for thou art safe, 

Yes, murderer! thou art safe from this repast: 

A heart polluted with ten thousand crimes. 

Is not a feast for Almas; he will pluck 
That savage heart out of its bloody case, ‘ 

And toss it to hia dogs; wolves shall grow mad ‘ 

By feeding on thy murderous carcase. More, 

When some vile wretch, some monster of raaakie<V 
Some brute like thee, perhaps thy relative, 

Laden with' horrid crimes without a "name. 

Shall staUr through earth, and we want curies for Mm, 

We’ll torture thought to curse the wretch, and then. 

To damn him most supreme,. we?U pall him Mating*. r '* 

* This horrible Wee may be Shmtght to earne d the Emits rilhrifflj 

vengeance; it is derived, however, from oriental myOud ogy . 
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CRITICISM. — FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSOIIIS SUMET HONESTI. Hor. 

American Ornithology; or the natural history of the Birds of the United States; 
IBostrated with plates engraved and ©doored from original drawings taken 
from name. By Alexander WHson. Volume VII. 

With this volume commences the second grand division 
of the subject— the water birds, and more particularly the or- 
der of Graiiae, or. waders: an interaetrog- assemblage of birds, 
farming an intermediate link between the land birds and the 
wcb»fboted, and marked by many of the characteristics of both. 
“ Though formed,” says the author, “ for traversing watery si- 
tuations, often in company with the swimmers, they differ from 
these last in one circumstance common to land birds, the sepa- 
ration of the toes nearly to their origin; and in the habit of ne- 
ver venturing beyond their depth. On the other hand, they are 
furnished with legs of extraordinary length, bare for a consider- 
able space above the knees, by the assistance of which they are 
enabled to walk about in the water in pursuit of their prey, 
where the others are obliged to swim; and also with necks of 
corresponding length, by means of which they can search the 
bottom for food, where the others must have recourse to diving. 
The bilie of one family (the herons) are strong, sharp-pointed, 
and of considerable length; while the flexibility of the neck, the 
rapidity of its action, and remarkable acuteness of sight, won- 
derfully fit them for watching, striking, and securing their prey. 
Those whose food cearistsof more feeble and sluggish insects, 
that lie concealed deeper in the mud, are provided with bills of 
still greater extension, the rounded extremity of which possesses 
such nice sensibility, as to enable its possessor to detect its prey 
the instant it comes in contact wish it, though altogether be- 
yeod the reach of sight. 

“ Other families of this same order, formed for traversing the 
sandy seabeach in search of small shril-fish that lork just below 
the surface, have the bills and legs necessarily shorter; but their 
necessities requiring them to be continually on the verge of the 
Hewing or retreating wave, the activity of their morions forms a 
ttriking contrast with the patient habits of the heron tribe, who 
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sometimes stand fixed and motionless, for hours together, by 
the margin of the pool or stream, watching to surprise their 
scaly prey. 

“ Some few again, whose favourite food lies at the soft oosy 
bottom of shallow pools, have the bill so extremely slender sad 
delicate, as to be altogether unfit for penetrating either the 
muddy shores or sandy seabeach; though excellently adapted 
for its own particular range, where lie the various kinds of food 
destined for their subsistence. Of this kind are the itoico of 
the present volume, who not only wade with great activity in 
considerably deep water; but, having the feet nearly half webbed, 
combine in one the characters of both wader and swimmer.” 

Under this division the writer proceeds to describe the great 
variety of beautiful birds who pass their lives on the margin of 
the ocean and the rivers, whose habits and manners are descri- 
bed with the characteristic grace of the author, and their figure* 
delineated with the most accurate fidelity .—We select as a spe- 
cimen the following account of a bird familiar to all our readers: 

^ “ S419KSR PLOVXX— CHAXADSIUS VOQ|Pft*UX 

, “ This restless and npisy bird is known, to almost e v e ry m- 
habitant of the United States, being * common and pm*y cum- 
stent resident During the seventy of winter, when, snow covert 
the ground, it retreats to the seashore, where k is found at ell 
season^ but no nooner have the rivers broke up, than its shrill 
Opto i* again beard, either roaming about high m airy trying the 
shore of the river, or running amidst the watery fiat* and men* 
do\ys, As spring advances, it resorts to the newly ploughed 
fields, or level plains bare of grass, int ers perse d with shsllrw 
pool*;: or, in. the vicinity of the sea, dry, bare, sandy fields. In 
apmo «*ch situation it generally chooses te breed, shout the he* 
ginning of May. The nest is usually alight/a mem hollow,, 
with such materials drawn In around it as happen to be near, 
such as bits of sticks, straw, pebbles or. earth, la imi instutmu 
I found the nest of this bird paved wfcb fr^meots of ekm an* 
oyster, shells, tnd very neatly surrounded with a mound or baw» 
<fer of the same* piaoedin a very dose and curious mmmn Jm 
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some cases there is no vestige whatever of a nest. The eggs 
ire usually four, of a bright rich cream or yellowish clay colour, 
thickly marked with blotches of black. They are large for the 
size of the bird, measuring more than an inch' and a half in 
length* and a full inch in width, tapering to a narrow point?at 
the great end. 

“ Nothing can exceed the alarm and anxiety of these birds 
daring the breeding season. Their cries of kildeer , kildcer , as 
they winnow the air overhead) dive and course around you, or 
run along the ground counterfeiting lameness, are shrill and in- 
cessant. The moment they see a person approach, they fly or 
run to attack them with their harassing clamour, continuing it 
over so wide an extent of ground, that they puzzle the pursuer 
as to the particular spot where the nest or young are concealed; 
very much resembling, in thi6 respect, the lapwing of Europe* 
During the evening, and long after dusk, particularly in moon- 
light, their cries are frequently heard with equal violence, both 
in the spring and falL From this circumstance, and their flying 
about both after dusk and before dawn, it appears probable that 
they see- better at such times than most of their tribe. They 
are known toTeed much on worms, and rofcny of ‘these rise to 
the surface during* the night. The prowling of owls may arbo 
alarm their feed's for their yoOng at these hoitfs; but whatever 
nmy *be the cause, the iaots are so. 

“ The kildeer ir more abundant in the southern states in 
winter them in summer. Among the ride folds, and even around 
the planters’ yards in South Carolina, I observed 1 them very nu- 
merous hi the months of February and March. There the negro 
boys frequently practise the barbarous mode of catching them 
with a line, at the extremity of which is a crooked pin with a 
worm on it. Their flight is something like that of the tern, but 
more vigorous; and they sometimes rise to a great height in the 
air. They are fond of wading in pools of water; and frequently 
tu fl h o themselves during the summer. They usually stand erect 
dn their legs, and run or walk with the body in a stiff horizontal 
position; they run with great swiftness, and are also strung and 
tfifeanai* in the wings. Their fleah is eaten by some, but is not 
hi general esteem; though others say that in the fall, when they 
become very fat, it is excellent. 
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« During the extreme droughts of summer, these bints re- 
sort to the gravelly channel of brooks and shallow streams, 
where they can wade about in search of aquatic insects; at the 
close of summer they generally descend to the seashore, in 
small flocks, seldom more than ten or twelve being seen toge- 
ther. They are then more serene and silent, as well as difficult 
to be approached. 

“ The kildeer is ten inches long, and twenty inches in ex- 
tent; the bill is black; frontlet, chin and ring round the neck 
white; forepart of the crown, and auriculars from the bill back- 
wards, blackish olive; eyelids bright scarlet; eye very large, and 
of a full black; from the centre of the eye backwards a stripe of 
white; round the lower part of the neck is k broad band of black; 
below that a band of white, succeeded by another roundiogband 
or crescent of black; rest of the lower parts pure white; crown 
and hind head light olive thrown; back, scapulars and wing co- 
verts olive brown, skirled with brownish yellow; primary quills 
black, streaked across the middle with white; bastard wing tipt 
with white; greater coverts broadly tipt with white; rump and 
tail coverts orange; tail tapering, dull orange, crossed near the 
end with a broad bar of black, and tipt with orange, the two 
middle feathers near an inch longer than the adjoining ones; 
legs and feet a pale light clay colour. The tertials, as usual m 
this tribe, are very long, reaching nearly to the tips of the pri- 
maries; exterior toe joined by a membrane to the middle one, 
as far as the first joint.” 

The present volume yields to none of the preceding in thpse 
minute and, if we may speak so, biographical sketches of cha- 
racter, which render a!) the descriptions of Mr. Wilson so inte- 
resting, and by which the habits, the feelings, and affections of 
the feathered tribes are revealed by this ardent admirer of na- 
ture. Among these habits there are none mpee engaguy than 
the little arts of maternal deception tp protect their youqg. Thus 
he tells us of the Great Tern (Stei^a Hirundo) that “ onp.prbql)i 
of the parents are generally fishing within viey.pf the nest,, and 
on }he near approach of pny person instantly make their 
ance over head; uttering. & hoarse Mfrfog Mp4 of c$y, 
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about with evident symptoms of great anxiety and consterna- 
tion. The young are generally produced at intervals of a day or 
so from each other, and are regularly and abundantly fed for 
several weeks, before their wings are sufficiently grown to ena- 
blethem to fly. At first the parents alight with the fish which 
they have brought in their mouth or in their bill, and tearing it 
in pieces, distribute it in such portions as their young are able 
to swallow. Afterwards they frequently feed them without 
alighting, as they skim over the spot: and as the young become 
nearly ready to fly, they drop the fish among them, where the 
strongest and paost active has the best chance to gobble it up. 
In the meantime, the young themselves frequently search about 
the marshes, generally not far apart, for insects of various kinds; 
but so well acquainted are they with the peculiar language of 
their parents that warn them of the approach of an enemy, that 
on hearing their cries they instantly squat, and remain motipn- 
less until the danger be over.” 

Of the same character is the following description of the 
Spotted Sandpiper (Tringa Macularia.) 

“ On the approach of any person the parents exhibit symp- 
toms of great distress, counterfeiting lameness, apd fluttering 
^long the ground with seeming difficulty. On the appearance of 
a dog this agitation is greatly increased; and it is very interest- 
ing to observe with what dexterity she will lead him from her 
young, by throwing herself repeatedly before him, fluttering oft, 
and keeping just without his reach, on a contrary direction from 
her helpless brood. My venerable friend, Mr. William Bartram, 
informs me, that he saw one of these birds defend her young for 
a considerable time from the repeated attacks of a* ground aquir- 
ttl. The scene of action was on the river shore. The parent had 
thrown herself, with her two young behind her, between them 
and. the land; and at every attempt of the squirrel to seise them 
by a circuitous sweep, raised both her wings in an almost per- 
pendicular position, assuming the most formidable appearance 
she was capable of, and rushed forivards on the squirrel, wfcq, 
intimidated by her boldness and manner, instantly retreated; but 
presently returning, was met as before, in frdnt and 6n flank by 
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the daring and affectionate bird, who, with her wings and whole 
plumage bristling up, seemed swelled to twice her usual sise. 
The young crowded together behind her, apparently sensible of 
' their perilous situation, moving backwards and forwards as she 
advanced or retreated. This interesting scene lasted for at least 
ten minutes; the strength of the poor parent began evidently to 
flag, and the attacks of the squirrel became more daring and 
frequent, when my good friend, like one of those celestial agents 
who in Homer’s time so often decided the palm of victory, 
stepped forward from his retreat, drove the assailant back to hb 
hole, and rescued the innocent from destruction.” 

We do not recollect any more endearing proof of devoted 
affection than the following. — The author is describing the 
Clapper Rail (Rail us Crepitans:) 

“ These birds,” says be, “ are also subject to another calsr 
mity of a more extensive kind. After the greater part of the 
egg 8 are laid, there sometimes happen violent northeast tem- 
pests, that drive a great sea into the bay, covering Ipc whole 
marshes; so that at such times the rail may be seen in hundred^ 
floating oyer the marsh in great distress; many eacape to the, 
main land; and vast numbers perish. On an occasion of.thiakmd 
I have seen, at one view, thousands in a single meadow, walking 
about exposed and bewildered, while thjt dead bodies of ths fo* 
males who had perished on or near their nests were 'Strewed 
along the shore. This last circumstance proves hojr strength? 
ties of maternal affection is in these birds; for of the yganns. 
bers which I picked up and opened, not one make was to fle 
found among them; all were females] Such as bad not yet begun 
to ait probably escaped. These disasters do not prevsnt the asm 
wivors from recommencing the work of laying and buUdfof 
anew; and instances have occurred where their egg* havo-bN* 
twice destroyed by the sea; and yet ia two weeks the eggtoad 
nests seemed as numerous as ever.” * 

We shall conclude this short notice, which is the more kw 
because it would be superfluous to repeat at length' the tend- 
. tuents of approbation and respect for the author’s talents, which 
we have already expressed on a former occasion, by quoting the 
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account of one of the most adventurous little wanderers of the 
deep. 

u STORMY PBTREL— PROCBLLARIA PELAGIC A. 

“ There are few persons who have crossed the Atlantic, or 
traversed much of the ocean, who have not observed these soli^ 
tarjr wanderers of the deep, skimming along the surface of the 
wild and wasteful ocean; flitting past the vessel like swallows, 
or following in her wake, gleaning their scanty pittance of food 
from the rough and whirling surges. Habited in mourning, and 
making tbeir appearance generally in greater numbers previous 
to or during a storm, they have long been fearfully regarded by 
the ignorant and superstitious, not only as the foreboding mes- 
sengers of tempests and dangers to the hapless mariner; but as 
wicked agents, connected, somehow or other, in creating them. 

4 Nobody/ say they, < can tell any thing of where they come 
from, or how they breed, though (as sailors sometimes say) it is 
supposed that they Hatch their eggs under their wings as they 
sit on the water. 9 This mysterious uncertainty of their origin 
and the circumstances above recited, have doubtless given rise 
to the opinion so prevalent among this class of men, that they 
are in some way or other connected with that personage who has 
been styled the Prince of the Power of the Air. In every counhy 
Where they are known, their names have borne some affinity to 
this belief. They have been called Witches; Stormy Petrels; the 
Birds; Mother Carey's Ckickens % probably from sbme 
celebrated ideal hag of that nariie; 4nd their unexpected and nu- 
merous appearance has frequently thrown a momentary damp 
ever the mind of the hardiest seaman. 

* 1% is the business of the naturalist, and the glory of ‘philo- 
sophy, to examine into the reality bf these things; to dissipate* 
the clouds of error and superstition wherever they begin to* 
darken and bewilder* the human understanding, and to illustrate' 
nature with the radiance of trdth. With these objects in view, 
we shall now proceed, as far as the few facts we v possess will pew* 
mit, in our examination into the history of this celebrated species. 

u The Stormy Petrel , the least of the whole twenty-four spe- 
cies of its tribe enumerated by ornithologists, and the . smallest/ 
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<rf all .padmated (owls, is found over the whole Atlantic ocean, 
from Europe to North America, at all distances from land, and 
in all weathers; but is particularly numerous near vessels imme- 
diately preceding and, during a gale, when docks of them crowd 
in. her wake, seeming then more than usually active in picking 
upvarious matters from the surface of the water. This presen- 
timent, of a change of weather is not peculiar to the petrel alone; 
but is noted in many others, and common to all, even to those 
long, domesticated. The woodpeckers, the snow-birds, the 
swallows, are all observed to be uncommonly busy before a 
storm, searching for food with great eagerness, as if anxious to 
provide for the privations of tbe coming tempest. The commea 
ducks and the geese are infallibly noisy and tumultuous before 
falling weather; and though, with these, the attention of mm 
renders any extra exertions for food at such times unnecessary, 
yet ( they wash, oil, dress and arrange their plumage with un- 
common diligence and activity. The intelligent and observant 
fopmer remarks this bustle, and wisely prepares for the issue; 
but he is not so ridiculously absurd as to suppose, that the storm 
which. follows is produced by the agency of these feeble crea- 
ture*, who are themselves equal sufferers by its effects with man. 
He looks, on them rather as useful monitors, who, from the de- 
licacy of thtir organs, and a perception superior to his own, 
point out the change in the atmosphere before it has become 
sensible to his grosser feelings; and thus, in a certain degree, 
contribute to his security. And why should not those who navi- 
gate the ocean contemplate' the appearance of this unoffending 
little bird in like manner, instead of eying it with hatred and ex- 
ecration? As well might they curse the midnight light-house, 
that, star-like, guides them on their water y way, or the buoy,, 
that, warns them of the sunken rocks below, as this harmless 
.wanderer, whose manner informs them of the approach of the 
^term, Mid thereby enables them to prepare for it. 

“ The Stormy Petrels, or Mother Carey's Chickens, breed 
ia great numbers on the rocky shores of the Bahama and the 
Bermuda islands, and in some places on the coast of East Flori- 
da a&d Cub^. They breed in communities like the bank swal- 
lows, making their nests in the holes and cavities of the rocks 
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above the sea, returning to feed their young only during the 
flight, with the superabundant oily food from their stomachs. At 
these times they may be heard making a contindai cluttering 
sound like frogs duriog the wtaole night. In the day they are 
silent* and wander widely over the ocean. This easily accounts 
for the vast distancmthey are sometimes seen from land, even in 
the breeding season* The rapidity ef their flight is at least equal 
to the fieetnesa of our swallows. Calculating this at the rate of 
ene paile per minute, twelve hours would be sufficient to waft 
them a distance of seven hundred and twenty miles; but it yi 
probable that the fat greater part confine themselves much 
nearer land duriog that interesting period. 

“ In the month of July, while on a voyage from Newor leans 
to NeWyork, I saw few or none of these birds in the gulf of 
Mexico, although our ship was detained there by cairns for 
twenty days, and carried by currents, as far south as Cepe Amo* 
nio, the westernmost extremity of Cuba. On entering the gulf 
stream, and passing along the coast of Florida and the Carolines 
these birds made jtheir appearance in great numbers, and in all 
wehthers; contributing much by their sprightly evolutions to eiu 
liven the scene; and affording me every day seteral hours of 
nmusbment. It is indeed an interesting sight to observe these 
little birds in a gale, coursing over the waves, down the declivi- 
ties* up the ascents of the foaming surf that threatens to burst 
over their heads; sweeping akrag the hollow troughs of the sea 
uein a sheltered valley, and again mounting with the>riring bil- 
low, and just above its surface, occasionally dropping its feet, 
which, striking the water, tltows it up again with additional 
force; sometimes leaping, with both legs parallel, on the surface 
of the roughest waves, for several yards at a time. Meanwhile 
it continues coursing from side to* side of the ship’s wake, ma- 
king excursions far and wide, to the right and to the left, now a 
great way ahead and how shooting astern for several hundred 
yards, returning again to the ship as if she tretd all the time 
Stationary, though perhaps running at the rate of too knots an 
hour! But the most singular peculiarity of this Bird is its facul- 
ty of standing and even running on the surface of the water, 
which it performs' with apparent facility. When any greasy mat- 
vox.. u. 4 3 ? 
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ler is thrown overboard, these birds instantly collect around it, 
*6d. facing to windward, with their long wings expanded, sad 
their webbed; feet patting the water, the lightness of their bodies, 
and the action of the wind on their wings, enable them to do tbit 
with ease. In calm weather they perform the same manoeuvre 
by* keeping, their .wings just so much in action as to prevent 
their feet from sinking below the surface. According to Buffion, 
it is from this singular, habit that the whole genus have obtained 
the. name Petrel, from the apostle Peter, who, as the Scripture 
jpforms us, also walked on the water. 

“As these birds often come up immediately under the stem, 
one can examine their form and plumage with nearly as mack 
aacumcy as if they were in the hand. They fly with the wings 
forming an almost straight horizontal line with the body, the 
legs extended behind, and the feet partly seen stretching be- 
yond .the tail. Their common note of “ weet y v>tct” is scarcely 
louder than that of a young duck of a week old, and much re- 
sembling it. During the whole of a dark, wet and boisterous 
night which I spent on deck, they flew about the after rigging) 
making a singular hoarse chattering, which in sound resembled 
the. syllables patrh tu cuk cuk tu tu, laying the accent strongly 
on the second syllable tret. Now and then I conjectured that 
they alighted on the rigging, making then a lower curving noise. 

„ Notwithstanding the superstitious fears of the seamen, who 
dreaded the. vengeance of the survivors, I shot fourteen of these 
bifrds one calm day in latitude 33°, eighty or ninety miles off the 
coast of Carolina, and had the boat lowered to pick them up 
These I examined with considerable attention, and found the 
most perfect specimens as follow: 

“ Length six inches and three quarters; extent thirteen 
inches and a half; bill black, nostrils united in a tubular projec- 
tion, the upper mandible grooved from thence, and overhanging 
the lower like that of a bird of prey; head, back and lower parts 
brown sooty black; greater wing coverts pale brown, minutely 
dpt with white; sides of the vent and whole tail coverts pure 
white; wings and tail deep black, the latter nearly even at the 
tip, or very slightly forked; in some specimens two or three of 
the exterior tail feathers were white for an inch or so at the 
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root; legs and naked part of the thighs 'black; feet webbdd, with 
the slight rudiments of a hind toe; the membrane of the foal is 
marked wkh a spot of straw yellow, and finely serrated along 
the edges; eyes black. Male and female differing nothing in 
colour. 

“ On opening these I found the first stomach large, contain- 
ing numerous round semitransparent substances of an afirfber 
colour, which I at first suspected to be the spawn of some fish; 
but on a more close and careful inspection, they proved to be a 
vegetable substance, evidently the seeds of some marine plant, 
and about as large as a mustard seed. The stomach of one con- 
tained a fish, half digested, so large that I should have supposed 
it too bulky for the bird to swallow; another was filled with the 
taHow which I had thrown* overboard; and all had quantities of 
the seeds already mentioned, both in* their stomachs' and gifc* 
sards; in the latter were also numerous minute pieces of barna- 
cle shells. On a comparison of the seeds 1 above mentioned with 
those of the gulf -weed, so common and abundant in this part 'Off 
the ocean, they were found to be die same. Thus it appears, that 
these seeds floating perhaps a lhtle below the surface, and^fhe 
barnacles with which ship’s bottoms usually abound, being both 
occasionally thrown up to the surface by the action of tfie vessel 
through the water in blowing weather, entice' these birds to 'fol- 
low in the ship’s wake at such times, and net, as some hate ima- 
gined, merely to seek shelter from the storm, the greatest vio- 
lence of which they seemed to disregard. There is aHe the 
greasy dish, washings, and other oily substances thrown over by 
the cook, on which they feed with avidity; but with great good 
nature, their manners being so gentle that I never observed the 
slightest appearance of quarrelling among them. 

« One circumstance is worthy of being noticed, and shows 
* the vast range they take over the ocean. In firing at these birds 
a quill leather was broken in each wing of an individual, and 
hung fluttering in the wind, which rendered it so conspicuous 
among the rest as to be known to all on board. This bird) not- 
withstanding its inconvenience, continued^ with us* hr nearly a 
week, during which wc sailed a distance of more than four hun- 
dred miles to the north* Flocks continued to fellow us until near 
Sandy Hook. 
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* The length of tune these birds remain on wing is no test 
Nifriiisg. As sooo as it was light enough in the morningto 
perceive them, they wens found roaming about .as usual; sad L 
have often .sat in the evening, in the boat which was suspended 
by the ship’s stern, watching their movements, until it was so 
dark that tjie eye could no longer fallow them, though I could 
■Hfl hear their low note of wet wset as they approached near to 
the vessel below me. 

.<< These birds are aomotimes driven by violent- stems to a 
considerable distance inland. One was shot some years age on 
the river Schuylkill near Philadelphia; and Bewick mentions 
their being found in various quarters of the interior of Eagtead. 
From the nature of their food their flesh is rank and disagree** 
hie; though they sometimes become so fat that, as Mr. Pennant, 
on the authority of Brumiich, asserts, “ the inhabitants of the 
Feme isles make them sarvo the purpose of a candle, by draw- 
ing a wfok through the mouth and rump, which being lighted, 
the flame is fed by the fat and oil of the body.” 

Tab* from ttuhpeire) deegnpd for the use of yoong persons By Claris* Lswb# 

London. Republished bj Bradford & Inskeep*. Philadelphia. In two *o\s, 

l2mo. pp. 500. 

Tbmi two formating little volumes, although they are pre- 
sented to us in so modest and unostentatious a guise, merit much 
higher eulogy. The author prefesees that his work is a mere vede 
me cum to those young readers who have never yet known or felt 
rite witchery of Shakspeare V muse. He professes to. have given 
the outline of his dramatic stories in a regular and connected 
form, resembling those consistent tales with which the libraries 
of the nursery abound. By disentangling the storks from the dia- 
logue, we have them all before us at one glance of the eye, and 
by leaving out the episodes, which Shakspeare delighted in so 
much, we are presented with the whole chain, without any break 
in the principal or in the subordinate links. The author has done 
a real service, even beyond his intent, to the reputation of his 
hero. He has vindicated the fame of Shakspeare from w h at has 
bun too generally hid to ids charge, a confusion of plot. Shaft* 
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•peare was in reality while writing! ao absorbed in what we will 
denominate individuality of character! andwc are ao sotraeqed 
with the individual beauty* that both himself and hie nesdsrsfoor 
get that general interest which they would fcel in the stoigrif 
those characters were not ao prominently brought out* The au- 
thor of the preaent volumes has taken this general view, and 
has made the characters merely his vehicles for the story* The 
phraseology is elegant, lucid and perspicuous; and it surely is 
ao ordinary praise that he has been enabled to give such novelty 
to things so familiar to all our senses by his luminous and per* 
spicuous arrangement. We heartily recommend these volumes 
to the attention of the reader, and we believe he will agree with 
us, after reading the following extract, which we insert as a spe- 
cimen of the whole, that it is an evidence how new an old thing 
may be made. 

« TAMING OF TUB BHBBW. 

« Katbbhins, the shrew, was the eldest daughter of Ba£* 
tista, a rich gentleman of Padua. She was a lady of such an tm* 
governable spirit and fiery temper, such a loud-topgued scold, 
that she was known in Padua by no other name than Katherine 
the Shrew. It seemed very unlikely, indeed impossible, that any 
gentleman would ever be found who would venture to marry this 
lady, and therefore Baptiste was much blamed for deferring his 
consent to many excellent offers that were made to her gentle 
sister Bianca, putting off all Bknca’s suitors with this excuse* 
that when the eldest sister was fiirly off his hands, they should 
have free leave to address young Biauca. • * ’ ' 

“ It happened however that a gentleman, named Petrrfchio; 
came to Padua, purposely to look out for a wifey who, nothing 
discouraged by these reports of Katherine’s tempery and hear- 
ing she was rich and handsome, resolved upon marrying this 
famous termagant, and taming her into a meek and manageable 
wife* And truly none was so fit to set about this herculean la- 
bour as PetritcMo, whose spirit was as high as Katherine’s, and 
he was a witty and most happy-tempered humourist, and Withal 
so wise, and of such a true judgment, that he wteH knew hour to 
feign a passionate and furious deportment* when hir spirits were 
so caiua the t himself could have laughed merrily at his owe 
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angry feigning; for his natural temper was careless and easy; 
the boisterous airs he assumed when he became the husband of 
Katherine being but in sport, or, more properly speaking, affect* 
ed by his excellent discernment, as the only means to overcoma 
in her own way the passionate ways of the furious Katherine. 

44 A courting then Petruchio went to ’'Katherine the Shrew, 
and first of all he applied to Baptista, her father, fin* leave to 
woo his gentle daughter Katherine, as Petruchio called her, 
saying archly, that having heard of her bashful modesty and miM 
behaviour, he had come from Verona* to solicit her love. Her 
father, though he wished her married, was forced to confess 
Katherine would ill answer this character, it being soon appa- 
rent of what manner of gentleness she was composed, for her 
music-master rushed into the room to complain that the gentle 
Katherine, his pupil, had broken his head with her lute for pre- 
suming to find fault with her performance; which, when Petru- 
chio heard, he said, 4 It is a brave wench: I love her more than 
ever, and long to have some chit chat with her;* and hurrying 
the old gentleman for a positive answer, he said, ( My business 
is in haste, signior Baptista, I cannot come every day to woo. 
You knew my father: he is dead, and has left me heir to all Ids 
lands and goods. Then tell me, if I get your daughter's love, 
what dowry you wiH give with her.* Baptista thought his manner 
was somewhat blunt for a lover; but being glad to get Katherine 
married, he answered that he wduld give her twenty thousand 
crowns for her dowry, and half his estate at his death. So this 
odd match was quickly agreed on; and Baptista went to apprise 
his shrewish daughter of her lover’s addresses, and sent her in 
to Petruchio to listen to his suit. 

44 In the meantime Petruchio was settling with himself the 
mode of courtship he should pursue: and he said, 4 1 v(0 woo 
her with some spirit when she comes. If she rails at me, why 
then I will tell her she sings as sweetly as a nightingrie; an&3f 
she frowns, I will say she looks as clear as roses newly washed 
with dew. If she will not speak a word, I will praise the elo- 
quence of her language; and if she bids me leave her, I wifi 
give her thanks as if she bid me stay with her a week.* NowJh* 
stately Kptherae entered, and Petruchio first ad d res s e d her 
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with 4 Good morrow Kate, for that iayour name, I hear. 9 Ka- 
tharine* not liking this plain salutation, said disdainfully, ‘ They 
sail me Katherine who do speak to me. 9 4 You He, 9 replied die 
lever, 4 for you are called plain Kate, and bonny Kate, and 
sometimes Kate the Shrew; but, Kate, you are the prettiest 
Kate in Christendom, and therefore, Kate, hearing your mildness 
praised in every town, I qpi come to woo you for my wife. 9 

44 A strange courtship they made of it* She in loud and an- 
gry terms showing him how justly she bad gained the name of 
Shrew, while he still praised her sweet and sonorous words, till 
at length, hearing her fether coming, he said (intending to make 
as quick a wooing aa possible) 4 Sweet Katherine, let us set thk 
idle chat aside, for your father has contented that you shall be 
my wife, your dowry is agreed on, and, whether you will or no, 

I will marry you. 9 

44 And now Baptista entering, Petruchio told him his daugh- 
ter had received him kindly, and that she had promised to be 
married the next Sunday. This Katherine 'denied, saying she 
would rather see him hanged on Sunday, and reproached her 
fether for wishing to wed her to su<m a madcap as Petruchio. 
Petruchio desired her fether not to regard her angry wor#* for 
they had agreed she should seem reluctant -before him, but that 
when they were alone he had found her very fond and loving; 
and he said to her, ‘ Give me your tand, Kate; 1 will ga to Ve- 
nice to buy you fine appaftl.againff our wedding day. Provide 
the feast, fether* and hid the wedding guests. 1 will be sure to 
bring rings, fine array, and rich clothes, that my Katherine may 
be fine; and kiss me, Kate, for we will be married on Sunday. 9 

44 On the Sunday all the wedding guests were assembled, 
but they waited long before Petruchio came, and Katherine wept 
for vexation to think that. Petruchio had only been making a jest ' 
of her. At last, however, he appeared* but he brought none of 
the bridal, finery he had promised Katherine; nor was be dress- 
ed himself like a bridegroom, but iu strange disordered attire, as 
if he meant to make a sport of the serious business he came 
shout; and his servant, and the very horses on whish they rode, 
were in like maimer in mean and fantastic fashion habited. 
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u Petruchio oould not be persuaded to change his dms; be 
•aid Katherine was to be married to him, and not to bis clothe* 
and 'finding it was rain to argue with ham, to the chareh they 
went, he still behaving in the same mad way, for when the priest 
ashed Petruchio if Katherine should be his wife, he swore so 
brad that she should, that air amased the priest let fall his booh, 
and as he stooped to pick it up, this mad-brained bridegroom 
gave him such a cufl* that down fell the priest and his book 
again* And all the while they were being married he stamps! 
add swore so, that the high-spirited Katherine trembled sad 
shook for fear. After the ceremony was over, while they wm 
yet in the chareh he called for wine, and drank a loud health to 
the company, and threw a sop which was at the bottom of the 
glass full in the sexton’s face, giving no other reason for this 
strange act, than that the sexton’s beard grew thin and kungeiiy, 
add seemed to ask the sop, as he was drinking. Never sure was 
there ouch a mad marriage; but Petruchio did but put this wiid- 
Utas on, the better to succeed in the plot be had formed to tame 
hi* shrewish wife. 

a Baptists had provided a sumptuous marriage feast, hut 
wheigthey returned from church Petruchio, taking hold of Ka- 
therine, declared his intention of carrying his wife home instant- 
ly; and no remonstrance of his father-in-law, or angry words pf 
the enraged Katherine, could make him change his purpose; he 
claimed a husband’s right t9di*pose i bf his wife as he pleased* 
and away he hurried Katherine off; he seeming so daring and 
resolute that no one dared attempt to stop him. 

“ Petruchio mounted his wife, upon a miserable horse, lem 
and lank, which he had picked out for the purpose, and himself 
and his servant no better mdunted, tbey journeyed .on through 
rough and miry ways, and ever when this horse of Katfaerfoe'* 
stumbled, he would storm and swear at the poor jaded beast* 
who could scarce crawl under his burden, os if he bad been the 
most passionate man alive. 

u At length, after a weary journey, during which Katherine 
bad heard nothing but the wild ravings of Petruchio at the ser- 
vant and at the horses, they arrived at hia house. Peurucfafo 
welcomed her kindly to her home, but he resolved she should 
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have neither rest nor food that night- The tablet were spread, 
and supper toon served; but Petruchia, pretending to find fault 
With every dish, threw the meat about the floor, and ordered the 
servants to remove It away; aod all this he did, as he said, in 
love for his Katherine, that she might hot eat meat that was not 
well dressed. And when Katherine, weary and sspperiesa, reti- 
red to rest, he found the same fault with the bed, . throwing the 
pillows and bed clothes aboht the room, so that she was forced 
to Sit down in a chair, where, if she chanced to drop asleep, she 
WSs presently awakened by the loud voice of her husband, storm* 
iag at the servants for the ill-making of his wife’s bridal-bed* 

“ The next day Petruchio pursued the same course, still 
speaking kind words to Katherine; but when she attempted to 
eat, find faufe with every thing that was set before her, throwing 
Ifee breakfast on the floor as he had done the supper; and Kathe- 
rine, the haughty Katherine, was fain to beg the servants would 
bring her secretly a morsel of food; butt they being instructed. by 
Petruchio* replied they dated uot give her any thing unknoWA 
to their master. ‘ Ah,’ said she, ( did he marry me to famish 
mol Beggars that come to my father’s do6r have food given 
them; but 1, who never knew what it was to entreat for any 
xiriz»{g> am starved for want of food, giddy for want of sleep, 
with oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed, and that which 
vexes me more than all, he does it under the name of perfect 
love, pretending that if I sleep or eat h were present death to 
mo-’ Here her soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance of Pe- 
truchia. He* hot meaning she should be quite starved, had 
brought her a small portion of meat; and he said to her, 4 How 
fares my sweet Kate? Here, love, you see how diligent I am, I 
have dressed your meat myself. I am sure this kindness merits 
thanks- What, not a word! Nay then you love not the meat, and 
all the pains I have taken is to no purpose.’ He- then ordered 
the servant to take the dish away. Extreme hunger, which had 
abated the pride of Katherine, made her say, though angered to 
the heart, ‘ I pray you, let it stand.’ But this was not all Pa* 
trnckto intended to bring her to, and he replied, < The* poorest 
service is repaid with thanks, and so shall mine before you tench 

the meat- 9 On this Katherine brought a reluctant ‘ I thank you, 
vol. ii. 3 q 
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air.* And now he suffered her to make a slender mealy sayings 
‘ Much good may it do your gentle hearty Kate; eat apacel And 
now, my honey lore, we will return to your father’s house, and 
revel it as bravely as the best, with silken coats and caps, and 
golden £ingSy with ruffs, and scarfs, and fans, and double change 
of finery;* and to make her believe he really intended to give 
her these gay things, he called in a tailor and a haberdasher, 
who brought some new clothes he had ordered for her, and then 
giving her plate to the servant to take away, before she had hatf 
satisfied her hunger, he said, < What, have you dined?* The ha- 
berdasher presented a cap, saying, ‘ Here is the cap your wor- 
ship bespoke;* on which Petruchio began to storm afresh, saying, 
the cap was moulded in a porringer, and that it was no bigger 
than a cockle or walnut shell, desiring the haberdasher to take 
it away and make a bigger. Katherine said, ‘ I will have this, ad 
gentlewomen wear such caps as these.* < When you are gentle/ 
replied Petruchio, ‘ you shall have one too, and not till then,* 
Th^ meat Katherine had eaten had a little revived her fidiea 
spirits, and she said, ‘ Why, sir, I trust 1 may have leave te 
speak, and I will. I am no child, no babe; your betters have en- 
dured to hear me say my mind; and if you cannot, you had bet- 
ter stop your ears.* Petruchio would not hear these angry words, 
for he had happily discovered a better way of managing his wife 
than keeping up a jangling argument with her; therefore his 
answer was, < Why* you say true,* it is a paltry cap, and I love 
you for not liking it.* * I^ove me or love me not,* said Katherine, 
‘ I like the cap, and I will have this cap or none.* < Tou say ye a 
wish to see the gown,* said Petruchio, still affecting to misaa- 
deratand her. The tailor then came forward, and showed her a 
fine gown he had made for her. Petruchio, whose intent was that 
she should have neither cap nor gown, found as much fault 
with that. < O mercy, Heaven!’ said he, ( what stuff is heeai 
What, do you call this a sleeve? it is like a demi cannoo, car- 
ved up and down like. an apple-tart.* The tailor said, ‘ you bid 
me make it according to the fashion of the times;’ and Kathe- 
rine said she never saw a better fashioned gown. This was 
enough for Petruchio, and privately desiring these people might 
be paid for their goods, and excuses made to them for the aeem- 
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ingly strange treatment be bestowed upon them, he with fierce 
words and furious gestures drove the tailor and the haberdasher 
out of the room: and then, turning to Katherine, he said, ‘ Well 
come, my Kate, we will go to your father’s even in these mean 
garments we now wear. 9 And then he ordered his horses, 
affirming they should reach Baptiste’s house by dinner-time, 
for that it was but seven o’clock. Now it was not early morning, 
but the 'very middle of the day when he spoke this; therefore 
Katherine ventured to say, though modestly, being almost over- 
come by the vehemence of his maftoer, 4 1 dare assure you, sir, 
it is two o’clock, and it will be supper time before we get there.* 
But Petruchio meant that she should be so completely subdued, 
that she should assent to every thing he said before he carried 
her to her father; and therefore, as if he were lord even of the 
sun, and could command the hours, he said it should be what 
tinfe he pleased to have it, before he set 'forward. 4 For,’ said he, 

4 whatever I say or do, you still are crossing it. I will hot go tU* 
day, and when 1 go it shall be what o’clock I say it is.’ Another' 
day Katherine was forced* to practise her newly found obedience, 
and not till he had brought her proud spirit to such a perfect 
subjection that she. dared not remember there was such a 
word as contradiction, would Petruchio allow her to go to her 
father’s house: and even while they were upon their journey 
thither, she was in danger of being turned back again, only be- 
cause she happened to hint it was the sun, when he affirmed that 
the moon shone brightly at noon-day. 4 Now, by my mother’s son,’ 
said he, 4 and that is myself, it shall be the moon, or stars, 
or what 1 list, before I journey to your father’s house.’ He then 
made as if he were going back again; but Katherine, no longer 
Katherine the Shrew, but the obedient wife, said, * Let us go 
forward, I pray, now we have come so far, and it shall be the 
sun or moon, or what you please, and if you please to call it a 
rush candle henceforth, I vow it shall be so for me.’ This he 
was resolved to prove, therefore he said again, 4 1 say, it is the 
moon.’ 4 I know it is the moon,’ replied Katherine. 4 You lie, it 
is the blessed sun,’ said Petruchio. 4 Then it is the blessed sun,’ 
replied Katherine; 4 but sun it is not when you say it is not. 
What you will have it named even so it is, mid so it ever shall 
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b a for Katherine.’ Now then be suffered her to proceed on her 
journey; but further to try if this yielding humour would last» 
he addressed an old gentlemen they met on the roed as if he had 
been a young woman, saying to him, 4 Good morrow, gentle 
mistress;’ and asked Katherine if she had ever beheld a fairer 
gentlewoman, praising the red and white of the old man’s 
cheeks, and comparing his eyes to two bright stars: and again 
he addressed him, saying, 4 Fair lovely maid, once more good 
day to you!’ and said to his wife , 4 Sweet Kate, embrace her for 
her beauty’s sake.' The now completely vanquished Katherine 
quickly adopted her husband’s opinion, and made her speech in 
like sort to the old gentleman, saying to him, 4 Young budding 
virgin, you are fair, and fresh, and sweet: whither are you going, 
and where is your dwelling Happy are the parents of so faira 
child .’ 4 Why, how now, Kate,’ said Petrucbio, 4 I hope you are 
not mad; this is a man, old and wrinkled, faded and withered, and 
not a maiden as you say he is.’ On this Katherine said , 4 Pardon 
me, old gentleman; the sun has so dazzled my eyes, that every 
thing I look on seemeth green. Now I perceive you are a reve- 
rend father; I hope you will pardon me for my mad mistake.’ 
4 Do, good old grandsir©,’ said Petruchio, 4 and tell us which 
way you are travelling. We shall be glad of your good company, 
if you are going our way.’ The old gentleman replied , 4 Fair sir, 
and you my merry mistress, your strange encounter has much 
amazed me. My name is Vincentio, and I am going to visit a 
son of mine, who lives at Padua.’ Then Petruchio knew the old 
gentleman to be the father of Lucentio, a young gentleman who 
was to be married to Baptista’s younger daughter, Bianca, and 
he made Vincentio very happy by telling him the rich marriage 
his son was about to make; and they all journeyed on pleasant- 
ly together till they came to Baptism’s house, where there was 
a large company assembled to celebrate tbe wedding of Bianca 
and Lucentio, Baptista having willingly consented to the mar- 
riage of Bianca when he had got Katherine off his hands. 

44 When they entered Baptista welcomed them to the wed- 
ding feast, and there was present also another newly married 
pair. 
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“ Luccntio, Bianca’s husband, and Hortensio, the other new«. 
married man, could not forbear sly jests, which seemed to hiqt 
at the shrewish disposition of Petruchio 9 * wife, and these foqd 
bridegrooms seemed highly pleased with the mild tempers of 
the ladies they had chosen, laughing at Petruchio for his Jess 
fortunate choice. Petruchio took little notice of their jokes till 
the ladies were retired after dinner, and then he perceived Rap* 
tista himself joined in the laugh against him: for when Petriv 
chio affirmed that hia wife would prove more obedient than 
theirs, the father of Katherine said, ‘ Now in good sadness, son 
Petruchio, l fear you have got, the veriest shrew of ail. 9 
‘ Well/ said Petruchio, < I say no; and therefore, for assurance 
that I speak the truth, let us eaoh one send for his wife, aqd he 
whose wife is most obedient to come at fir$t when she is sent 
for, shall win a wager which we will propose. 9 To this the 
other two husbands willingly consented, for they were quite 
confident that their gentle wives would prove more obedient 
than the headstrong Katherine; and they* proposed a wager of. 
twenty crowns, but Petruchio merrily said he would lay as much 
as that upon his hawk or hound, but twenty times as much upon 
his wife. Lucentio and Hortensio raised * the wager to an hun- 
dred crowns, and Lucentio first sent his servant to desire Biaftca 
would come to him. But the servant returned, and said, * Sir, 
my mistress sends you word she is busy, an d cannot come. 9 
‘ How, 9 said Petruchio, < does she say she is busy and cannot 
come? Is that an answer for a wife? 9 - Then they laughed at him* 
and said, it would be well if Katherine did not send him a worse 
answer. And now it was Hortensk/s turn to send for bis wife; 
and he said to his servant, ‘ Go and entreat my wife to come %a 
me. 9 * Oh ho! entreat her! 9 said Petruchio. ‘ Nay then, she needs 
must come. 9 < 1 am afraid, sir, 9 said Hortensio , 6 your wife will 
not be entreated/ But presently this civil husband looked a lit* 
tie blank, when the servant returned without hie mistress; and 
he said to him, ‘ How now! where is my wife? 9 ‘ Sir, 9 said the 
servant, ‘ my mistress says you have some goodly jest in hand, 
and therefore she will not come. She bids you come to her/ 
‘ Worse and worse! 9 said Petruchio; and then he sent his sevw 
vant, saying, ‘ Sirrah, go to your mistress and tell her I come 
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maud her to come to me.* The company had scarcely time to 
think she would not obey the summons, when Baptists, all in 
amaze, exclaimed, ‘ Now by my holidam, here comes Kathe- 
rine!* and she entered, saying meekly to Petruchio, 4 What is 
your will, sir, that you sent for roe?* Where is your sister, and 
Horten8io*s wife?* said he. Katherine replied, 4 They sit confer- 
ring by the parlour fire.* 4 Go fetch them hither!* said Petruchio. 
Away went Katherine without reply, to perform her husband’s 
command. 4 Here is a wonder,* said Lycentio, 4 if you talk of a 
wonder.* 4 And so it is,* said Hortensio; 4 1 marvel what it bodes.’ 

4 Marry, peace it bodes,’ said Petruchio, 4 and love, and quiet 
life, and right supremacy; and to be short, every thing that is 
sweet and happy.* Katherine’s father, overjoyed to see this re- 
formation in his daughter, said, 4 Now, fait 1 befall thee, won Petru- 
chio! you have won the wager, and I will add another twenty 
thousand crowns to her dowry, as if she were another daughter, 
for she is changed as if she had-never been.* 4 Nay,* said Petm- 
cbio, 4 1 will wit) the wager better yet, and show more signs of 
her new-built virtue and obedience.’ Katherine now entering with 1 
the two ladies; he continued, vSee where she comes, and brings | 
your frbward wives as prisoners to her womanly persuasion. " 
Katherine, that cap of yours does not become you; off with that 
bauble and throw it under foot.’ Katherine instantly took off her | 
cap, and threw it down. 4 Lord!* said Hortensio’s wife, 4 may I 
never have a cause to sigh till I am brought to such asilly pass!* 

And Bianca, she too said, 4 Fie, what foolish duty call you this!’ 

Op this Bianca’s husband said to her, 4 1 wish your duty were as 
foolish too! The wisdom of your duty, fair Bianca, has cost me 
an hundred crowns since dinner time.’ 4 The more fool you,’ 
said Bianca, 4 for laying on my duty.’ 4 Katherine,’ said Petni- 
chio, 4 1 charge you tell these headstrong women what duty they 
owe their lords and husbands.* And to the wonder of all pre- 
sent, the reformed shrewish iady spoke as eloquently in praise 
of the wife-like duty of obedience, as she had practised it impli- 
citly in a ready submission to Petnichio’s will. And Katherine 
once more became famous in Padua, not as heretofore, as Ka- 
therine the Shrew, but as Katherine the nqost obedient and dute- 
ous wife in Padua. 

\ \ 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO,— DIVORCES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Oldschool, # 

However it may be made a question among philosophers 
whether man is benefited by civilization and refinement, the la - 
dies, at least, will unanimously declare in favour of a state of 
things which adds so essentially to their comfort and importance. 
Among the boorish old Greeks and Romans, and indeed all other 
rude nations, wives, we are told, were considered as the mere 
slaves of their lordly husbands, who could part with them at 
pleasure, like any other article of household furniture; nor was 
it till a much later period, that this very reasonable privilege of 
separation was granted alike to both parties. Yet, in spite of 
"these multiplied facility for throwing off the matrimonial yoke, 
we are informed, on good authority, that in the pure ages of the 
republic, not a solitary instance of divorce occurred within its 
precincts for a space of more than Jive hundred years! Leaving 
the grave task of moralizing on this subject to deeper reasoners, 
my curiosity was excited the other day by the sight of some stric- 
tures on modern depravity, to inquire into our own institutions 
on this subject: and, truly, though in examining the acts of our 
Pennsylvania legislature, I find my fair countrywomen do not 
quite rival the Roman matrons in constancy and patience; yet 
the causes of dissatisfaction which the unhappy complainants 
assign as a ground for relief are so good, that we can hardly 
blame their desire to be separated « from the bed and board” of 
their disagreeable inmates. The men, too, are generally no leas 
expert in finding out some unconquerable source of discontent 
with their helpmates: so that, whether the husband is too liberal 
in exercising that salutary power of gentle correction which the 
law, for wise purposes, lodges in his hands — or the lady will not 
be controlled in the use of that instrument of warfare with which 
nature has armed her; whether the husband is a brute or the wife 
a scold — it would certainly be hard to deny the poor sufferer the 
only consolation that human authority can afford. Unreasonable 
severity, in fact, would answer no ‘good purpose whatever; as 
some kind sister state, less rigid in its ideas of the matrimonial 
compact, might always extend to the applicant its accommodating 
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powers. Even now, we often see stt unhappy wretch tnvellfeg 
to the other extreme of the continent almost, or harrying to the 
benignant legislature of Virginia, with more haste than did ever 
poor devil with a cancer to her salutary springs, in hopes of leav- 
ing his loathsome burden behind. The legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania has steered a middle course between these two extremes, 
and though she always discountenances applications on frivolous 
grounds, never fails to gram relief on proper occasions. The 
rueful accounts which some of these miserable people give of 
their sufferings is pitiable enough. One good lady obtains a di- 
vorce because it was proved to the legislature that, 

“ Shortly after their intermarriage, her said husband suffered I 
himself to become the victim of intemperance, and forgetting 
the affectionate duty of a good husband, did ill-tre&t and perso- 
nally abuse his said wife.” 

But to counterbalance this scandal on our sex, we learn im- 
mediate ly after, that 

« Michael Miller was, on the eighth day of November, in the 
year 1803, joined in matrimony with a certain Catharine Rock, 
with whom he lived and cohabited until the eighth day of July, 

In the year 1811, during which time they had three children, 
and that the said Catharine, regardless of the laws and her ma- 
trimonial vows, did conduct herself in a manner irregular sad 
unbecoming a wife, and on the said eighth of July did elope, 
in company with a married man, from her said husband and three 
email children, and has not since lived or cohabited with her 
said husband; and it further appears, that the said Michael did 
demean himself as a good and kind husband, and is reputed a 
man of good morals and truth, and is desirous that the marriage 
of him and the said Catharine be dissolved by the legislature; 
and it being just and reasonable that relief should be afforded, 

Be it enacted, &c.” 

It must be confessed, however, that the ladies appear on the 
whole to fare the hardest* The case indeed of a woman who is 
tacked to an unruly husband is the more intolerable, as she has 
no means whatever of avoiding or obtaining a respite from hb 
persecutions. The husband, on the contrary, can drown his 
cares for a moment in the company of a pot-companion, and for* 
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fit the horrors of potcwoot^goteroment* Though at homo bo 
may load a dog’s life, sod when, his wife storms, crouch 

** In ihoddering, meek, submitted thought? 

beneath her fury, ho ntqr yet snatch abroad his little hour of 
SKtbfcctieu mod quiet* But the wife must truly grtn knd bent in 
lienee ww find that most of the applications are from female 
sufferers; and 4s it is a matter of importance to the fair, to know 
for what degree of misconduct they can get umtoesed from a 
dbagreeaht* yokefellow, it may he useful to set down some of 
these casks, by way of precedents, for wives who consider their 
husbestd* no longer worthy of their society. Such as the fol- 
lowing: may a€ least be hung m terrorem ever the heads of those 
who are not quite incorrigible. * 

H Whereas it appears lb the legislature, that Elsa Vangerden 
was, on the 13th day of December, i r95, joined in marriage to 
Levi Middough, with whom she lived about fourteen years, hi 
which time she had five children; that during the time the said 
Elsa continued to live with the said Levi, he treated her in a 
most cruel sod inhuman manner, by beating her, and at different 
times threatening to take her life, so that she was often obliged 
to fly to her neighbours for protection; and h also appears that 
the sai d Elsa is a woman of good moral character: And where* 
os, it would he cruel in the extreme, to oblige a woman to live 
with a man that has continued so inhumanly and barbarously to 
treat her; therefore, &c.” 

<» - -It appears to the legislature, that about sixteen years 

since, a certain William M<Glatightin, of the county of North- 
umberland, intermarried with Isabella M<Carly; that they conti- 
nued to live together for new six years; that the cruel treatment 
of the husband to his wife was such as to compel her to leave 
him, or to remain at the imminent hazard of her life; she chose 
the former; therefore, fee.”— -Again: 

« Margaret Harrison, of the county of Philadelphia, hath re- 
presented by her petition, that she contracted marriage with 
Benjamin Harrison on the 29th day of May, 1802; that shortly 
qfter their intermarriage her said husband, regardless of his ma- 
trimonial vows, commenced a series of abusive ceodoct toward# 

vo*. ii. * Si 
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' her, and neglected to provide for his young sod rising family, 
and, in contempt of the laws of God and man, gave himself up 
to an irregular life; therefore, be it enacted/ 9 fcc. 

And again: 

“ Whereas it appears by the memorial and petition of Mar- 
garet MK^tellan, of the city of Philadelphia, that she was lawfully 
joined in marriage with John ^<Clellan, on the seventh day of 
July, 1796, and lived with said John from that time uadi die 
3 1st day of January,. 1 807: and whereas it appears the said John 
possessed a severe, cruel, and tyrannical disposition, which at 
length grew so ungovernable and savage, that he, the arid John, 
used the greatest cruelties in beating and otherwise abusing die 
person of his said wife, Margaret McClellan: and whereas it ap- 
pears from yie documents accompanying the petition, that tho 
said Margaret has always maintained a good and reputable char 
racter; and it being just and reasonable that relief should be af- 
forded in such cases; therefore, be it enacted/ 9 fcc. 

' In these cases there can be no doubt that the husband far 
exceeded the extent of his powers. I say exceeded, because, 
however harsh it may seem to the females of the present day, 
there are divers very grave black-letter Statutes, by which our 
honest old ancestors were authorised and exhorted to keep a 
tight rein over their spouses, and, on proper occasions, to use a 
moderate sized cudgel for the purpose of checking their viva- 
city. Sir William Blackstone, however, observes that this power 
of correction “ was confined within reasonable bounds, and the 
husband was prohibited from using any violence to his wife af- 
ter quam ad virum , ex causa regiminis et castigatkmis uxoris 
[ su4e Ucite et rationabiliter fiertinet .• The civil law gave the km- 
baad the same, or a larger, authority over his wife; allowing Mm 
fin* some misdemeanors JlagetHs et fustibus aeriter verberart 
uxor cm ; for others only modicum castigationem adhibere . But 
with us in the politer reign of Charles the second, this power 
of correction began to be doubted. Yet the lower rank of peo- 

* Which, for the benefit of the country ladies, may he translated, that dm 
mdjgel mus'nt exceed the dimensions allowed by an act (now obsolete) passed in 
the time of William Ruftis. See Brae too and FHta oa this noxious wlyct. 9mm 
fight Is also shed on it by Dairy xnple and Iogulph. 
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pie, who were always fond of the old common law, still claim 
and exert their ancient privilege ” 

The lower classes of the present generation have zealously 
maintained this, as well as their other unalienable rights. They 
have quite as clear ideas of discipline and subordination as their 
. forefathers, and ad accordingly with as hearty a good will. An 
instance of this came under the observation of the writer a few 
<ty» * 89 > m the case of a negro fellow, who was overheard flog- 
ging most soundly a nymph of his own colour, and exclaiming 
with great emphasis at every blow, u Oh, you damned »■ ! 

ril let you knov) you're my mfe!” The SVjurdy rogue seemed 
to think this quite a sufficient ground for exercising his hickory, 
and for her quietly submitting to the. wholesome chastisement* 
It is provoking enough, too, that the wives who undergo this 
discipline, are generally better and even more affectionate than 
those whose husbands are lenient and indulgent. For example, 
who have, proverbially, better wives than the whole race of eob- 
toer* ? and we all know the seasons of this advantage over other 
.mem The story on this head, related in the Spectator, is an au- 
thority remarkably in point. A general, we are told, wbowas 
anxious to obtain possession of a' besieged city, pro/msed, as an 
inducement to capitulation, that th e wom en should be suffered to 
cany out as much as they could on their backs, and the town be 
then given up to pillage and slaughter. Accordingly, eachiady 
packed up end marched out with whatever she deemed most .va- 
luable— one her bundle of lace; anothgr a huge bag.of gold; ano- 
ther her gallant; another a favourite lap-dog; but of the whole 
city, one woman only brought off her husband, who, the story 
informs us, “ was a lively cobbler, that kicked and spurred all 
the while his wife was carrying him po, and, as it was said, had 
scarce passed a day in his life without giving her the discipline 
of the strap!” . . 

I have no authentic history of St. CtUfdn now by me, or I 
should have the curiosity to examine whether he treats on the 
management of wives. A dissertation from such an authority 
must be invaluable. 

But we have strayed from the subject, which was to present 
some of the numerous bills of divorce that crowd the records of 
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our legislature. The laekncholy catalogue is so long, that tc 
shall have room for only a few more oases to exemplify thevati- 
oti sources of dissatisfaction that justify the interference of go- 
re roment between man and wife. Next to personal ill-treatment, 
the most prominent object of complaint eeems to be desertion 
sad the entering into a second marriage. It is per fectly unac- 
countable bow a mao or woman, who has experienced so little 
comfort and happiness in the “ holy state," should rashly encoun- 
ter again the saihe danger, and voluntarily incur a double banka. 
Some gay youth, indeed, in the ardour of inexperience, has sung, 

w How bsppy could I be with ehherT 

Sut even this is not so foolish as for an old fox who has lest Ml 
leg, perhaps, in the trap, to be prowling ab o u t the same unlucky 
demesnes. Yet such cases are very numerous. Por example* 
Mrs. Elisabeth Burk, of Washington county, makes it appeal, 
that 

<* Her husband, Cornelius Burk, after w as t ing and spending 
hbr property, hath deserted and left her, and hath now been ab- 
sent more than five years and six months; and it is believed that 
the said Cornelius was married to another woman, who is yet 
living, previous to his marriage with the said Elisabeth." 

Another lady represents, that 

44 In the year 1781, she' was married to Samuel Swan, with 
i whom she lived till the year 1791; that in the month of ttay,rf 
said year, the said Swanfeelinquished her, mid never returned 
that Swan, fa the year 1795, was married to, and cohabited wiA 
another woman." 

A certain Eleanor Donaldson, h appears, was married, for bar 
■ins, to a reprobate by the name of Abraham Haults, with 
whom, according to her own account, she 

u Lived eleven years and nine months, in which time they 
had seven children; about the sixteenth of August, 180 $, the 
ssid Abraham left the said Eleanor, his lawful wife, and fits 
small children, to conflict with poverty and distress; and eomi 
time in thti month of October, in the same year, the slid Abie* 
ham, who then called himself Abraham Woods, was married to 
another woman*" 
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The cmo of Mrs. Le Clerc is no less hard: 

9 WheneAS Elisabeth La Clerc has represented, by bar pe- 
tkhn,tfaat on the fifth da y of April, in the year 177*, aha was 
lawfully married to a certain Philip S. G. Da Franquean; that 
she lived and cohabited with him from the fine of their mar- 
riage until the first day of May, 1790) that on the day last afore- 
said, the said Philip S. G. De Franquean departed fbv Europe; 
that soon after his arrival in Europe, be wrote to hie said-wife 
that he did not mean to return) and in answer to several letteas 
repeated the. same declaration; accompanied with an intima t ion , 
that he considered ail connexion between them at an end, and 
that she must, thenceforth, provide for herself; that the said Eli- 
zabeth Le Clerc thought herself at-libertyto form a new matri- 
monial connexion, and accordingly was, soma time after, mar- 
ried to a certain Joseph Gergen Le Clerc, with whom she lived 
as his wife, until the time of his death, and became the mother ef 
two children) and the said Elizabeth being how advised that bar 
second marriage was illegal and void, and the issue of itilfegiti- 
mate, has applied, by her petition, to be divorced from the said 
De Fran queen, and to have her issue, by Joseph G. La Cierc le- % 
giri mated. Be it enacted,” fee. 

Such aband onm e n t, on the part of the wife, it seems, will 
sometimes occur: 

— — M John Van bar, now a citizen of Washington county, 
in the state of Maryland, baa, by his petition) represented, that 
he was, on the twenty-ninth day of December, 1789, lawfully 
joined in marriage to Jane Coulter; and that she continued to 
reside with him at his wife, for several years; and, aftt r Stor in g 
to Un i tevtral pWdrrn, she abandoned hie bad and hoard. ' 
Therefore,” fcc. . . 

Applications for relief against men who have subjected thetas 
selves to punishment, by violations of the law, are numerous. 

Some of them are curious enough. Take the following: 

Whereas, Mary Dewees, of the county of Montgomery, by 
her petition, bath represented to the legislature, that efae was law- 
fully married to Thomas Dewees, In the month of June, 1804 
that within a few months after their msvriaga he was convicted of 
forgery, and was sentenced to hard labour and imprisonment (ban 
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term of years; that after eighteen months imprisonment he vu, 
• at the solicitation of her friends, pardoned by the governor; tint 
. after remaining with her about two weeks after his liheistiosi 
. he abandoned and left her in a destitute situation; and it appears, 
-by a copy of a record ,of the court of tquarfer sessions of the 
peace and general gaol delivery for the county of AJleghmy, 
that at the said court, holden the twenty-eighth day of Decem- 
ber, 1803, the said Thomas Dewees was legally convicted <& 
aiding and abetting the passing of counterfeit money, and sen- 
tenced to five years imprisonment at hard labour; .and whereas 
it appears to the legislature, that under such circumstances, the 
unfortunate woman ought to be released from any co meai oa 
with a character apparently so irreclaimable: Therefore,” fee. 

Thus toot * 

j* It has been satisfactorily proved to the legislature, 

that Sarah Rose wm, on the thirteenth day of September, 1810, 
lawfully married to Samuel Rose, junior,of Westraorelandcoupty; 
end al*o, that the said&amuel, at a court of oyer and terattner, fcc. 
held at Greensburg, on the first day of July, 1811, was convicted 
of burglary, and stealing the mail of .the United States, Soft 
which crime he was sentenced to. forfeit his lands .and tenements, 
goods and chattels, to the , commonwealth, and tfiat he should be 
imprisoned in the gaol of Philadelphia, for the term of ten years, 
two of which he is to be confined in some of the solitary cells of 
the said gaol, where he now remains; and it appearing proper, 
under these circumstances, to grant the said Sarah a dirorc* 
Therefore,” &c, 

— i - “ Mary Carmack, by her petition, hath represented, 
that she was joined in marriage, on the twenty-seventh day of 
December, 1800, to David Carmack, and that the said David 
was, at a court of general quarter sessions, of the pence, held at 
Philadelphia, of March sessions, convicted of & forgery, oo the 
several bills of indictments, as appears by the .records thereof 
for which crime he, was sentenced to an imprisonment, at hard h« 
hour, for the term of two years on each hill, in the gaol of Phi- 
ladelphia, where he now remains; and the said Mary being do* 
tirous of a divorce from the bands of matrimony; Therefore,” te- 
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To this dfcrk catalogue, Mr. Oldschool, might be added many 
more cases, quite as melancholy as the foregoing; but I will 
trespass on your patience no longer. I forbear to recapitulate 
the innumerable moans of husbands and wives— whether for in- 
fidelity before or after marriage— whether, as it seems, frequent- 
ly happens in remote parts of the state, one party bas been invei- 
gled or intimidated into the noose— or whether the conjugal en- 
dearments have been suddenly damped by the unseasonable ap- 
pearance of a fine chopping boy a few months after marriage. 
All these things give one a dreary idea of the nuptial state. 
When we reflect too, how many unhappy devils submit without 
murmuring, to their lot, and wait, with pious resignation, till it 
please God to deliver them, we are almost disposed to think 
like the apostate Turk, who swore by his beard that Mahomet 
must be aUar and imposter, or he would never have asserted that j 
the joys of heaven, consist chiefly in an intercourse with the 
henries t 

If some henpeckt fellow, u damned in a fair wife,” should be 
instigated by her to take up the cudgels, as a champion for the 
ladies, and demand whether I, who pretend to know so much 
about matrimony, am myself married^ I answer no; and, as a 
punishment for his impertinence, may his wife live these fifty 
years! 

CCELEBS: 

BUT NOT IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

REPLY TO THE « REMARKS ON MELT SITS TRAVELS” 
Published in the last number. 


Mr. Oldschool, 

Who will doubt the sincerity of Job, when he excjpimed, 
u Oh, that mine adversary had written a book.” Yet the critical 
observer will have discovered, that Job knew little about it, to 
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what we do nowadays, when the u province of book-making* 
has extended to a Country that Job and Us cotemporaries tifitk 
dreamed of. And of ai! kinds of book-making, the most defeats 
is, probably, to publish observations on u men, their manners, 
and their ways,* in w a new world,* among strangers. Yon 
know as well as I do, Mr. Oidschool, that it is impossible, by any 
effort whatever, to please all parties; and lit these foil days, when 
** party spirit (according to the remarker, page 389) is co-exten- 
sive with the civilized, or rather the Christian world,* to writs ef 
no party would be to write nothing at all* And then what would 
become of the poor book-makers, to say nothing of the printers, 
and printers* devils, press-makers, paper-makers, rag-sorters, with 
all the other rag-tag and bob-tall paraphernalia attached to the 
honourable order? Now, in the name of all the fraternity, I most 
really step forward in behalf of the poor book-makers. Only 
behold the “ Calamities of Authors.* Those who have read 
the popular novel of Tom Jones, will be able to form a pretty 
good notion of one series of them, from the account which squire 
Western gives of the onset he received from the “ hoop-petti- 
coat* ladies in London: an onset so dreadful, as to make the 
poor squire declare, roundly, that rather than undergo such 
another, he would consent to be, like Aeteon, turned into a have, 
and run and eat up by his own dogs. 

I don’t know that many of the authors are sportsmen enough 
to prefer a death of this kind; but I suspect, that, but for one 
consideration, some of them would consent to be confined in a 
garret for life, under sentence of bread and water, rather than 
undergo the serious calamity of being remarked upon by ceiufai 
of the crickets , as they have been facetiously called. 

If it be asked what consideration k this? I answer— the gra- 
tification of vanity. Authors, like fathers, are fond of their off- 
spring, comely or not; and even mere book-makers are par- 
tial to their adopted children. The praise of a good-natured 
critic, such as the reviewer of the Tiavels in question, in the 
Port Folio for February last, is so gratifying, that one sotitaty 
instance is sufficient to counterbalance the attacks of a vhdb 
host of fastidious cavillers. Indeed some of the critics seem to 
be aware of this, and lest no friend should step forward, sad the 
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fpor author die of a broken heart, they attempt to modify the 
V qal^oity*^ The cutting knife is used without mercy, but a 
plaister is applied with such apparent eyntfiathy, that we are 
fefk to wonder how. they could both be used by the eamehabd. 

Par example— what author could desire greater applause 
than Melish meets with in the remarks, page 333?—“ 1 see 
week more to commend than reprehend in the general tenor of 
the work before us. Tbe.travetler seems disposed to do justice to * 
opr country and national character; apd, bating some unequivocal 
symptoms at Caledpn ianism, he may be called a liberal mam” 
But yvho could meet with greater severity than what follows, 
page 3 #4?— 44 This .much in return for the political dogmas of 
European, who seems to think that either his birth in the old 
world, or his prpvjnce of book-making in the new, or both, invest ' 
him with the prerogative of passing sentence, without ceremony, 
txponftftte public conduct and motives of a very large and respect- * 
able portion 4 # the members of this great community.” 

This lead* to the observation, that the head and front of Mr, 
MeMah’s offending, with this remarker, is his supposed “ Inter- 
ference” in American party-politics. It is ailed ged (page 381) 
that the traveller has given “ a decision on the politics of Ame- 
rica”— that “he has non-suited the federalists’ V— and (page 383) 

“ that he has demolished, as far as in him lies, the good name 
and reputation of a party, already labouring under a sufficient 
share ©^prejudice.” These, Mr. Oldschool, are serious charges* 
hut afe they substantiated? No such thing! We have the mete 
“ ifi*e diwit” of the remarker*for it, without a tingle extract from 
the Travelski the shape of a proof; and we have no alternative but 
fo eeefeive It, or to prove a negative. - The last course only can 
ho adopted by having recourse to the work itself; and this is ea- 
sily done. It has sold extensively, and been generally perused* 
fUd ari appeal may be raade^to the numerous readers, whether 
there be -a vestige of evidence to support these charges. I have 
carefully perused the work, and have seen no such thing. On the 
^jQ^rary, I hove found that Mr. Melish expressly disclaims all 
Itiferference in the party-politics of the country, in so many 
Words, * fa his jgeface, page 11, he thus expresses himself; “ / 

feme qgeided all notice qf local politic*, except sometimes a mere 
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casual observation* not calculated to reflect on any party.* 9 It 
appears to me that this has literally been the case; and I have 
frequently heard it remarked, by gentlemen of both aides of the 
political question, that there was not a single sentiment in the 
book calculated to give the smallest offence to any man, of my 
party. So much for politics. 

The next charge against our author is Calc4onianimn (a novel 
' charge to be sure) supported by evidence that he prefers Scottish 
reels and strathspeys to French cottlUons; and is a great edmfr* 

> rer of Robert Bums. As to the Scottish mpaic and dancing, it 
,is evident that the rem&rker knows nothing at all about it; and 
.therefore he can form no more idea of it, than a man '•who fee 
been blind all his life can form of the colours of the lqfobow. 

I wish I could only introduce him to a Scotch assembly, that, 
he might behold the ladies “foot the floor" to the tune -of the 
Camcronkm t rant , or Tullochgorum . Soon would be acknow- 
ledge hit error, and own that he had been guilty af gvefe 
rudeness to them, by comparing their feet to u a/b£pftrrr*#i 
He would find that our author did them no mom 
justice, in adopting the pretty similie of Goldsmith— “their 
feet as pat to the music as its echo." ^ 

As to Robert Bums, what Caledonian, or what admirer of ge- 
nius would not be partial to him? But does it follow that an ad- 
mirer of Bums must necessarily undervalue Shakapeare, and 
Milton, and Pope? I would have drawn a conclusion exactly the 
reverse. An admirer of Bums must necessarily admire all the-, 
sons of genius, and none ever shone more bright in the firma- 
ment of human intellect than those mentioned. To admire Boras, 
and not to admire them, is an idea to be conceived only by a 
mind capable of tracing “ violent party 'zeal 99 in "a very tolerant 
notice " of the works of a political writ ert and in attending a dia- * 
ner party on the birth-day of an eminent and amiable statesaMf- 
The last objection to the work is thealiedged misapplicatitit 
of the word by, I shall not dispute the point; but I can asmry 
the remarker, that he is in a mistake, when he' alledges * toMj 
never put to the vehicle which carries us in America. 
thing is more common. A friend is going tAtNewyftk: fie.l| 
asked, by wh*u conveyance? He answers, by the' stage, or£ytbs 
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steain-beat, a& the case may be. The remarker says his ear is not 
*< entirely gratified with the expression.” That is a matter of taste, 
and who ciodispute it? Indeed I hare a fellow-feeling on this 
point, my-own taete being somewhat singular. I am so unfashion- 
able as .to prefer telling my stpry in plain English, without trou- 
bling my readers with scraps of Latin or French. u Obiter dic+ t 
rust, ntaktdiedu pay*, and not fuUriam fugimut” may do well * 
enough, and certainly show a great deal of learning; but I think 
the English language sufficiently expressive without them— per- 
haps I want taste. I am more reconciled to the expressions 
44 contravene” 44 arraign” u extra-judicial ” 44 hit Qwn t homing” 
and “ non-tniied,” because they serve to show, at least, the pro-* 
fesston of an anonymous writer. But I confess nay ears are 
shocked by such air impolite word as the gallovtt; and they are 
not a little grated by such harsh expressions as u jigger” 44 brim- 
fid” and 44 Scoatchnpn” ' 

Notwithstanding these observations, however, I have all pot- 4 
eible charity for the rem&rker. Being his and your humble 
servant, 

A CITIZEN or THU WOULD. 


FRENCH LITERATURE— FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

S. * 

OF FRENCH FOETRY BEFORE AND 8INCE THE TIME OF MAROT, 
TO THAT OF CORNEILLE. 

* • (Continued from page 1 88.) 

Although Marot rose above his cotemporaries, yet he ha<f 
little influence upon their taste, and we do not find that poetry 
made any progress in his time. He who approached nearest to 
tlm was his friend Saint-Gelais; whose versification possesses 
great ease and sweetness, and of whom a few neat epigrams have 
bean preserved. But he has less spirit and grace than Marot, 
Whose fete has been very singular: for he had a sort of school two 
hundred years after his death. It was'about the middle of this 
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ngt, and when the language, long since fined, had become fcrdtf* 
ferent from his, that a fashion arose, which has been mailed Ma 
n tit me. Rousseau, who has shown so much taste, and baa ooas- 
posed his lyric poetry hi such beautiful language, chew tegfi | 
back to the sixteenth century, in his epistles* mi, eriU mere, in 
his allegories; and this dangerous example wee imitated by a 
crowd of writers. But I shall defer an exarmnari oo of the cfbett 
ef this innovation, until I come te epeakof Rousseau, remaiUng 
only, how seducing must be that style, which is imitated so long 
after it has become antiquated. At preaehb.we aaust pursue «ha 
progress of our poetry* 

The first who endeavoured to empiepa more lofty style, lad 
le transplant some of the beauties which they had admired* 
among the ancients, were Dubellay, and especially BuneanL ThC^r 
latter is as much decried now as he was praised in his own days 
and there are good reasons for this apparent fiokleuees aftSttm 
If it be the greatest of all faults in a writer that he cannot by y 
read, hew can we reproach ourselves for having fergattea Mh < 
sard, when we can repeat, from memory, many of the pierce 
of MaTot, and Saint-Gelais, who wrote thirty yean before funs? % 

The reason is, that you cannot find in his writings four coateci* ^ 
tive lines which can be remembered, his style is so affected and 
fantastic. Still, Roniard was born with talents; be baa a poeti- 
cal vein; hut those who, in denying him taste, conclude that 
he possessed judgment, seem to me to- Abuse the term, which ^ 
signifies a great combination of talents. Certainly it does aoU^ * 
consist in servilely engrafting upon a language which reject 
them, the forms of the Greek and Latin idiom. Nor do his 
ideas make him great, for they are usually common or bom- 
bastic: nor can his invention acquire that title for him, sines 
nothing can be more sterile than his Francitule. What fasci- 
nated his cotemporaries was an inflated style, before that time 
unknown* Although foreign to the language which he spoke, sal 
better calculated to enfeeble than enrich, it dazzled because k 
was novel: and the more so, because he resembled the Greeks 
and Latins, whose empire erudition had just established, sad 
whose writings were then most admired. '■ 
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Let ns add, in behalf of Ronsard, and his admirers, and Mt 
lowers, that the heroic style is beyond all comparison the stoat 
difficult: and if this opinion required any new demonstration, the 
french language will furnish it. Before it was formed, it possessed 
.writers, at an early period, who kpew how to giro the graces of 
naivet6 and gaycty to its unadorned simplicity. Bujwhen it be* 
caste necessary to use an elevated style, a style suited to great 
all attempts foiled, even to the time of Malherbe, al- 
thengh they were not contemptible; for it was some glory to at#* 
tempt what was so difficult, and to take at least some bold stops 
in a path hitherto untrodden. Then it would have been real rigour* 
and true genius, to distover what character, what constructions, 
_vwbat arts, could be adopted to the language; how it might ho 
3g|^!roed from inversions which are not natural to it, in consequence 
of the defect of leclensiohs and conjugations, properly so called# 
and the necessary .thus of auxiliaries and articles; to purge 
t poetry from the Aiotue which offends the ear, and to mingle, re* 
gularly, the masculine with the feminine rhyme, which produces 
so ft* an effect. This was accomplished by Malherbe, . who 
ready possessed genius, and created his language; in which he 
ff differed from Ronsard, whose talents were rude, and who spoiled 
his language. 

1 1 is necessary .to study his works, in order to recognise the 
merit which I have attributed to him, notwithstanding ail his de- 
fects, and to distinguish some graces of harmony nnd expression 
f . which may be fecund in the midst of his barbarous bombast. It 
Is not difficult to catch his plan of versification. It is erid*& t 
that he strives to cast the French verses in a Greek and Latin 
mould; that he was sensible of the effect of various pauses, and 
picturesque epithets: ' but he lavishes them aukwardly; they 
present, in general, a rough and vulgar caricature. But still he 
. has some happy touches, by which we may profit; for at this pe- 
riod, as I have already observed, he, who foils frequently, bqt 
Sometimes succeeds, may be useful. It is an ordpal to which art 
must be submitted, and it is in this way, to use the expression 
qfWntenelle, that the follies of parents are avoided by their 
ehildreo* Undoubtedly there is little art or merit in Frenchify- 
ing, arbitrarily, a crowd of Latin words, or converting Latin 
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words into French, in order to increase the number of epflhets; 
In putting together the branching horns, the watery source^ he* 
We may remember, that in like manner as the Greeks had 
a poetical Peiade of seven writers, who flourished in the time <* 
Ptolemy Philadelphia so the French boast of their conrteHar 
tion in the djtys of Ron sard. Besides this writer, they had Bel* 
lesu, Baif, Jodelle, Jean Daurat, Dub eBay, and Ponthus* M* 
leau and Baif, however, possessed only the faults of RooUtrjr 
without his merit. Dnbartas was still worse: barbarism never 
was pushed further. It seemed as if mill -directed erudiuoo^and 
scholastic pedantry had conspired to destroy the French lan- 
guage. Ladnisms, hellenisms, accumulated epithets, »d out- 
rageous metaphors overwhelmed every dung. It is one of thfes 
characteristics of mediocrity to measure a whole artfy vhat is A 
only a part of it; and any novelty is seised upon* and u4d with 
prodigality. Ronsard showed the effect of some beautiful ex- 
pletives, and some expressive metaphors. It was then anmr 
ved that these alone were sufficient, and we were fafsored with 
such verses as these: 


O grand Died qui nourria la rapmeu*e engeanee 
JDe* oiteaux ramageoux. . , . 
Par toi U grot tetail dec revise* vaeherie* 

Tex toi f humble troupeau des blanche* bergerie* 
lei se root haasaant let ndgeute* mentpgne t.* 

Lfc rout t’appUnissaot lea p*udrev*e* campagne*. 


If a profusion of epithets be a defect in poetry, it is still ®otf « 
so in prose, which should be very simple This docs not ip* 
pear to be the opinion of writers of the present day, wh«i®* 
gine that they give force and colouring by an accumulation of 
words. This is happily ridiculed by Voltaire: N* pourr**** 
pa* leur ftdre comflrendrc combicn t adject if e*t eotittent ***** 
du *ub*tant\fy quoiqu 9 il* **accordent en genre, en nombrt, e* **d 
Will they never learn, says this writer, that the adjective is 
qucntly the enemy of the substantive, although they do ag**® 
gender, number, and case? %■ 

With respect to figures, we have seen how they aree»P^f 
ed by Ronsard. Chassignet, for instance, translating * f 8 ^ 
addresses the Deity thus: 
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Par toi, le mol zephyr, auz ailes diaprdea, 

Eefrise d* on air doux la perruque de» prdes, 

• Et mrles moots Yoiains, 

^ Evuntaut set soopirs par let vignes psmprdes. 

Bonne la lie anx fieurt et do toe anx raisins! 

♦ 

We may just remark of this stuff, that to render the last verse 
▼or} good, it is necessary to change but a single word, and write* 

* ’Bonne la vie lox fieorsetle sue anz raisin a. 

He continues in the same manner: 


* 


Per tot le doox soteQ k laterre sa femme 
Dftm ceil tout pleki <Pamoor communique sa flamme, 
Et toot & Fenviroo, 

L»ui potfdre les cheveux, ses vltemens emb&me, 

Et de fruits et de grains hii jonohe le giron. 


A 

* 


Just now we had a peruke for the meadow*? but the author 
not beiag content with this, gives one to the sun: 

A , 

f Soit quo du beau soleil la perruque empourprde 

JMorede aearais eette baase eootrde. v 


We must acknowledge, that the god of day, who, from time im- 
memorial, had been dressed out, by the poets, with the very best § 
head of hair, has no great reason to be satisfied with our poet for 
putting a wig upon him. 

In a description of the Deluge, Dubartas has imitated a well 
| known passage from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. There are some 
? verses which contain a great deal of precision and energy. His 
style bears * great resemblance to that of Ronsard: it is evidently 
formed upon that model. I copy the conclusion of the descrip- 
tion, which, notwithstanding innumerable faults, is not destitute 
of beauty. This quotation will serve to show, that the poets of 
this period possessed talents; and also how far those talents were 
unrestrained by taste: 

Tandis la sainte ne& mr I’echine azurle 
Du superbe ocdan navigeait atturle, 

Jj¥ Bleu que sans rait, sans raise et torn, Mu de tout pert: 

Carl* Eternal Stait son pllote et ion word 
Trow fob cinquante jOurs le general nanfrage 
DfcyaiU Punivens enfiu <Fuu tel ravage 
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L’lm mortal attendo/ o’eat pm msmi sit6t 
La petrthe des eaux, qua soudaia flat tor flot 
Eilat root s’eoouler: tout let fleuvct s'abaisaeat; 

La mer rentre -en prisoajles mootaga as reaament; 

Let boit montrent dfja leers Iptnaa ram<*u* 

Deji la terra en®t pap le dderolt des eauxj r 
Et bref la scale mala du Diea darde toonere, 

Montte la ieiretadel W del i k itnt 4 

Desportes wrote much more purity pan Rebnrd 1 a 4 
his imitators*. He rubbed off the rust which had accumulated 
Upon oar versification: he spoke the French language: he guard- 
ed against tfie hiaUrt, and the running of otic vtrfee as«*ifc an- 
other. But feeble in ideas, and in style, he did not take cfcre to 
guard the rank of our Parnassus in a preceding ag^ Haimi ^ 
tated Marot in his amorous pieces, and remained very Inferior tops 
him. He surpassed Malherbe in those stanzas which could not 
yet be called odes, although the structure was sufficiently soft 
and easy, and Malherbe made him forgotteo* 

This was indeed a superior poeu his name jcosstJftites a sc- 
r cond epoch in our language, 
lant pieces: but Malherbe 
style, and the creator of lyric poetry* .He possesses all. its en- 
thusiasm, its movements and inflections. Bom with an Mr and 
a. taste, he understood the effects of rhyme, and brought into 
action a variety of poetical constructional adapted to the gedtas 
of our language. He imparted to it a kind of imitative harmo- 
ny which was suited <to it But his works did not arrive at a de- \ 
gree of purity to be compared with the writers under Louis 
fourteenth, nor would it be reasonable to expect ouc^ pstfec* 
tion. But for all that he has taught us, the praise is due to him^ 
self alone:— and at the end of two hundred years, many of bis 
morceaux are still cited, which possess a beauty almost unex- 
ceptionable. The following is his paraphrase of a psalm o^be 
instability of royal grandeur: 


Marot raised it uf light and gal- 
was the first model of the heroic 


Qnt-ils reads l* esprit? ce n’tst plasqae 
Qae cette mmjestd si pompeeee et si Sere* 
Doat l’delat orgaeiUeux dtoaaait f imivertg 
Et dans oes grand ferabeeex eft leers ernes 
Font eaeore les vamea^ 

Qs soot rengds des vers. 
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Ul m pcrttait mi dom de tnaitree de la terre, 

D'arbitres de la paix, de fondres de la gaerrei 
Corame lit n’ont plus de sceptre, ils u’oot plus de flatteurs; 

It tombent avee eux, d'etre ehfite commune, 

. Tons ecus que la fortune 
Fatafit leurs serviteurs. 

.’Jpus is indeed French verse— and we have hitherto neyer 
seen any thing which can even approach it. 

If we seek that glowing fire which should perrade the od*> 
we may find it in that which was addressed to Leuip thirteenth) 
when he was departing on his expedition to Rochelle. We -roust 
pardon some defects in diction, and some prosaisms: the bounds 
^etween poetry and fiction not haring then been sufficiently as** 
>jcertained. But we shall find that the manner and the ideas are 
those of a poet: 


Cartes on je me trornpe ou dkjk le vietoire 
Qui son plus grand hcmueur de tee palmes attend, 
£st aux bords de charente, en son habit de gloire, 
Pour te rendre content. 


Je la toIs qui t'apDelle et qui se ruble te dire: 

Roi le plus grand ofes rois, et qui m'es le plus cher. 
Si tu veux que je t’aide k sauver ton empire, 

11 eat terns de marcher. 


,Qoe sa facon est brave et sa mine assurtfel * 

Quelle a fait riehement son armure etojferf 
Et que l’ou commit bien, k la voir si perke, 

Que tu vas triompher! 

Telle en oe grand assaut, ok des fils delates*# 

La rage ambitieuse k leur honte parut, 
i EUe sauva le ciel et lanfa le tonnerre, 

Dont Briare mourut . ' 

The following strophe is remarkable for its imitative harmony: 

D£jk de toutes parts afavansaient les approehes. 
lei eourait Minas: Ik Hyphon se battait$ 

Et lk suait Euryte k detacher les roches, 

Qu’ Enoelade jetalt. 

In the first of these two last verses we perceive the labour of 
the giant who detanhes the rook) and in the teat we mm ks de* 
parture. 
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The following ia the concluding verae. It ia probably the bet 
time that he struck the lyre: 

Je sob vaincu du Wmt. * je cede k tea outrages. 

Mon esprit seutemeot, exempt deea rigsar, 

A de qnoi tdmqigner dans sfes dernier* oarages 
8e premiere rigoeur. 

Let ua nest behold him in aubjecta leas elevated, which re- 
quire sweetnesa and aenaibitity. The atanzas which he addressed 
to hia friend Dupcrrier, upon thp death of an infant, may be se- 
lected for this purpose: 

Ta dootear, Dupdnier, sera done dtemeUe, 

Et lea tristes dtaeoort 

Qua ta mat en I’espritfamitid patemelle, 

V angmantaroot toqjours. 

The choice of rhyme here deserves our attention; and the 
dejection of grief ia well repreaented by the ahort verse falling 
gradually after the first! This ia the true secret of that harmony 
of which so much is said in the present d4y; it ia net to be ac- 
quired by hard labour, but by judicious selection: 

Le malhear de ta fill* an tombenn deteeadte ^ , 

Par ud common tidpas, 

' Est*e quelqne dddale oh mison perdue 

Ne sa retpoure pas! ' 

Epa dtait de ae monde, oh let pins belles ehoses 
Oat le pire~ riestin, 

Et rose, elk « vden ca qua rirefit las rose* 

L’ aspaae d*nn matin. 

The charm of these verses ia inexpressible. It ia in t& 
tame piece that we find the verses on death; which are too 
remarkable to be passed over without notice, and too well known 
to be repeated. The four first are feeble; but the four last are 
perfectly beautiful. 

Two poets, Racan and Maynard, pupils of Malherbe, enioy- 
ed a merited reputation even in hia lifetime. • 

-Apaakaifiotue, Wa an mramjkr to) »*■**(.<) tea- 
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SSEHC* 

Racaa, in his4}rical poetry, h much inferior to hfe master; 
tat «4V* pastoral writer, he justifies the eulogy which Boiieau 
ffcssod upon him: 

ftaean ehante Phillis, les btrgers et let So it. 

He first caught the true pastoral spirit, which he had studied, 
in VfcgiL His style, notwithstanding its incorrectness and inc- 
for which Malheibe justly reproached him, breathes 
that graceful softness, and sweet melancholy, which love ought to 
feel, when it sighs in rural solitude, and which reminds us of 
the reply of a lady, who, upon being asked which of tho plea- 
sures, of her youth she most regretted, said: the filcaaing ftains 
V* « rural accnc. The verses of Racan possess a rhythmus, and **. 
^sometimes an elegance, in a happy degree: 

Piaflant sdjour desaraes affixes, 

Vleilkw forSts de troia neclet figfcs. 

Old recelex la noit, le silence et Velfrai; 

Depuia ^u’ea ees ddaerts let amoureux, tana orainte, 

Viennent fair® lesur plainte, 

Kb to qudqa* nupiua malheureux que mot? 

8oit qoe le jour dissipant les dtoiles, 

'Foree la suit k retirer tea voiles, 
v Et pdgne Portent de diverses cooleurs, 

#» que f ombre do toir, dn latte des montagnes, 

Tombe d*ns let eompagnes 
L'oa m me voit jamais que pUindre met douleurt. 

• Aioai Deph&ia rempfi d* iuquitode 
Outsit ta peme en eette solitude, 

Gloriea <f dtre esebve en de si beaux liens. 

Laea nymphs des forSts pbigoirent son martyr*, 

Et Pamooreux Zepbire 
Arrdta ses soupirs poor entendre les Siena. 

There are some feulu in these stanaas, of which the first is imi- 
tated from Ovid; but they are, in general, very interesting. The 
rhyme is well chosen, with the exception of the two first verses. 
We may remark, that provided one has ever so little of ah ear, 
She verses of four feet mingle very well with the hexameter— - 
but that of five feet never will, but must go state. 
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Racan, who formed Jhi# taste by that of Hfe ancients, often 
borrowed their moral idea# upon the employment of time* and 
its rapid flight, on the certainty of death, and the pleasures of ro4 
tirement But he paraphrases rather too profu^ly, and if he 
imitates their nature, he wants their preptsion. This is the only 
defect in his verses on retirement, which has often been cited as 
one of his best pieces. The rerses slide into each other with 
great ease; they are sweet and smooth; but a* the piece is some- 
what too long, that sort of languor which is pleasihg iu three or 
four stanzas, becomes monotonous when it extends to seren or 
eight. Take the following specimen: 

Tirois il font penser i fahre la retraite; 

La course de nos jours est plus qu’ i demi foite; 

L’&ge insensiblcxBCQt nous conduit i la mort * 

Nous avons asses to, sur la mer de ce monde. 

Error an grd dee dots netre nef vagabonde: ■ 

B eat tems de jonir des ddUcetdu port. 

t Le bien dels fortune est un bien pdrissabte; 

Quand on bdth sur tile, on b4 tit sur la sable. 

Ptns on est dl evd, plus on court de dangers. 

Let grands pins sont to butte tux corps de la tempt te, 

£t la rage des rents brise plotdt lefoite 

Dee maisonsde nos rots que ies toita deabergeres. 

O bien heureux eetui qui peat de sa mfmotre 
Effaoer pour jamais les vaias desirs de globe, 

DontTinutile soin traverse nos plakirs; 

Et qui loin retird de la foula importune, 

Vivaut dans sa mafeon, eootent de aa fortune, 

A scion son pouvoir mesurd ses desirs. 

* 

It is curious to compare the language in which precisely the 
same ideas are conveyed in the same number of verses, by the 
great versificator, Despreaux: 

Qu* heureux est It mortd, qui du monde ignord, 

Vit content de tai-mdme en un coin retird, 

Que f amour de ee rien qu’on nomine renommde, 

N’a jamais enivrd d’une value fumde, 

Qui de sa la libertd forme tout son'pbbir, 
fit He rend qu’a M seal eompte de sea lefoir! 
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SERIES ON POINTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, so* 
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Perhaps it would bo difficult to give the preference between 
these, writers. In the . latter) the expression is certainly mere 
tpoetScal; but this elegance is balanced by a sort of careless* 

\l ness which pervades the other. . 

KT 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

QUERIES ON POINTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Mr. OldschooL) 

In the year 1782, or thereabout) I happened to have lodgings 
for a short time at a house, the tenant of which had been for 
* twenty or thirty years a servant to George Lewis Scott) esq. of 
Leicester square, London, the private tutor of his present ma- 
jesty) George the third. He gave me a manuscript copy in the r 
handwriting of Mr. Scott) of the following queries and "sugges- 
tions) proposed by that gentleman to Mr. Macpherson, then en- 
gaged in writing the history of England during the period al- 
luded to. 

George Lewis Scott was the son of a Mr. Scott) a Dutchman 
f of considerable abilities. The latter bad been sent from England 
in a diplomatic capacity to Poland; thence to Saxony; thence to 
Hpnover, where his son) George Lewis Scott,, was born, and , 
named after the elector, who was his godfather. The father staid 
long enough in Hanover for his son to become his private se- 
cretary, who there became acquainted with M. Cresset, his 
school-fellow, a Hanoverian. The following queries were pro- 
posed, partly from Mr. Scott’s own knowledge, in consequence 
of the information he derived as secretary to his father, and 
partly from papers entrusted to him by lady Talbot, front which 
he made extracts for the use of Mr. Macpherson. These papers 
lady Talbot, though often importune^, would never consent to 
publish during her life; nor do I know whether they have yet 
been published. I have heard that they strongly tend to confirm 
the assertions of Dalrymple and Macpherson, relating to the se- 
cret history of that era, and may be considered as authentic, 
being the papers of Mr. Cafdonai, the fethef of lady Talbot, and 
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for a long time secretary to the great duke of Marlborough. Mr. 
Cardonal’s opportunities of information, therefore, werenrtry 
good. It is remarkably, that lord Bolmgbroke and this lie. Csr-^ 1 
dona! were the only persons of the court, at that time, who had 
any knowledge of the French language as I find by my tran- 
scripts of Mr. Scott’s notes. 

George Lewis Scott, esquire, died about the year 1780, to 
the best of my recollection. He Was y cry little known except at 
a man of considerable learning, I remember his name once only 
connected with the politics of the day, in a ludicrous account 
given by the whig party of the time, of his speech at a iueggjng 
in York, on the subject of an address, to remove his majesty’s 
then ministers. He was strongly attached to lord Butefs interest, 
and opposed to the whigs. The queries and suggestMAs bear * 
internal marks of authenticity; and I am much more indfeed to 
give them eredit, from the well known characters^ the 'persons 
mentioned, than I would to the charges made agaiost Russel by 
Dalrymple, on the very suspicious testimony of BasiUon, whose 
interest it was to conceal his own fraudulent dispomtpf the mo- 
ney entrusted to him. T. C. 

Car title, September , IB 13. 

e 

qmiBI AND SUGGESTIONS TO MR. MACFUKRSOV, 

« A negotiation between William the third and I xmls four- 
teenth, for securing the succession to the throoe of England to 
the pretender, on condition that king William shpuld not be dis- 
turbed in his lifetime. This negotiation was carried on by the 
earl of Jersey. 

« A treaty between Louis fourteenth and Philip the fotk, by 
which the latter yielded the Netherlands to the former, on con- 
dition that he should help Philip to conquer Genoa and Leghorn. 

a Did the duke of Marlborough offer his fourth daughter is 
the pretender? It is certain he offered her* to the then electoral 
prince of Hanover, now king of England? 'Watkins saw the letter. 

<* Did the duke of Marlborough offer to make pence with 
Prance, in 1709, for a certain sum of money? 

u Did prince Eugene, when he lay at Harwich, send a beet 
on shore to inquire 'whether the duke of Marlborough way tuB 
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In commission; and being informed he wee not, did not the prince 
exclaim, 4 Je *td* le filus infortutU de tout he Homme % l* 

44 Wes not the intent of his coming to England to raise a re- 
% hellion, had the duke of Marlborough continued in commission? 
If which he might legally bare brought the troops into a body. 

44 Did prince Eugene write to count Zinzcndorf, then at the 
Hague, that the discontented party in England proposed to him 
tti assassination of the earl of Oxford and lord Bolingbroke, and 
ask the count’s opinion upoti it? 

44 Did not the coimt consult the pensioner upon it, and report 
th^fr joint opinions, that U was not advisable? Did not prince 
Etigene write te the count, that if it was to be done at ail, the 
best way of doing it would be d la negligence, as those two lords 
. 4 went home late at night in their chairs?, 

44 Kd prince Eugene write to the count, that die whigs were 
ill men, and were more intent upon wreaking their own revenge, 
than supporting the common cause? 

* Did the duke of Marlborough correspond with the court of 
St/ Germehr during the whole course of the war? David Lloyd 
said he Ad; and that he himself conveyed several letters and 
answers: The same correspondence was carried on with lord 
^ Godolpbio. They both gave assurances of services in general 
terms; hot could never be prevailed on to come to particulars. * 
44 Bid the court of Prance discover the correspondence d 
the English ministers, on condition the duke of Marlborough 
should not be prosecuted? 

« Did the duke of Marlborough meet lord Oxford in Park 
Street, and agree with him to go abroad, and not obstruct any 
|. longer the queen’s measures? This also was on condition that 
the duke should not be prosecuted. 

44 Did lord Wharton tell the duke that he knew of his bargain; 
and that if he was innocent he need not By or forsake his friends? 
Did prince Eugene urge the same thing? 

<* Did the duke of Marlborough, by Mr. Cresset, offer the then 
elector of Hanover any pledge of his fidelity? Did the elector de- 
sire he might have the command of some English troops on the 
liver Rhine, that he might be acquaihted with the English offi- 
cers? Did he vow revenge on the refusal? Did not Mr. Cresset 
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endeavour to dissuade the dukc pf Marlborough item snaking 
this general offer, and. inform him what to wan ttufe the elector 
would ask: that to was of a rigid temper, a fid Would not brook 
the refusal, if that should happen to be the Case? 

« Did the pensioner offer to come into the queen's measures, 
if she would assure them she had no. private treaty with France* 
If she would give them (the Dutch) a‘ share in the Aasiento Con- 
tract, and the south-sea ship, and send an ambassador relieve 
the earl of Strafford, who had shpptod. them sea mamtrf 
dura tt hautaina” 



• FOR m POUT FOLIO. 9 

LORD HER VET ON MR. POPE, 

Mr. Oldscrool, 

The sarcasms of Pope against lord Her vejr are in eveiy bo- 
dy's hands; and from them we are led to suppose, thstdord Her- 
vey was a flippant, flimsy .versifier, who penned smooth rhymes 
for the amusement of the wits of quality, without sense, or po- 
etry, or force. u Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day." Bus 
Pons, an unprincipled, malicious calumniator of talents of every 
description, himself ignorant of every thing but die knack of 
smooth versification, sometimes indeed, though rarely, illumined 
by the beams of true poetry, could Hot but have felt the follow- 
ing biting satire, by lord Hervey, which I fancy will be new to 
many of your readers. T\ C. 

Carlhle. 

TV Til SM1TATOB OF TUB 'SATIBE OF THE SECOND BOOK OF KOEACE. 

In two large eohtmns on the Motley page, 

Where Roman wit if striped with English rage; 

Where ribaldry to satire makes pretense. 

And modern scandal rolls with indent sense; 

Whilst on one side, we see how Horace thought, 

And on the other, how he never wrote; 

Who can believe who reads the bad and good. 

That the doll oopiest better understood 
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That spirit he attempts to imitate* 

Than heretofore that Greek he did translate? 

There is as just an image of Us pen* 

As thou thyself art of the sons of men! 

\ Where oar own species in burlesque we true 

A sign-post likeness of the noUc reee* 

That is at once resemblance and disgrace! 

Horace can laugh, is delicate* is dear; 

You only coarsely raH* or darkly sneer. 

His style is elegant, his diction pore* 

Whilst none thy crabbed numbers can cada e u— • 
Hard as thy heart* and as thy birth, obscure! 

If he hare thorns* they all on roses grow; 

Thine* like rude thistles and mean brambles shew. 
With this exception* that though rank the sod* 
Weeds as they are* they seem produced by toil. 
Satire should* like a polished razor keen* 

Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen: 
Thine is an oyster-knife that hacks and hews* 

The rage* but not the talent* of abuse* 

And is in hate* what lore is in the stews. 

’Tis the gross lust of hate* that still annoys 
Without distinction, as gross love enjoys. 

Neither to folly or to vice confined* 

The object of thy spleen is human kind: 

It preys on all who yield or who resist— 

To thee* ’tis provocation to exist! 

•But if thou seest a great and generous heart* 

Thy bow is doubly bent te force a dart. 

Not only justice vsinly we demand; 

But even benefits can't rein thy hand. 

To this or that alike in vain we trust* 

Nor find thee leas ungrateful than unjust. 

Not even youth and beauty can control 
The universal rancour of thy soul! 

Charms that might soften Superstition's rage* 

Might humble Pride* or thaw the toe of Age; 

But how shouldst then fay Beauty’s power fae moved* 
No more for loving made than to fae loved? 
fit was the equity of righteous Heaven* 

That such a soul to such a form was given* 

And shows the uniformity of fate. 

That one so odious should be born to hate! 

When God created thee* one would bekevw 
He said the same as to the snake of Eve: 

“ To human race antipathy declare, 

*Twixt them and thee fae universal wars” 
rot n . » v 
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Bat oh! the sequel of the sentence dreed. 

And whilst yon braise their heel, “beware your tend. 
Nor think thy weakness shall be thy defense, 

(The female scold’s protection in offence) 

Sore *tis as fair to beat who cannot fight. 

As ’ti* to Hbel those who cannot write: 

And if thou draw’st thy pen to aid the law. 

Others a cudgel or a rod may draw. 

If nood with vengeance yet thy crimes pursue. 

Or give thy banifbld afifonis their doe; 

If limbs unbroken, skin without a stain. 

Unwhipped, unblanketed, unkicked, unslaio. 

That little wretched carcase yon retab. 

The reason is not that the world wants eyes; 

But thou’rt so mean, they see and they despise. 

When fretful porcupines, with ranoorous will. 

From mounted backs shoot forth a harmless quiD, 
Cool the spectators stand, and all the while 
Upon the angry tittle monster smile. 

Thus ’tis with thee: whilst impotently safe. 

You strike uuwounding, we unhurt can laugh. 

Whd but must laugh, this bully when he sees? 

A puny insect, shivering at each breeze. 

One overmatched by every blast of #bd, 

Insulting and provoking all mankind. 

Is this the thing to keep the world in awe? 

To make those tremble who eseape the law? 

Is this the ridicule to live so long? 

The deathless satire and immortal song? 

No: like thyself, blown praise thy scandal flies, 

And, as we’re told of wasps, it stings and dies. 

If none then yet return th* intended blow. 

You 10 your safety to your duluess owe. 

But whilst that armour thy poor corpse defends, 

•Twill mike thy readers few as are thy friends. 

Those who thy nature loathed, but loved thy art* 

Who liked thy head, but yet abhorred thy heart, 
Chose thee to read, but never to converse, 

Apd scorned in prose him whom they praised in verse; 
Even they shall now their partial error sea, 

8hall shun, thy writings likerthy company; 

And to thy booka shall ope their eyes no more. 

Than to thy person they would ope their door. 

Nor thou the justice of the 'worid disown. 

That leaves thee thus an outcast and alone; 

For though in law, to murder be to kill, * 

In equity, the murders in the wife * *■ 
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Then white with coward -hand you stab a Dine, 

And try at least t* assassinate our fame, 
like the first base assassin’s be tfeyiot. 

Ne’er be thyself forgiven or forgot; 

But as thou hit's*, be hated by mankinds 
And with the emblem of tl*y crooked mind 
Marked on thy front, likf Cam, by God’s own hand. 

Wander, like him, accursed through the land. 

I do not recollect any specimen of poetical asperity superior 
to these severe verses of lord Hervey; an antagonist by no means 
worthy of being treated so slightingly as Pop? affects to treat 
him. They are certainly superior to Churchill’* Epistle to Ho- 
garth. At the reference * lord Hervey alludes to M Taste,” an 
epistle. At t the passage brings to my mind the following very 
bitter epigram. 

Quad l’Etornal non sans remords. 

Be la Caumant eut fait lc corps, 

Sentant qu’one ame raisonable 
Ne pourroit sans des affreux degouts 
Habker nn corps semblable 
II en fit lc pri’son d’un (liable; 

Et o'est le plus damnd de toes! 


NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

' That stumbling block of philosophy, the reconcilement of 
evil with the omnipotence and benevolence of the Deity, is made 
use of by Lucretius*, for the purpose of sustaining his comfort- 
less hypothesis, that man and Ids concerns, instead of being the 
care of a divine intelligence, are merely the sport of a blind and 
capricious destiny. 

Cum jam per terras fron&ent atque omnia Horen t, 

Aut nimiis torret fervoribus ASthereua Sol, 

Aut subiti perimunt imbres, gehdique pruinx, 

Flabraque ventorum violent! turbine vexant 
Cur anni tempora morbos 
Adportant? quire mors immatura vsgatur? 
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These are a few ef hit lanes n the. subject; and, as Cor want 
of the book, I cannot say* u take them in the word « of TrtetkC 
with Mr. Pope, I thus endeavour to give them in my own: 

Oft when creative Spring renews die shade. 

And Nature smiles in cheering Mbomv array'd, 

TV etherial sun with scorching fervour reigns. 

Or sudden torrents drown the verdant plains; 

Or blighting frosts the ripening fruit deform. 

Or swift they’re shatter’d by the wasting storm; 

Contagious seasons taint the breathing world, 

* And Death’s fell darts are immaturely hurl’d. 

But besides the dreary effects of this opinion upon the mind 
of him who entertains it, its mischievous influence on society, is 
forcibiyillustrated in the Anti-Lucretius of the Abbe de Polignac, 
written in Latin verse. From a translation of it in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, I select a few passages in answer** this deplo- 
rable doctrine, which flourishedduring the pr ogr ess of the French 
revolution, and which, though at present discountenanced through 
policy, there is too much reason to fear, the still perturbed mote 
of the civilized world, fertile in examples of depressed virtue 
and triumphant guilt, -has a tendency to nourish and meutaat** 

Who’er shall drink these poisons from thy springs. 

Self-guided, prone to interdicted things. 

Hot in tumultuous youth, and fierce of soul. 

Devoid of fear, and scorning Heaven’s control. 

Will deem it beat his moments to employ. 

In filling ev’ry wanton wish with joyr 
Will hold that all who crowd life’s busy scene. 

When dead, shall be as if they ne’er had beex^ 

That chance of all things is the womb and grave. 

That while We live, no terrors should enslave: 

Then naught in aid of shame and fear can awe, 

*Tis guiltless liberty to trample law, 

Tis more, ’tis duty, sin- a sanction gains, 

And now no crime but honesty remains. 

Owing probably to the reporters of parliamentary rlnqnfmrr. 

substituting from memory the substance instead q£ the 

* - *--*■* * 4 
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4 speech, the effusion of the orator seldom escapes mutilation, or 
s tricking out in Bounces and furbelows, not always in the chast- 
est style of ornament. . An instance of this kind occurs in ford 
Chatham’s speech on removing the troops from Boston, as con- 
tained in the excellent selection of doctor Chapman. Spanking 
of general Gage, he is made to say, “ His situation reminds me, 
my lords, of the answer of a French general in the civil wars of 
France. Monsieur Condt opposed to monsieur Turenne. He was 
asked, how it happened, that he did not takje his adversary prt* 
soner, as he was ofteo very near him: 4 J’ai peur,’ replied Condi 
very honestly, 4 j’ai peur qu’il ne me prenne.’— J am afraid keUt 
take m*” 

- . Now this speech I have seen differently reported, and per- 
fectly recollect the passage in question. It was not Cond£ that 
gave the answer, but Turenne; who being asked by the queen, 
Am of Austria, why he /had not taken the prince When he had 
keen so near to him, replied, “ J’arois grand peur que monsieur 
fe prince no me prit;— I was very much afraid the prince would 
take xhb.” And this, I take to be the more correct reading: 
first, because the answer is in the obvious tense; second, because 
snob a question could only come from a woman; and third,' be- 
cause, if put by the queen, it must hare been to Turenne, who, hi 
the wajrof the Fronde, or that immediately connected with it, was 
in arms for the court, Cond£ against it. 

Among the supposed authors of Junius, is lord Chatham; and 
as conjecture is again set afloat by Woodf&ll’s ndw edition of 
those letters, I offer a scrap of internal evidence in support of 
the claim of his lordship. Little indeed is to be inferred from a 
sameness in a common mode of expression, or an identity of trite 
observation, but it is otherwise where the phraseology is pecu- 
liar, and the train of remark has a-common object, that of aiming 
to obviate the imposing weight of great leamhig and abilities— 
a matter much laboured by lord Chatham in his opposition to 
lord Mansfield; for instance, hss speech in the bouse of lords, in 
se^dy to this nobleman, or an amendment to the address to tfle 
afcro&e** * 1 confess, my lords, that I am apt u> distrust the refine* 
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meats of learning, because I have seen the ablest and mbst learned 
men equally liable to deceive themselves and to mislead others. 
The condition of human nature would he lamentable indeed^i 
nothing less than the greatest learning and talents, which fall to 
the share of so small a number of men, were sufficient to direct 
our judgment and our conduct.” Now Junius, to the duke of 
Grafton, in his twelfth letter, says, “ The condition qfthe present 
times is desperate indeed and it is believed fo be a mode of ex* 
pression often us6d by this writer, and certainly not a common one. 
In his letter to Mr. Home he has also this, remark, in entire coinci- 
dence with the sentiment in the quoted speech. “ He would hare 
seen how possible it is for a man of the first talents (meaning lord 
Mansfield) to confound himself in absurdities which would dis- 
grace the lips of an ideot.” 

Moliere has often been resorted to by the comic writers for 
the English stage, and one of his most laughable pieces has been 
» plundered by Sheridan, in tarnishing out the doctor scene in his 
Brave Irishman, captain O’Blunder. This will immediately be 
discovered, by comparing it with the treatment administered by 
the Parisian wags to the honest Limosin, monsieur De Pourceaug- 
uac, in the comedy of that name. 

Shakspeare is said not to have understood Latin, and, of 
course* to have had little or no acquaintance with the poets of 
ancient Rome: and yet^he has allusions to them, that would in- 
dicate the contrary. Among other instances is the following: 

At lovers perjuries. 

They say, Jove laughs. — Juliet. 

Ferjuria ridet amantum 

Jupiter.-— Ow'd and Tibullus (for the saying 1 is found m hotiu) 

The address of A£neas to the shade of Dido in the myrtle ' 
grove of Elysium, is in the genuine apologetic cant of contrition 
of a modern he tray er of the sex: the pious hero swearing by the 
stars of heaven, and every thing sacred above and below, that his 
desertion of tier was reluctant, and compelled by command of the 
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gods; nor was it to hare been believed, he says, that his mere go- 
ing away, should have been to her the cause of such heart-rending 
affliction. 

Infelix Dido, verus mihi nuntius ergo 
Yenerst extinctam ferroque extrema secutsmi 
Funeris lieu tlbi causa fui? per sidera juro. 

Per superos, et si qua fides tellure sub ima eat, 

Invitus regina, tuo de littore cessL 

Sed mejussa dehm, quc nunc has ire per umbras 

Per loca senta situ cogunt noctemque profundum 

Imperiis egere suis; nee credere quivi 

Hunc tantum tibi me decessu ferre dolorem. 

This is much of a piece with Lothario's, “ Weep not my fair, 
but let the god of love laugh in thy eyes, and revel in thy heart , 1 99 
and about upon a par with the consolatory offering to the 
ghost of miss Bailey, from the pocket of the regimental small- 
clothes of the wicked captain Smith. 9 ut from Virgil, the great 
epic poet) down to George Coleman, the burlesque song-maker, 

Suck is the fate unhappy women find. 

And such the curse entail’d upon their kind. 

That man, the lawless libertine, may rove 
Free and unquestion’d through the wilds of love, 

Whilst woman, sense and nature’s easy fool, Ac. 

Sublime and beautiful, being the terms agreed upon try critics- 
to designate what charms us in those literary productions which 
are addressed rather to the feelings than the judgment, many at- 
tempts have been made to generalize out ideas on the subject, 
and by means of examples, to ascertain the sources of this intel- 
lectual delight. There is one, however, which appears to me to 
have eluded these researches, though by no means a penurious 
fountain of the gratification in question; it is wholly overlooked 
by Burke, and but once slightly glanced at by Blair. It might per- 
haps admit of being comprised within the “ boldness and gran- 
deur ia the thought” taker, notice of by Longinus; though from 
the instances he refers to, it would not seem to have been at all 
in his contemplation. 

But I conceive it to arise rather from a libertinism than gran- 
<1*1 ir of thoqgbt^and moreover, that the eloquence of the passions 
is never so affecting and transporting as when carried to a de- 
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gree of licentiousness, instances of which abound both meanest 
and modern writers. Among the latter, none hare drawn nm 
largely from this source than Rousseau; much use of it has abo 
been made by Sterne; and it is the base on which Godwin and 
miss Wolstoncraft attempted to rear their school, as certain 
modern German writers have actually done theirs. The magic 
consists, in bringing free sentiment into collision with establish* 
ed institutions; in setting the- natural feelingwin opposition to le- 
gal restrictions, and regulations fiovitivi juri $ , whether civil or 
religious. This position, if just, may with a little extension ac- 
count for the interest taken in the licentious heroes of Scott's 
poems, and the popularity which is attached to the adventures 
of Robin Hood, and other lawless men, who regardless of sochd 
duty, intrench on civil rights, and cut ahd carve for themsel#* 

In the following passages from Lucan, which are not in the 
language of passion, the illustration may be less satisfactory than 
in some of the others I shall adduce; although the chief beauty 
of these, does doubtless consist in the contemptuous freedom with 
which a popular superstition is treated. The first is, where Cesar 
causes to be cut down the sacred wood of Marseilles, snatching 
an axe from one of his hesitating soldiers and giving the first 
blow himself, with this fearless exclamation. 

Jam ne quia vestntm dubitet sabvertereayfram 
Credits me feciase nef&a. 

Now let no doubting hand the task decline* 

Cut you the wood, and let the guilt be mine. 

The other is, where Cato refuses to consult the oracle of Ju- 
piter Ammon; with this dignified observation, among others, to 
the proposer Lahienus. 

Hxretnus cuncti superis, temploque tacente 
NU agimur nisi sponte dei: non vocibua ullis 
Nimicn eget: dixitque semel n&scentibus auctor 
Quidquid seni licet: ste riles nec legit arenas 
Ut caneret pau c is, mersitque hoc pulvere rerum. 

As whatever may be the follies of the present age,menhW 
are not to be juggled by oracles, or made tremble by the 
druidical superstition, it may be said that these thoughts ** 
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rather Jqst than free, ^nd that therefore the quotations do not ap- 
the observation* they were intended to ilhiBtrate. This 
‘‘•lection, however, cannot lie against the following passages 
from Milton and others, which strike at opinions and institutions 
st this day sacred* Thus, this free expostulation which evenar* 
raignq the justice of Omnipotence, is put by Milton into the mouth 
Adjp|, altogether consonant to his fallen nature, and to that of 
hi* u ^regenerated posterity, specious and pathetic. . 


O fleeting joys 

Of Paradise, dear bought with lasting woes! 

Did I request thee. Maker! from my clay, 

To mould me man? Or here place 
hi this delicious garden? As my will 
Concurred not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust; 

Desirous to resign and render back 
All I received, unable to perform 
The terms, too hard, by. which I was to hold 
The good I sought not To the loss of that, 

(Sufficient penalty!) why bast thou added 
The sense of endless woes? inex p licable 
Thy justice seems.— 

Ovid, in his story of Byblis and Caunus, puts this palliating 
language into the mouth of the infatuated female: 

Conveniens Venus est annis temeraria nostril. 

Quid licet nescimus adhue: et cnncta licere 
'Credimus: et sequimur magnorum exempla deorum; 

and in that of the still more criminal Myrrha; 

Pi precar, et pietas sacrataque jura parentum 
Hoc prohjbeta rtefas: scefcrique resistite tanto; 

Si tamen hoc ocelus est* Sed enim , &c.&c. 

Felices quibus ista licenU hum ana malignas 
Cura dedit leges, et quod natura remittit 
Invida jura negant 

* In the play of Hamlet, the act of suicide is vindicated in this 
passionate exclamation of Laerteb, to the priest refusing the fu- 
neral igtes to Ophelia. 

VOL. II. 3 x 
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Til tell thee, churlish priest, 

A ministering angel shall my sister bq, ^ *■ 

Whilst thou lisst howling. \ " 

Also, in Pope’s elegy to the memory of m unfortunate lady, 
next to his Eloisa and Abelard, the most pathetic of hiipoemi— 
In tte following instances, the poetry truly assumes all the li- 
cense of a " chartered libertine.’ 9 

O ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell 
Is it in heaven a crime to fore too well? 

To bear too tender or too firm a heart, „ 

To act a loveris or a Roman's part? 

. Is there no bright reversion in the rfky 
For those who greatly think, or bravely die? 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room. 

Or hallowed dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb? 

Yet Bhall thy dirge with rising flowers be (best , 

• *•••• 

How oft when press'd to marriage have I said. 

Curse on all laws bat those which love has made? 

Love free as air at sight ef human ties. 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies, 
l^t wealth, let honour wait the wedded dame, . * 

August her deed and sacred be her fame; 

Before true passion all these views remove; 

. Fame, wealth, and honour! what are you to love? 

. It is unnecessary to cite more of this well known potm,tbe 
whole of which is written in the same licentious and 
spirit. 

On a distress arising from the severity of the monastic life, 
and not very dissimilar to that of Eloiaa and Abelard, the Freoch , 
poet D A maud adopts the same style of. sentiment; and gitiot 
scope to the idea, that the feelings of nature might be unhdgcdii 
defiance of the rigid laws and gloomy mansions of La Trajtfltiit 
ascribes this language to the unfortunate Soiitaire, who had beta 
shut up in the same monastery with the object of his passion, ad 
remained ignorant of the circumstance until after her death. 

Ces Antres ombragfe de lugubres Cyprus 

Cc8 cavemes, ces monts out de detours Secrets: ' 

Jutqu aux pieds des autels parmi nos solitaires 
Xaus aurions confondus not vpix et nos prier* 
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Lesouverain de cieux qui recut no§ sera&eats. 

Sans courroux dans son Temple auroit vu deux Amants, 

L’implorer, le servir, et l’adorer ensemble 

Dans cette heureuse paix de deux occurs qu’il iraisemble; 

Et transform^ par toi ce funeste sejour 

Eut servi pour nous seuls de retraite a 1’amour. 


TJie following passage, in the same strain, is so similar in sen- 
timent to Pope’s, 


Late as I watch’d the dying lamps around. 

From yonder shrine I heard a solemn sound. 

" Come sister, come, it said, or seem’d to say,” &c. 

that it can scarcely be doubted, that it was in the eye of the 
French poet: 


Elle me dit: “arrete ct commande k ton occur, 

Lamort est un passage et nous mene au bonheur, 

H habile ce sejour ou l’ombre est dissipe*, 

Ou l’on jouit enfin, ou l’ame est dctrompc£. 

Ce dieuque l’on nous peint^de ses foudres an»6, 

Est tm Dieu bienfiuaant, maisqui Teut dtre aimt$ 

Cher Amant ne crams point ses fureurs vengeTeaeej, 

Qui forma lea humains pardonne k leurt foiblesses.” 

The preceding quotations, it is presumed, tend to illucidate 
my meaning, and to establish my position. If not I must suppose 
myself mistaken, and that no discovery has been made. 


HORACE WALPOLE. 

DTsraeli, in. his “ Calamities of Authors,” has a chapter on the oharaeter of Ho- 
axes Walpole, which, though perhaps somewhat too severe on that <£*• 
lingatshed writer, contains so much carious hiatter, that we are not deterred 
by its length from copying It entire. 

I must place the author of u The Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble authors/’ who himself now ornaments that roll, among 
those who have participated in the misfortunes of literature. 

Horace Walpole was the inheriter of a name the most po- 
pular in Europe; he moved in the higher circles of society; and 
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fortune had nerer denied him the gratifications of the oott live- 
ly tastes in all the elegant arts; and the most curious kii*;, 
ledge. These were particular advantages. But Horace Walpdlf 
panted with a secret desire of literary celebrity; a full sente of 
his distinguished rank long suppressed risking the name he 
bore to the uncertain fame of an author, and the caprice of nil- 
gar critics. At length he pretended to shun authors, and teefight 
the honours of authorship. The cause of this contempt has bees 
attributed to the perpetual consideration of his rank. But vis 
this bitter contempt of so early a date? Was Horace Walpole a 
Socrates before his time? Was he bom that prodigy of indiffe- 
rence, to despise the secret object be languished to possess! 
His early associates were not only noblemen, but literary noble- 
men; and need he have been so petulantly fastidious at bearing 
the venerable title of author, when he saw LytUeton, Chester- 
field, and other peers, proud of wearing the blue riband of lite- 
rature? No! it waa after he bad become an author that be con- 
temned authorship; and it was not the ptecosiiy of bis sagacity, 
but the maturity of his experience, that made him willing 
enough to undervalue literary honours, which were not sufir 
eient to satisfy his desires. 

Let us estimate the genius of Horace Walpole, by analysing 
his talents, and inquiring into the nature of his works. 

His taste was highly polished; his vivacity attained to bril- 
liancy; and his picturesque fancy, easily excited, was sodb ex- 
tinguished; his playful wit and keen irony were perpetually 
exercised in his observations on life, and his memory was stored 
with the most amusing knowledge, but much too lively to be 
accurate; for his studies were but his sports. But other qualities 
of genius must distinguish the great author, and even him who 
would occupy that leading rank in the literary republic W 
tbor aspired to fill. He lived too much in that class of society 
which is little favourable to genius* he exerted neither profound 
thinking, nor profound feeling; and too volatile to attain to tbs 
pathetic, that higher quality of genius, he was sq imbued with 
the petty elegancies of society, that every impression of gno* 
deur in the human character was deadened in the breast of tbc 
polished cynic. - *• 
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Horace Walpole was not a man of genius, but of the most re- 
fined ingenuity— his most pleasing, if not his great talent, lay in 
letter-writing— here he was without a rival; but he probably di- 
vined, when he condescended to become an author, that some- 
thing more was required than the talents he exactly possessed. 

In his latter days he felt this more sensibly, which will appear 
in thdse confessions which 1 have extracted from an unpublish- 
ed correspondence. 

Conscious of possessing the talent of amusement, yet feeling 
hi* deficient energies, he resolved to provide various substi- 
tutes for genius itself; and to acquire reputation if he could not 
grasp at celebrity. He raised a printing press at his Gothic cas- 
tle, by which means he rendered small editions of his works 
valuable from their rarity, and much talked of, because seldom 
seen. That tfik is true, appears from the following extract from 
his unpublished correspondence with a literary friend. It alludes 
to his <* Anecdotes of Painting in England,” of which the first 
edition consisted of only 300 copies. 

** Of my new fourth volume I printed six hundred; but, aa they can be had, 

I believe not a third part is sold. This is a very plain lesson to me, that my edi- 
tions sell for their curiosity, and not for any merit m them — and so they would 
If I printed Mother Goose’s Tales, and hut a few. If I am humbled as an author, 

I may be vain as a printer; and when one has nothing else to be vain of, it is cer- 
tainly very little worth while to be proud of that.” 

There is a distinction between the author of great connex- 
ions and another author. With the first the man may give a tern- * 
porary existence to hU books ; but in the other, of real genius, it 
is the book which gives existence to the man. 

His writings seem to be constructed on a certain principle, 
the awakening of public curiosity, by* which he gives them a 
sudden rather than a lasting existence. In historical research 
our adventurer startles the world by maintaining paradoxes 
which attacked the opinions, or changed the characters, establish- 
ed for centuries. Singularity of opinion, vivacity of ridicule, and 
polished epigrams in prose, were the means by which Horace 
Walpole sought distinction. 

In his works of imagination he felt he could not trust to 
himself— the natural pathetic was utterly denied him. But he 
hjriirocy *&d ingenuity; and, therefore, looking around for some 
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artificial aid, some foreign novelty, by which he could attract 
attention, though he might oot secure our hearts; he had re«- 
course to the marvellou % in imagination; on the principle he hai 
adopted the paradoxical in history. Thus “ The Castle of Otran- 
to, 1 ” and M The Mysterious Mother,” are the productions of in- 
genuity, rather than genUft; and disptuy the miracles of art, ra- 
ther than the spontaneous creations of nature. 

Thus all his literary works, like the ornamented edifice he 
inhabited, were constructed on the same artificial' principle: an 
old paper lodging house, converted by the magician of taste in- 
to a Gothic castle, full of scenic effects. 

w A Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,” was itself a 
classification which only an idle amateur could have projected, 
and only the most agreeable narrator of anecdotes could barf 
seasoned. These splendid scribblers are for the grader part do 
authors at all. * 

His attack on our peerless Sidney, whose fame was more 
mature than his life, was formed on the same principle as his 
<c Historic Doubts” on Richard III. Horace Walpole As as wil- 
ling to vilify the truly great as to beautify deformity, when he 
imagined that the fame he was destroying or conferring reflected 
back on himself. All these works were plants of sickly delicacy, j 
which could never endure the open air, andonly lived in the 
artificial atmosphere of a private collection. Yet at times the 
flowers, and the planter of the flowers, were roughly shaken by 
» an uncivil breeze. 

His “ Anecdotes of Painting in England,” with their pecu- 
liar vivacity, form the most entertaining catalogue. Who can 
deny that he gives the spirit of the times, in their feelings to- j 
wards the arts? yet his pride was never gratified when he K- 
fleeted that he had been writing the work of Vcrtue, who W 
collected the materials, but could not have given the philosdffcy- 
His great age and his good sense opened his eyes on himself} 
and Horace Walpole seems to have judged too contemptuously 
Qf Horace Walpole. The truth is, he was mortified he had not 
and never could obtain a literary peerage; and he never respect- 
ed the comtnoner's seat. At these moments, too frequent in h« 
life* he contemns authors, and returns to sink back into ell the 
self-complacency of aristocratic pride. 

i 
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r This cold unfeeling disposition for literary men, this disgui- 
sed malice of envy, and this eternal vexation at his own disap- 
pointments, break forth in his correspondence with one of those 
literary characters, with whom he kept on terms while they were 
kneeling to him in the humility of worship, or moved about to 
fetch or to carry his little quests of cuidosity in town or country# 

The following literary confessions, takeh from letters hither- 
to unpublished, will illustrate the character I have drawn. 

“ June, 1778. 

“ I have taken a thorough di alike to being an author; and, if it would not look 
like begging yon to compliment one by eontradieting me, \ woo Id tell yon what I 
am moat seriously convinced of, that l find what small share of parts I had, grown 
dolled. And when I perceive it myself, 1 may well believe that others would not 
be less sharp-sighted. It is very natural/ mine were spirits rather than parts/ 
and as time hays rebated the one, it must surely destroy their resemblance to the 
other.” 

In another letter to the Rev. W. Cole: « 

“ I set very little value on myself; as.a man, I am a very faulty one; and as 
an anther , a very middling one / which whoever thinks a comfortable rank, is net 
MS all of my opinion . Pray convince me that you think I mean sincerely, by not 
answering me with a compliment It is very weak to be pleased with flattery; the 
stupidest of all delusions to beg it From you I should take it ill. We have known 
one another almost forty yean. 1 ’ 

* There were times when Horace Walpole's natural taste for 
his studies returned with all the vigour of passion; but his volati- 
lity, and his habits of life, perpetually scattered his firmest roso- * 
lotions into air. This conflict appears beautifully described when 
the view of King's College, Cambridge, throws his mind into 
meditation; and the passion for study and seclusion instantly 
kindled his emotions, lasting, perhaps, as long as the letter which 
de^Qribes them occupied in writing. 

"May 22, 1777. 

“ The beauty of King’s College, Cambridge, now it is restored, penetrated 
me with a visionary longing to be a monk in it. Though my life has been passed 
in turbtilant scenes, in pleasures, or rather pastimes, and in much fashionable 
dissipation; still books, antiquity, and virtu, kept hold of a corner of ray heart: 
end since necessity haa forced me of late years to be a man of business, my dls- 
pnaitio* tends to be a reektse for what remains— bat it wilt not be my let; and 
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though there it some exease for the young doing what they like, I doubt n dd 
man should do nothing but what he ought, and I hope doing one’s duty is the bat 
preparation for death. Sitting with one’s arms folded to think about it, its oaf 
long way for preparing for it If Charles V had resolved to make some amesds 
for his abominable ambition by doing good (his duty as a king) there would have 
been infinitely more merit than going to doze in a convent. One may avoid active 
guilt in a sequestered life, hut the virtue of it is merely negative; the innotenteii 
beautiful.” 

There has been moments when Horace Walpole even ex* 
pressed the tenderest feelings for fame; and the following passage, 
written prior to the preceding ones, gives no indication of that 
contempt for literary fame, of which the close of this character 
will exhibit jm extraordinary instance. 

This letter relates an affecting event — he had just returned 
from seeing general Convey attacked by a paralytic stroke.— 
Shocked by his appearance, he writes: 

“ It is, perhaps, to vent my concern that I write. It has operated auh t 
revolution on my mind, as no time, at my age, can efface. It has at oaee damped 
every pursuit which my spirits had even now prevented me fromkeug vetoed 
from; I mean of virtu. It is like a mortal distemper in myself; for can amsae* 
meats amuse, if there is but a glimpse, a vision of outliring one’s fcieadit /have 
had dream* m which / thought I wished fir fame — it was net certakdy potdat 
moat fame, at any distance ; I feel, 1 feel it was confined to the memory of tkm 
I lave. It seems to me impossible for a man who has no friends, to do any 4wg 
for fame — and to me the first position in friendship is, to intend one’s friends dwdi 
survive one— but it is not reasonable to oppress you, who are suffering goat, vbb 
my melancholy ideas. What I have said will tell you, what I hope so many yean 
have told you, that I am very constant and ainoere to friends of above forty yon 

In a published letter of a later date (1789) from Horace 
Walpole to a literary friend, there is a remarkable confetti<»i 
which harmonizes with those already given; and abating all }fc* 1 
can be required for the affected modesty of the writer, much 4 
more will remain of that genuine conviction this author hi of 
the quality of his genius, and the nature of his works. 

M My pursuits have always been light, trifling, and tended to nothing bat 
casual amusement I will not say, without a little vain ambition of showing *•* 
parts, hut never with industry sufficient to make me apply to any thing tefid* ¥? 
studies, if they could be called so, and my productions, were aHko^endW- k 
my latter age I discovered the futility both of my objects and writiag*— Ik^ba* 
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inrignificant is the repetition of an author of mediocrity; end that, being no ge- 
nim, I only added one name more to a list of writers; but had told the world no- 
thing but what it could as well be without. These reflections were the best proofs 
•f my sense; and when I could see through my own vanity, there is less wonder 
in my discovering that such talents as I might have had, are impaired at seventy; 
two.” 

Thus humbled was Horace Walpole to himself! — there is an 
intellectual dignity, which this man of wit and sense was inca- 
pable of reaching— and it seems a retribution that the scomer of 
true greatness, should at length feel the poisoned chalice return 
to his own lips. He who had contemned Sidney, and quarrelled 
with and ridiculed every contemporary genius he personally 
knew, and affected to laugh at the literary fame he could not ob- 
tain, at length came to scorn himself! — and endured (c the penal 
fires" of an author’s hell, in undervaluing his own works, the 
productions of a long life! 

The following extraordinary letter will illustrate this part of 
Us character; never was literary contempt more keenly pointed, 
nor the chagrin and disappointment of an author less carelessly 
concealed— nor his real talents more apparent. 

u Arlington ttreet, April 27, 1773. 

* Mr. Gough waits to be introduced to me! Indeed! I would see him, as be has been 
midwife to Masters; but he is so dull that he would only be troublesome— and be- 
aides, you know I shun authors, and would never have been one myself, if it obli- 
ged me to keep such bad company. They are always in earnest, and think their 
profession serious, and dwell upon trifles, and reverence learning. I laugh at all 
these things, and write only to laugh at them and divert myselt None of us are 
authors of any consequence, and it is the most ridiculous of all vanities to be vain of 
being mediocre. A page in a great author humbles me to the dust, and the conversa- 
tion of those that are not superior to myself, reminds me of what will be thought 
of myself* 1 blush to flatter them, or to be flattered by them; and should dread 
'letters being published some time or other, in which they would relate our inter- 
views, and we should appear Hke those puny conceited witlings in ShenstoneS 
and Hugh es’s correspondence, who give themselves airs from being in possesrioa 
ef the soB of Parnassus for the time being; as peers are proud because they enjoy 
the estates of great men who went before them. Mr. Gough is very welcome to 
ate Strawberry-hill, or I would help him to sny scraps in my possession that 
would assist his publications, though he is one of those industrious who tue only 
rebuVymg the dead— but I cannot be acquainted with him; it is contrary to my 
ayste m and my humour; and besides, I know nothing of barrows and Danish en- 
tratfhmentvand tofu barbarisms, and Phoenician cha racters i n short, ( know 
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nothing of those age* that knew nothing — then how rtioaM I be of me to moiam 
literati’ All the Scotch metaphysicians have sent me their works — 1 did not real 
one of them, because I do not understand' what is not understood by those that 
write about it; and I did not get acquainted with one of the writers. I should like 
to be intimate with Mr. Anstey, even though he wrote Lord Backbone, or vMh 
the author of (he Heroic Epistle. — 1 have no thirst to know the rest of my son* 
temporaries, from the absurd bombast of Dr. Johnson, down to the aOty Dr.Gsfti- 
smith, though the latter changeling has had bright gleams of parts, and the for 
xner had sense, till he changed it for words, and sold it for a pension. Don't think 
me scornful. Recollect that I have seen Pope, and lived with Gray! Adieu!** 

Such a letter seems oot to have been written b y a literary 
man— it is the babble of a thoughtless wit and a man of the 
world. But it is worthy of him whose contracted heart could ne- 
ver open to patronage or friendship. From such we might ex* 
pect the unfeeling observation in the “ Anecdotes of Painting,* 
that “ Want of patronage is the apology for want of genius. 
Milton and Fontaine did not write in the bask of court-favour. 
A poet or a painter may want an equipage or a villa, by wanting 
protection; they can always afford to buy ink and paper, colours 
and pencil. Mr. Hogarth has received no honours^ but universal 
admiration.* Patronage, indeed, cannot convert dull men into 
men of genius, but it may preserve men of genius from beco- 
ming dull men. It might have afforded Dryden that studious 
leisure which he ever wanted, and had given us not imperfect 
tragedies, and uncorrected poems, but the regulated flights ofs 
noble genius. It might have animated Gainsborough to have cre- 
ated an English school in landscape, which I have heard from 
those who knew him, was his favourite but neglected pursuit 
But Walpole could insult that genius which he wanted the ge- 
nerosity to protect! 

The whole spirit of this man was penury. .Enjoying an Ja-* 
come of many thousands, he only wished to appear to patronise 
the arts which amused his tastes, employing the meanest artists, 
at reduced prices, to ornament his own works, while he bitterly 
reprehends this economy, which others were compelled to prac- 
tice. It was the simplicity of childhood in Chatterton, to ima- 
gine Horace Walpole could be a patron — but it is melancholy 
to record, that a slight protection might have saved such* 
youth. Gray abandoned this man of birth and sank in the satf* 
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of their journey through Europe, Mason broke with him; even 
Ms humble correspondent Cole, this “ friend of forty years," 
was often sent away in dudgeon; and he had quarrelled with al- 
most all the authors he had been acquainted with. Horace Wal- 
pole once declared, that il be always tried to escape the ac- 
quaintance and the conversation of authors and artists." The 
Gothic cattle at Strawberry-hill was indeed rarely graced with li- 
ving genius— there the greatest was Horace Walpole himself; but 
he had been too'Idng waiting to see realized a magical vision of 
his hopes, which resembled the prophetic fiction of his own ro- 
mance, that, “ the owner should grow too large for his house*" 
After many years, having discovered he still retained his medi- 
ocrity, he could never pardon the presence of that preternatural 
being whom the world considered a great man. Such was the 
feeling which dictated the close of the above letter; Johnson and 
Goldsmith were to be u scorned," since Pope and (gray were no 
more within the reach of his envy and his fear. 


BUFFON, KLOPSTOCK, AND GESSNER. 

The following interesting ndtiees of several distinguished authors are translated 
from the Souvenirs de Felieie, one of the latest works of mtdame Genka, 
which, from its style no less than its sentiments, well deserves the honours 
of an English version. 

I dimed lately with M. dc Buffon. There was a large conv 
pany, consisting chiefly of scientific and literary people. In all 
'this imposing circle, I was the only ignorant person, and yet the 
ton of conversation was so natural— they chatted with so much 
good nature and so little pretension, that I felt perfectly at my 
ease. I dine once every two weeks with Mr. Buffon, and I al- 
ways find there the same amiable simplicity. It is the master 
of the house who inspires it; he has so much of it himself. No 
one dares in his company to show pedantry, or to assume a dog- 
matic and decisive lone. He does not like discussions, nor sci- 
entific discourses; he says that conversation should be a rehu- 
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ation; and that in order to be agreeable, it it necessary to be 
somewhat frivolous. When I remarked to him how delights! I 
was that he had this opinion, which agreed so well with my ova, 
he told me that a lady from one of the provinces, who had jut 
arrived at Paris, and wished to see an assembly of wits, came to 
dihe with him, expecting of course to hear something marvel- 
lous. She listened for some time with the greatest attention, 
and being astonished at not being able to collect any thing re- 
markable, concluded that the company were reserving the good 
things to enliven the dinner. At last they sat down to table; 
and her attention now redoubled; but they talked of nothing bot 
good living— they descanted on the merits of Champagne sad 
Burgundy; till the strange lady, losing all patience, leaned over 
to her neighbour and said, in a low voice, u but when in the 
world are these gentlemen going to begin.* 9 

There are some people who in their first interviews with 
authors are quite insupportable — people, who do not so much 
with to know you, as to let you see at the first moment all that 
they know, and the full extent of their understanding. I shall 
never forget my singular interview with the famous Klopstock, 
author of the Messiah. It was at the beginning of my restdence 
at Hamburg, while I was boarding at the house of the minister 
Volte rs, that Klopstock requested to see me. One day, while I 
was alone with my niece, I saw a very ugly, limping old mm 
come in. I got up and met him and led him to an arm-char. 
He sat down without saying a word, crossed his legs with a very 
reflecting air, and fixed himself in the chair like a man who was 
going to stay a long time there. Then with a high and squeak- 
ing voice, he began with this strange question: “ Madam, 1ft yew 
opinion, which is the best prose writer, Voltaire or Buffo** 
This mode of entering on, not a conversation, but a thesis, pe- 
trified me; but Klopstock, who was more anxious to let me know 
his opinion than to hear mine, did not at all insist upon an an- 
swer. u For my part," he went on, 44 1 decide in flavour of Vol- 
taire, and for several reasons; first," and he proceeded to give 
me a dozen reasons, which were spun out into a long discount. 
He then spoke of his residence at Dresden and in Denmark; 
of the homages that had been bestowed on him; and of the traw- 
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lation which an emigrant was then making of the Messiah. Du- 
ring the whole of this conversation, I did not utter six monosyl- 
lables. At the end of three hours he retired very much satis- 
fied with my conversation} for in the evening he told one of my 
friends that he had found me very agreeable. It was certainly 
being so at very little expense. 

My thoughtlessness has often brought me into entbarrass^ 
meats. The following is a droll circumstance. Count Scbom- 
berg would insist upon it that I should like D’Alembert, which 
I had not the least disposition to do, and notwithstanding the 
care of count Schomberg, my acquaintance with him was always 
very superficial. D’Alembert was in the habit of sending me 
bis discourses regularly as they were printed. One day be sent 
me one which had not the author’s name to it. It was the eulo- 
gium on Mr. de la Coudamine. As I read it hastily it pleased 
me, and thinking it was of course D’Alembert’s, I wrote to 
him that I was delighted with it, and that I liked it infinitely 
letter than all the previous ones • The eulogium was written by 
Condorcet. Count Schomberg scolded me severely for this 
mistake, which occasioned a great "coolness in my epistolary in- 
tercourse with D’Alembert 

The day after my arrival at Zurich, I saw Gessner. He is a 
good man, who can be admired without embarrassment— with 
whom one can talk without pretensions, and who cannot be seen 
or known without being beloved. I took a delightful walk with 
him on the charming borders of the Sil and the Limmatb. It 
was there he told me he had dreamed all his Idyls. I did not 
foil to ask him that odtoas question often put to celebrated 
authqrs, though we are never of their opinion, whatever they 
answer. I asked him which of his works he liked best. He told 
me that it was The First Navigator, because he composed it for 
Ms wife in the beginning qf their love . This answer disarmed 
me, and I too shall prefer the First Navigator to the Death of 
Abel. Gessner invited me to go and see him at his country seat. 
I was extremely anxious to know the woman whom he had mar- 
ried for lore, and who had made him a poet. I represented her 
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under the form of a charming shepherdess, and 1 imagined that 
the habitation of Gessner must be an elegant cottage, surround- 
ed with bowers and flowers; that they drank nothing but znflk, 
and, to use the German expression, walked on roses. On 
reaching his house, I crossed a little garden filled wkh car- 
rots and cabbages, which began to derange a little my ideas ef 
eclogues and idyls; but they were completely put to flight oa 
entering the parlour, by the smoke of tobacco forming a vene- 
rable cloud, through which I perceived Gessner smoking hh 
pipe and drinking beer, by the side of a good woman, dressed 
in a short-gown, with a large bonnet, and knitting. This wss 
madame Gessner. But the good-natured reception which I met 
with, from both husband and wife, their perfect union, their ten- 
derness towards their children, and their simplicity, recall the 
manners and the virtues which Gessner has painted— 4t is sdfl 
an idyl and the golden age, not in brilliant poetry, but in vulgar 
and unadorned language. Gessner draws and paints landscapes 
in water colours in a superior manner, and he has painted all 
the rural situations which he describes. He gave me one of 
them, which is delightful. 

J sahr also at Zurich the celebrated Lavater. I have great 
belief in physiognomy; but my principles on that subject are very 
different from those of Lavater. He drew his from forms, and 
his systems are disproved by an infinite number of countenances; 
whilst it is impossible, to refute mine, which makes me believe 
it is perfect. I judge by the expression of the smile alone. My 
science cannot be communicated, nor has it any rules— it is the 
gift of nature. Besides, 1 do but revive it, for it was known to 
the Greeks, who gave it a name signifying divination ky fir 
omile. The smiles of politeness and affability are very insigni- 
ficant; but the true smile— the natural smile, shows the under- 
standing; betrays stupidity and folly, and unveils the inclinattoas. 
It is for this reason, no doubt, that aU the poets have ascribed to 
Love a malicious smile. Lavater pretends moreover, that he con 
tell perfectly the character ef a person from his handwriting. If 
in the time of Louis the fourteenth, authors had written great 
volumes on such sciences, they would have been prohibited; 
but in these times the learned have the right of saying ail sorts 
Of follies, without losing consideration— they even profit by it. 
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1 did not see Halier at Berne, because he was sick. He is* 
like Zimmerman, a physician as well as a poet. . The talent ef 
verse is frequently joined with the science of medicine in Swta 
zedand, Germany, and England. The god of medicine was, it 
is true, the son of Apollo; but he did not make poetry. Hippo* 
crates did not cultivate poetry; and I acknowledge, that I had 
rather that my phyaician attended to nothing but medicine. 


OK THE WORD LOAN.— FOR THR PORT POLIO. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

1 noticed with pleasure in your number for September 1813 
an attack made by one of your correspondents on the word aft • 
firobate; it is a modern usurper, and I hope will be opposed and 
dethroned. Johnson, in his preface to his folio dictionary, has 
treated such innovations upon our language with so much justice* 
that' it would be presumption in me to attempt to say any thing in 
addition, and I will not attempt it; all that I wish is to assist in 
the hue and cry against this aggressor, and bring him to condign 
punishment. 

Another intruder has appeared, in my opinion not less obnox« 
hms te the Jdhnsonian laws. I mean the substantive loan in the 
form of a verb* I am sorry to see it not only countenanced, but 
actually in the service of some of the heads of department in 
Washington. They do not stop here, they have employed its 
Only child loaned in the most important affairs of our nation. 
This I think unkind when their old acquaintances and tried 
friends, Lend and Lent are at all times willing, and certainly as 
well qualified, to serve them. A. B. 

October 1, 1813. 

OLLA— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Sica tan turn mirantur . 

Mr. Oldschool, 

A dub attachment to country is, no doubt, commendable in all 
men; but when, through mistaken seal, they affect to despise all 
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ethers, they will be despised in their turn. Many instances of 
this sort might, no doubt, be produced; but as I wish to be short, 

I shall be content with one. 

Not many years ago, a gentleman lately from Scotland, Called 
on Mr. H— at his seat near Wilmington (Delaware) for whom 
he had some letters. Whilst walking in hia garden, abounding 
in excellent fruit, the latter soon observed that, show him what 
he would, his guest insisted upon it that he had seen muckU hat- 
ter in Scoteland. Determined, however, to surprise him, he pri* 
vately ordered a servant to tie some gourds on a pear-tree, whilst 
they were at dinner. When the cloth was removed, a now, nr,” 
said Mr. H. “ I think I can show you something you ne’er saw 
the like of in Scotland,” and taking him up to the tree, he asked 
the astonished Scotchman what he thought of that? “ In troths 
ear,” quoth he, “ they are varra fine piers indeed; but I think 
I have, seen full as learge in the duke of Argyle’s gardens; though 
I must e’en confess that they had na ’ quite sic lang nacks .” 

ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

The criminal code of England, like that of Draco of old, Is 
written in letters of blood. 

“ It is a melancholy truth,” says Blackstone,* u that among 
the variety of actions which men are daily liable to commit, not 
less than one hundred and sixty have been declared by act of par- 
liament, to be fellonious without benefit of clergy; or, in other 
words, to be worthy of instant death.” The same writer observes, 
that were even a committee appointed but once in an hundred 
years to revise the criminal law, it would not, in the eighteenth 
century, have been a capital crime to cut down a cherry tree k 
an orchard, or to be seen for one month, in company with a Gyp- 
sy, be she ever so handsome . Yet, notwithstanding this, we find 
that since his time, such laws have been greatly increased. 

The late empress of Russia, “aware,” as Mr. Eden tells us, 
c< that immoderate efforts are the symptoms qf insufficiency , and 
have always more fury than force,” f abolished the penalty at 
death throughout her extensive dominions, and the legislature d 
• YeL-iv. Id. f Frias. of Penal Law if. 
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Pennsylvania (except in cases of murder) has wisely followed 
her example. If, therefore, it be true, as Blackstone further ob- 
serves, That sanguinary laws are a bad symptom of the distem* 
per of every state, or at least of its weak constitution, and if 
(as he asserts) “it is moreover absurd and impolitic to apply the 
same punishment to crimes of different malignity , M § it must, I 
think, folloW'Of course that the penal laws of this state, as well as 
those of Russia, are much more wise and just than the criminal 
code of England, which, as an ingenious lawyer once took occa- 
sion to remark, “ makes no distinction of crimes, but punishes 
all with death, from high treason down to shooting a cocksflarrow 
over my lord North 9 * hedge 99 

EPITAPHS. 

Thoma* Whartonu * jaceo hie , hie utraque conjux; 

Eleanora *uiun hinc , bine habet Anna locum. 

EntiSi, terra , tuum, came* et o**a> resume *> 

In ctelos ardmosy tu Deu* aline tuum. 

The following jeu d 9 e*firit has been given as a translation 
of the above. 

Here I Thomas Wharton do lie,' 

With Lucifer under my bead. 

And Nelly my wife hard by, 

And Nancy, as cold as lead. 

Oh! how can I speak without dread! 

Who could my sad fortune abide! 

With one devil under my head. 

And another laid close on each side? 

The following lines are inscribed on the tomb of governor 
Eaton , of Connecticut, at Newhaven: 

Eaton the great, the meek, the wise, the just, 

Reposes here, in peace, his sacred dust. 

His name forget Newengland never must 

And benealhi 

To attend you, sir, beneath these framed stones, 

Are come your honour’d son and daughter J o ne s, 

On either side to rest their weary bones. 

MB1.17. JIM*, 
n. 3 z 
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Lints written on the pillar erecting by Mrs. Barlow to the memory of tataa 
band, minister of the United States at Paris, deceased at Zarooriteh, is Po- 
land, on the twenty -sixth of December, 1812— by Helen Maria WiDuai. 

Where o’er the Polish desert’s trackless way, 
Relentless Winter rules with savage sway; 

Where the shrill polar storms, as wild they blow, 
Seem to repeat some plaint of mortal wo; . 

Far o’er the cheerless space the trav’ller’s eye 
Shall this recording pillar long descry; 

And give the sod a tear, where Barlow lies, 

He, who was simply great and nobly wise. 

Here, led by patriot zeal, he met his doom, 

And found, amid the frozen wastes, a tomb; 

Far from his native soil the poet fell; 

Far from that western world he sung so well. 

Nor she, so long belov’d, nor she was nigh, 

To catch the dying look, the parting sigh; 

She, who, the hopeless anguish to beguile, 

In fond memorial rears the funeral pile. 

'Whose widow’d bosom, on Columbia’9 shore, 

Shall mourn the moments that return no more; 
While bending o’er the broad Atlantic wave, 

Sad fancy hovers on the distant grave. 

The second number of the second volume of Irish Melodies, which hs»W*> 
lately republished, contains several songs which sustain the character of Assam 
Moore 1 as one of the most successful cultivators of that beautiful species of eos* 
position. Those which allude to the history, or the present condition of Irebri 
strike us as peculiarly interesting. We select the following: 

THE PRINCE’S DAY.* 

. # 

THOUGH DARK ARE OUR SORROWS. 

Though dark are our sorrows, to-day we’ll forget tbe®» 
And smile thro’ our tears like a sunbeam in show'n, 
There never were hearts, if our rulers would let them. 
More form’d to be tranquil and blest than ours! 

• Thi» long wii written, in 1810, ft r nfttoia honour of *»,«*•* 
Woko’oUrUwUy. 
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But, just when the chain 
Has ceas’d to pain, 

And hope has enwreath’d it round with flow’rs, 

There comes a new link 
Our spirit to sink! 

Oh! the joy of such hearts, like the light of the poles, 

Is a flash amid darkness, too brilliant to stay; 

But though ’twere the last little spark in our souls, 

We must tight it up now, on our prince’s day. 

Contempt on the minion, who calls you disloyal! 

Though fierce to your foe, to your friends you are true; 

And the tribute most high to a head that is royal, 

Is love from a heart that loves liberty too. 

While cowards, whq blight 
Your fame, your right, 

Would shrink from the blaze of the battle array; 

The standard of green 
In front would be teen~ 

Oh! my life on your faith! were you summon’d this minute, 
You’d cast every bitter remembrance away, 

And show what the arm of old Erin has in it, 

When rous’d by the fbe, od her prince’s day. 

He loves the green isle, and his love is recorded^ 

In hearts, which have suffer’d too much to forget; 

And hope shall be crown’d, and attachment rewarded, 
And Erin’s gay jubilee shine out yet! 

The gem may be broke 
By many a stroke, 

But nothing can cloud its native ray; 

Each fragment will cast 
A light to the last, * 

And thus; Erin, my country! though broken theta art, 
There’s a lustre within thee, that ne’er will decay; 

A spirit that beams through each suffering part, 

And now smUea at their pain, on the prince’s day! 
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WEEP ON, WEEP ON. 

Weep on, weep on, your hour it past; 

Your dreamt of pride are o’er; 

The fatal chain is round you cast, 

And you are men no more! 

In vain the hero’s heart hath bled; 

The sage’s tongue hath warn’d in vain; 

Oh, Freedom! once thy flame hath fled* 

It never lights again! 

Weep on— perhaps in after days 
They’ll learn to love your name; 

And many a deed may wake in praise, 

That long hath slept in blame! 

And, when they tread the ruin’d isle, 

Where rest, at length, the lord and slave. 

They’ll wondering ask, how hands so vile 
Could conquer hearts so brave? 

a ’Twas fete,” they’ll say, “ a wayward fete 
u Your web of discord wove; 

“ And while your tyrants join’d in hate, 

44 You never joined in love! 

44 But hearts fell off, that ought to twine, 

44 And man profan’d what God had given, 

44 Till some were heard to curse the shrine, 

44 Where others knelt to heaven!” 

AVENGING AND BRIGHT. 

Avenging and bright fall the swift sword of Erin, 

On him who the brave sons of Usna betray’d; 

For ev’ry fond eye which he waken’d a tear in, 

A drop from his heart wounds shall weep o’er her blade. 

By the red cloud that hung over Connor’s dark dwelling. 
When Ulad's three champions lay sleeping in gore— 

By the billows of war which, so often* high swelling. 

Have wafted these heroes to victory’s shore!— 
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We swear to revenge them! — no joy shall be tasted, 

The harp shall be silent, the maiden unwed, 

Our halls shall be mute, and our fields shall lie wasted, 
Till vengeance is wreak’d on the murderer’s head! 

Yes, monarch! though sweet are our home recollections, 
Though sweet are the tears that from tenderness fall; 

Though sweet are our friendships, our hopes and affections, 
Revenge on a tyrant is sweetest of all! 

The following are of a more private and domestic character, bat equally 

elegant: 

NAY TELL ME NOT. 

Nay tell me not, dear! that the goblet drowns 
One charm of feeling, one fond regret; 

Believe me, a few of thy angry frowns 
Are all I’ve sunk in Us bright wave yet. 

Ne’er hath a beam 
Been lost in the stream, 

That ever was shed from thy form or soul; 

The balm of thy sighs, 

The spell of thine eyes, 

Still float on the surface, and hallow my bowl! 

Then fancy not, dearest! that wine can steal 
One blissful dream of the heart from me; 

Like founts that awaken the pilgrim’s zeal, 

The bowl but brightens, my love, for thee! 

They tell us that Love in his fairy bower 
Had two blush-roses of birth divine; 

He sprinkled the one with a rainbow’s shower, 

But bath’d the other with mantling wine. 

Soon did the buds 
That drank of the floods 

Dktill’d by the rainbow, decline and fade; 

While those, which the tide 
Of ruby had dy’d, 

All blush’d into beauty like thee, sweet maid! 
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Then fancy not, dearest! that wine can steal 
One blissful dream of the heart from me; 

Like founts that awaken the pilgrim’s seal. 

The bowl but brightens, my love, for thee! 

LOVE AND THE NOVICE. 

HERB WE DWELL. 

“ Here we dwell, in holiest bowers, 

“ Where angels of light o’er our orisons bend, 

M Where sighs of devotions, and breathings of flowers, 

€i To heaven in mingled odour ascend! 

“ Do not disturb our calm, oh love! 

“ So like is thy form to the cherubs above, 

" It well might deceive such hearts as ours!** 

Love stood near the novice and listen’d, # 

And love is no novice in taking a hint; 

His laughing blue eyes soon with piety glisten’d# 

His rosy wing turn’d to heaven’s own tint. 

<* Who would have thought,” the urchin cries, 
That Love could so well, so gravely disguise 
“ His wandering wings, and wounding eyes?’ 9 

Love now warms thee, waking and sleeping, 

Young novice! to him all thy orisons rise; 

He tinges the heavenly fount with his weeping, 

He brightens the censor’s flame with his sighs! 

Love is the saint enshrin’d in thy breast, 

And angels themselves would admit such a guest# 
If he came to them clothed in piety’s vest. 

THIS LIVB IS ALL CHEQUERED. 

This life is all chequered with pleasures and woes, 

That chase one another like waves of the deep, 

Each billow as brightly or darkly it flows, 

‘Reflecting our eyes as they sparkle or weep. 
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So closely our whims on our miseries tread, 

That the laugh is called up ere the tear can be dried; 

And as fast as the raindrop of pity is shed, 

The goose plumage of folly can turn it aside, 

But pledge ine the cup, if existence would cloy, 

With hearts ever happy, and heads ever wise, 

Be ours the light grief, that is sister to joy, 

And the short brilliant folly that flashes and dies! 

When Hylas was sent with his urn to the fount, 

Through fields full of sunshine, with heart full of play, 
Light rambled the boy over meadow and mount, 

And neglected his task for the flowers on the way. 

Thus some who, like me, should have drawn and have tasted 
The fountain, that runs by Philosophy’s shrine, 

Their time with the flowers on the margin have wasted, 

And left their light urns all as empty as mine! 

But pledge me the goblet — while Idleness weaves 
Her flowerets together, if Wisdom can see 
One bright drop or two, that has fall’n on the leaves 
From her fountain divine, ’tis sufficient for me! 

From the European Magazine . 

THE HONEST WOER. 

His roinde expressing in plaine and few tearmes. 

By which to his mistrb his love he confirmes. 

To the tune of LtdUn g beyond her . 

Fairest mistris, cease your moane, 
spoile not your eyes with weeping, 

For certainly if one be gone, 
you may have another, sweeting: 

I will not complement with oathes, 
nor speake you faire to prove you; 

But save your eyes to mend your clothes, 

For it is I that love you. 

I will hot boast of substance great 
wherewith I can endow you, 

Nor what apparel], nor what meat 
I’m able to allow you: 
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You know tis time that all things tryes, 
let my affection move you, 

And weepe no more, but save your eye?, 
for it is I that love you. 

If I should praise your golden hayres, 

I should both lye and flatter; 

Why should 1 say thine eyes are stars, 
when there is no such matter? 

Every like is not the same, 
yet none I prize above you, 

To sigh so sore y’are much to blame, 
for it is I that love you. 

With courtly words I cannot court, 
like one whose tongue is filed, 

By subtle speakers in that sort 
poore women are oft beguiled: - 
I speake no more than what I meane, 
then doe a6 it doth behoove you, 

And doe not waste your teares in vaine, 
for it is I that love you. 

You may I know have choice of men 
that many wayes excell me, 

But yet in love I passe all them, 
my conscience this doth tell me: 

Then let no riches buy my prize, 
nor flattering words remove you, 

To sigh and sob you are very unwise, 
for it is I that love you. 

I am the constant Pyramus, 
be thou my constant Thysbe; 

That such a match is made by us, 
let this a sealing kisse be. 

I never will revoke my vow, 
nor deeme any lasse above you; 

Then, dearest, leave your sorrow now, 
for it is I that love you. 
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Now if you doe my love deny, 
and utterly refuse me, 

I will not say for love I’ll dye, 
in that you shall excuse me: 

Some say so, yet meane nothing lesse, 
but pitty I hope will move you 
Not to put me to that distresse, 
for it is I that love you. 


ORIGINAL POETRY.— FOR THE PORT FOUO. 

PRIZE POEMS. 

It will be recollected that in the Port Folio of June last, after 
enumerating some of the advantages of national poetry, and ex* 
pressing an anxiety to see that valuable branch of our literature 
cultivated with success, we ventured to excite the attention of our 
poetical correspondents, by offering two premiums, each of one 
hundred dollars, for the two t^est naval songs which should be 
communicated to us before thfe first of October. We trusted to 
our knowledge of our country, when we anticipated that such a 
project would be received with kindly approbation, and that 
many would be tempted to exertion in a cause where success 
must be honourable, and even failure could not possibly have in 
it any thing of humiliation. Our expectations have been fully 
realized. From all parts of the union we have received poeti- 
cal communications of various kinds; till at last our chief em- 
barrassment has arisen from the difficulty of judicious selection* 
In this delicate office we might, perhaps, falter in the execu- 
tion of our duty, were it not for the conviction, that no mo- 
tive of prejudice or prepossession has been suffered to Weak- 
en our judgment; and that, in fact, a we are deciding on the 
pretensions of individuals to whom, personally, we are, and 
most probably shall continue to be, strangers. In announcing, 
therefore, our decision — a decision by which so few can be gra- 
tified, and so many may be disappointed at least, if not mortified, 

however we may be reproached with a defective taste, or an er- 

vol. ii. 4 a 
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roneous judgment, we ought to be secure from the imputation, 
as we are exempt from the 'consciousness of wilful partiality. 

Among the poems which this competition hat produced, 
there are many of considerable merit, both in the higher style of 
ode, and the more familiar class of convivial songs— many ef- 
forts which prove that we have amongst os minds qualified to 
pursue, most successfully, this new poetical career. Some of 
these, with the permission of the writers, we shall hereaftcrpre- 
sen to the public, as valuable additions to onr national poetry. 
In the meantime, as our proposals restrict us to the choice «f 
two compositions, we have selected those which follow, si the 
best adapted to the occasion, and as entitled to claim the pro- 
posed premiums. 

The first in order is the Pillar of Glory, a song, by Edwin C. 
Holland, esq. which, besides its poetical merit, has the admtsge 
of original and appropriate music composed for this occasion. We 
have added another new song, by the same gentleman, which 
is less striking in its effect, but being deemed too valuable to 
be overlooked, is presented to the public, who will appreciate 
its value. 

The other premium we have awarded to a poem, which, 
though not strictly a song, is a national lyric ode, susceptible of 
being moulded into any form of musical composition, and pos- 
sessed of such distinguished merit, that we cannot withheld 
from it the highest honours which it is in our power to bestow. 
Although the name of the writer has not been communicated, 
yet the ode to which we allude bears the obvious impression of 
a master’s hand. It is marked by a masculine vigour of fancy,! 
pathos and richness of imagery, which place it in the very boot 
rank of excellence. Nor have we, in the course of our review 
of American poetry, seen auy thing which breathes a loftier spi- 
rit of poetical enthusiasm, or on which we more willingly bestow 
our mature st commendation. 

In thus bearing our testimony to the merits of these compo* 
sitions, our satisfaction would be incomplete if these efforts were 
suffered to expire with the occasion, or if their authors did n* 
feel encouraged to cultivate a walk of composition for which 
they have thus evinced their disposition and their capacity. We 
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would more particularly address the writer of the annexed ode, 
who, from his guarding the veil of privacy, wto presume to be 
less accustomed to the public eye. If any suggestion of ours 
might aspire to influence his studies, we should invite him of- 
ten to devote his powers to similar compositions, since we 
could not readily name any mode by which poetical genius might 
render so solid and permanent sendee to the country as by che- 
rishing its national feelings, and sustaining the tone of its mar- 
tial enthusiasm. 

The offers which we have now made to engage the public 
attention to these objects, have been from their nature merely 
experimental. But their reception has been so cordial, and the 
advantages which may be promised from them appear so im- 
portant, that we shall be induced from time to time to repeat 
them, as subjects of general interest present themselves to the 
national feelings. 

In the meanwhile we shall no longer detain our readers from 
the two successful compositions, the authors of which will sig- 
nify to us in what form, and by what conveyance, the proposed 
premiums would be most acceptable. 

November 1,18 13. 


won THE FORT FOLIO. 

OCEAN. — A NAVAL ODE. 

All hail, thou mightiest, monstrous Power! 

To whom, in this tempestuous hour, 

The Nations bow the knee! 

This hour, when Heaven's right-arm hath hurled 
Its thunders round a warring world, 

O’er Christendom one bloody flag unfurled— 
We lift our eyes to Thee! 

Primaeval Power! ere Order sprung, 

"While yet o’er chaos darkness hung, 

Thou wert; and when, in onward time, 

The impious mortal stain’d by crime 
The image of his sire sublime i— 
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Then, great Avenger! didst thou rise, 

And swelling to the darken'd skies, 

Each of thy waves commission'd then 
Whelm'd in the worthless race of men! 

Ocean— that venerable name 
What tongue unfaltering shall proclaim? 

Here, as upon my native plain 
That borders on thy wide domain, 

I stand, and strive one glimpse to gain 
Of half thy worth, but strive in vain. 

Power— to whose hundred hands is given 
To toss their foam against the face of heaven. 

And ere insulted heaven its wrath can shdw, 
Retreat in safety to th' abyss below. 

JExtcnt — whose untold regions tie 
Where man nor angel e'er could pry, 

Who mantlest round this mighty globe, 

As in one vast, cerulean robe. 

And wealth — whose many massive heaps 
Lie piled within thy cavern-deeps, 

Where new Peruvias unfold 
Their copious veins of liquid gold, 

And other Indias rise, to spread 
Of rival gems, thy sparkling bed. 

Yet, grand and awful as thou art, 

’Tis ours, with no foreboding heart, 

To count thy glories o'er;— 

Descendents from that western wild, 

Of Heaven the latest, loveliest child, 

Who, safe in thy protection, smil’d; 

Blooming so long from all intrusion free, 

And known to none but Heaven and Thee. 

Till He, thy chosen chieftain, came, 

Genoa's boast, Iberia’s shame; 

(Blest, had he never ceas’d o’er thee to roam, 

Nor found disgrace, and chains, and death at home*) 
He woo’d an i won the peerless dame. 

And gave to her his honour’d name. 
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E'er since that hour, their children, we, 

In weal or wo thy aid can see.— 

In war, thy guarding waters rose, 

A fence between us and our foes. 

In peace, thy stars have been our guides, 

Our coursers swift, thy foaming tides, 

And safe have been our billowy rides, * 

As when some white-wing’d seraph glides 
To haven of repose! 

Far to that execrated shore, 

Where ancient Carthage tower'd of yore, 

’Twas thy supporting arms that bore 

'Gainst Punic perfidy, the band, ' 

Who well aveng’d our Injured land; 

And drove the crescent, bath’d in blood, { 

To hide its blushes in the flood. 

But when no effort could withstand 
The wily Turk’s ensnaring hand, 

Snatch’d for themselves the lighted brand, 

And mounting in a shroud of flame, 

Died to the world— to live in fame! 

And now— though in the recent year 
That compass’d our “ diurnal sphere,” 

Defeat, disgrace, and want, and fear, 

Wherever else we look, appear; 

Yet, when to Thee we turn our eyes, 

Some stars amid the storms arise. 

i 

Lo! twice within that little year, 

Behold yon trophied barque appear, 

Whose Eagle, in the wat’ry field, 

Twice bade the British Lion yield! 

Whose noble mast yet stands to tell t ) 

Its native oaks, it never fell! 

And bids Defiance’ loudest blast 
Challenge the world to mate that mast, 
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For service shar’d— -for duty done— 

For danger dar’d— for vict'ry woo!* 

Ere, echoing round our gladden’d shore. 

The peal of triumph scarce was o’er, 

Thou bad’st thy winds to bear again. 

O’er all its hills the lofty strain; 

To tell them that another sail, 

Mid dark October’s stormy gale, 

In direst, deadliest shock, could close 
With hearts as brave as Britain knows, 

And in that shock prevaillf 

We crowd not on the shudd’ring sight 
The horrors of that awful fight: % 

Not ours to count the cruel scars, 

And groans, and wounds of ocean-wars. 

Let others note how, side by side, 

• The virtuous and the valiant died: 

Where gun ’gainst gun, encount’ring, lay 
So near, they cross’d each other’s way! 

And from the sufTring and the slain, 

The life-stream mingled with the main! 

Till Conquest grasp’d his laurel’d crown, ' 

Less as a symbol of renown, 

Than to conceal from sight, from thought, 

Proofs of the price at which ’twas bought! 

Thou, Ocean, thou, the seaman’s sire! 

Witness for us, while deeds like those 
Approv’d our prowess to our foes, 

Did they not, ’mid ourselves, inspire 

# It U aearcely necessary to state, that this altedea to the two Oooqeestt 
achieved by the “ Constitution” over the Gnerriere and Java— the first under the 
immediate command of captain Hall) the second, under that of commodore Bea 
bridge. It has been asserted, that no vessel of equal force has been known, in 
any service, to have acquired as much glory in as little time. 

f The engagement between captain Jones, in the " WatpJ* and the ** /Vsfif,* 
in which the latter was captured. 
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In all, the emulous desire 
As well to act, as to admire? 

Witness, as well it may, 

That One could, unattended, roam 
To Albion’s very channel home, 

In vain, but bold assay;* 

And One could bid his cannon sound 
To St. Salvadore’s farthest ground, 

Till Andes might the shock rebound, 

Of challenging the fraylf 

And soon, with streamers waving nigh, 

On thy blue throne exalted high. 

We hail’d another naval son— 

Grac’d with the gift his arm had won; 

A rare and goodly gift, to greet 
A country, ever proud to meet 
The same chivalrous chief, who bore 
Rich tributes once from Barb’ry’s shore, 

As Allah’s sons can tell; 

But now a nobler trophy shows, 

Wrested from mightier, manlier foes, 

Who fought so long^-so well4 
Vict’ry was ours, and, conflict o’er, 

Found Mercy had been ours before; 

And -Kindness, from election free, 

And frank, high-minded Courtesy. 

In losing Peace, we have not lost 
That gentle grace she prizes most. 

• So may the goddess, when again 
She reascends her sacred fane— 

That fane, whose gates, alas! now clos’d, 

Have stood to force and fraud expos’d; 

"Find still upon her altar’s urn 
Unquench’d its lambent lustre bum. 

* The cruise of com rood ore Rodgers. 

4 The challenge of captain Lawrence to the Bon Citoyen. 

* The capture and safe conduct home, of the 99 Macedonian,” hy commodore 
Decatur. 
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Without is all the storm and din— 

The vestal flame yet lives within. 

Once more, upon thy list of fame, 

Ocean! inscribe another name. 

Surely we may not ask in vain 
For him, who ne’er can ask again! 

For him, most priz’d, yet pitied most, 

For Lawrence, honour’d— Lawrence, lost! 

For him, who erst the fight maintain’d, 

And erst the conqu’ror’s chaplet gain’d, 

And better, nobler far, 

Who sprang where battle fiercest bled, 

Between the living and the dead, 

And stay’d the waste of war! 

For him, whose virtues were declar’d 
By enemies his sword had spar’d, 

What time his arm humanely dar’d 
The reeling captive to sustain. 

And snatch the sinking from the main. 

The life, in fight half lost before, 

Was now to peril risk’d once more; 

Till, aiding in the great emprize, 

His comrades sunk before his eyes. 

This, this, may Fame’s sublimest song 
In everlasting note prolong! 

O glorious end! O death of pride! 

The victors for the vanquish’d died!* 

But be the shouts of triumph o’er; 

Strike the high warbling harp no more! 

And let the minstrel’s measure know 
No tones, but tones of martial wo! 

•The extraordinary exertions of the officers and crew of the “ Hornet ,* 1 after 
their victory oyer the “ Peacock,” for the safety and comfort of their prinonm. 
most be fresh in the minds of every American, and we trust, of every Britan. 
For obvious reasons we have not noticed our naval actions exactly in the aiders 
which they occurred; — and for reasons equally obvious, have avoided the intro- 
duction of any individual names, except of those departed commanders, to ’vfcom* 
alas! nothing but a name remains. 
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O’er the slow-undulating tide 
Let only mournful music glide. 

And but the solemn-sounding oar 
Awake the silence of the shore. 

Let Fancy to the tufted steep, 

For sad, sepulchral sights retire, 
Where wildly o'er the moaning deep 
The mermaids tear 
Their golden hair, 

And fling it on the funeral pyre 

Such sorrows, to the patriot dear, 

Befit a hero’s bloody bier; 

Such, Lawrence! to thy name be paid, 

All that can greet thy gallant shade. 

Oh thou, whose gen'rovs arm could sate 
Thy fellows from an early grave, 

What blessings had to him belong’d 
Who had a life like thine prolong'd? • 

Long on the sadden’d mmd shall stay 
The thought of that disastrous day, 

When, with thy few brave followers round, 
Thou dared'st dispute th’ unequal ground, 
Till sunk beneath thy mortal wound; 

Nor, then— in the recording line 
Ne'er be it said— to yield was thine: 

Till reeling sense and fainting life 
Withheld thee from the desp’rale strife; 
Ne'er was that bloody banner down, 

So lately starr’d with thy renown. 

Long as thy arm could wield a sword — 
Long as thy lips could breathe a word, 
Thy deeds, thy voice, this truth reveal'd— 
That Lawrence never knew to yield! , 
Nought but the final Enemy 
Who conquers all— has conquer'd thee! 

Yet still, the tributary verse 

Must flow lamenting round thy hearses 
vol. it. 4 a 
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For partial Heaven in thee combin'd 
The sternest with the softest mind. 
Seem'd that thou wert but lent, to show 
The rest of Ocean's race below 
How all the charities might blend. 

Of father, brother, husband, friend: 

Till perfecting the patriot plan, 

The warrior mellow'd in the man! 

But, hark! E'en now what tidings swell? 
Last, but not least, they speed to tell 
Where Burroughs the invader spoil'd, 
His arms, his arts, o’erpower’d and foil'd. 
But in the struggle fell! 

Then be it so! An end so grant* 

No sighs but sighs of Envy wait! 

What could a Ranutn. triumph more, 

Than pass'd his closing eye before? 

With falt’ring hand gpd besota gor'd, 
*Twas his to grasp a cdnq’rnr'a sword, 
Like gallant Wolfe, watt “ Satisfied," 

In that he conquer'd, ^nd he died i 

Ocean! when storms of conflict o'er, 
Shall desolate our coasts no more; 

Bqt that firm race of thine shall come 
To dignify a peaceful home— 

O grant that race to prove them, then, 
Better as well as braver men; 

Wise to forbear, in civil life, 

As bold to dare in hostile strife. 

For angel-eyes, that turn afar 
Abhorrent from the scenes of war, 

Have yet beheld, with tears of joy, 
Virtues which war could not destroy: 
That, in the hot and tempting hour 
Of mad Success and lawless Power, 
When Av'rice, Pride, Revenge, contend 
For mastery in the hwn*n*JUnd y 
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Coaid chain these furies to. their den. 

And make the victors more than men! 

Nor solely to the chieftain free 
This might of magnanimity* 

Round many an humbler head it glowed — 
Through many a humbler heart it flowed* 
Those who, whatever their leaders claim, 
Must fall, themselves* unknown to Fame: 
Theirs the toil without the praise— 

The conquest theirs— but not its bays. 

Then grant, great Ruler of the main! 
These virtues they may long retain; 

So shall thy waters ne’er be viewed 
Without a burst of gratitude. 

So, when War’s angry flame retires, 
And,/ling’ring, on thy bed expires; 

These, tried and purified, shall rise, 

And, phoenix-like, ascend the skies. 


MORTUARY. 

Departed this life, on the twelfth ultimo, in the fifty-third 
year of his age, John Clemevt Stocker, esquire, whose death 
is sincerely lamented by his relatives and friends, and will, 
doubtless, be regretted by the community at large: for, in every 
relation of social life, he was exemplarily affectionate and at- 
tentive; in every public appointment he was eminently feithfet 
qnd useful* He discharged, with unwearied assiduity, thq du- 
ties attached to an alderman of the city, a director of the Penn- 
sylvania bank, and Pennsylvania insurance company, and of a 
vestryman of the episcopal churches of Christ church, St* Pe- 
t*C% and St. James's. 

The high degree of merit resulting from his liberal and ex- 
tensive patronage of the pooiwhis firm, xealous, and undevla- 
tinj* ^patriotisms his unimpeached and incorruptible integrity, 
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long embalm his memory in the hearts of his surviving as- 
stes and fellow citizens. 

The friend who offers this record of his virtue has long been 
intimately acquainted with his character, and as long experien- 
ced his kindness. 

<* When such friends part, ’tis the sumror dies." 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY— FOR THE PORT FOLIO! . 

LIFE OF COMMODORE B AIRBRIDGE. * 

If Variety of 1 incident can render theUife of. an individual 
interesting to his country* the following biographical sketch 
of one of our most distinguished naval officers has every claim 
on the public curiosity > since there is no officer in the service 
whose career has been .marked by .so. strange and diversified & 
series of adventures and misfortunes. These have* however, 
terminated so gloriously for himself and the nation) that wc shall 
indulge ourselves and gratify our readers by copious details, 
with regard to an officer who has contributed so largely to exalt 
our naval reputation. 

William Bainbridgz* son of Dr, Absalom B&inbridge* m 
respectable physician of Princeton, Newjersey* was born at that 
place on the seventh of May* 1774. While yet a child his parents 
removed to Newyork* and he was left under the care of hip 
grandfather* John Taylor* esquire* of Monmouth county, where 
he received his education* which, as he was originally destined 
to mercantile pursuits* was confined to the ordinary branches of 
English instruction* and the rudiments of the French language, 
VOL. II. 4 c 
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At sixteen he was placed in a coup ting-house at Newyork, but 
was soon removed by his grandfather to Philadelphia! and placed 
as an apprentice to the sea-service in the employ of messrs. Mil- 
ler and Murray) merchants, whom he was to serve for a certais 
time without indentures and free of expense. In their employ 
he made many voyages and soon rose to command. At eighteen 
years of age, whUe mate of the ship Hope, on her way to Hoi* 
land, the crew, taking advantage of a violent gale of wind, rose 
upon the officers, seized the captain, and had nearly succeeded is 
throwing him overboard, when young Bainbridge, hearing the 
alarm, ran on deck with an old pistol without a lock, and being 
assisted by an apprentice boy and an Irish sailor, who was at- 
tached to him from being an old shipmate, rescued the captain, 
seized the ringleaders, and quelled the mutiny. So satisfied wefe 
his employers with this as well as his general conduct, that 
before his term of service had expired, he received the com- 
mand pf a ship in the Dutch trade when only nineteen years 
Of age. From this time, 1793, till the year 1798 , he commanded 
merchant ships in the trade from Philadelphia to Europe. In 
one of these voyages, in the year 1796, on his way from Bour- 
deaux to St. Thomas, in the small ship Hope, with four small 
carriage guns and nine men, he had an engagement with a Bri- 
tish schooner of eight guns and thirty -five men, commanded by 
a sailing master in the navy, and after a smart action compel- 
led her to strike her colours. As, however, the two countries 
were at peace, and he of course was acting only on the defen- 
sive, he could not take possession of her; but sent her off con- 
temptuously to ihake a report of her action. The Hope lost no 
men, but the enemy had many killed and wounded. 

In the month of July, 1798, while preparing to sail for Spain, 
he received, unexpectedly and without any application on his 
part, an offer of the command of the United States 9 schooner Re- 
taliation, of fourteen guns, to he employed against France, be- 
tween which power and the United States hostilities had recently 
commenced. He accepted the appointment, t»n condition that 
he should have a commission as lieutenant and commander in the 
navy, and be placed first of that grade on the list of promotion. 
Having received this, he sailed in the Retaliation, and att* 
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cruising during the summer along the coast of the United States, 
accompanied the squadron, under commodore Murray, on a cruise 
in the West Indies. While cruising to the windward of Guade- 
loupe, the Retaliation was captured, in the month of November, 
tty two French frigates and a lugger, and taken into that island, 
where she remained three months. On board the frigate which 
captured her was general Desiourneaux, on his way to Gua- 
deloupe, to supersede Victor Hughes in the command of the 
island. This officer desirous, as it would appear from his 
conduct of seeming to be the friend of the United States, and 
from political motives, to sooth the irritation of the American 
people at the outrages of the French government, proposed to 
lieutenant Bainbridge to resume the command of his vessel and 
return to the United States. This offer was accompanied by 
assurance of the respect and regard in which he held the Ame- 
rican people. His conduct, however, rendered these plausible 
appearances but too suspicious. Whilst affecting an ostentatious 
generosity in giving up the Retaliation, other American ships, of 
far more value, were retained, and his assurances of respect were 
contradicted by the harsh and rigorous treatment of many Ame- 
ricans whom he refused to regard as prisoners, but who were 
confined and treated with as much severity as criminals. Per- 
ceiving the scheme which was laid for him, lieutenant Baiii- 
ttridge replied, that he knew of no other light in which he could 
he regarded, than either as a prisoner or as entirely free — that 
if general Desfoumeaux returned him his ahip and his commis- 
sion, that commission required him to cruise against the com- 
merce of France, an injunction which he dared not disobey. On 
the other band, if he were a prisoner, the proper course would 
he* to make his ship a cartel and send her home in that way. He 
remonstrated at the same time with great firmness against the 
treatment which his countrymen were daily receiving. General 
Desfourneaux insisted on his resuming his command, threaten- 
ed him with imprisonment if he refused, and declared, that if, 
on receiving the Retaliation he should cruise against the French, 
every American would be put to the sword. Lieutenant Bain- 
bridge replied, that no threats should induce him to act unwor- 
thy of his character as an American officer; till at last, finding 
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that he was not to be won over into this plan of dissembled friend- 
ship, general Desfourneaux gave him a declaration, that he had 
been obliged by force to resume the command of his vessel, with 
her crew reduced to forty men; and with this justification for his 
government, lieutenant Bainbridge sailed, in company with two 
flags of truce, for the United States. 

He reached home in. February, 1799, and his exchange being 
soon effected, he received a commission of master commandant, 
and sailed in .the brig Norfolk, of eighteen guns, on a second 
cruise to the West Indies. Here he remained, convoying the 
trade of the United States, for some months, during which time 
he captured a French privateer, ran ashore another of sixteen 
guns, destroyed a number of barges, besides taking several of the 
enemy’s merchant vessels. On his return to the United States 
In August of the same year, he found that during his absence, 
contrary to the assurances he had received, as well as to the tenor 
of his commissions (both of which were higher than' that of any 
lieutenant) that five lieutenants had been promoted over him to 
the rank of captain. As his conduct had uniformly received the 
approbation of the government, and as none t>f those who were 
promoted had had any opportunity of distinguishing themselves 
particularly, he remonstrated wf course against such a violation 
of his rights. He received, however, no other satisfaction than 
a promise that no such appointment should take place for the 
future. Were it not for this irregularity he would now have 
ranked as second captain in the navy. Although mortified and 
disappointed, his attachment to the service induced him still to 
remain in it; and he again sailed with a squadron of four brigs 
and a ship, destined to protect the trade of the United .States to 
Cuba— a service which he performed so much to the satisfaction 
of all who were interested in it, that on his leaving the station in 
April, 1800, an address was presented to him from the American 
merchants and others concerned in the United States’ trade, ex- 
pressive of their regret at his approaching absence, and their 
testimony “of the vigilance, perseverance, and urbanity which 
had marked his conduct during his arduous command on this sta- 
tion,” and the “ essential services which he had rendered to hi* 
country.” 
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When he returned to the United States he received a captain's 
commission, and was appointed to the command of the frigate 
George Washington, in which he shortly afterwards sailed for 
Algiers, with the presents which the United Statfcs were by treaty 
bound to make to that regency. He arrived in safety at Algiers 
on the seventeenth September, 1800, and proceeded to land the 
presents, which were well received, and every attention paid to 
captain Bainbridge, to whom the dey presented an elegant Turk- 
ish sword. In a few days, however, these friendly appearances 
vanished, and the dey made a most unexpected and ^ttraordi- 
nary demand, that the George Washington shouhrcarry his 
ambassador with presents to the grand seignior at Constanti- 
nople. This demand was made under pretence of one of the 
stipulations in our treaty with Algiers, by which it is declared 
that, “ should tl.e dey want to freight any American vessel that 
may be in the .regency or Turkey, said vessel not being engaged, 
ill consequence of the friendship subsisting between the two na- 
tions, he expects to have the preference given him, on his pay- 
ing the same freight offered by any other nation.” Against this 
requisition captain Bainbridge and the American consul, Mr. 
0 4 Bricn, remonstrated warmly and strenuously. It was evident, 
they said, that this stipulation eould apply only to merchant 
ships* not to national vessels, charged by their Own government 
with specific employments;— that captain Bainbridge had recei* 
red positive instructions for his voyage, from which he d^red not 
and would not deviate, and that there were other ships in the har- 
bour which would answer the purpose equally well. The dey, how* 
ever, persisted in his demand: and left captain Bainbridge only a 
choice of great difficulties and embarrassments. On the one hand* 
an ambassador, with a retinue of two hundred Turks as passen- 
gers* and presents to the amount of five or six hundred thousand 
dollars, were to be forced on board the frigate and carried to Con- 
stantinople at the entire risk of the United States. If in the new 
and dangerous navigation to that place accidents happened to 
the dey’s property, the United States would be held responsible 
to indemnify him; if any cruisers of the Portuguese, Neapoli- 
tans* or other powers at war with Algiers, should meet the 
Gteorge Washington and capture her, still the United States 
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Would be bound to reimburse the loss; and the Amencsn ves- 
sels in the Mediterranean would be instantly seised by the 
Algerines as a security for it. Should he be more fortunate 
and beat off thfese enemies, they might consider this cover 
of Algerine property as a violation of neutrality, and think 
themselves justified in retaliating on the defenceless com- 
merce of the United States in the Mediterranean. Besides 
which, he would deviate from bis orders by undertaking, for 
six months, a voyage not sanctioned by his government. On 
the other hand, a refusal to comply would occasion the de- 
tention of the frigate, which was now in the power of the dey, 
and be followed by an immediate declaration of war against 
the United States, for this alledged breach of the treaty, and a 
seizure of all American vessels in the Mediterranean. In this 
situation, captain Bainbridge opposed the dey as long and as vi- 
gorously as possible. The dey promised that if a Swedish bi- 
gate, which was then expected, arrived, he would take her is 
place of the George Washington. But she did not come. ABri- 
tish twenty-four gun ship arrived and offered to carry the presents. 
This, however, the dey refused, because he would not be under 
obligations to England; and at last, exasperated by opposition, 
he sent for captain Bainbridge and the consul, and peremptorily 
demanded that the frigate should go to Constantinople, threaten- 
ing, in case of refusal, to make slaves of all the Americans in 
Algiers* to detain the frigate, and send out his cruisers against 
the defenceless trade of the United States* The liberty of hit 
countrymen, and the safety of the American commerce, decided 
captain Bainbridge at Jast to smother his indignation at this un- 
pleasant and humiliating service, and he consented to receive the 
Algerine ambassador. 

Another difference arose about the flag: captain Bainbridge 
declared that the frigate should carry her own colours; but the 
dey insisted that the flag of Algiers should be worn during the 
voyage. It was vain to resist, however mortifying to obey. 

They sailed from Algiers on the nineteenth of October. The 
winds were unfavourable, the weather bad, and the society of the 
Turks not calculated to console the officers for these inconve- 
niences; but they submitted with as good a grace as possible* 
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a humiliation which they deemed necessary for their country's 
service. The frigate anchored at the lower end of Constantinople 
in twenty-three days from her departure, and the next morning, 
the twelfth of November, the American flag was hoisted at the 
roizen, the Algerine at the main. Soon afterwards three officers, 
in succession, were sent on board by the grand seignior, to in* 
quire what ship that was, and what colours she had hoisted. They 
were told it was an American frigate and m American flag.— 
They said they did not know any such cornrar. Captain Bain* 
bridge then explained that America was th^^ew World— by 
which name they had some idea of the country. After these in* 
quiries the frigate came into the harbour, saluted the grand seig- 
nior’s palace with twenty-one guns, and proceeded to unload the 
Algerine cargo. The ambassador was not permitted to have 
his audience before the arrival of the capudan pacha, or high ad- 
miral, from Egypt, and it was necessary for the frigate to wait 
the result. Captain Bainbridge endeavoured to employ the in- 
terval in giving to the T urkish government a favourable impres- 
sion of a country, of which his ship and crew were the only spe- 
cimens they had ever an opportunity of seeing. At this time an 
embassy to Constantinople was projected, and William L. Smith, 
esquire, then minister of the United States in Portugal was de- 
signated as our ambassador. It was therefore desirable that his 
arrival should be preceded by as advantageous an opinion as pos- 
sible of his country. How well captain Bainbridge succeeded in 
making these .impressions- we may learn from the unsuspicious 
testimony of a distinguished traveller, Mr. Clarke, who was then 
at Constantinople, and with whom captain Bainbridge contracted 
a friendly intimacy.* 

• “The arrival of an American frigate,” says Mr. Clarke, “for the first 
time, at Constantinople, caused considerable sensation, not only among the 
Turks, but also throughout the whole diplomatic corps stationed in Pera. 
This ship, commanded by captain Biinbndge l came from Algiers, with a let- 
ter and presents from the dey to the sultan and capudan pacha. The presents 
consisted of tigers and other animals, sent with a view to conciliate the Turk- 
ish government, whom the dey had offended. When she came to an anchor, 
and a message went to the porte that an American frigate was in the harbour, 
the Turks were altogether unable to comprehend where the country was si- 
whose flag they had to salute. A great deal of time was therefore lost 
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On the arrival of the capudan pacha, the unfortunate Algerine 
ambassador was denied an audience, and both his letters and pre* 
sents refused, on account of the many depredations commuted 
by Algiers on the commerce, of Austria and other nations friend- 
ly to the porte, and also for having made peace with France with- 
out consulting the grand seignior. The ambassador and his 
suite were not suffered to leave their houses, the deyjof Algiers 
was ordered to decide war against France, and sixty days allow- 
ed to receive in Gplltantinople the account of his compliance, 
on pain of iramefflfte war. 

Captain Bainbridge was, howeyer, received by tbe capudan 
pacha with distinguished politeness. He took the frigate under 
his immediate protection; requested captain Bainbridge to haul 

in rattling this important point, and in considering how to receive thg stran- 
ger. In the meantime, we went on board to visit the captain; and were sit- 
ting with him in his cabin, when a messenger came from the Turkish govern- 
ment to ask whether America was not otherwise called the New World; and, 
being answered in the affirmative, assured the daptain that he was welcome, 
and would be treated with the utmost cordiality and respect. The messengers 
from the dey were then ordered on board the capudan pacha's ship; who, re- 
ceiving the letter from their sovereign with great rage, first spat, and then 
stamped upon it; telling them to go back to their master, and inform him, 
that he would be served after the same manner, whenever the Turkish admi- 
ral met him. Captain Bainbridge was, however, received with every mark of 
attention, and rewarded with magnificent presents.* The fine order of hi* 
ship, and the healthy state of her crew, became topics of general conversa- 
tion ii> Pera; and the different ministers strove who should receive him® 
their palaces. We accompanied him in his long-boat to the Black Sea, as he 
was desirous of hoisting there, for the first time, the American flag; and, 
upon his return, were amused by a very singular entertainment at his t able 
during dinner. Upon the four corners were as many decanters, containing 
fresh water from as many quarters of the globe. The natives of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, sat down together to the same 'table, and were regaled 
with flesh, fruit, bread, and other viands; whiles of* every article, a sample 
from each quarter of the globe was presented at the same time. The mem* 
of accomplishing this are easily explained, by his having touched at Algktt, 
in his passage from America, and being at anchor so near the shore* both of 
Europe and Asia.” 

* This is incorrectly stated. The only presents received were a stuff! s»d 
a fur cloak, which together were worth about four hundred dollars. 
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down the Algerine flag and carry the American; and being fond 
of shipbuilding and naval affairs, conceived, from the seaman* 
like conduct of the officers and the state of, the frigate, a high 
idea of our marine character. These attentions were peculiarly 
grateful, as this officer was related by marriage to the grand 
seignior, and supposed to possess great influence in public af- 
fairs. He afterwards addressed a friendly letter to Mr. Smith, 
tkeexpected ambassador, and the two countries might have form- 
ed a commercial treaty under very favourable auspices; but the 
mission to Constantinople was, afterwards discountenanced by our 
government. The different diplomatic characters at Constantino- 
ple paid to captain Bainbridge very marked civilities — more par- 
ticularly lord Elgin, the British, and baron de Hubsch, the Da- 
nish ambassador. Every thing being at length arranged, the 
George Washington sailed from Constantinople in the month of 
December, carrying the Turkish ambassador’s secretary back to 
Algiers, with an account of the unfortunate result of his embassy. 

This voyage to Constantinople, though irksome to the offi- 
cers, was ultimately tlfe means of acquiring much honour to the 
United States, and might have been rendered highly serviceable: 
Fortunately for us, the George Washington arrived suddenly 
before Constantinople, which no Christian vessel was permitted 
to do— the laws of the porte requiring that all foreign vessels 
should wait one hundred and twenty miles below the city, in 
order to obtain leave to come, up; and as the American flag 
and nation were then unknown, and the ministers of foreign 
powers would of course have been unwilling to see a young ad* 
venturous people admitted to share the advantages of a trade, 
which they were enjoying exclusively, the probability is that the 
frigate never would have reached Constantinople. Arriving, 
however, as she did, a fine ship, with an excellent cretf in the 
best discipline, she gave the Turks & high idea of the naval 
character of the United States— a character which they have 
since seen us sustain with so much glory in the war with Tri- 
poli. After landing some Turks at Malta, as a favour to the ca- 
pudan pacha, captain Bainbridge arrived off Algiers on the twen- 
ty-first of January. Warned by his past misfortune, he did not 
venture his frigate within reach of the fort, but sent the ambassa- 
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dor’s secretary on shore in a boat, although the day desired tot 
he would come into port to discharge some guns belonging to 
Algiers, which he had taken in there- as ballast for thevoy^e 
to Constantinople. The dey, however, insisted, and captain 
Bainbridge, fearful of the consequences to the unprotected com- 
merce of the United States, again ventured within the day’s 
power, delivered the eld guns, and took other ballast The 
tyrant was now so effectually humbled by the orders of the 
grand seignior, that he instantly released four hundred prison- 
ers,. who had beeh taken with British and Austrian passports, and 
declared war against France. Finding too that captain Baia- 
bridge was on friendly terms with the capudan pacha, his mena- 
ces softened into great mildness. After having been thus instru- 
mental in the release of so many prisoners, eaptain Bainbridge 
was now enabled to serve the interests of humanity in another 
bray. On the declaration of war with France, the cbneul and all 
the French subjects, then in Algiers, were ordered to leave the 
country in forty-eight hours, and as their longer stay would base 
exposed them to captivity, they were all taken on board tbe 
George Washington. 

He sailed from Algiers about the last of January, and after land- 
ing the F rench passengers at Alican t, arrived at Philadelphia in to 
month of April, 1801, and received the marked approbation of the 
government for his conduct during this long, unpleasant, and defi* 
cate service. Before his return, the cessation of ^hostilities with 
France had caused a reduction of the navy, and there were re- 
tained only nine captains, of whom ho had the satisfaction of 
finding himself one. In the following June he received the com- 
mand of the frigate Essex. About this time the regency of Tri- 
poli, emboldened by the success of the Algerines, commenced 
hostilities against the United States; to oppose which a squadrfe 
of frigates, among which was the Essex, was sent to tbcrMcdh 
terranean. Here he continued for thirteen or fourteen months, 
engaged in convoying American ships and other neutrals in tbe 
Mediterranean, and cruising against the Tripolitan ships of war, 
with none of which, however, he had the good- fortune tocngtge* 
He returned to Newyork in July, 1802, and remained on sbere 
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for about nine months, engaged in superintending the building 
of the United States* brigs Syren and Vixen. 

Iu May, 1803, he was appointed to command the Philadel- 
phia, a frigate built by the merchants of Philadelphia, and pre- 
sented to the government ef the United States. He sailed in 
her from the port of Philadelphia, in July, 1803, for the Medi- 
terranean, to join the squadron then under commodore Preble. 
On reaching Gibraltar, be heard of two Tripolitan cruisers off 
Cape de Gatt, and immediately shaped his course after ihem. 
On the twenty-sixth of August he discovered a ship with a brig 
in company, both under a foresail only. As it was night, the 
wind blowing very fresh, and the ship’s guns housed, it was not 
till the Philadelphia bailed her. that she proved to be, a vessel of 
War from the coast of Barbary. On ordering her boat on board 
with, the ship’s, passports, she was found to be the Mirboha, a 
cruiser of twenty-two guns and one hundred and ten men, 
from Morocco, and by concealing from the Moorish officer who 
came on board the nation to which the Essex belonged, he was 
led to mention that the brig was an American going to Spain, 
whom they had boarded but not detained. The low sail under 
which the brig was, however, exciting some suspicion, captain 
Cambridge sent his first lieutenant to examine if the ship had 
any American prisoners; but be was prevented by the captain of 
the ship. A boat well manned and armed was sent to enforce* 
compliance, and they found j>n board the American captain of 
the brig,, who, with his crew, were all confined below, the brig 
having been captured by the Moorish cruiser nine days before. 
After thiB act of hostility, captain Bainbridge had no hesitation in 
making prize of the ship, which was immediately manned from 
the Philadelphia, and the two ships proceeded to cruise for the 
brig, which had made off during this examination. It was not 
ttll after a march among a fleet of vessels, all the next day, that 
she was discovered, pursued and taken, and both vessels carried 
into Gibraltar. 

On board the Mirboha were found cruising orders from the 
governor of Tangiers, which proved the hostile dispositions of 
this emperor qf Morocco, who was about letting loose his forces 
against the American commerce. The capture ef one of hb 
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finest ships, at the very commencement of this scheme, conva- 
eed him of the folly of it, and afforded commodore Preble, on 
his arrival at Gibraltar, the means of bringing the emperor tea 
speedy and permanent peace with the United States. 

While he was detained by this negociation, captain Bain* 
bridge, in company with the Vixen, captain Smith, had pro- 
ceeded to blockade the harbour of Tripoli. Here he soon re- 
ceived information that a Tripolitan cruiser had escaped from 
the port, and he despatched the Vixen to cruise off Cape Bon in 
quest of her. After her departure the Philadelphia was driven 
from her cruising ground for several 'days, by the prevalence of 
strong westerly gales; but the wind having changed to the out- 
ward, she was returning to her station when, on the thirty-fine 
of October, not many leagues to the east of the town, at abort 
nine o’clock in the morning, a strange ship was seen in short, to 
which chase was immediately given. The chase kept as doseia 
shore as she dared and ran for the harbour of Tripoli. The Phi- 
ladelphia continued to chase along the land, not venturing into 
sho&ler water than seven fathoms, and keeping up a constant fire; 
but finding she could not cut the chase off from the harbour, gave 
up the pursuit and haled her wind to the northward, which was 
directly off from the land; when, about half after eleven o’clock, 
as she was going at the rate of six dr seven knots, she ran upas 
rocks about four miles and a half from the town. These rocks 
are a continuation of a reef which directly opposite the town ait 
above water, and extend a long distance to the eastward. They 
were not laid down in any charts on beard, nor bad they been 
discovered by our public ships, which bad before cruised on this 
coast; nor, although three leads were kept heaving, were they 
perceived till she struck. Great exertions were instantly ibade 
to float the ship. A part of the guns were thrown overboard; 
She anchors cut away from the bows; the water started; the fore- 
mast cut away; but all to no purpose. As soon as she had ground- 
ed the gun-boats came out to attack her. They took a position 
on her quarters; but her stern-chasers compelled them to change 
their station; and while the ship continued upright, with the few 
guns that could be brought to bear, she could keep the enemy •* 
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a distance; but she soon lay over so mucl> on' one side, that she 
could not use her gun** At length, after sustaining the enemy’s 
fire for between five and six hours, and seeing no chance of get- 
ting the ship off, a council of war was called of all the officers, who 
gaye a unanimous opinion, that as it was impossible to defend 
themselves, or to annoy the enemy, any further show of resist- 
ance would only expose the lives of the crew, and that the pain- 
ful alternative of surrendering was all that remained for them. 
The magazine was therefore drowned; the arms and every arti- 
cle of value thrown overboard; the ship scuttled; the pumps 
choked*, and the colours were then hauled down at five o’clock. 
One' of the boats was sent to* acquaint the enemy that the 
ship would make no further resistance. 44 On approaching the 
enemy,” says one of the officers employed on this occasion, 
u we were hailed by almost every one, and each ordered us 
alongside of his boat. One, however, fired a shot, which struck 
near us, and presuming him to be the commodore, we rowed 
towards him,' when one of the near gun-boats, perceiving we 
were not coming to him, manned his boat and came after us. 
There were about fifteen men in this boat, all armed with pistols, 
with sabres, and a long musket suspended over their backs. They 
were a ferocious and savage set. They sprang into our boat, and 
immediately two seized lieutenant Porter, and two others seized 
me. My coat was soon off, my vest unbuttoned, and my cravat 
tom from my neck. I thought, for my own part, I should not 
have time to count my beads; but we soon perceived that their 
violence was only with the view of getting from us whatever. mo- 
ney or valuables we might have concealed about our persons. 
We now proceeded towards the shore, the gun-boat men conti- 
nuing in our boat. It was just dark when we approached the 
beach, which was covered with people, armed and shouting most 
hideously, and landed amid the shouts of the populace, by whom 
we were pushed about rudely. We were conducted to the gate of 
the pacha’s castle, followed by the crowd. Here we were detained 
some minutes, his majesty not being ready to receive us. We 
were,' however, at length ushered into his presence. We now 
ffilt ourselves safe. The pacha was seated in state, with his mi- 
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Bisters end principal officers about him, and surrounded by t 
numerous guard. We were desired to be seated, while the best*! 
erew stood at some distance back. A variety of questions were 
put to us; how many men were in the Philadelphia? how many 
guns had shed were any of the guns of brass? bow much powder 
was there? was there any money in the ship? where was com 
modore Morris? where was the schooner Enterprise? fee. Three 
glasses of sherbert were brought, one for each of u% of whiek 
we drank." 

The same scene of plunder was renewed when the TripoKms 
came on board. They took from captain Bainbridge his watch, 
and epaulets, and the enurat from his neck; but with much strap 
fling and difficulty he saved the miniature of his wife. Whci 
he was brought into the castle, the same set of q uestion s wssrw 
posted by the pacha, who observed, among other things, .that the 
fortune of war had placed captain Bainbridge in his present dm 
ation. They were then sent to another apartment, where a supper 
was provided for the officers; after which they were brought is i 
body before the pacha, who gratified himself by taking a view of 
them collectively. The complacency with which he surveyed 
them, his cheerful and animated countenance, sufficiently ds» 
noted his satisfaction at seeing them. ‘ His reception of then, 
however, made favourable impressions of bis character. He 
presented them to his minister of foreign affairs, Sidi Mule 
med Dghies, who was to have charge of them, and who, the 
bashaw observed, would take good care of them. This indeed 
they found to be strictly true; for they were now eondirtted 
to the house of the late American consul, and although it wai 
by this time one o’clock in the morning, the minister sent hr 
the Danish consul, Mr. Nissen, whom he introduced to captan 
Bainbridge as his particular friend, and one who would ran* 
der the officers every service in his power. This estimable atf 
immediately brought refreshments, and all the bedding which he 
could collect at that hour; and about two o'clock the officers kf 
down to sleep as well as their new and terrible misfortune wooM 
permit them. The next day, the minister of foreign affairs re- 
quested captain Bainbridge and his officers to give their psralfc 
in order that he might, in turn, pledge his word to the packs far 
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their safety. This was complied with. The officers also presented 
an unanimous address to the captain, in which they stated their 
belief that the charts and soundings justified as near an approach 
to the shore as they had made; and declaring, that on this as on 
every other occasion, his conduct had always been correct and 
honourable. Soothed by this proof of confidence and attachment, 
oaptain Baiabridge endeavoured to render the situation of his offi- 
cers and crew as comfortable as possible. The consular house was 
commodious, and although net large enough for the accommo- 
dation of so many persons, #as at least airy, and the atmosphere 
they breathed was pure. About a fortnight after this, however, 
the pacha’s minister acquainted captain Bainbridge that letters 
had been received from the Tripolitans who had been taken by 
captain Rodgers, in the John Adams, complaining of being ill- 
treated by him, and captain Bainbridge was requested to sign an* 
order upeiv commodore Preble to give up these Tripolitan pri- 
soners, with a declaration, that if he refused, the ill-treatment 
shown to the Tripolitan prisoners should be retaliated upon the of- 
ficers of the Philadelphia. Capt. Bainbridge peremptorily refused 
to sign this order, and accordingly, by way of punishment, they 
were conducted by the slave-driver to the prison, where the crew 
w ere confined at work. Here they remained one day, when the Tri- 
politan government, finding captain Bainbridge’s firmness not to 
be shaken, they were recbnducted in the evening to the consular 
house, and an apology received from the minister for the indig- 
nity they had suffered. Here they continued, and were permitted 
occasionally to walk out to the country in smaH parties, accom- 
panied by a guard. 

' On the sixteenth of February, 1*04, the Philadelphia was 
burnt by Decatur. This mortified the pacha exceedingly; though 
he affieoied to consider it as the fortune of war. Some of the 
bodies of persons who were known to have been on hoard 
the Philadelphia, floated ashore, from which the pacha pre- 
tended to believe that Decatur, after getting clear of the har- 
bour, had, in cold blood, killed the prisoners. This was the 
pretext for increasing the severity of their confinement. Ac- 
cordingly they were removed to apartments in the pacha’s 
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castle, exceedingly email, and bat ill adapted to accommodate 
so many. They were without windows, and all ttaa light, as 
well as fresh air, was admitted through a. small opening at 
the top, grated over with iron railing. The door waaconstandy 
bolted and watched by a strong guard, as was also the top of 
the prison. The atmosphere they breathed, while thus closely 
confined, soon became unhealthy, and captain Bambridge re- 
peatedly represented to the minister, that they could not'exist 
so crowded together and -with such confined air.* After- much 
delay, and when the warm weather %ame on, and they were all 
getting sick, these accommodations were enlarged by the addi- 
tion of other rooms. Still they were much crowded, and they 
could not have sustained such confinement, but that the djnlt 
of Tripoli is the mildest and most delightful in the world. Whit 
in this confinement they were sometimes, when none of the Ame- 
rican cruisers were off, permitted to walk up# the country; but 
there was one period of nearly eight months, .that they were not 
allowed this indulgence, and these eight months included one 
whole summer, a season when the weather was warm, and con- 
sequently they most needed exercise and fresh air. They conti- 
nued in this confinefheitt Until the peace of June, 1*805. 

The conduct of the pacha and his officers was, however, hr 
more mild than they had been led to anticipate, and even tins 
rigorous confinement was imposed, not so much with a view 
to make them suffer, as because the pacha thought it .the only 
mode by which he could secure them. He was very apprehensive 
on this point. The Danish consul endeavoured to explain to the 
Tripolitan government the nature of a parole among Europeans, 
and assured the government that by getting them to pledge their 
honour, they would make no attempt to escape, and should be 
more safe than by all hb guards, his bolts, and Ids bars; drat this 
the pacha could not understand, and he could not be made to 
believe that any prisoner who had the chance to escape, would be 
deterred from doing so merely because he had passed hb word. 
It was once debated in the divan, whether it would not be advi- 
sable to put the officers to hard labour, under the idea that com- 
modore Preble, as soon as he heard of it, would, on their account, 
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be raore solicitous for peace. But it was justly concluded that 
*t would have a contrary tendency; tbgt it would irritate and ex- 
asperate their country toes, and induce a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the War. . The project was therefore abandoned. 

When the hews was received that - general Eaton had taken 
Berne, and in conjunction with the dethroned pacha* was ad- 
vancing towards Tripoli, Eaton’s force was greatly exaggera- 
ted, and the pacha became alarmed*. He sent word to captain 
Bainbridge, that heretofore he considered * the war as one of 
interest only; that the United States prosecuted it in order to 
get away their countrymen for as small a sum of money as pos- 
sible, and that he continued it to get as much as possible for his 
prisoners; but. that now the Americans had made common cause 
with hi* exiled brother, and that consequently, he must succeed 
Against Eaton or lose his kingdom; that he had the means of in- 
juring the feelings of the American people in a most delicate 
point (meaning, by putting the prisoners to death) and that in a 
case of extremity he should enforce these means. The pacha 
thought to alarm captain Bainbridge, and induce him to write to 
the commodore or to Eaton, Captain Bainbridge, however, re- 
plied, that he and bis officers were in the power of the pacha* 
and that he might do with them as he pleased; that the United 
States had many officers and seamen, and that consequently 
they should be no loss to their country. This spirited reply sa- 
ved him from any more such messages. It is impossible to say 
whether the pacha would or would not have gone to this extre- 
mity. He is-a man of strong passions, and ambitious; and had he 
been driven front his kingdom, he might have been urged to 
this violence; as it cannot be supposed that he should entertain 
the same sentiments of abhorrence at the atrocity of sacrificing 
his prisoners, as would be felt by an European. A place in the 
interior had certainly been fixed on as a place of security for 
them, in case it became necessary to remove them from the ca- 
pital. - 

While thus confined, without exercise or change of scene, 
their time, it may be easily imagined, passed heavily. But their 
youth and the hardy frame of mind, created by their profession, 
were qualified to resist for a long time the depressing effects of 
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misfortune. After the short interval of unavailing regret had 
passed, they collected their .spirits and resources, and codes- 
voured to derive amusement and occupation from every quarter. 

When they were taken they lost all their clothes* The officers 
•f the Vixen, as soon as they heartl of this circumstance, sect 
a part Of their clothes, which came very seasonably. Soon after* 
some of thOir own was brought to the prison for sale, and each 
officer, having thus an opportunity of purchasing some of Us 
former wardrobe, they had a sufficient supply# Some of their 
hooks were also taken to them to be sold, ’and were puichued 
from the Tripolitans, to whom they drere entirely useless, at s 
price generally much below their value* 

These furnished the means of constant employment, as thdt 
officers were enabled to pursue the studies to which they woe 
attached, and the prison became a sort of academy, in which Me 
vigation, the French language, and other instructive studies weft 
cultivated. Occasionally too they found some relief again* 
ennui in theatrical performances. Among the books purcha- 
sed was an odd volume of plays, containing the Cottle Spectra, 
the Heirat Law, the Stranger, and Secrets Worth knowing. 
These were successively get up and performed: This resource 
was husbanded very carefully. Thus they were! busily occupied 
for some time in preparing the scenery, then the dresses, then a 
rehearsing, and finally, after - great exertions for three or foor 
Weeks, the theatre was opened. The scenery. was painted a 
such colours as could be procured; the gayer dresses of the ladies 
were formed of sheets, while black silk handkerchiefs sewed to- 
gather furnished suits of wo; arid leaves and paper completed the 
materials of the 'female toilet* After this, criticisms upoo the 
performance and dresses of the several actors and actresses kept 
thom alive, and sometimes cheerful for a fortnight; and new again 
they began to prepare for another play. 

Another great resource was, that sometimes they received 
letters from their friends in America* This indeed was rs»f 
but it always had a most lively and permanent effect upon them 
Their greatest comfort, however, certainly was that they were 
aU kept together* Had they been separated, and deprived d 
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the support of each other’* society, they could net hare survived 
m long a. captivity* 

Among their comforts too we should not omit the active and 
friendly humanity of Mr. Nissen, the Danish consul-— a gentleman 
whose generous, manly, and honourable conduct should be con* 
nected with every creation of the Tripolitan war. Whije the other 
agents of fore igneoun tries, the French, English, and Spanish con* 
euls, kept aloof from some pal try considerauoaof timidity, or com- 
mercial jealousy, or wrote to the captives a cold and formal and 
complimentary and unmeaning offer of service, Mr. Nissen came 
forward at once, and from the first to the l^st hour of their cap- 
tivity was a constant, unremitting, anxious, and affectionate 
friend. Money, clothes, books, every thing which could contri- 
bute to render the situation of the captives less irksome, was 
lavished by the friendly $eal of Mr. Nissen. .When the period 
of their Captivity was about expiring, they addressed to that es- 
timable man a letter of thanks for his disinterested friendship; 
and as soon as they were released, .presented to him an urn, as a 
lasting monument of his benevolence and their, gratitude. 

Besides ether modes of occupying their time, their minds 
wore frequently excited by hopes and efforts to escape. An at- 
tempt was made in. the latter end of April, 1804, tQ undermine 
the castle end escape under the walk They commenced dig- 
ging in the room of the warrant officers; but after working for 
four days they reached, .at the depth of twenty-five feet, a loose 
sand and water, and found that the foundation of the castle was 
built upon made ground of so loose a texture, that it was im- 
practicable to undermine it horizontally the requisite distance, 
which was one hundred and fifty yards, without boards to prop 
it and prevent its foiling in; and as they had none of these they 
were obliged to look to some other means of escape* In the 
following May they adopted another scheme. One of the inner 
walls of the prison communicated with a subterraneous passage, 
which they hqped would lead to the outward wall of the castle, 
and by perforating this they expected to find a passage into the 
town. Accordingly they began to take out one by one the stones 
of this wall, which were carefully replaced to avoid suspicion. 
For this labour they had nothing but their case-knives, a dull 
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axe, and an iron bolt; but they ht last got into a king, dark, sab* 
terraneous passage, which they followed for some time, till their 
progress was stopped by another wall. This they perforated; 
but, to their surprise 4nd mortification, found a space of mafe 
earth, or terrace, on which the top of the castle rested. They 
were not, however, disheartened, but begat* to excavate a space 
large enough for a man to crawl in upon bis hands andknee*, 
carefully removing the earth to a distance, anti scattering it 
through the subterranean passage; but they had not made much 
progress, before the movements of the soldiers and the great 
weight on the top of the terrace made it cave in, and destroyed 
the whole enterprise; Fortunately the suspicions of the guard 
were not excited, and the* plan remained undiscovered. 

Another and more bold attempt bad no better success. It vis 
intended to reach* by a difficult and dangerous way, to the win- 
dow at the top of the prison, ^hroUgh which they were to goto* 
the terrace, and taking advantage of some mpment whoa die 
guards were asleep or inattentive, crbss the terrace, a db- 
tance of fifty or sixty yards, to the parapet of the wall. In one 
of the embrasures of this they were to make fast a rope, fermsd 
of all the sheets tied together, and descend a height of musty 
feet to the beach. The first who got down were to swim to* 
Spanish vessel about half a mile off, cut her boat adrift and bring 
it ashore, and the whole party were then to embark and endea- 
vour to gain the American squadron. This plkn was confined 
to captain Bainbridge and a few of the original projectors of it 
On the eve of its execution, captain Bainbridge wrote to the 
Tripolitan minister to inform him, that as no regard had been 
paid to their parole, he deemed himself justified, in. attempting 
to regain his liberty, and recommending the officers who should 
be left behind to his particular care and attention. To those of- 
ficers themselves he addressed a note, stating, that as aH corid 
not make the attempt, it was necessarily confined to its pro* 
jectors; that the escape of himself and so many officers would 
enable them to render the greatest services to those who re- 
mained, and hasten the period of their liberation, by lessenipg 
the sum to be demanded by the Tripolitans. When these ar- 
rangements were concluded, the party reached the window, but 
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It blew so violent a gale of wind/ that they were obliged to post* 
pone the project; and captain Bainbridge, finding that his de- 
parture excited uneasiness in the minds of some of the offi- 
cers, abandoned the expedition and determined to share their 
fate. The attempt was then made by three lieutenants and as 
many midshipmen* At midnight, on the twenty -first of May, 
they reached the terrace, and remained there for nearly two , 
hours, endeavouring to seek a moment to cross to the parapet; 
but the terrace was covered.with guards, and they found no op- 
portunity of getting off. The failure of this scheme put an end 
to all plans of escape, and, they patiently waited their liberation 
from the hands of their countrymen. 

During the bombardment of the town, they were the melan- 
choly and inactive witnesses of the efforts of their countrymen. 
The burning of the Philadelphia, the explosion of the fire-ship 
commanded by captain Somers,' and the various attacks made on 
the town, all passed before their eyes. Sometimes too they were 
exposed from their situation to great danger. On one occasion; 
a twenty-four pound shot came into captain ftainbridge’s bed- 
room and passed within six inches of his head* 

While the officers were confined, the men were kept at work 
during the day and locked up at night* The work, however, 
which was required of them was always light, and nothing more 
than wholesome exercise. It was scarcely as severe as the or- 
dinary duty which is exacted from them on board ship. The 
Tripolitans are, generally .speaking, and excepting the people 
einployed in the gun-boats, of a mild, humane character. The 
prisoners were often obstinate, uncomplying, and mischievous; 
yet the Tripolitans who had charge of them were rarely provoked 
to punish them. They used often to say, that the Americans were 
the most difficult to manage of any peoplf they had ever seen. 
Several 6f the crew turned Mahometans, and thus gained their 
freedom; but the rest remained faithful to their country and 
their religion.* 

* It would be unjust not to record an instance of the generosity of these sea- 
men. Among the drivers who superintended them while at work was a Neapo- 
litan, himself a captive, who had often relented into pity for them and done them 
acta of kindness. Touched by this treatment, the crew, as they were about to 
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At last colonel Lear appeared off the harbour to negotiate a 
peace with Tripoli. The first overture* were embarrassed by the 
employment of the Spanish consul, who was at length potsaidsi 
and captain fiainbridge proposed, as the shortest mode of p*» 
cification, that he should be permitted to visit the squadron. 
This request was so newin Barbary, that the officers of the Pkb 
ladelphia were obliged to give a written declaration, that in cast 
he did not return they would submit to any, punishment the pa- 
cha might inflict. Under this guaranty he* had an interns* 
with the American officers, and a treaty was at last conducted 
between the two countries; by which the American and Tripoli- 
tan prisoners were exchanged, and the- sum of sixty thousaad 
dollars given to the pacha. On the third of June, ISOS, the 
officers were liberated after a confinement of nineteen mosthi 
and three days, and on the fourth they, as weljl as the crew, car 
barked on board the squadron, and soon after sailed for America. 

Captain Bainbridge reached the United States in the autauof 
1805, and the reception which he met from his country was tachai 
to satisfy completely the feelings of a meritorious but unfortusats 
officer. He was received rather as a returning conqueror tbanm 
a vanquished prisoner— a most unequivocal proof of public con- 
fidence, since that merit must indeed be sterling which cosM 
stand the test of such misfortunes. Nor were the opinion* of 
his brother officers less honourable and liberal. At his itquoU 
a court of inquiry had been held on the loss of the frigate, ud 
the judgment of the court was, that it w was decidedly of opintoa 
that captain Bainbridge acted with fortitude and good conduct is 
the loss of the United States’ frigate Philadelphia; and that n* 
degree of censure should attach itself to him from that event 1 ' 

Early in 1806 he was ordered to take the command of the 
naval station at Newyork; but soon after obtained a furlough I® 
perform a voyage in the merchant service; which, from the re- 
duced state of his funds, had become necessary to make »«• 
provision for his family. He returned in 1807, and waacmptof* 
ed in various naval duties, until March, 1808, when he was»P* 

leave Tripoli, made a subscription out of their wages of betw e en three od 
hundred dollars, with which they purchased the liberty ef the NeapoBtaa# eb* 
was thus restored at the same time with themselves to freedom and Ids eouatry. 
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pointed to the Portland station, which had become vacant by the 
death of commodore Preble. In December following, he was 
called to Washington, to superintend the repairs of the frigate 
President, which he was appointed to command. Having com* 
pleted the ship, he sailed in July, 1809, from Washington, and 
cruised on our coast till the next spring, when he again obtained 
permission from the navy department to engage in the merchant 
service. 

Having returned from his mercantile pursuits in February, 
J&12, -he was appointed to the command of the navy-yard at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, and the public vessels on the east* 
cm statiop. ... 

On the declaration of war against Great Britain, it was submit* 
ted by the government to his own inclination, either to retain his 
post at the navy-yard, or tb cruise against the enemy on the ocean. 
Accustomed to a life of. active service, and preferring the hazard 
of warfare and the chance of victory, to the security of inaction, 
he did not hesitate to choose the former, and was accordingly ap- 
pointed to command the frigate Constellation; but on the arrival 
at Boston of captidn Hull, after his victory over the British fri- 
; gate Guerriere, he applied for a furlough to attend to his pri- 
vate Concerns, and commodore Bainbridge was permitted to take 
command of the Constitution. In a few weeks he sailed, in 
. company with the sloop of war Hornet, captain Lawrence, on a 
cruise to the Eastindies. After parting company with captain 
letwrence, he was running down the coast of Brazil, when, 
on Thursday, the 29th of December, he discovered, about nine 
ia the morning, two sail, one of which was standing off 
shore towards him. He immediately made sail to meet the 
strange ship, and finding, as he approached her, that she did not 
answer his private signals, proceeded out to sea in order to se- 
parate her from her companion, and draw her off the neutral 
coast« About one o’clock, having reached what he considered a 
proper distance from the shore, he hoisted his ensign and pen- 
dant, which was answered by English colours, and perceiving 
that she was an English frigate (the Java, captain Lambert) 
he took in the royals, tacked, and stood for the enemy. The 
Java immediately bore down, intending to rake, which the 
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Constitution avoided by wearing. The enemy being new with- 
in half a mile to windward, and having hauled down his flag, 
the Constitution fired a gun ahead to make him show fiis cototts, 
and immediately poured in her whole broadside, on winch En- 
glish colours were hoisted, and the fire returned. On this the 
action became general, within grape and cannister distance. In s 
few minutes the wheel of the Constitution was sl)pt away; mi 
in about half an hour, commodore Bainbridge finding that Ids ad- 
versary still kept too far off, determined to close with him atthe 
risk of being raked. He therefore luffed up so close to the Jsv% 
that in passing, her jibboom got foul of the Constitution's abet 
rigging; nod having now gained a nearer position, he poured is j 
ao well directed a fire, that in ten minutes he shot away the Ian's 
jibboom and part of the bowsprit; in five minutes more her five* 
mast went by the board — her maintopmast followed— then the 
gaft and spanker boom, and lastly, the mizeomast went newly 
by the board. At five minutes past four, one hour and fifty* 
five minutes from the commencement of the action, die Jm's 
fire was completely silenced, and her colours being down, com- 
modore Bainbridge supposed that she had struck: he therefore 
shot ahead to repair his rigging; but while hove to for that pur- 
pose, discovered that her colours were still flying, although her 
mainmast had just gone by the board. He therefore bore don 
again upon her, .and having got close athwart her bows, was oa 
the point of raking her with* a broadside, when she hauled don 
her colours, being a completely unmanageable wreck, entirely d* 
masted, without a spar of any kind standing. On boarding J>er, it 
was found that captain Lambert had been mortally wounded, and 
that the Java was so much injured, that it would be impoasibk 
to bring her to the United States. All the prisoners and tbs hag- 
gage were therefore brought on board the Constitution, a service 
which it required two days to perform, there being but a 
boat left between the two frigates. On the 31st she was blow* 
up, and the Constitution put into St. Salvador. The Java carried 
forty-nine guns, and upwards of four hundred mem she was 
bound to the Eastindies, and had, in addition to her own crew, 
upwards of one hundred supernumerary officers and seamen, ft* 
different ships on the Eastindia station among whom wv * 
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master and commander in the navy* and also lieutenant general 
Hislop and his two aids, of the British army!, 

Her loss was sixty killed; and among these taptain Lambert, 
Of the wounded, the accounts varied from pne hundred and one 
(which were ascertained positively) to one hundred and seventy. 

On board the Constitution* nine were killed, and twenty-five 
wounded; among whom was the commodore himself. 

This victory was scarcely less honourable to commodore Bain* 
bridge, than the generosity with which he exercised the rights of a 
dbnqueror. While on board, the prisoners were treated with the 
most respectfhl attention. Immediately on their landing at Saint 
Salvador, they were set at liberty on parole, and received every 
article of their baggage: and particularly, a service of plate 
belonging to general Hislop, was carefully preserved and re* 
stored him. These proofs of honourable courtesy were not 
lost on the prisoners, who expressed their gratitude in a manner 
aw creditable to themselves as to the victors. 

The decayed state of the Constitution and other eircumstan* 
cea, combining to interfere with the original plan of the cruise, 
commodore Bainbridge now left the Hornet to blockade a supe- 
rior British force at Saint Salvador, and returned to the United- 
States. 

On his arrival at Boston, he was received with an enthusiastic 
welcome by his countrymen, who felt peculiar pleasure in seeing 
that Fortune had at last relented, and givcu him an opportunity 
of adding success to merit. Fifty-thousand dollars prize-monej^ 
as a compensation for the loss of the Java, were given by con* 
gren to the officers and crew, and a gold medal presented to the 
commodore himself. These were followed by votes of thanks 
and testimonials of respect, from several of the state legislatures^ 
and also from various corporate bodies and meetings of the cid* 
wens generally. 

Since his return, he has been appointed to command the 
eastern station from Portsmouth to Connecticut, within which 
limits he has had charge of the Constitution and two brigs; and 
the construction of two sloops of war; but his chief employment 
is the building at Charlestown of a sevepty-fofir, which he it ajh 
pointed to command, 

vei. f*. 4 t 
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Of the private character of an individual still living) ifld 
known so extensively, it is neither necessary nor proper to 
speak. His domestic life is* singularly fortunate. In the year 
179 a he married, at St. Bartholomews, miss Heylegir, an amis- 
able and respectable lady mi St. Euatatia, by whom he has three 
children. 

What new adventures await him when afloat in the first 
American ship of the line, must be left to time and fortune. 
His country may, however, cpnfidently indulge in all the antici- 
pations which great professional skill, determined spirit, and i 
high sense of national and personal honour, are calculated to 
inspire. * 


NAVAL SONGS. 

The fallowing songs, written in commemoration of cor navel triumphs, ssi h 
no where introduced with so much propriety, as after the biography d 
who so largely shares in the honours which they celebrate. 

* TOR THE POUT POLIO. 

SONG. — THE TARS OP COLUMBIA. 

Tuk *— ^Anacreon in Heaven 
Ts sons of old Neptune, whose spirits of steel 
In tempests were harden’d, by peril were temper’d, 

Whose limb*, like the wild winds that sweep the bare kcclt 
By fetters of tyrants shall never be hamper’d; 

Mid the storm and the flood, 

Still your honours shall bud, 

And bloom with fresh fragrance though nurtur’d with blood; 
For the tars of Columbia are lords of the wave, 

And have sworn that the ocean’s their throne or their grate. 

The eagle of empire, from Europe’s rich plain, 

O’er the wide rolling waters, long urg’d his proud pinion; 
Now enthron’d on our heights that o’ershadow the m a in , 

He exults in the fields of his new-born dominion. 

In the tops of our pine, 

With refulgence divine, 

The blaze of his eye shall eternally shine; 

For the tars of Columbia are lords of the ware, 

And have sworn that old ocean’s their throne or their grate! 
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The chiefs who our freedom sustain’d on the land* 

Fame’s far-spreading voice has eterniz'd in story; 

By the roar of our cannon, now called to the strand. 

She beholds on the ocean their rivals in glory. 

Her sons there she owns, 

And her clarion’s bold tones 
Tell of Hull and Decatur, of Bainbridge and Jones; 

Fop the tars of Columbia are lords of the wave. 

And have sworn* that old ocean’s their throne or their grave! 

She speaks, too, of Lawrence, the metciful brave, 

Whose body in death, still his flag nobly shielded; 

With his blood he serenely encrimsoned the wave, 

And surrendered .hi* life, but his ship never yielded. 

His spirit still soars 
Where the sea-battle roars, 

And proclaims to the nations of earth’s farthest shores. 

That the tars of Columbia are lords of the wave, 

And have sworn that old ocean's their throne or their grave! 

When the tight'ning of night fires the turbulent deeps, 
When foams the red wave under War’s wasteful demon, 
When* save Danger and Death, every sea-spirit sleeps, 
Then on danger and death smiles Columbia’s bold seaman. 
Unmov’d as the pole, 1 
Hi* invincible soul, 

The bolts and the battle still round him bids roll; 

For the tars of Columbia, arc lords of the wave, 

And have sworn that old ocean’s their throne or their grave! 

His ship’s the lov’d ark of his safety and cheer, 

His canopy, Heaven, and his path, the broad billow; 

By the pole-star of duly, all dauntless he’ll steer 
To the laurels of age, or a coral-grown pillow. 

But whenever Isle’s tie 
Breaks, and lets his soul fly, 

There’s a glorious state-room awaits him on high; 

For the tars of Columbia are lords of the wave, 

And have sworn that old ocean’s their throne or their grave! 
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Columbia shall yet view her maritime, hosts 

On her lakes, seas and rivers, impervious surround her; 

Like the rocks that have girt, since creation! her coasts* 

On them every sea-borne assailant; shall founder. 

Be it Briton or Gaul*, r 
Still her sons a£ the call 

Shall guard her* and grace in thejr triumph or ML 
For the tars of Columbia are lords of the wave, 

And have sworn that old ocean’s their throne or their gravel 

From the time-hallowed oaks of oraeular Jove* 

Burst the voice of the god* at Dodona’s fam’d fountain; 

Our oaks on the ocean more gloriously rove* 

Than wav’d their broad boughs* overshadmg th# mountain: 
Their oracles bold 
In deep thunders are roll’d* 

And announc’d in dark volumes, to empires unfold* 

That the tars of Columbia are lords of the wave* 

And have sworn that old ocean’s their throne or their grate! 

Our country’s a ship of imperial state, 

New built from the stanchest materials of age&, 

While majestic she moves in the sea of her 
Her beauty the eyes of tber nations engages. . 

Her colours 1 sublime 
Shall salute every clime* 

Borne safe through the shoals and the tempests of time; 

For tho tars of Colombia are lords of the ware, 

And have sworn that old ocean’s their throne or their gravel 

FOE THE POET FOLIO. 

SONG.— CHARGE THE CAN CHEERILY.* 

coil up your nonsense ’bout England’s great navy* 
And take in your slack about oak-hearted tars; 

For frigates as stout* and as gallant crews have we* 

Or how came her Macedon deck’d with our stars? 

* Yhe original music for this song will be found at the end of theafflaber 
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Yes, how came her Guerriere, her Peacock and Java, , 

AH sent broken-ribbed to old Davy, of late? 

How came it! wh^Aplit me! than Britons we're braver, 

And that shall they feel, too, wherever we meet. 

Then charge the can cheerily, 

Send k mind merrily. 

Here’s toour country, and captains commanding; 

To all who inherit 
Of La#renee the spirit, 

Disdaining to strike while a stick is left standing. 

Nay, if unawares we should run (a fresh gale in) 

Close in with a squadron, we’d laugh at ’em all; 

We’d tip master Bull such a sample of sailing, 

As should cause him to fret like a pig in a squall. 

We'd show the vain boaster of numbers superior, 

Though he and his slaves at the notion may sneer, 

In skill, as in courage, to us they're inferior, 

For the longer they chase us, the less we've to fear. 

Then charge the can, fee. 

But should a razee be espied ahead nearly, 

To fetch her we'd crowd ev'ry stitch we could make; 

Down chests, and up hammocks, would heave away cheerly. 
And ready for action would be in a shake. 

For her swaggering cut though, and metal not caring, 

Till up with her close should our fire be withheld, 

Then, pour’d in so hot, that her mangled crew, faring 
A trip to the bottom, shauld speedily yield. 

. Then chargei the can, fee. 

Britannia, although ahe beleaguers our coast now, 

The dread of our wives and our sweethearts as well. 

Of ruling the waves, has less reason to boast now, 

As Dacres, and Carden, and Whinyates can tell. 

Scroll’d in our annals, live Hull and Decatur, 

Jones, Lawrence, and Bainbridge, Columbia's pride; 

The pride of our navy, which, sooner or later, 

Shall on the qride ocean triumphantly ride. 

Then charge the can* See. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. — THE TOUGH YANKEE TAB! 

Huzza for th& lads ot the o<$qp, 
Whosejnark is the eagle and star; 

They'll' challenge all hands I're a notion, 

To beat them atlcnocks in the war, 

With a tough Yankee tar! 

Now, braYer than Grecian or Homan, 

For honour hr feats not a scan 
And damme, he'll yield him to no man, 

While he holds to a timber or spar- 
es a tough Yankee tar! 

Old Archimedes he was an ass: 

He had ne'er swung a ship from the water, 
But broken hia ieter, and reflectors of brass, 
Had he known how to beat up to quarter, 
Like a tough Yankee tar! 

Now first on the ocean they try hands, » 

To check haughty Albion's career; 

And soon the poor king of the islands. 

Yields a proud and a boasted Qutrriere ! 

To a tough Yankee tar! 

Let them jabber as much as they please, 

'Tis all botheration and stuff; 

They talk of the rights of the seas* 

We'il teach them 'tis all plain enough, 

To a lough Yankee tar! 

Now Columbia with proudest emotion, 

Hails her young sons of war on the main; 
They wave a free flag on the ocean, 

And none shall her freedom maintain, 

Like a tough Yankee tar! 
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FOR .THE FORT FOLIO. 

SONG — THE SHIP, BOYSw— Tune, Jack a$ GrccirmM* 
Come, messmates, cheerly lead the night, 

And toast each absent beaaty; 

Mayhap we’ll bleed e’er morning’s light, 
What then? why ’tie our duty. 

On sea or shore, in peace or strife, 

Whate’er the cause that breeds it, 

A tar knows how to give his life, 

Whene’er his country needs it. 

We’ve something, too, to give our foes, 

If they do’nt gi’e’s the slip, boys, 

We’ll give them broadsides, blood, and blows, 
But, “ don’t give up the ship, boys.” 

The ship, boys, kc. 

When o?er Kantasket’s fatal wave, 

Our Lawrence sought the battle, 

And for a hero’s crown or grave,. 

Bade all his thunders rattle: 

Says he, (( my lads, you know the way, 

To fighting foes give slaughter; 

And, should our valour in the day, 

Then, give the vanquish’d quarter.” 

But, when capsised, the words that last 
Hung on his dying lip, boys, 

Were, “Let our flag still crown the mast, 
And don’t give up the ship, boys.” 

The ship, boys, kc. 

On hammock bloody, wet or dry, 

We all must pay our score, boys; 

But, Death and Danger’s all my eye, 

We’ve seen their face before, boys. 

With Hull, we stood the Guerriere’s force, 
And doff’d the pride of Dacres, 

Who, swore he thought the joke too coarse 
From modest Yankee quakers. 

When Bainbridge, too, the good and brate, 
Just spok’d the Java’s trip, boys, 
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We swore upon that crimson wove* 

We'd ne'er give up our ship, boys. 

The ship, boys, kc. 

Now, what's the use to talk all night 
•Boot Morris, Jones, Decatur; 

The foe to beat in equal fight, 

God bleso 'em, *iis their nature. 

And long before Dishonour's shoal 
Brings up our gallant nary, 

There's many a noble Briton's sod! 

Must weigh for grim old Davy. 

For all in Scripture lingo pat, 

Our chaplain proves it glip, boys, 

That u ptignam bonam," and all that 
Means, “ Don't give up the ship, boys." 

The ship, boys, Icc. 

So fill to a Yankee seaman's creed— 

His heart he gives his fairest: 

His purse and cheer to a brother's need, 
With songs and fids o' th' rarest: 

His hulk, while in life's tide it lives, 

His bountry's arms must lade it, 

And when his cruisq is up, he gives 
His soul to Him that made it. 

But rough or bloody be the wave, 

And e*en in Death's cold grip, boys, 
Columbia’s tars, so stanch and brave. 

Will ne'er give up the ship, boys. 

The ship, boys, See. 

FOB THE POHT FOLK).— 80M€. 

Tumi — Rule Britannia. 

Unveil'd mid Nature'6 glorious birth, 

Thy spirit, Fheedom, soar'd sublime; 

Sail'd o'er the regions of the earth, 

And pointed to this infant clime. 

Thy spirit shall the magnet be. 
That guides thy sons to victory. 
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Now o’er the broad Atlantic wave, 

Behold Columbia’s star arise; 

Warm’d by its beam, the gallant brave, 

A mighty foe in arms defies. 
y That star th’ unerring guide shall be. 

That leads her sons to victory. 

These o’er Britannia’s warlike name, 

Her glorious banner proudly spread; 

And Briton *, first ifl naval fame, 

Beneath her valour, nobly bled. 

Her star, that o’er the contest glow’d, 
The lustre of a nation show’d. 

. Now, foremost mid the battle’s blase, 

Loudly her heroes’ arms resound; 

Unaw’d by numbers, there they raise 
Her gallant fleet, with glory crown’d. 

While light can guide, and valour shield, 
Columbia to no power shall yield* 

Though small her force, o’er ocean wide 
The terror of her name ascends; 

! While dauntless through the* whelming tide 
The hero’s zeal her cause defends. 

His deeds shall make the world proclaim 
The glory bf Columbia’s name. 

There, while destruction round him flies, 

No perils can his soul affright; 

Bold as his hopes, his efforts rise, 

His country is his guiding light. 

Her safety turns his steps to war, 

Her freedom is his leading star. 

For this— -we saw thy gallant form, 

Brave Lawrence, court the raging wave* \ 
Flash, like a sunbeam, through the storm, 

And grasp, in death, the warrior’s grave. 

Thy star, Columbia, sunk in gloom, 

And lone shall glimmer on his tomb. 
VOL. II. 4 G 
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Yet thou! bright shade, enroll’d in light, 

Art near, to warm the warrior’s soul; 

And many a hero through the fight, 

Now hails thee in the cannon’s roll. 

Thy spirit shall his angel be 
To guide his arms to victory. 

Columbia! fairest plant of heaven, 

Thou land of hope, with plenty blest; 

Thy blooming plains, by Nature given, 

No foe or stranger shall molest 

For bold thy sons shall ever be, 

To guard thy rights o’er land and sea. 

Thy conquests, on the roll of Fame 
Shall long in bright succession lie, 

While Glory stamps the hero’s name. 

And waves the conquering flag on high. 

Thy star with Time, shall brighter shine, 
And give to Fame a ray divine. 

Then once again shall Peace resume 
Her olive leaf and blooming crest; 

Her smile extend through Nature’s gloom. 

And pierce the cloud that veils her breast 

Then hail Columbia’s star divine. 

For peace and victory shall be thine. 
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CRITICISM. — FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

CUM TABULIS AMIMUM CENSOKIS SUMET HOWESTI.— Hor. 

Memoirs of the life of Martha Liurens Ramsay, who died in Charleston, S. 
C. on the tenth of June, 1811, in the fifty-second year of her age; with an 
appendix, containing extracts from her diary, letters, and other private pa- 
pers, and also from fetters written to her, by her father, Henry Laurens, 
1 771 — 1776. By David Ramsay, M. D. Philadelphia: pp. 308. 

The present little volume is not destitute of interest, al- 
though we are compelled, alike by a sense of duty and justice, 
to declare, that we doubt the policy or propriety of giving publici- 
ty to papers which the editor himself confesses u were unseen by 
every human eye but her own,” previous to the death of the au- 
thor. She did indeed, in anticipation of that event, “express a 
wish that these papers might then be kept as a common book of 
her family, or divided among its members.” Precious and 
soothing as these memorials must undoubtedly be to the imme- 
diate friends, relatives and connexions of the deceased, the 
mass of mankind unfortunately lack that affinity, or more pro- 
perly that identity of interest. There are two different sets of 
sensations, (if we may be allowed the use of such a term) in 
such instances, to be consulted; that of the immediate con- 
nexions and friends, to whom any memorials of the deceased 
arc interesting, and that of the community at large, who can 
only be affected by the intrinsic worth of such memorials. 
These seem to have been precisely the ideas of the writer. She 
thought, and she thought truly, that these fiafiers must have a 
locality of interest; and this seems to exclude the supposition, 
that they would be found to he generally interesting. The editor, 
it seem9, giving way to the full burst of his conjugal affections, 
has rated the value of this work by the fallacious standard of his 
own feelings. 

As an evidence of the justice of these remarks, we will cite 
the very volume now before us. All the interest which we can 
feel in this work, is derived from the sketch of the author’s life, 
which is furnished to us from the hand of Dr. Ramsay. We 
shall therefore conclude these strictures with a slignt sketch 
of the life, and a few extracts from the work. 
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Martha Laurens Ramsay, was the daughter of Heary Lax- 
rens; a name well known in our annals: a man who was president 
of the continental congress, during an important period of our 
revolutionary war. She was born at Charleston in the year 1751. 
While she was an infant, and afflicted with the small-pox, sfie 
was, by till her relatives, supposed to be dead, and was actually 
laid out previous to her funeral. Symptoms of life were awlengtk 
discovered, and she was thus fortunately saved from the horrors 
of a premature interment* 

Born to the prospect of ah ample fortune, she was early re- 
minded by her venerable father, of the probability that all this 
property might be confiscated on account of his attachment to the 
cause of his country. His letter on this subject displays such Ro- 
man fortitude, that we cannot resist the pleasure of its transcrip- 
tion. The reader will observe his recommendation to his beloved 
daughter, to learn how to acquire a subsistence by the needle, 
as a refuge from the miseries of that poverty, which in hi* ap- 
prehension awaited her;!' 

# . 

FROM KXHBT LAUREN* TO XARTHA LAURENS. 

Charleston, S. C. Feb. 29, 1775. 

ST OUK DAUGHTER, 

When I look around me, and behold increasing preparations for civil 
War; every man seeming bent and determined to carry those preparations isto 
execution to the last extremity; when, therefore,! consider our estates in this 
country as being on the very precipice of bankruptcy, how can I forbear la* 
mentingv— wh&t will become of my dear sister — what will become of my dor 
Piatsy and Polly, in case of my brother’s death. Not only tears, but imsrt* 
ble groans accompany this afflicting inquiry; after a moment’s pain, I coomb 
myaelf by this reply; “ God will take care of them — that God who led your*- 
cestors through a cruel persecution, and through a wilderness a hundred yes’ 
ago, and you through ten thousand dangers, will not forsake your sister oor 
your children. Your brother will do well, and be made the guardian of ywr 
fatherless children after you are slaughtered.” My dear child, I could fiU 
pages with accounts of causes for lamentation; but alaj, what good fruit voeR 
such accounts produce: I will not grieve your young heart by a recital of rf- 
frictions which are the portion of age, and which 1 ought to bear alone. Ifc- 
verthckss^tis my duty to warn you again, as 1 didin my last letter, to prep* 
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yourself for a reverse of fortune — prepare for the trial of earning your daily 
bread by daily labour. This, whether it be matter of affliction; whether it be 
a subject for grief or not, will according to present appearances be your por- 
tion. My love for you constrains me to give you timely notice. I have done 
so with an aching heart and overflowing eyes. Methinks I hear you reply, 
“but, my dear papa, why will you make a sacrifice of your fortune, and hazard 
the happiness of your children; labour day and night to earn poverty for 
yourself and them.” 1 answer briefly, “ It is the will of God that it should be 
so»andhe gives me resolution to concur in and,to submit to his will.” Now act 
your part well my dear; love God, and all things will wprk together for your 
good. 1 would proceed, and advise you how to act, but you are in an excellent 
school. You learn your duty every day from sensible and pious friends. Fol- 
low their council and you will be happy/ 

What money I have now in England, is devoted jto the service of your un- 
cle, aunt, your brothers, yourself and sister. I do not know that I shall ever 
be able to. add pne penny to that small stock. It will be wisdom, it will be 
piety and a proof of gratitude in your elder brother and you to consume as 
little as possible, in order that there may be more for the service of your dear 
uncle and aunt, and for the little ones who cannot help themselves. It would 
please me; it would rejoice me to hear that you had cheerfully entered upon 
your new scene Of life; that you earned as much •very day by your needle, as 
would pay yoar daily expenses. 

It is melancholy to see the abuse of many good houses in this town, which 
arc now made barracks for the country militia, who strip the paper hangings, 
chop wood upon parlour floors, and do a thousand such improper acts: but 
alas! they are still good enough for burning. We are assured that if the king’s 
ships and troops cannot easily conquer the town, they will bum it; and we 
know if they do conquer it, there are men here determined to put the torch 
with their own hands, and to leave them no shelter, nor any cover for those 
who would join them. 

She embarked for England in the year 1775 , in company 
with her uncle, James Laurens, and thence, in the year 1734 , re- 
moved with him to France, where she was deprived, by death, 
of his protection. During this period, she was compelled to 
practice the most rigid economy, for her father, as president of- 
the continental congress, was a character extremely odious to 
the English ministry, and as his property was in Charleston, re- 
mittance was extremely difficult. These difficulties were much 
aggravated by the subsequent arrest of her father, and his con- 
finement in the tower of London, on a charge of high treason. 
At length, on the restoration of peace, he was liberated from 
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confinement! and appointed our minister at the court of France. 
Her affectionate parent then presented her with five hundred 
guineas. Reserving but a small part of this sum for herself* she 
expended the residue in the purchase of one hundred French 
testaments for the poor of the town of Vigen! In France; in es- 
tablishing a school for the instruction of youth, and in instituting 
a fund for tlie annual expenses of a preceptor. There is reason 
to believe that this institution continues to the present day. 

In 1785, this lady returned to her native country and was, in 
two years after, married to Dr. Ramsay, Amidst all the cares 
of a numerous family, she still found sufficient time to transcribe 
with her own hand, for publication, the following works, of wrhick 
her husband was the authorN-4he History of the American Re- 
volution— i the Life of Washington — the Review of the Progress 
of Medicine in the eighteenth century— and the early part of his 
Universal History. She did not desist from her labour until she 
had taught her daughter to do the same kind office. 

In the education of her children, disliking the common 
English grammar, she compiled one herself for thein use. She 
taught them to read ancient qnd modern history; parucularlythe 
Roman, the Asiatic, and the English. After her death, three 
packets were found, containing historical questions, which she 
used as a text in the examination of her children. By her inde- ( 
fatigable industry she became acquainted with the Greek and 
Latin classics, and with those authors who treat on the most re- 
condite parts of metaphysics. When we add to all this, that at 
the early age of fifteen, she solemnlydevoted herself to her Ma- 
ker; that she was incessant in the performance of bar Christian 
duties; we presume it is unnecessary to say, that her life was 
exemplary, and that her death, which happened on the 10th of 
June 1811, was tranquil and serene. We now close with the 
following extracts from the volume. 

LETTERS raOM MRS. RAMSAY TO HSR DAUGHTERS. 

u On Sundays I always think of you more earnestly than on other days. All 
that regards you regards me; but what regards your religious concerns deeply 
interests me. I hope, my dear child, in the midst of business or pleasure, iw- 
ver forgets that she is born for eternity: never omit praying to God; andify** 
wsdld live safely or happily, never content yourself with the devotions of the 
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morning or evening; but often, in the course of the day, send up the prayer of 
the heart to God. This may be done in company; in business; in the midst of 
innocent pleasure; and is a delightful exercise of the heart, and a great guard 
•n the conduct. Oh, how happy Bhould I be, to have you, my darling child, 
thus to live in the fear of the Lord all the day long.” 

“ I suppose you will beep church at home, as it does not look like weather 
for travelling. 1 always think of you with more than common tenderness on 
Sundays. I think the serious observation of the Sabbath is not enough attend- 
ed to, even among professing families; but, in other cases, it is often a day of 
tho greatest folly, because a day of the greatest leisure. In proportion as a 
respect for that day, and its institutions, are neglected or carelessly attended 
to, in the same proportion, will the religious principle decline, and the practi- 
cal concerns of eternity be carelessly managed. As a parent, then, full of anx- 
iety for my children, in every respect, but most of all for their eternal in- 
terests, I cannot but regret every Sunday, which I think they spend in a man- 
ner not the best calculated to promote those interests, and feel it my duty to 
Warn you never to forget, that the Sunday is not common time, and, accord* 
ing to existing circumstances, to do all that you prudently can, not only to ob- 
serve it yourself, but to make a conscience of not being ashamed of such ob- 
servance.” 

" God bless you, my dear child; may you all love your dear father; leva 
nei love dear miss Futerell; love one another. While the social affections 
thus fill your hearts, you will never be very bad 9hildre&: but the moment you 
perceive yourself deficient in these (acred feelings, dread the encroachments 
sf vice, in some form or other; make a solemn pause, and ask yourself. What 
am I about} Where is my conduct tending? and prayto God to guide your 
feet into the right way, by keeping your heart from evil.” 

u As the eldest, I write to you, to entreat you to remember the laws of 
hospitality, and be kind to Mr. Montgomery; to remember the laws of grati- 
tude, and be assistant to your very dear and valuable friend miss Futerell. A 
great deal, my child, depends on your good example; on the observation which 
the younger children make; whether you curb your temper; whether you be- 
gin wisely to observe those laws of self-denial, which will make you happy to 
yourself and pleasant to those about you. 1 persuade myself 1 shall hear good 
accounts of you. If I do of you, I shall of all the rest.” 

** I beg you never to make any excuse for writing badly to me; because the 
time spent in writing the excuse, would have enabled you to do better. Be- 
sides, errors excepted, you really write a pretty letter, and I delight to hear 
from you.” 

" Mrs. P. has joined the church today, and I believe another sister of Mrs. 
P. Happy those, who, in affliction, look to the Lord to be their comforter, 
and do not slight his chastisements, by renewing their pursuits after happi- 
nep hi a world where it never cm be found; but so for as we improve it, as a 
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s^ftte of preparation for a better state of existence, aiu} then its prosperities 
will not delude us, and its veigf tribulations shall give us a cause for rejoicing* 
w I have felt more about P. and E. to-day than the rest of you. Such Sib- 
b^ths as they noV are passing Would, without great care, sqon tend toweafca 
in -their minds, the obligation to keep the Sabbath day holy. Such Stbbrths a 
you are passing would impress on your minds the necessity, when we are dis- 
tant from places of public worship, for calling tmjr families together, and be- 
seeching God, by his presence, to make our horns sanctuaries for hi* ser- 
vice/’ 

u I felt it very solitary in church onSunday without you. JtatwehadA- 
dellent sermons. I did not go out spy where* and not having^ morning Bi- 
ble readers, my noon-day catechumens, or my •evening hymniits, J hixl more 
than usual leisure to read and pray for myself, which includes every one with 
you; and I tried to make a good use of it/ 9 

«I am very much mortified at being deprived pf the horse when I most 
want him. But what wise person ever frets, and what fopl ever mended any 
thing by so doing. 1 shall comfort myself by sayings “ if I do not go out, I 
shall do the more work at home." 

“ Mrs. H. is dead. These breaches in our congregations a«r felt by those 
who know the value of religious characters; and make them earnestly prty, 
that others, from among'our young people, may bfc raised tip in their place, to 
keep up the honour anil credit of religion in the world/and to set an example 
to those who shall come after them. 

- *f Poor Mrs ; S. is very much burnt; poor. little S. scorched: but you w5B be 
shocked when you come , to learn the particulars and know how near they 
were perishing. What a lesson never to sleep without committing our sWs 
to God in Christ, for we can never know in which world we shall awake." 

“I don’t know whether you have read Robertson’s America. In this ddfct* 
I have sent to the library for Anquetil, or the first volume of RdHuk, 
who, although prolix, and in son^ degree- credulous, ought by alj*me*ns <• 
be read. I could wish you, before you proceed much farther in hi«toiy,ta 
read Priestley’s -Lectures on that subject, which I think you will find very 
useful. Bear always in mind, that he is a Socjnian; for his principles tincture 
every thing he writes. , Profit by his science, while you lament his errors ifl 
divinity, and hang on the only hope of everlastingllfe set before you?* 

“ I send Plutarch, and woyld have sent some other very pretty boofal ifit 

had not been for your prohibition. So will not Write to me; I mart tell 

him, Mr. Richardson places the writing of his three most ‘successful ami *f-‘ 
mired ‘works, to his having been employed, when under eleven yean of sgK 
to write letters for some young ladies to their friends and admirers. 
afraid at the rate — -- ■ goes on, we shall never see a Patoebt from hhs hand.* 
Op the Sunday preceding the pulling down the old White meeting, * 
erect in its place the present circular church, an appropriate sermon m* 
preached by Dr. HoUinshead. The circumstances of the case, wait stated k 
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* letter, from which the following- extract it made: ** Some foolish girls laugfa. 
W at the parting sermon. Softie feeling ones cried, and many of the old stand, 
ardt were Very much affected. I W among this numbers but my feelings 
were rather pleasurable than otherwise; for I confess the pulling dawn a de- 
cayed edifice, to build a more convenient and handsome one, made me thfafr 
•f the pulling down of the decaying body of a saint, by death, to build it up 
anew, without spot or Flemish *, and although Nature feefta some regret at past- 
ing with our old bodies, as well as with our old churches. It is a regret chas- 
tened with a cheerful and glorious hope of a resurrection unto fife eternal: bug 
thin is a very serious letter for sueh young correspondents; yet, 1 hope, not 
mote serious than their well informed minch will relish on a serious occasion/* 

On die departure of miss Futerell for England. " If you dotft all foil 
yery sorrowfal, I pity you; if you do all feel very sorrowful, I pity you. Vet 
I wish you all to be sorrowfol, for it is in our circumstances, a sacred duty as 
Well as a tender feeling: and to you young ones, may be an initiatory lesson on 
the vanity of human life and human hopes; and teach you to set your heaHI 
there, where true and unchanging joys are only to be found. 19 

The following Letter, with the note of the editor, will explain 
itself without cotnment: 

BXTBACTS OX ▲ LETTS* VBOV ICXf. EAMSAT TO ttl IDIIABD. 

. Charletton, December 1 7$ 1792. 

ST VSET DIAS EUIBAJTE, 

You have doubtless heard, by this time, that 1 am fhtherless, and will feel 
for me in proportion to the great Love you have always shown me, and your 
intimate knowledge of my frame, and the love 1 had for my dear departed pa- 
rent. Never was stroke to an affectionate child more awful and unexpected 
than this has been to me. 1 had heard from my dear father, that he was some- 
what indisposed, but not confined even to the house: however, last Tuesday 
and Wednesday week I was seized with so inexpressible a desire to see him, 
that nothing could exceed it, and nothing could satisfy it, but the going to sea 
him. Accordingly, on Wednesday noon, very much against my family and 
personal convenience, I set out with faithfUl Tira and little Kitty, and dept 
that night at Mrs. Loocock’s; the next morning it rained, but I could not ha 
restrained. I proceeded to Mepkin, and arrived there at oae o'clock, wet te 
the skin. 1 found iny dear father indisposed, as I thought, but not UL He con- 
versed on indifferent matters; seemed very much delighted with my pmuMH 
told me I was a pleasant child to him; and God would bless me as long as 1 
fived; and at twenty minutes before eight o’clock, retired to rest. Thf 
next morning, at seven o’clock, 1 went to his bedside: he again commended tty 
tenderness to him, and told me he had passed a wakeful night; talked to me 
of Kitty and of you; hadbequ up and given out the barn-door key, as UtuHL At 
vol. rt. 4a 
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tpght X went to hretkfest. la jiboiit ten.giinufes I had despatched ml* 
returned to him, and thought his speech thick* and that he wavered a little is 
his discourse. I asked him if I might send for Dr. M'Qpmick: he told meift 
desired a consultation, I might; but that he had all confidence in sjr slriH, 
and was better. 1 asked hjm why his breathing was laborious; he said he did 
not know, and almost immediately fed into his last agony; and a btttersganj 
it wan though, porhap^he did*ot feel & At ten o’clock, pe*t<ky,l closed 
his venerable eyes. Oh# nty d?ar husband, you know how lhave dreaded this 
stroke; how I have wished first to sleep in death, and therefore you can teH 
the sorrows of my spirit: indeed they have bees, indeed they are very great I 
have been, and I am in the depths of afifiction; but 1 have pever felt one nu% 
muring thought: I have neyer uttered one murmuring word. Who am 1,1 
poor vile wretch, that I should oppose my.wjll to the will of God, who b ill 
Bine and all gracious: on the contrary I have been greatly supported; sad if] 
|nay but be following Christ, amwiUing.tajtake op every cross, which nuf hi 
necessary or profitable for me.' 1 left Mepkin at one o’clock, onfiatnrday, * 
soon ss the body of mydcar parent was decedtly laid out, mdl was mfBdtfe 
ly composed for travelling. I know, by information, that the awful ceremony* 
Was performed iaat Tuesday. I have never been able to write till this day. Ov 
dear children are well. Eleanor comes to my bed skle, read* the Bible forma 
and tells me of a heavenly country, where there is no trouble. Feeling mm 
than ever my dependence on you for countenance, for support and kindness, 

• This refers to thje burning df the body of Mr Henry Laurens, which Mi 
daughter well knew had long been resolved upon. She had also resolved, tint 
ahe- would neither be a witness of the transaction, nor in the vicinity of the | fern 
where what site calls “the awful ceremony was to be performed: and therefore, earns 
tway, very soon after the body of her father was decently laid out, and before the 
Amend pile was constructed. Filial duty constrains the editor to observe that this 
transaction has been grossly misrepresented by American authors, who ought te 
have known better. The Rev. Biographer of Washington, goes out of his way Is 
mention that, when Henry Laurens, president of the first congress, came to di* 
he said; ” My flesh is too good for worms. 1 give K to the flames." In Kbf> 
•ton’s new American Biographic Dictionary, printed fct Baltimore, in 1810, kb 
asserted that “ Henry Laurens directed hta son to burn kh body on the third day, 
as the sole condition of inheriting an estate of sixty thousand pounds stsrfisg." 
Both these statements are incorrect. There was no forfeiture, nor any pen ahj 
whatever, annexed-' to the non-perferraanse of the will of Henry Laurens, rdstrw 
to the burning of his body. It wassimply enjoined as a duty. The wsodvetts 
his determination, far having his body burnt, are also miatated. Mr. Laureassfr 
ten spoke of hi* pre f erring foe Incineration of the dead to their inhnmatioa. Mb 
neasfifts were a belief that several person were buried before they were bu cover 
ably dead. This opinion was perhaps strongly impressed on his mind from •bat 
happened to his own daughter, the subject of these memoirs, as related la foeka- 
giuimg of this work. He dreaded, as infinitely worse than certain death, fee fas* 
■ibility of life returning to him when shut up in a box hi foe eoAd ground, nbt 
below its surface at to be out of the reach of all human help. He feo, uonsiateoi^ 
with Scripture, entertained high ideas of the purifying nature of fire, as utpantisf 
flll dross and defilement from the substances to which it was applied. * Aadl 
will bring the third part through the Jire , and will refine them as silver is rtfinri i 
and will try them as gold Is tried.” (Zechariah, xifi, fl.) « He h Hka a M 

»®d like Fuller’s soap.” Malachi iii, 8. Editor. 
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and In the midst of soi'ro'tir, not forgetting to thank God that I have to vatan^ 
hie, sokind, and so tender a friend, 

* I remain, my dear husband. 

Your obliged and grateful wife, 

Martha Laousi Ramsay. 

* • i 

The following are such evidences of- maternal tenderness and 
discretion united, we cannot in justice omit them* 

FROM MARTHA LAU RESTS UUAT TO » AVlW RAMSAX,* tfVHIOR, AT PRIRCE- 

, TOW COWL KOI. 

' » Charhttm, May 7, 1810. 

The first thing I did Mien you 4eft me, dear David, was to retire for a Few. 
moments to your chamber and relieve my labouring heart, by commending 
you solemnly and affectionately to the good Providence of our heavenly Fa* 
ther. 1 composed myself as soon as possible, and set about my accustomed do* 
znestie duties. Soon after Dr. Abeel came in; he passed a parting half hour 
with us, and began his jbyney the same evening. 1 should be* glad that 
my wishes and my hopes about the p er fec t recovery -of this excellent and in- 
teresting man held at allfejual pace. But 1 confess* that I wish mote than I 
dare hope. • ■ 

While 1 was in your, chamber, I discovered t b* tile treatise (Dr. Water- 
house's lecture to the students of the university of Cambridge on smoking to- 
bacco) which your father requested you to read, wid which, in the main, I 
approve of so highly that 1 have given away half a dozen to persons in whom 
I am much less interested than iriyftu. 1 sent it afttt* you by Coonty, WhbSayk 
you received it safely. Ihope its contents will not be last upon you, nor the book 
'Itself lost by you. While we were in churchon Friday afternoon, there came up a 
severe thunderstorm; and while Mr. Palmer was in the act of praying fbrydu and 
your fellow passengers, the flashes of lightning andpeals of thundel* added no? A 
little to the solemn feeling of many persons in the church, interested most ten- 
derly in thtf-fate bf the mixed multitude on board the Pennsylvania. 

I shall be counting the days till I hear from you. It will be no disappoint- 
ment to me, or rather it will give me no paid to learn that you have not enter- 
ed the junior class*, to whatever class you belong, do your duty in it. Be re- 
spectful to your superiors, live affectionately with your equals; make yourself 
a party fit no4>roils; hut mind your own business; give dignity to the Caroli- 
nian name; write to me accurately on every subject which concerns you. Be 
not ashamed of religion; read your Bible diligently; it will not only make you 
.arise unto salvation, but you will find in it excellent directions feryour cosidilct 
in .the afftfefe of this life. Your grandfather, Laurens, used He say, if mth 
made a good use of only the book of Proverbs, there would be no bankrupt- 
ed, nodailares in trade; no family dissentions^none of . those wide spread- 
ing evils which, from the careless conduct of men in the cbtnmon concerns of 
4ife, desolate human society; and I can assure you, the more you read this di- 
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we book, the more you wifi lore and vaiueit*. I tong to hmirsm you, ad 
with tender affection subscribe myself, your friend and mother, 

* M. L. Riwat. 

Mom Ttl I4K1 TO TAB SAME. 

JKrHim 

I nor write to you, deer David, to thank you for your letter from onboard 
ship, which I received the day before yesterday; and which was highly accept* 
able both to your Hither and myielf. ' 

If your father and I were not very loving and very industrious people, ve 
should feel very solitary at present. John, David, and James at a distance; 
the rest out of hearing; and all the young ones away. TlJese circumstance* 
make a great change in our household, and one which needs both love tod la- 
bour to make it tolerable. There is how no polite attention at the long tablets 
todt till a servant is disengaged. Even slow-paced Jack is more than we vast 
at our lessened board. I now long very much to hear from you; iiseems ts 
me a great while since we parted; and if you knew the delight your shipJetter 
had given your parents as a mark of attention, affection and home love, I a* 
sure it would make your heart happy. My anxftty that you should behtfc 
Well, and make the very best use of your collegigLe opportunities is very 
great. Bat I thank God, I feel much of the cheerfulness of hope. I know pi 
have good abilities, quick apprehension: I trust you will not be indolent, and 
that a manly shame (to be ashamed to do wrong , is a manly feeling) will pre- 
vent your adding yourself to the list of the Carolina triflers, whose conduct 
has brought a college, such m Princeton, into disrepute: I hope you will fed 
A laudable pride in inheriting your father’s literary reputation in the college 
Where he received an education, of which he has made so excellent an ok; 
yet an education much below what you may receive at the same institution, 
from the great improvements made in every branch of science since his title. 
I hope absence wont weaken your affection. Continue to love us: the more 
you love your father and mother, the more you endeavour to oblige them, the 
wiser, the better, the happier you will be; and at some future period, w ka 
tending in the relation of a parent yourself you will have sensations unknown 
to all but parents: the consciousness of, having been a good son, will fill you 
with inexpressible delight, God bless you, my dear son; your father joins h 
love to you with your faithful friend and mother, 

M. L, ft AM sat. 

VXOX THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

June I3, wa 

An open candid disposition endears a young person much to his friend* 
snd must make him very comfortable to himself. ■ That sort of reserve which 
Arises from a consciousness of having wasted the time which ought to to* 
been devoted to study, and being consequently unprepared tor answering ay 
questions proposed; or from a sullen unyielding temper, which shrinks fhM 
investigation, except when proceeding from tutors and masters, k aanot b 
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onihfed, is c-res e»t so unlovely thatl witness si Withpain, •art* Ido mosfcen* 
nsstly beseecb-you to stave against such % temper* which ifunresisted, and 
unsubdued; will show itself on a thousand occasions besides that specifi e d 
shore. Even an incorrect answer* if gum in an amiable tone of voice, indi- 
cating a desire to be set right, if found in error, is preferable to silence, or to 
an unwilling reply, even if a cornet one. Gnd has given yon anwuceUent mat 
derstanding. , Oh, malm use of it fer wise purposes; acknowledge it as his gifts 
and let it regelate your conduct and harmonise; yoi*r passions. Be jnduatrioufi} 
amiable. $veqr act of self-denial will bripg its, own reward with it, and 
ma^e the next step in duty and in virtue easier and more pleasant than *hp 
former. 

. 1 am glad you like your room-mate. 1 hope be is one who will spi,yop ft* 

bad example, and with whom you may enjoy yourself pleasantly and innocent- 
ly. I delight to hear every thing about you, and you can have neither plea- 
sure nor pain in which 1 do not sincerely and affectionately participate* 

Eleanor and I drank tea with aunt Laurens last evening. Frederick, four* 
teen days younger than William, was learning Fructns and Qornu* with such 
earnestness, in order to be ready fpr Mr. Moore against the next dpy r that J 
could hardly believe it was my wild nephew. Mild* John wjtp in a come* 
Smiling and helping Frederick whenever he seemed to be at a loss. , 

The girls all send their love to you; so do psmobile your good friend and 
sister desires not to be forgotten. Mrs Coram is constant in her inquiries after 
you; so are many other friends. It is a charming thing to be beloved. Qo^L 
bless you, my very dear child; may he watch over your youth, and keep yoq 
from shame. 1 embrace you with an overflowing tide of affection. , . . 

Martha Laurbvs Kawsat*. 

f 

rfcOK TUX SAM TO TB1 SANE. 

. .* * * 

September 11, J810„ f . 

DEAR DAVID, 

I wrote to you not long ago, telling you of the departure of my dear misf 
jputerdl. Her absence makes every thing desolate to me, and your sister^ 
more than sympathize with me, for in addition to mine they feel their own 
sorrow. I have in them, however, this consolation, that by every act.pf tbeig 
lives, they show how much they have profittedby her advice and example^ ne- 
ver were parents more blessed than your father and I in daughters; and 1 hope 
God will return seventy fold into their bosoms, the comfort they give to ours. 
Tour time of vacation is drawing on. I trust you are not losing your 
time for study, and that as you grow older, you are resisting .every propensity 
to idleness or folly of any kind. Tour judgment must be well informed. Wojf 
have lived from infancy within the sound of good advice; and although some 
dispositions are restive under any advice that clashes with Jheijr present gra- 
tification, I flatter myself, you have a more ingenuous disposition, and that no 
effort on the part of your parents and friends, to make you wiser, and bet- 
ter, will finally be lost upon you* 
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* * Could you know roy amtfcty about you,* independently ofnoMer nxrtfro,! 
(Drink, even a spirit of compassion Jbr an afUcted frteftd, you a* 

duct yourself wisely. In the* course df alife, not yet very long, I^ucae sea 
tnany young 1 persons, with every possible advantage ftr cultivating their tv 
lent*, improving their minds, and becoming estimable members of society* 
test to themselves, a disgrace to their friends, plagues to society or wettcf* 
phers in it, from indolence, a slight manner of pursuing their studies, smokiag, 
drinking, an excessive love of finery, of trifling company, or some similar evil 
indulged in, between the age of fifteen and twenty. Ob; how I shudder, tid 
what a death -l ike faintness and oppression seizes my poor heart, at the thoughts 
•f how I stand in the persons of sons exposed to Such a calamity. With bend, 
dd knees, and streaming eyes, I pray my God to send me. he Ip, and ward off 
•uch a stroke. I have also seen those who with very scanty means, and start 
under every possible disadvantage, have, under the smiles of Heaven, ben 
friends, money, advice to themselves, and have risen to shine as lights is tk 
world. Others again, I have seen, who not having to struggle like these last, 
constantly against wind and tide, and supported only by their own effort*, brt 
situated Hke yourself under happier circumstances, have repaid the hboafs 
of a father, and the tender exertions of a mother, by doing their part well, md 
returning home from their different seminaries of education, just such as their 
parents could wish. Oh! my God, grant that this may be the case with s* , 

preserve David from every evil way; give him grace to make a good use of the | 

powers thou hast given him; and let him not waste the morning of his dap h 
any trifling pursuit, or disgrace it by any thing vicious or ignoble. 0r. Keith 
gave us, yesterday, an excellent sermon on these words: “ Who can undented 
his trror$P Cleanse thou me from secret fruits” We ought, dear child, t* 
teke great pains to understand our errort. Wehave every one, by future, soot 
•ecret srror, some constitutional defect or vice. In childhood, the adv ioeerm- 
thority of parents may restrain it; still it is there: as we grow older, we matt witth 
fbr ourselves, restrain ourselves, look up to God for help, while we exercise sock 
acts of self-denial, as shall break the bias, and keep it from producing a ribs* 
habit ,which, alas! may become too s trong for us, and be our curse and our mutex 
as long as we live. Persons, about your time oflifc, are apt to tifink then- 
•elves very wise; and to pay very slender attention to the advice of thrirwpe 
stars; this is a very great error > as by suuh conduct, they not only defrbi 
themselves of the experience of those older and wiser than themselves, 1*1 
they appear, and really axe very unlovely in their tempers, to those who re- 
prove or advise them, whether parents or others. At your time oflifc etoy 
frlse appearance of pleasure is taken for a reality, and the restraints of vote- 
eus industry and hard study a burden too heavy to be borne. May God girt 
you wisdom to understand your error#, and a manly resolution to resist emy 
temptation to evil, make you lovely in your temper, diligent in the purtfliUif 
useful science, andeaable you, by conciliatory and engaging manners, to *6* 
frtands to yourself among the wise and good wherever you go. 
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- I will do all m my power for ay, dear children, and must then Inn tint 
firentto God and their own exertion*. I hope they will reap the benefit of my 
. labours, when 1 shall be quietly retting from them. I hope you will alwaya 
look on Dr. Smith, not only as president of the college, but aa a very dear 
friend of your mother, and so accustomed to youth as to know e ver y twisting 
find turning of their hearts, and capable of giving them the best advice. When 
you 'go to your uncle’s, tell me all about them* you know they are strangers to 
me, though relations, except himself, and from your uadb 1 received such 
brotherly affection, as entirely gained my heart* 

Dr. Waddel has much trouble from the increased number of his town boys; 
the Charlestonians carry their idleness, their impatience of control, their ex- 
travagance, their self-consequence with them wherever they go, and even the 
beat of them are, in general, far inferior to what, with their quick capacities, 
and lively imaginations,' they might be, if they would make the virtuous en- 
deavour. 

I remain, with great affection. 

Tour friend and mother, 

Martha JLaurbits Rausay. 


The Catholic Question in Ajnerica^— Whether a Roman Catholic clergyman 
be in any case compellable to disclose the secrets of Auricular Confession? 
Decided at the Court of General Sessions, in the city of Newyork. Be* 
' ported by William Sampson, esq. one of the counsel in the cas* Naw- 
york, printedt>y Edward Gillespy, pp. 266, 8vo. 

' This question, recently derided by bis humour the mayor of 
Newyork, viz. whether a Roman catholic priest is in any cas# 
compelled to disclose the secrets of sfaricular confession? merits 
particular notice. A man by the name of Phillips was indicted 
for receiving stolen goods, the property of James Keating. Af* 
ter the information was lodged, and before trial, it appears that 
the prosecutor had received restitution of his effects from the 
hands of the Rev. Mr. Kohtmann, rector of St. Peter’s* This 
venerable clergyman was then subpoenaed before the mayor’s 
court, to answer an interrogatory from whom those goods werd 
received. He excused himself from answering, by stating, that 
if he was to disclose what was revealed to him by confession, is 
virtue of his office, he should expose himself, 1. To degrada** 
txon in the church. 2. That he should be devested of hit sacer- 
dotal character* 3. He should be obliged to do pennance for the 
remainder of his life. 4. That he should violate the dictate* of 
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Vis own conscience, and a* he finfefy believed, theur tterlafchg 
punishment In the life to come. This Is a compendious state* 
jnent of the case, and the question was, whether under such cir- 
cumstances the witness was compellable to answer? 

The opening counsel on the part of the witness, set out with 
maintaining two propositions, l. That under the txpkntth* 
made by the witness, the Stth article of the-constftmioa of tie 
state of Newyork, protected Mm In the exemption whiefc k 
claimed. 1 That the exemption is supported' by the kwta 
principles of the common law, that will ' not Compel any man t* 
answer a question subjecting him to a penalty, forfeiture, or 
which impairs his civiiirightr, and which may degrade, disgrace 
or dishonour him. In support of his first proposition, the lean* 
ed counsel cited an article in the constitution of the state of 


Newyork, which funs in these words: 

* And whereas we are ‘required by the benevolent prmcipteivf triad 
liberty, not only to expel civil tyranny, but also to guard against tbit spate* 
al oppression and intolerance, wherewith the bigotry and am bh ioa of wk 
and wiefod priest*' and pwncea have pcourgad taankiac^ Thia eaamtoa 
doth Air&yc, in tjie namq and by ti*e authority of the good peopWof this gate, 
easAix, pbtiemisi i^HD *Bct.iLaE, that the .) ffe« exercise and eqjqynte 
Of religious profession and worship, without discrim ination or preference, sbd 
forever hereafter be allowed within this state to all mankind, 
the liberty of conscience hereby granted# shall not be so construed, as tecs* 
Ouse actor of iteentioaMetef or justify practices Monaistcnt with thapeaaisr 
safety of tiii* state.” - 

- He dwelt at aomedeogth omthe broad tiberality extended by Ik 
enacting clause, md contended that it completely embraced tk 
case of the present witness. He denied that auricular coofeuios 
tended, in the words of .the proviso, to excuse .acts of Itccntgw 
pots, an evidence .of which the present caoq afforded, for it w 
by such confession* that the party obtained a^ restitution efti* 
goods- It was under the pledge of inviolable secrecy that the 
confession had been made, and an etpqppre would only wak 
the penitent insincere and hypocritical in bis confessions. Sk 
corny constitutes the v.ery essence of such confutations; but if 
those confessions are afterwards tp be extorted in evkksct 
igtinst. the party in a court of justice, no reliance whgeisr 
could be placed on the truth of his declarations. Auricak 
ao^foaHon bad existed in Spain, in France, in Portugal, m Mh 
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In permany, and up complaints of this kind had bean heard.— 
The learned counsel then cited several English authorities on 
this head, and contended, that both law and history bore him out 
In the assertion, that auricular confession did not tend to encou- 
rage licentiousness. 

In support of his second proposition, he contended that no 
man is by the English law compelled to accuse himself of a 
crime; that the act of parliament passed in consequence of the 
cue of lord Melville, that a man is bound, to answer as a wit- 
ness in a case that might impair his civil rights, received the 
pointed disapprobation of the bar, and at all events it was not 
binding on^s. On the contrary, it had been condemned 
by a judge in Philadelphia. Some confusion did indeed exist 
among the English authorities on the question, whether a wit- 
ness in his answer could be compelled to degrade or disgrace 
himself. The better opinion howpver, was, that a witness could 
not be *o compelled. To *apply then, his /observations to thd 
Casey the honourable clergyman had declared that if he revealed • 
what passed, he would forfeit his office, he stripped of hU sacer- 
dotal character, be rendered infamous, and compelled to dd 
pennance for the remainder of his existence. 

The district attorney contended, in behalf of the prosecution* 
i. That it was a principle of common law, that one of the pri- 
mary duties of a citfcen, was to disclose all his knowledge eon- ' 
cerning matters connected with the public good. One exception 
indeed existed, which was the case of an attorney. Unless* the 
present witness could point out a similar exception? as applies 1 - 
blc to himself, the genera* rule must prevail. In answer to the 
cases cited, he would briefly remark, V. That Under the gene* 
ral law, tbs pries^ is compelled with every other member of the 
community to answer. 2* That there wfls no cdse in which he 
was ever exempted. 3. That a 1 decision in ohe' of the cases 
quoted*, and the strong bearing bt the other, .was in support of 
dits general rule. 

2. By the constitution* he contended, that the people of New- 
york were, at the time of making that constitution, a' protectant 
people. The ckthoKcs were efetituleti to an equality of prWi-* 
lege, but clearly not to a superiority of exemption. The proles* 
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tants were all bound by this general law, and the catholics claim- 
ed an exemption where the la w had allowed of none. 

The constitution says, there shall be neither discrimination 
or preference. Is. there not. here both one and the other! Bat 
it has been argued that the clergyman would be rendered infa- 
mous!— Infamous by obeying the law! Impossible! and granting 
that he was deprived of his office, would not a mandamus restore 
him! Suppose a society of laymen should conscientiously claim 
thus to be exempted! The ends of criminal justice would be de- 
feated; in fact, there would be an end of society itself. Is the 
case, altered in the least if a religious body claims the exemp- 
tion? It is no infringement on religious principle society 
compels all its members of whatever sect to bear the burdens it 
imposes* 

The concluding counsel on the side of the defendant, com* 
batted at some length, the relevancy of the cases cited by the 
prosecutor's counsel. Auricular confession had been coeval 
with the establishment of the Roman catholic religion itself, 
and had never been found dangerous to the state. This was the 
best answer that could be given to those who deprecated the 
danger of snch indulgence. He went into a long history of the 
Irish persecutions, and contended, that laws by which they were 
oppressed on the other side of the Atlantic, were not binding on 
this. The constitution was plain and precise, it allowed U> the 
quaker an affirmation, to th$ Roman catholic secresy of. confes- 
sion. He expatiated on these topics at large. He denied the 
principle laid down by the district attorney, that the Roman ca- 
tholics who claimed an exception, must show themselves entito- 
led to it. The constitution establishes a general principle, that 
all mankind should be tolerated, and it was thg duty <rf the dis- 
trict attorney to enforce the proviso againsuthe catholics. At 
to apprehended danger to the state, from this. indulgence, fas 
cited an expression of Martin Luther, the most zealous reformist, 
that “ ho would rather fall back to popery, than that private con- 
fession should be abolished.*’ He vindicated the sacrament of 
confessions by showing, that amongst all the protestant com- 
plaints against popery, this had newer been made. 
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When the proposition had thus been examined in its re- 
motest consequences, and danger to the state on the one hand 
was .counterpoised by the dread of religious intolerance on the 
other; his honour the mayor, after succinctly stating the case, de- 
livered the opinion of the court. 

He observed that the sacrament of confession was a religious 
rite, and must be protected by the constitntiq# of the state. An- 
other principle was, that every man when legally called upon to 
testify as a witness, must relate all he knows. But to this gene- 
ral principle there were sundry exceptions, which he enumerated. 
He maintained that a witness was not bound to answer a question 
tending to degrade himself, and this he held in opposition to the 
case of lord Melville, because courts of justice would become, 
in such instances, abettors of the crime of perjury, which the 
witness might thus be tempted to commit. He cited several 
cases in confirmation of this doctrine. The present case is simi- 
lar; if ;he witness .tells the truth, he violates his ecclesiastical 
oath; if he prevaricates, he violates his judicial oath. Whether 
he tells a truth or a falsehood, he acts equally against the prin- 
ciples of honour and conscience. No alternative, therefore, re- 
mains for th6 court, but to declare he shall not answer at all.— 
This was a great constitutional question, embracing a religious 
principle not cognizable by human laws, and the security of 
which, was protected by the constitution. It was a mild 
and beneficent regulation and demanded the most liberal con- 
struction. The ceremonies as well as the essentials of re- 
ligion should be protected. Suppose that protestant churches 
should be interdicted from the exercise of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper! It would violate the constitution, and it would 
equally violate that instrument; to deprive a Roman catholic of 
auricular confession, which is one of his sacraments. But the 
proviso of the constitution had been urged against this indul- 
gence! Hypothetical cases prove nothing, and to deduce rules 
from them is equally repugnant to the rules of logic and the 
maxims of law. Besides, auricular confession may be produc- 
tive of great good; a sinner may thus be reformed, whereas a 
public declaration might only serve to harden him in his iniqui- 
ty. The language of the exempting clause “ of acts of Licentious- 
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nut, of practices inconsistent with the safety and tranquillity 4 
the state,” which could not be applied to the present <w* wUtafc 
Strangely distorting the meaning of words* . If the HlixWos 
should attempt to introduce the homing of widows— *he Maho- 
metan his plurality of wives, or, the pagap his. Uaochaaalian op. 
gies, these might ba act* qf liccntiqus^ess) practices inconsistent 
with the safety and^ranquUlity of the state. But ta.appiy the* 
strong words to the indulgence of the sacrament, would be ts 
let the proviso of the statute usurp the place o£ the eaacuag 
clause. The court wore unanimous for protecting the anneal* 
confession* 

This is a broad outline of the. contents of the erotk before*, 
which the reporter has swelled out by meant*>f a formidable ap* 
peodix to a volume comprehending two hundred and sixty-ia 
pages* Moat of the matter is, so for ap regards its bearing os 
the question in this country, perfectly irrelevant. But it h* 
now heoome unfortunately, too much the fashion to annex *by 
way of note or appendix, topics which have very little con- 
nexion with the subject matter of the yolume, and answer the 
double purpose of embarrassing the reader, and enhancing the 
price of the publication. * A. 


UNPUttUSHEt) LETTER OF GENERAL WASHINGTON’. 

To John Hancock j Msquite 9 President qf Congress. 

Colonel Morris 9 *) on the Heights of Harlem^ Sefit. 24 thy 1774. 

Sin— From the hours allotted to sleep, I will borrow a few 
moments to convey my thoughts, on sundry important matters, 
to congress. I shall offer them with the sincerity which ought 
to characterize the man of candour^ and with the freedom which 
may be used in giving useful information, without incumn^lfce 
imputation of presumption. 

We are now as it were, upon the eve of another dissolution 
of our army. The remembrance of the difficulties which Juf- 
pened upon the occasion last year, the conseqqenccs whidtftigM 
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have followed the changfc, if proper advantages had been taken' 
by the enemy) added to a knowledge of the present temper and 
situation of the troops, reflect but a Tory gloomy prospect* uporr 
the appearances of things now, and satisfy me beyond the poasi- 
bitity of doubt, that, unless some speedy and effectual measures 
are adopted by cengress, our cause will be lost. 

• It is in rain to expect, that any, or more : than a trifling part 
of this army will again engage in the service on the encourage- 
ment offered by congress. When men And that their townsmen* { 
and companions are receiving, twenty* thirty, and more dollars 
for a few months* service (which is truly the case) it cannot be 
expected, without using compulsion, and to force them into the 
service, would answer no valuable purpose. When men are ir- 
ritated, and the passions inflamed, they fly hastily and cheerfully* 
to arms: hut after the first emotions are over, a soldier reasoned- 
With upon the goodness of the cause he is engaged in, and the* 
inestimable right! he 19 contending for, hears you with patience*, 
and acknowledges the truth of your observations, but adds that 
h is of no more importance to him than others. The officer* 
makes you the same reply, with this further remark, that his* 
pay will not support him, and he cannot ruin himself and family 
to serve his country, when every member of the community is{ 
equally interested and benefited by his labours. 

It becomes evidently clear then, that, as this contest is not} 
likely to be the work of a day; as the war must be carried oa | 
systematically; and to do it you must have good officers; there} 
are, in my judgment, no other possible means tb obtain them^ 
but by establishing yo%r army upon a permanent footing, anc| 
giving your officers good pay. This willlnduce gentlemen, and 
men of character to engage: and, till the bulk of your officer^ 
are composed of such persons as are actuated by principles of 
honour and a spirit of enterprise, you have little to expect 
from them. They ought to have such allowances as will enable 
thdm'to live like and support the characters of gentlemen. Be- 
sides, something is due to the man who puts his life in your hands* 
hazards his health, and forsakes the sweets of domestic enjoy- 
ment. Why a captain in the continental service should receive 
t* o more than five shillings currency per day, for performing the 
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Mine duties that an officer of the same rank in the British ser- 
vice receives ten shillings sterling for, I never could conceive, 

. especially when the latter is provided with every necessary h« re- 
quires, upon the best terms, and the former can scarcely procute 
them at any rate. There is nothing that gives a man conse- 
quence, and renders him fit for command, like a support that 
renders him independent of every body but the state he serves. 

With respect to the men, nothing but a good bounty can ob- 
tain them upon a permanent establishment: and for no shorter 
time than the continuance of the war, ought they to be engaged, 
as facts incontestibly prove that the difficulty and cost of enlist- 
ments increase with time. When the army was first raised at 
Cambridge, I am persuaded the men might have been got, with- 
out a bounty, for the war. After this, they began to see, that 
the contest was not likely to end so speedily as was imagin- 
ed, and to feel their consequence by remarking, that to get is 
the militia in the course of the last year, many towns were indu- 
ced to give them a bounty. 

Foreseeing the evils resulting from this, and thft destructive 
t consequences which unavoidably would follow short enlistment* 
I took the liberty in a long letter (date not recollected, as my 
letter book is not here) to recommend the enlistments for and du- 
ring the war, assigning such reasons for it as experience bat 
since convinced me were well founded. At that time, twenty 
dollars would, I am persuaded, have engaged the men for this 
term. But it will not do to look back: and, if the present oppor- 
tunity is slipped, I am persuaded that twelve months more will 
increase our difficulties four-fold. I sNUl therefore take the 
: freedom of giving it as my opinion, that a good bounty be imme* 
« diately offered, aided by the proffer of at ‘least a hundred ora 
1 hundred and fifty acres of land, and a suit of clothes and blanket 
i to each non-commissioned officer and soldier; as I hepre good au- 
thority for saying, that, however high the men’s pay may appear, 
$ it is barely sufficient, in the present scarcity and dearness of all 
] kinds of goods, to keep them in clothes, much less afford sdppoit 
! wo their families. 

If thi* encouragement then is given to the men, and such pif 
f dlewed the officers as will indnee gentlemen of character and fr 
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beval sentiments to engage, and proper care and precaution used 
in the nomination (having more regard to the character* of per* 
eons than the number of men they can enlist) we should in a lit* 
tie time, have an army able to cope with any that can be oppo* 
sed to it, as there are excellent materials to form one. But 
while the only merit an officer possesses, is his ability to raise 
men; while those men consider and treat him as an equal) and, 
ilk the character of an officer, regard him no more than a broom- 
stick, being mixed together as one common herd, no order nor 
discipline can prevail; nor will the officer ever meet with that re- 
spect which is essentially necessary to due subordination.* 

To place any dependence upon militia is assuredly resting 
upon a broken staff: men just dragged from the tender scenes of 
domestic life; unaccustomed to the din of arms; totally unac- 
quainted with every kind of military skill; which being followed by 
a want of confidence in themselves, when opposed to troops re- 
gularly trained, disciplined, and appointed; superior in know- 
ledge and superior in arms, makes them timid and ready to fly 
from their own shadows. Besides, the sudden change in their 
manner of living, particularly in their lodging, brings on sick- 
ness in many, impatience in all; and such an unconquerable de- 
sire of returning to their respective homes, that it not only pro- 
duces shameful and scandalous desertions among themselves, but 
infuses the like spirit into others. 

Again; men accustomed to unbounded freedom and no con- 
trol, cannot brook the restraint which is indispensably necessary 
to the good order and government of an army; without which, li- 
centiousness and every kind of disorder triumphantly reign. To 
bring men to a proper degree of subordination is not the work 
of a day, a month, or even a year: and, unhappily for us and the 
cause we are engaged in, the little discipline I have been labour- 
ing to establish in the army under my immediate command, is im 
a manner done away, by having such a mixture of troops as hare 
been called together within these few months. 

Relaxed and unfit as our rules and regulations of war are, fof 
the government of an army, the militia (those properly so called; 
for of these we have two sorts, the six months’ men, and those sent 
m as a temporary aid) do not think themselves subject to them, and 
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therefore take liberties which the soldier is punished for. This 
crea tes jealousy: jealousy begets dissatisfaction; and these by 
degrees ripen into mutiny, keeping the whole army in a con- 
fined and disordered state; rendering the time of those who wish 
to see regularity and good order prevail, more unhappy than 
words can describe. Besides this, such repeated changes take 
place, that all arrangement is set at nought, and the constant 
fluctuation of things deranges every plan as fast as adopted. 

These, sir, congress may be assured, are but a small part of 
the inconveniences which might be enumerated, and attributed 
to milkuu but there is one that merits particular attention, and 
that is the expense. Certain I tun, that it would be cheaper to 
keep fifty or a hundred thousand in constant pay, than to depend 
upon half the number, and supply the other half occasionally by 
militia. The time the latter are in pay, before and after they 
are in camp, assembling and marching; the waste of ammuniuoa, 
the consumption of stores, which, in spite of every resolution or 
requisition of congress, they must be furnished with, or sent 
home; added to other incidental expenses consequent upon their 
coming and conduct in camp, surpasses all idea, and destroys 
every kind of regularity and economy which you could establish 
among fixed and settled troops, and will, in my opinion, proe, if 
the scheme is adhered to, the ruin of our capse. 

The jealousies of a standing army, and the evils to be Appre- 
hended from one, are remote, and, in my judgment, situated aid 
circumstanced as we are, not at all to be dreaded: but the con- 
sequence of wanting one, according to my ideas, formed frwn 
the present view of things, is certain and inevitable ruin. For, . 
If I was called upon to declare upon oath, whether the rntfett 
have been most serviceable or hurtful Up pn the whole, I should 
-subscribe to the latter. I do not mean by this, however, to tr- 
vaign the conduct of congress: in so doing I should equallycos- 
demit my own measures, if I did not my judgment: but experi- 
ence, which is the best criterion to work by, so fully, clearly, sod 
decisively reprobates the practice of truging to nulithfc that bo 
man who regards order, regularity and economy, or who hasasf 
regard for his own honour, character, or peace of mind, will risk 
them upon this issue. 
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An army formed of good officers moves like clock-work: but 
there is no situation upon earth less enviable nor more distress- 
ing than that person’s who is at the head of troops who are re- 
gardless of order and discipline, and who are unprovided with al- 
most every necessary. In a word, the difficulties which have for- 
ever surrounded me, since I have been in the service, and kept 
my mind constantly upon the stretch; the wounds, which my 
feelings, as an officer, have received by a thousand things which 
have happened contrary to my expectations and wishes; added to 
a consciousness of my inability to govern an army composed of 
such discordant parts, and under such a variety of intricate and 
perplexing circumstances; induce not only a belief, but a tho- 
rough conviction in my mind, that it will be impossible, unless 
there is a thorough change in our military system, for me to con- 
duct matters in such a manner as to givfc satisfaction to the pub- 
lic, which is all the recompense I aim at, or ever wished for. 

Before I conclude, I must apologise for the liberties taken in 
this letter, and for the blots and scratchings therein, not having 
time to give it more correctly. With truth I can add, that, with 
•very sentiment of respect and esteem, I am yours and the con- 
gress’ most obedient, &c, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 


FOE THE POET FOUO^-AN ESSAY ON HAPPINESS. 

The following admirable specimen of grave irony, is pre- 
served in a book but little known in this country, and too ex- 
pensive to be common, Hogarth Illustrated. It is taken from a 
scarce pamphlet first published in 1738, entitled, “ Some Thoughts 
Concerning Hafipiness , translated from the original German qf 
Ireneujt Krantzovius y by A. B” that is, Benjamin Stilling- 
fleet. T. C. Carlisle . 

As there is nothing that has mere employed mankind in all 
ages than the search after Happiness, nor any thing about which 
there has been a greater disagreement, I think it will be useful 
to analyze that impbrunt subject. 1 will therefore deliver the 
rex. n. 4 k 
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result of the observations which I have made; and that I msy 
avoid the mistakes which many great men have run into, 1 will 
endeavour by the means of definitions, fiostulata, and axiom, Vo 
clear up the confusion which has hitherto reigned in this affair. 

“ Definition 1st. Happiness, is that state of a being in which 
it is entirely contented with what is present* 

“ Definition 3d. Man, is an animal sensible of pleasure or 
pun, arising from the internal motion of the parts of his body, 
and the external impression of otner bodies tijfem it: and it slao 
capable of reflecting on past and future events. 

44 Definition 3d. Motion, is the successive application of the 
body to the different parts of space: and being contrary to the 
vis inerti* of matter, is always performed with difficulty. 

* Definition 4th. Thinking, is an operation of the mind, fey 
which it endeavours to find out some truth. 

44 Definition 5th. Reputation, is the opinion uttered by words, 
which men have of our conduct; and is acquired and maintained 
by such actions, as either suppose a superior deghee of know- 
ledge, or a concern for the welfare of mankind. 

44 Definition 6th. Curiosity, is that desire by which we are 
excited to search the uses, relations, properties, 8cc. of things; 
and is consequently the foundation of all knowledge. 

41 Definition 7th. Benevolence, b the desire of procuring all 
possible kinds of good to others, without regarding our own in- 
terest; and is called general or particular, according to the num- 
ber of objects towards whom it is exercised. 

44 Poitulatum 1st. One happiness is not greater than another. 

44 Poetulatum 3d. Man is a being, capable of arriving at the 
statement in definition 1st, and consequently is designed for it 

44 Axiom 1st. Man is a limited creature* 

44 Axiom 3d. The objects of knowledge are infinite. 

4# Axiom 3d. The kinds of good are infinite. 

44 Axiom 4tb. Nature, by the frame of every animal, points 
out what it is designed for. 

44 Axiom 5th* Man is incapable of altering past events, or di- 
recting those which are to come. 

44 Axiom 6th. An uncertain evil is rather to be ventured, than 
a certain one produced. 
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u Proposition 1st. Happiness is inconsistent with any desire 
that cannot be satisfied: for as long as we are under the infki- 
ence of such a desire, we must always be discontented with our 
present state. But that is contrary to the idea of happiness al- 
ready given in definition 1st; ergo Happiness is, 8cc. Q. E. D. 

u Proposition 2d. Knowledge, is inconsistent with Happiness: 
far by definition 6th, Knowledge is founded upon desire; and the 
objects of Knowledge, being by axiom 2d, proved to be infinite, 
the desire must be infinite. But man being by axiom 1st, limit- 
ed, that desire cannot be, satisfied; and, therefore, by proposition 
1st, it is inconsistent with Happiness; ergo Knowledge, &c. Q. 
E. D. 

u Proposition 3d. Thinking, is inconsistent with Happiness; 
for by definition 4th, it supposes an endeavour to find out some 
truth; and this shows a desire of Knowledge: but by proposition 
2d, Knowledge is inconsistent with Happiness; ergo Thinking 
is, fee. Q. E. D. 

u Scholium. Hence, appears the reason, why thoughtless peo- 
ple are always observed to be healthy and easy; and those given 
much to meditation, to be on the contrary, meagre and peevish. 

Thus, Nature always punishes those who will act in defi- 
ance of her designs. 

u Proposition 4th. Benevolence, cannot make man happy; 
for by definition 7th, Benevolence ia the desire of procuring all 
possible kinds of good to others: but by axiom 1st and 3d, man 
is a limited creature, and the kinds of good are infinite; there- 
fore, it is a desire which cannot be satisfied. But by proposition 
1st, such a desire is inconsistent with happiness: ergo Benevo- 
lence cannot, be. Q. E. D. \ . 

« Proposition 5th. Reputation cannot make man happy: for 
by definition 5th, compared with proposition 2d and 4th, it is ac- 
quired and' maintained by such actions as destroy happiness: ergo 
Reputation, &c. Q. E. O. 

“ Proposition 6th. Happiness cannot arise from view* of fu- 
turity; for since men cannot, by axiom 5th, direct future events, 
if they gi\e happiness, it must be by knowing what will certaia- 
ly happen: but by axiom 1st and 2d, min is incapable of such 
a knowledge; and that which he is incapable of, is inconsistent 
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with Happiness by proposition 2ds ergo Happiness cannot, fee* 
Q. E. D. 

« Corollary. It follows from the last proposition, that a man 
ought not to lay down any other plan to guide himself by, bat 
that of enjoying such pleasures as shall from time to time offer 
themselves. 

44 Proposition 7th. Happiness cannot arise from reflecting 
upon past events; for by axiqm 5th, man is incapable of altering 
what is past; and when he reflects upon such events as displease 
him, he must wish it were in his power to alter them. But such 
a wish (i. e. desire) is inconsistent with Happiness, by proposi- 
tion 1st: ergo Happiness, Sec. Q. E. D. 

44 Corollary. It follows from the last proposition, that a man 
ought never to examine his past conduct. 

44 Proposition 8th. The pleasing sensations may give happi- 
ness: for when enjoyed in a certain degree, they destroy Think- 
ing; and therefore, by proposition 3d, take away that, which alone 
in this case can be inconsistent with the state described in defi- 
nition 1st: ergo the pleasing sensations, dec. Q. E. D. 

44 Corollary 1st. It follows from the last proposition, that cor- 
poreal pleasures are preferable to mental; according to the opi- 
nion of Aristippus. 

44 Corollary 2d. It follows, also, that corporeal pleasures are 
not necessary to the happiness of him who is not a slave to 
Thinking; in which case, the numberless ideas received in a 
long life, will, wkhout this expedient, prove troublesome, and 
sometimes form themselves into doubts, questions, negatives, 
conclusions, 8cc. all which constitute Thinking. 

44 Proposition 9th. A wise man will not fall in love: for Love 
being Benevolence confined to a single object, is by definition 
7th, the desire of procuring all possible kinds of good to the. 
object of our affection: but such a desire is by proposition 4th, 
proved io be inconsistent with happiness. Ergo a wise man, &c. 
Q. E. D. 

44 Proposition 10th. A wise man may marry: for a wife con- 
tributes towards happiness, by destroying that, which by propo- 
sition 9th, is inconsistent with it; and also by giving that, which 
by proposition 8th, sometimes produces it. Ergo a wise mas» 
fee. Q. E. D. 
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“ Propositional 1th. A wise man ought to use the least mo- 
tion possible: for motion, by definition 3d, is performed with 
difficulty, which includes pain; but^pain being contrary to the 
pleasing sensations, must produce a contrary effect. Yet by pro- 
position 8tb, these produce Happiness. Ergo a wise man, See. 
Q. E. D. 

“ Corollary 1st. It follows from the last proposition, that a 
wise man ought to be sparing of his words. 

“ Corollary 2d. It follows, also, that a wise man ought very - 
rarely to laugh. 

<c Scholium. The truth of these two corollaries is acknowledged 
by all the world; though the real principles upon which they are 
founded, have hot before been discovered. As to talking, Py- 
thagoras, the first man that ever bore the name of philosopher, en- 
joined on his disciples, a total abstinence from words for five 
years, in which time he hoped, I suppose, they might lose the 
use of speech, &c. 

u Proposition 1 3th. A wise man ought to get out of the way, 
if he sees a beam ready to fall on his head; contrary to the opi- 
nion of that great philosopher, Pyrrho: for though, by proposi- 
tion 2d, he ought to use the least motion possible, yet, since by 
definition 2d, he is sensible of pain from the impression of certain 
bod ies falling upon him — and a little pain is to be preferred to a 
great one, he may in this case make use of motion: ergo a wise 
inan, fee. Q. E. D. 

M Corollary . It follows from the last proposition, that a wise 
man may now and then go to church in countries where corpo- 
real punishments are inflicted on those who entirely absent 
themselves; provided at the same time, he does not contradict 
proposition 6th. 

“ Proposition 1 4th. A wise man may eat and drink, though it 
requires motion: for these actions are attended with pleasing 
sensations, fee. 

“ Corollary . The more pleasure a man takes in eating and 
drinking, the wiser he is. 

4< Scholium. The last proposition would have been un- 
necessary, but that some eminent philosophers, as may be sew 
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in Diogenes Laertius, not having formed right notions of Hip- 
piness, rather than be at the trouble of eating and drinking) chose 
to starve. 

“ Proposition 1 5th. When a wise man finds himself easy, he 
ought not, on any pretence of being better, to change his state: 
for by postu latum 1st, one happinesp is not greater than another, 
and by preposition 6th, Happiness cannot arise from views of fu- 
turity. Ergo , when a wise man, fee. Q. E. D. 

M Corollary . Hence appears the folly of those pretended phi- 
losophers, who make Happiness consist in a continual aduoce- 
ment towards imaginary perfection; an opinion, which has put 
men upon turning the world upside down. Sec. 

u Proposition 1 6th. Man was intended by Nature for lying) 
lolling, or sitting: for by postulatum 2d, he was made for Happ- 
ness; but that is destroyed by motion, as appears by propositka 
2d; therefore, he was not .made for walking, running, hopping, 
Sec. nor for standing, by axiom 4th; for all animals that are for®- 
ed to stand, have more legs than two; besides, no animal as 
change his posture in lying, lolling, or sitting, so much as m* 
Ergo, man was intended, fee. Q. E. D. 

u Corollary 1st. It follows from this proposition, that a vise 
man ought always to have a bed in his room. 

“ Corollary 2d. It follows, also, that he ought not constantly 
to lie, loll, or sit in the same posture. 

u Scholium. Hence appears the reason, why all other animals 
get upon their legs at their first coming into the world; where- 
as, walking with man, is an art; in which he cannot arrive it 
perfection, but with much difficulty, and after some years’ ex- 
perience. 

“ Proposition 17th. A wise man ought to consult his own ease 
in all his actions, witliout considering bow they may affect others; 
for man may arrive at Happiness by postulatum 2d, and there- 
fore he ought to* aim at iti but he cannot obtain it by Benevo- 
lence (i. e. a disposition to neglect hip own good for the sake of 
Other!) by proposition 4th. Ergo , a wise man, fee. Q. E. D. 

“ Again— An uncertain evil is ratherto be ventured, thsni 
certain one committed, by axiom 6th; but pain being contrary to 
the pleasing sensations, i* on evil, and certain to him who does 
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not consult his own ease: but what gives pain to others, be is not 
obliged to know, by proposition 2d, and, therefore, it must be' 
uncertain* R rgo, a wise man, 8cc. Q. E. D. 

« General Corollary. As it appears from the foregoing pro- 
positions, that Happiness consists in ease— -since every enjoy- 
ment takes its value from conducing towards, and consequently 
is subordinate to that end, it follows, that a wise man will ne- 
glect even corporeal pleasures, where they are not to be had 
Without much difficulty; agd consequently in the like case, will 
contemn all those things which are means only to procure cor- 
poreal pleasures, d fortiori. This beautifully reconciles luxury 
with poverty, which has hitherto been thought a secret only 
known to certain fraternities of religious institutions. 

u 1 chose to prove the last proposition two ways, because I 
look on it as of the utmost importance: it throws light over most 
of the obscure cases which may tend to puzzle men in their 
conduct, in relation to others. It, alone, makes all other books 
of morality useless. It frees a man from the restraints of civility, 
the pangs of sympathy, and the remorses of a misguided con- 
science: and gives him in all situations (not virtually included in 
proposition 13th) the moat unbounded liberty. 

“All the propositions are of a very extensive nature, and 
will, upon a superficial view, only produce many others equally 
beautiful. They will lead men through life with much comfort, 
and when attended to with that careless sort of diligence, which 
is the great mark of a true adelph, will save him many troubles 
that others undergo. — I should be sorry to differ in the least 
point from the illustrious body of freethinkere. Now at first 
sight, proposition 3d may seem to contradict their most essential 
maxim; and, therefore, though only such as are strangers to 
their writings and conversation can make that mistake, I will clear 
my system from any imputation: and this may be readily done, 
by only considering the meaning of the word fre *, when' com- 
pounded, as in this case, with another word. For example, what 
does a frcc-agcnt mean, but a being who may act or not act as 
he sees fit: for so soon as he is compelled to do one or the other, 
he loses his right to the title. 
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u The freethinker*^ therefore) tyy their very name imply, thifc 
they are not obliged to think; and, therefore, that thinking it not 
necessary. Now that which is not necessary to be done, may 
as well at last be left alone; and if I have carried their gnnd 
dogma, a little farther, and said that it is better to be let alone, 
ft was upon such strong proofj that I am aure they themselres 
will readily allow the justness of my reasoning, kc. &c ” 

I do not remember having seen the following verses in any 
American publication, or any where indeed, but in Hogarth Il- 
lustrated. They well deserve to be preserved, as a specimen of 
satirical severity, and poetical, merit, unequalled by any of tbe 
versifiers of the presens day. Miss Catley, better known by the 
appellation of Nan Catley, a beautiful actress, but vory impudent, 
and who was for many years the first female singer of the En- 
glish stage, used to perform the part of Juno in the Btirlettad 
Midas; and the character of a proud imperious scold, was hit off 
by her in a very dashing stile of caricature. The verses in que»- 
tion were written on the spirited manner in which miss Catley 
performed that part. All the epithets of the following venes 
are singularly forcible and appropriate. T. C. Cdrtfifr- 

Hail vulgar goddess of the foul-mouth’d race, 

(If modest bard may hail w ithout offence!) 

* On whose majestic, blush-d.edaining face. 

The steady hand of Fate wrote Imftj deitce! 

Hail to (hy dauntless front, and aspect bold! 

Thrice hail magnificent immortal scold! 

The goddess from the upper gallery’s height. 

With heedful look the jealous fish-wife eyes: 

Though early train’d to urge the mouthing fight. 

She hears thy bellowing powers with new surprise: 

Returns instructed, to tbe psalms* that bore lier. 

Adopts thy tones, and carries all before her. 

From thee, the roaring bacchanalian crew. 

In many a tavern round the gardenf known, 

Learn richer blackguard than they ever knegr, 

' They catch thy look — they copy every tone: 

• Billingsgate. f Covent Garden. 
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They ape the brazen honours of thy face* 

And pmh the jerum • with a double grace. 

Thee* from his box* the macaroni eyes 
With lerelTd tubef he takes his distant standi 
Trembling* beholds the horrid storm arise* 

And fears for Beinhold* when yon lift your hafflL 
At distance he enjoys the boisterous scene* 

And thanks his Goth the pit is plac’d between. 

So midst the starry honours of the night* 

The sage explores a comet’s fiery course; * 
Fearful he views its wild eccentric flight* 

And shudders at its overwhelming force: 

At distance safe* he marks the glaring ray. 
Thankful hie world* is not within its way. 

Proceed then* Cailey* in thy bold career. 

And rightly let our maidens hear and Bee 
The sweetest voice disgust the listening ear. 

The sweetest form assume deformity. 

Thus, shall thou arm them with tfy best defence* 
And teach them modesty by impudence. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM GRIMM*8 LETTERS. 

Letter from Dr . Franklin to Madame Helve Hue. 

a Yesterday, after hearing the resolution you announced so 
positively, of remaining single during life, in honour of your late 
husband, I retired with mortification and chagrin. Throwing 
myself on the bed, I fell into a profound sleep, and immediately 
fancied myself transported to the Elysian fields. I Was there 
asked, methought, if I felt desirous of seeing or conversing with 
any particular individual of my acquaintance in the world above. 
Lead mm> said I, to the residence of the philosophers—^ Two 
of that tribe, M replied the shade, <* live in yonder garden; they 
are excellent neighbours and cordially love each other; their 
names are Socratee and Helvetia*”^* Both these personages 
are objects of my respect, but I would prefer conversing with 
the latter, as I know something of the French language, but net 

* Pmh about the jorum: a s#ng In the character of Juno and Mhla*. 
f Opera-gits ». * Reinbold performed Jupiter. 

V«b. II. 4 h 
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a particle of Greek." — Your husband, madam, received me with 
great courtesy, having known me, as he said, by reputation 
a considerable time. He mads numerous inquiries about the 
war, about the present state of religion, and of the liberty and 
government of France. Hey dey ! said I in surprise, why my 
good friend you hav'nt said a single wotd about your dear wife, 
who, notwithstanding, loves you to excess*— I left her not an hoar 
ago— “ Ah ! said he, “ you bring to my memory days of felicity 
long since past, and recollections that must be banished to en* 
joy any happiness here. For some time, indeed, I thought of 
nothing but the lovely woman I had left behind me, but time 
haa at length brought consolation — I have chosen another wife 
as like her as possible, who, though not so beautiful, is equally 
endowed with sense and spirit, and not less passionately attached 
to me— she is at this moment abroad, providing the choiceit 
nectar and ambrosia for my supper: stay and you will enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing her." “ It is very evident then, my happy 
sir, that madam Helvetius has met but an ungracious return for 
her constancy— as she has rejected, *on your account, several 
very advantageous offers of marriage. * I confess to you, that I 
my own suit has failed on account of this piece of delicacy.”— 
w Your mishap, said he, is unfortunate, for she is certainly a fins 
woman and exceedingly amiable. But what has become of the 

abbfc La Roche and the abb6 M ; are they discarded 

from her house?" u By no means; she cherishes all your old ac- , 

quaintances." “ Well then, if you can gain the abbfc M— over j 
to your interest by a dish of coffee with cream, I have not a I 
doubt of your success, for he is as subtle a reasoner as St Thomas, | 
and he arranges the artillery of his arguments iu such a master- 
ly way, as to render them irresistible: or, if you" would induce 
La Roche, by presenting him a beautiful copy of som% old cha- 
ste, to speak ill of you, it might answer the same purpose; for 
I have observed that when he advises any particular thing, -she 
generally feels a strong inclination to pursue the exact contrary/ 
We were here interrupted by the entrance of the new madam 
Helvetius, when who should I' recognise in hot but Mm. 
tin, my former American dame! I would have claimed her im»* 
diately as my property, but she drew back, and observed wid 
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great coolness, “ That she and I had lived together in the other 
world for forty-nine years and four months— nearly half a cen- 
tury. , Let that suffice; the connexion I have formed here will 
be eternal. 9 ’ Piqued at the coldness of my Eurydice, 1 deter? 
mined to leave these ungrateful shades, and return to view once 
more the sun and yourself. Behold me here then— Let us at 
once take vengeance for this indifference. 

» 

The count de Lauraguais, who returned from his travels and 
exile some months ago, has lived eince then a life so uniform, 
that he is quite forgotten. The other day he sent the following 
question. to the medical faculty* 

“ The gentlemen of the faculty are requested to give their 
opinion, in form, as to all the various effects of ennui on the 
human system; and to what extent, when excessive, it may in- 
jure the health of the sufferer. 99 

Their answer Was, “ that ennui was calculated to impair the 
digestion, prevent the free circulation of the blood, occasion va- 
pours, &c. and ultimately produce consumption and death. 99 

Armed with this formidable certificate, the count proceeded 
immediately in search of a commissary of police, whom he com- 
pelled to receive a formal accusation against the Prince d*Hcnin 9 
as having practised on the life of Sofihia jimaud 9 from whoqe 
side he has not stirred these six months. 

The abb£ Coyer has lately arrived from Femey. He had 
proposed to pass three or four months at the house of Voltaire, 
to whom he communicated this agreeable project almost at the 
first moment of his arrival. To judge how pleasant this propo- 
sal must have been to Voltaire, you must know that the abb6 
Coyer, although in his early writings he was able to assume % 
fight and airy style in conversation, is the heaviest creatuie in 
the world, a personification of .ennui. Our illustrious patri- 
arch, supported with tolerable patience the first day, but on the 
next, talking of his travels in Holland and Italy, he suddenly put 
a question which seemed to embarrass, him much. Do you 
knew Mr. AbW, said he, the difference between you and Don 
Quixotte. It is that Don Quixotte took every tavern for a cas- 
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and you mistake a castle for a tavern.” This pouting re . 
mark instantly disinchanted the abb*, who look his lean within 
twenty-four hours. 


1779. After a great number of minute bulletins and a ridicu- 
lous parade of public interest on the consequences of a fall, io 
Which the wife of marshal Mouchy hurt her arm— the follow- 
ing bulletin appeared. 

Tandis quo d'Estaing et sa troupe, 

Etrillent ie pauvrc Biron, 

Tandis que le grand Washington 
Tient les Anglais sous ha coupe. 

Et qu’au bruit de notre canon, 

Hardy s’enfuit le vent extpoupe, 

Madame de Mouchy dit on, 

Tons les matins mange sa soupe, 

Et toms les soirs prend son bouillon. 


The following epigram was made by the abb* A maud, on 
Marmontel. 

Ce Marmontel, si long, si lourd, 

Qui ne parle pas, mais qui beugle, 

Juge la peinture en aveugle, 

Et la musique comme un sourd. 

Ce pedant a si sotte mine, 

Et de ridicules bard*, 

Dit qu’il a le secret des beaux vers de Racing, 

Jamais secret ne fut si bien gard*. 

Epigram en the turf lately made in the court of the Loan* 
before the door of the academy. 

Des favoris de la Muse Frangaise, 

* D’Angivillier rend le sort assur*, 

Devant leur porte it a fait mettre un pr*, 

On desormais il peuvent paitre l leur ake. 
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Impromptu by Voltaire against Mr. Michel, receiver gene- 
sal of finances* by whose bankruptcy the poet sustained a con* 
siderable loss. 

J&dis, au nom de I'Eternel, 

Michel mit le diable en deroute, 

Mats apris cette bariqueroute, 

Quo le diable emporte Michel! 

The abbi —preached a fast-day sermon before Louis the 1 6th, 
which contained a great deal of politics, finance and government, 
and very little of the gospel. “ It is a pity/ 9 said the king, as 
he came out of the church, u if the abb& bad only touched a little 
on religion, he would have told us of every thing/' 

Bpitaphe d 9 un Perroquet . 

Ci git Jacquot tr£pass6 de veillesse 
Et tendrement chfcri de sa douce maitresse, 

II ne parla jamais qu'apr&s autrui, 

Combien de gens sont morts et mourront comme lui. 


PHILOSOPHY Of GESTURE.— FOR THE FORT FOUO. 

GtsTuai has been denied, by no less a judge of human na- 
ture than Dr. Johnson, te assist oratory. 

« At Mrs. Thrale 9 *, says his biographer, be repeated 
his usual paradoxical declamation against action in public 
speaking. * Action (said he) can have no effect upon rea- 
sonable minds. It may augment ne fee; but it never can enforce 
argument. If you speak to a dog you use action. You hold up 
your hand thus, beCbuso he is a brute; afid in proportion a* men 
Ore removedfrom brutes , action mill have less influence upon them , / 
Mrs. Thrale then inquired, what then becomes of Demosthenes, 
saying action*— action — action? Johnson; Demosthenes, madam, 
spoke to an assembly if brutes; to a barbarous people 99 

Bos. Hfetvel. p . S9. 
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This was no obiter saying of the doctor's, nor a paradox, 
as his biographer would assert. It was the deliberate opi- 
nion of Johnson, as is fully proved by his having occupied a 
whole number of the Rambler to establish this hypothesis. How 
action has a tendency to augment noise," I confess I aid total- 
ly at a loss to conceive. The doctor was surely a little too se- 
vere, when he called a Grecian audience an assembly of brutes 
and barbarians. It was improper phraseology, because it does 
seem to encounter what he said afterwards. He declared “that 
Greek was like tkce — (yes, reader, like lace; and why, think 
you?)— because, every man endeavours to get as muck (f it a$ 
he can** What an incongruous object is here presented to our 
senses: the pious, grave, and learned Dr. Johnson, Mr. BofcweU’i 
** guide, philosopher, and friend," returning homeward from a 
milliner's shop, with all hit pockets stuffed full of lace. 

When propositions of undefinable extent are laid down as the 
basis of argument, we are in danger of combatting (to use the 
phraseology of the apostle) “ as one who beateth the air.” We 
are incapable of feeling our antagonist, and our blows are d«it 
at random. • 

If, in the present instance, the doctor simply meant to assert 
that the absurd custom of clawing the air with the fingers, now 
so much in vogue amongst public speakers, in parts of the 
speech where no passion was intended to be expressed, did not 
aid the orator, he said but very little; and the opinion, whether 
right or wrong, is not worth the trouble of a confutation. If he 
meant to extend his proposition so far. as to deny that gesture 
was of any service to a public speaker, it then becomes import 
tant, and in this point of view only is it worth consideration at all 
Presuming that this was the meaning of the doctor, I propose 
to consider what, for warn of a better name, I shall caU the /thi- 
losofihy of gesture . Without affronting the reader's under- 
standing by a paradox, I think it may be made to appear p«* 
fectly evident, that gestures qffect us more fiowerfully-than war*. 
Gesture is a language, the spontaneous production of nature; 
the medium of communicating sensations, not only between oat 
and man, but between man and the lower order of animals; and 
between the lower order of animals with each other. Nature 
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has, for purposes of self-preservation* made all these various or- 
ders of existence sensible of this language. She has impressed 
certain infallible marks on all her living works, that cannot.be 
misunderstood either by man or beast. They are of no equivo- 
cal import, or dubious significffftcy ; they are plain, precise, posi- 
tive, and infallible. It results, from the indispensible nature of 
the case, that there shotald be such external marks, or indica- 
tions, and there would be a shocking chasm in the works of na- , 
ture if there was not. 

1 will illustrate these remarks by a few familiar instances:— 
A dog expresses his joy by the wagging of his tail; and what 
immediate confidence is created when we see this animal so em- 
ployed! How different would this testimonial of temper be, 
were we in the presence of a lion! This is a signal to avoid 
him at once— it is evidence that he designs to do us injury. 
Here nature, in these two animals, designates, by the same sign, 
complacency and resentment. The horse and the cat, although 
so totally at variance in their formation, habits, pleasures, and 
antipathies, express their resentment by the same external mark, 
which is the contraction of their ears. How instantly is not only 
man, but all other animals, put upon their guard by this lan- 
guage ef nature! The eye is a much more extensive medium 
of communication; it is the mirror of the heart, and faithfully re- 
flects every latent passion. Amongst brutes, what man is so 
stupid as not to observe the difference between the half-shut orb 
of content and repose, from the wide glare of alarm and resent- 
ment! Without multiplying more instances, thus do these ani- 
mals repel or attract us by the silent language impressed by the 
hand of nature on all her works, the existence of which Dr. 
Johnson denies; 

Not only do all animals inherit this language of gesture in 
common, but they have, in superaddition to this, what I may de- 
nominate a local and particular language, understood amongst 
their various tribes, and intelligible to none else. Thus the pur- 
poses of procreation, the sustentation of their offspring, and the 
mode in which they abandon them to the world, to provide for 
their own subsistence, when they arrive to what we denominate 
years qf discretion , are carried on by peculiar and infallible 
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signs and marks; in other words, gestures, which these humbler 
animals perfectly understand, although they are, for wise mi 
benevolent purposes, incommunicable to other tribes. The 
nearer those tribes approach to each other in their cenfonaa- 
don and habits, the more are # tUby capable of comprehending 
this language amongst a distinct species; but atil], they never 
' can arrive at a complete comprehension, and they would, pro- 
bably, change their natures if they did. 

I think I am warranted by facts in this principles thst there is 
a universal and a particular language of gesture among all cre- 
ated animals: that if there was not such a medium of communi- 
cation amongst all tribes, and all different tribes, all living na- 
ture, instead of exhibiting that beautiful, distinct, and harmoni- 
ous variety which it now does, would be thrown into confuska 
and frightful disorder. 

Man, in common with all other animals, has his local language 
of gesture understood by all animals of his species, civilized or 
savage, however modified by habit, or broken up into distinct 
communities. The extension of the arms, and open hands, sig- 
nifies welcome, persuasion, intreaty; the hand thrown back, an A 
the head retorted, denote aversion, and rejection; the bended 
knee is the attitude of imploring mercy or forgiveness; and the 
scowling forehead, defiance. Where was ever the grasp of the 
hand mistaken for resentment— or when did a kiss import re- 
venge and disdain! It is unnecessary to descend to the cnu mi- 
ration of other component parts of this language; such as the aid* 
long look of distrust, the full gaze of confidence; the smile of 
pleasure, or of disdain; and the pathetic eloquence of tears ts 
express either our joys or our sorrows. This language is fowl 
in the great lexicography of nature; it is impressed on every bu- 
man heart; and it requires uo comment tp omke it intelligible. 
But as man is a reasonable being, capable of improving his na- 
ture, having appetites and passions superior to those of the 
brute; this language, although universal, is not copious enough 
to answer the high purposes of his destiny. He has, thegeforc, 
invented an artificial language. The difficulty of uodentfandjag 
this is evident throughout the whole process of our existence 
from the cradle to the grave. How slowly does the child foam 
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lq comprehend' and to utter this mechanical language; and how 
fully competent is he to understand the language of gesture. 

Dr. Johnson's laborious dictionary is itself a comment on the 
justice of these remarks. So difficult is it to acquire a proper 
comprehension and expression of this artificial language, that 
it becomes a distinct study and profession of itself to obtain it, 
and orators are employed to state our causes of complaint against 
our fellow men, and to sue at the proper tribunal for redress. 
They are employed, because their clients have nbt the command 
of the language that they have, to urge their claims in courts of 
justice. I need not remark how celebrated that man becomes 
who acquires such a mastery; what treatises have been written; 
how much time has been devoted to its attainment; and how often, 
without success, after the most gainful and persevering effort. 
I need not remark, that the names of Demosthenes, and Cicero, 
now so idolized, are historical monuments of the difficulty of ac- 
quiring a proper command of this artificial language. I need 
not remark, that the complaints now so common, of an author’s 
style, are but saying, in other words, that it is next to impossi- 
ble to arrive at perfection in this arduous study. 

What, permit me to ask, was the opinion of Demosthenes 
on this point, who had laboured with so much emphasis for the 
mastery of this artificial language? When he was asked what 
were the three essentials of an orator, he replied, action , action , 
action • In plainer phraseology, he told us that gesture, the lan- 
guage which the Deity had made intelligible to every heart, was 
the great and the only essential in oratory. With all his com- 
mand of his own noble and native language, he tells us that this 
is to perform only a secondary and subsidiary part. He tells us 
that the language of Words is only valuable to an orator, as it 
serves to give more nicety of detail to the stronger, more im- 
pressive, more universal, though, unfortunately, not so copious 
language of gesture. This is strictly and philosophically cor- 
rect. Let this principle be tried by the test of experiment. 

I will suppose that an orator, With a countenance lfghtened 
up by smiles, tells a most moving tale of distress: his veracity is 
suspected; and why? He may pronounce this oration with. the 
most moving accents, and the words may be such as Pe medfcc- 
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nes himself would hare* uttered. His veracity is suspected; b» 
cause the language of gesture, or nature, contradicts the testi- 
mony of his tongue. Demosthenes and Dr. Johnson differ es* 
•entially on this point. The doctor maintains that the great lan- 
guage of nature is to be superceded by the use of his ponderous 
dictionary. 

I know it may be thought that I have put an invidious inter- 
pretation on the doctor's words* Unless they mean this: tbit 
tears, smiles, Imd frowns, *are merely to be classed in the cs- 
talogue of nature’s redundancies, and do not import pleasure, 
distress, and indignation, I confess 1 am utterly at a loss ts dis- 
cover any meaning whatever. To interdict them from the use 
of an orator, is distinctly to say, that they are incapable of mo- 
ting his audience, for if they do have this effect, it forms an un- 
questionable principle of his art to manage them adroitly. 

In opposition to the doctor's hypothesis, I will venture to 
contend, that it has been from the neglect of this language that 
so few orators are capable of affecting us deeply. Who has not 
heard of Garrick; and who that has heard of him will forgeUir 
countenance qf Garrick ? It Was his plastic physiognomy which 
gave an utterance and, let me add, an eloquence to his feelings 
beyond the power of words to convey. He made it his pcculbr 
study to watch every gesture of his fellow men, as they weit 
portrayed on the countenance, by the predominant passion; and 
this language he was able to imitate. This was Mrs. Siddonft 
forte also. She studied and she copied the language of gesture; 
and the effect was electrical on the hearts of her audience. 

I am perfectly convinced that our orators pay, by far, tot 
much attteption to mere verbal language , and overlook these ob- 
vious properties. It appear^ to me very plain, that if an orator 
can seize these subtle properties of nature, denominated ges- 
ture, and can felicitously apply them, the possession of this ait 
will be an infallible guide where to lay t(ie emphasis* where to 
be impassioned, where to vary his tones, and, in brief*, to com- 
prehend all the subsidiary pans of eloquence. I think illmpot- 
sible too, that the study of gesture can operate otherwise tbae 
this, unless we are disposed to contend for this paradox, that or 
tuft is incapable of dictating the proper tone and emphasis It 
express her own passions. 
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* It is no* wonder that the science of gesture has been so often 
Underrated, notwithstanding when we observe how this power* 
ful engine has been managed in the hands of an orator. It is . 
conceived to be a sort of ponderous accompaniment to a f ev 
ble, cold, monotonous pronunciation; and from legitimate ges- 
ture it thus degenerates into the most despicable grimace. The 
countenance is formed by the studied phraseology of the lips, 
and appears as an idle and insignificant auxiliary, where it should 
take the foremost stand. Many of us have seen what this silent 
language is capable of doing in the character of Cooke. His 
frowning visage was the precursor to the gathering storm which 
was about to thunder from his lips, and every word gave to that 
gloomy physiognomy a dreadful expression. Whatever was 
left untold, by the features, the tongue explained; .it filled up all 
the vacancies of passion, and in this horrid harmony consisted 
the true celebrity of Cooke. Now will it be conceived, that 
when this actor was master of a cast of features so suitable to 
the character, that he would not, of course, give to the words 
their proper efophasis? This results from that indissoluble 
connexion established by nature herself. On the other hand, it 
is by quadrating gestures and physiognomy to our cold and mea- 
sured habits of declamation, instead of giving speech its empha- 
sis, from them, that both the ohe and the other are deprived of 
the power of affecting us. Dr. Johnson seemed to imagine, that 
the venerable old grand-dame, Nature, did not understand hev 
own language, and was bound, out of reverence to him, to study 
his dictionary. 

To contradict the opinion of Dr. Johnson, and to maintain the 
preeminence of gesture to speech, is not, therefore, so paradoxi- 
cal as it might qppfear to be on a superficial view of the subject. 

It is, after all, only to maintain that the simple fmd universal 
language of Nature is superior to the laboured refinements of 
Art; to h language always unstable, subject to all the whims and 
caprices of Fancy, and rarely understood; it is but to maintain 
that just ascendancy which the hand of Nature has preserved in 
ail her works, and which it is the prerogative of Art to imitate 
only. Ii we go further than this, we shall pass the bounds 
Which Demosthenes himself assigned to eloquence, and we shall 
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snake Art dictate lessons to Nature, instead of receiving instruc- 
tions from her. In that case we shall realize the story of the 
mad painter, who was so enraptured by the production of his 
own pencil, that he called on Nature to make his piece her future 
model, and challenged her to a competition. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

CHARACTERS FROM REAL LIFE. 

Mr. Oldschool, I conceive that a variety of characters may be 
found in ordinary life, which although they develop no dazzling 
qualities, are so peculiarly marked as to merit a place in your 
miscellany. These men display such virtues or vices, which all 
of us may imitate or avoid. If, sir, you agree with me in opinion 
that amusement or instruction may be gained from any quarter , 
I hope you will not object to the insertion of the following 
sketch, which attempts to do justice to a character now lijring, 

X. 

Jeremiah Curran, was the son of a respectable mechanic, 
living in the city of Newyork. His father had, by his frugality 
and strict attention to his business, acquired a large and respect- 
able fortune. As Jerry was his only child, and the heir of all 
this property his father would not liave him brought up to any 
particular business or profession. He wished, he said, to make 
one fair experiment, whether a man might not be brought up 
in the character of a gentleman, without plunging into all the 
disgraceful excesses of a rake. He said, he could not believe, 
if his son was properly educated, that he would squander hispa- 
tcrnal estate and turn bankrupt, merely because he had a for- 
tune to spend. He did think it was possibly, that a gentleman 
might mingle in polished life, and all its decent amusements, 
without forfeiting the character of a gentleman. The reader, 
will easily conjecture, from this slight and imperfect sketch, 
that the father was kind and indulgent. He gave his son all tht 
advantages of a classical education, in which he became a nr 
pec table proficient. The father having thu9 for proceeded in his 
object, now turned to his son, the reverse of this picture, and 
act before him the infamy and disgrace, which would attend a 
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indulgence of low, grovelling appetites and passions. He warn- 
ed him against these in the most solemn manner, and represented 
to him, that although his paternal estate would abundantly suf- 
fice all the purposes of decent enjoyment and chastened plea- 
sure yet that' the mines of Peru would not answer him, if he 
made his passions his law. These ideas he repeated* and in so 
many shapes, that if I may be allowed the expression, they were 
woven into the very constitution of Jerry. He was not by nature 
prone to such indulgences as his parent warned him against, and 
these admonitions coming in aid of his native indifference to 
such objects, occasioned them to be viewed by him with insur- 
mountable disgust. The son thought it a great virtue to abstain 
from the perpetration of vices which no temptation would in- 
duce him to commit. He, in order to make his native assurance 
doubly sure, and to take literally a bond of fate, bound him- 
self by a set Of formidable resolutions, which he was determined' 
in no exigency to violate. He would oot for instance, learn the 
names of cards, because he dreaded the vice of gaming. He 
would not learn the exercise •'of the sword, because he abhorred 
the vice of mortal arbitrament, and became utterly ignorant of 
self-defence, lest he should by accident die in a duel. He would 
not learn to ride a horse, because he abominated horse-racing. 
Thus, while his father’s stables were well provided with the 
fleetest coursers, the heir to all this estate would be seen per- 
forming from place to place pedestrian tours of duty. Being thus 
completely versed in the non-essentials of a gentleman, his Es- 
ther endeavoured by main force, to thrust him into company.— 
Accordingly he attended balls, and public assemblies, stalking 
about from room to room in the midst of all this blaze of mirth 
and hilarity, with a stride as solemn and as formal as if a marble 
statue had stepped from its pedestal. Neither thtf encounter of 
animated cheeks and sparkling eyes, as the parties swam down 
the dance together, the graceful evolutions of manly elegance, 
and female beauty, or the thrilling strains of music excited the 
drowsiest sensation of pleasure. His heart was ah isicle, no ray 
of beauty could warm or enliven. He seemed all this while to 
be sighing for his father’s chimney corner, and the old venera- 
ble domestic taby, inconsolable for the absence of her com- 
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rads, was pouring forth lamentations that disturbed the quit 
of the family. His father, at length, discovered, to his unspeak- 
able mortification, that all his salutary lessons to Jerry,' kid 
taught him only how to save his estate, without enjoying it. He 
adopted every art, he resorted to every expedient to flap hit dor* 
mant ambition from its yawn. 

All this flapping, however, anwered no purpose; his mo'i 
ambition only seemed to snore more profoundly afterwards, far 
having been stimulated to a little temporary exercise. HU p* 
rent was still inflexible in his endeavours, and now he regretted 
that he had ever given him any caution' whatever, to presene 
bis property from being squandered away. With much expoitt- 
lation, and, at length, by downright imperative commands, In 
succeeded in prevailing on his son to go on a journey ib com- 
pany with his old playfellows and associates. He was amply for* 
fibbed with money, not only to meet hVs expenses, but to pur- 
chase whatever was curious or valuable. Jerry at length depart- 
ed on his tour, punctiliously paid*all his bills, but as he had no 
curiosity to see any thing curious, Hb deemed it the most prude* 
part, at it undoubtedly was, not to part with his money to putt 
chase what he did not want. His father hoped, that he might 
by this jaunt, take by inoculation, some of that overflow of spi- 
rit, with which his fellow travellers abounded. All this wai 
literally love’fc labour lost; his son lamented still his distance from 
the chimney corner, and he returned home and restored faithfully 
to his father’s hands the money which he enjoined him to expend. 

At length Jerfy’s father died, and he came into possession of 
a noble estate. Nothing was now lacking but a capacity to en- 
joy those bounties that Fortune had so munificently bestowed.— 
Jerry would not marry, because he had not obtained a previous 
assurance from Fate, that he should not be afflicted with a scold- 
ing wife. He would not indulge himself in the pleasures of lite- 
rature, because they require exercise, which woulif be incom- 
patible with his yawning mode of existence. .He would not re- 
ceive company in a hospitable and munificent way, lest they 
should lead him into the excesses of gambling and the bottle, 
vices from which Nature had interdicted him. In this way be 
debars himself from the intercourse of every pleasure, lest it 
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should by accident introduce some kindred vice. The gray 
hairs now begin to thicken en his temples, and his existence 
has been almost exhausted between a dream and a yawn* He 
is* now one of Nature’s negatives, one of those wretched paupers 
which must be supported by good fortune or the parish. 


FRENCH TRANSLATION OF MARMION. — FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

The following is a very curious specimen of translation, and 
considering the extretne difficulty of the attempt, is highly ho* 
nourable to the author’s powers of versification. We could net 
indeed name any of our modern poets, who are so strictly and 
permanently British, as Mr. Scott. Besides the obstacles, which 
bis very singular manner, his local allusions, and the quaint 
elliptic turns of expressions to which the shortness of his mea- 
sure so often condemns him, oppose to his naturalisation in any fo- 
reign language, there is a peculiar and untractable wildness about 
the names and jargon of his border heroes, which must resist, 
we imagine, the efforts of the most dexterous interpreter. If 
Boileau was terrified at the name of marshal Wurts, by what pro- 
cess does Mr. Davezap, hope to reconcile Parisian ears to “ Hard 
riding Dick,” or “ Wilhomonswick,” or u Sir Albany Feather- 
stonhaugh,” not to mention u Archibald Bell-the*cat,” and other 
worthies, “ mal n£s pour les oreilles,” as the satirist declares. 
These difficulties will, however, we trust,, rather animate than 
discourage the effort of Mr. Davezac, who has rendered faith- 
Jiilly and poetically, many passages of Marmion, and who has. 
our cordial wishes for his success. 

Mr. Qldschool, 

The poems of Scott have as many readers as perhaps any 
other book in the English language. A gentleman in Newor- 
leanc is about enlargihg the sphere of their celebrity by a French 
translation^He has begun by Marmion , and afforded, as far as he 
has progressed, a specimen of fine French poetry, in which the 
characteristic descriptive power of his author is admirably pre- 
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served. As very many of your readers understand the French 
language, 1 have thought that a few extracts from this manu- 
script might be agreeable; and have obtained the author's pet- 
permission to send them to you. 

There is a pleasure arising from the sense of difficulty sur- * , 
mounted in a literary work. To appreciate those which oppo- 
sed the execution of this, the reader ought to be versed is 
French poetry, and to know the extreme severity with wtych 
certain words, certain turns of expression, admitted in the poesy 
of other nations, are excluded from the French. r To please a 
French ear in the translation, and to preserve the turn of thought, 
and frequently the expression of attcltf an author as Scott, wu, 
therefore, no very easy {ask. Unless I am deceived, Mr. Daveuc 
has executed it in a maimer that will do honour to himself and 
his country, and afford the mere French reader a gratification, f 
nearly equal to that which an Englishman receives in the peru- 
sal of this elegant work. j 

The introductory epiatle of the third canto, is one of the most J 
admired in the original. The following translation exceeds it is 1 
harmony, while it gives a faithful copy of every elegance of 
thought which characterises it* 

• Comme ces images emits, 

Qu’on voit glisser dans l’atmosphlre. 

Chassis par les vents du printems. 

Prominent lour ombre llgdre. 

Et leur image passagere 

Sur nos sillons et dans nos champs; 

Emblemes des trop courts ins tans 
De notre inegale carriere: — 

Comme l’onde qui des hauts monts, 

Tantdt prlcipite ses bonds, 

9 Like April morning clouds that pass. 

With varying shadow, o’er the grass. 

And imitate, on field and furrow. 

Life’s chequered scene of joy and sorrow; 

Like streamlet of the mountain north, 

Now in a torrent racing forth. 

Now winding slow its silver train. 

And almost slumbering on the plain; 
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Ecume et fuit dans la prairie; 

Tantdt, oubliant u furie, 

Serpente ou dort sur lea gazoos, 

C&ressant sa rive fleurie: 

Coxnme le zlphir inconstant 
Qoi tantdt retieftt son haletne; 

Tantdt la ranine, k i’instaqt 
Oit l’on le emit loin de la plaino— 

Telle, lihre dans son essor, 

Ma muse erre, gksse, serpente, 

Vuit, revient, disparait enoor, 

• Comme un Songe a l’aube naissanlr. 

Maia roeil sedelecte au tableau 
Des conflicts d’ombre et de lumiero— - 
On aune 4 suivre d’un ruisseau 
La marche errante, irreguliere— 

Nous looutons, avec plaisir, 

Dana la profbndeur des Bocages, 

Soupirer i’ inconstant ztykir, 

Ainai, rustique* et sauvages, 

Comme l*ombrc, I'oiide et les vents, 

Ail£s mes vers; ooullsmes chants, 

Aussi vagues que les nuages, 

Et sans Irein comme les torrents. 

The concluding lines of the above are exquisitely beautiful* 
and if they can reach the eye of the author, he will not, I am 
sure, blush to see himself in the French garb. 

The lines addressed to the memory of the duke of Bruns* 
wick, from the same epistle, are extremely well rendered. 

Like breezes of the autumn day. 

Whose voice inconstant dies away, 

And ever swells again as fast. 

When the ear deems its murmur past; 

Thus varies my romantic theme 
Flits, Winds, or sinks, a morning dream, 

Yet pleased, our eye pursues the trace 
Of Light and Shade’s inconstant race; 

Pleased, views the rivulet afar. 

Weaving its maze irregular; 

And pleased, we listen as the breeze 
Heaves its wild sigh through autumn trees. 

Then wild as cloud, or stream. Or gale, 

Flow on, flow uncoojftned, my tale. 
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•H 6\ quoi, notre stale 4 fee yeux, 
N’offre’t-il mils fait* gioneux 
Dignes de ta muse hesoique? 

B6 quoi! Poe teromantiqae, 

N' as tu pas un chant de donlenr. . 

Un vers 616giaque et teodite, 

A donner 6 i’auguste eeacbe 
De Brunswick mort an champ dfoaneur? 
Quoi'. pas un mot? pas aa larme? 

Pas un soupir? quaad la valeur 
Pour la liberty tombe ct meurt..^ 

O h€ros de ces tern d’allanne! 

Tu vis un stale phis heiiresx; 

Quand, raalgrl l'Autriehe gu enters, 

Bfalgr£ k Russe bolliqiieux, 

Et la Gaule et FEiuvpe entiesi 
De Brandebourg Putre arguevlUonx 
S’lleva brillant, radieux, 

Eclipsa tout dansea carriere! 

Tu n’as pti survivro 4 tcs kax. 

Brunswick! ni supporter la pem 
De voir, dans les flats de la Jenne 

• f< Or deem'st thou not our later time, * 
Yields topic meet for classic rhyme? 

Hast thou no elegiac verse 
For Brunswick’s venerable hearse. 

What! not a line, a tear, a sigh. 

When valour bleeds for liberty? 

Oh! hero of that glorious time. 

When with unrivalled light sublime. 
Though martial Austria, and though ail 
The might of Russia; and the Gaul, 

Though banded Europe stood her foes — 
The star of Brandenburgh arose! 

Thou couldst not live to see her beam 
Forever quenched in Jena’s Stream- 
Lamented chief! — it was not given 
To thee to change the doom of heaven. 

And crush that dragon in its birth. 
Predestined scourge of guilty earth'. 
Lamented chief!— not thine the power, ■ 

To save in that presumptuous hour. 

When IVussia hurried to the field. 

And matched the spear, but left the shield; 
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■ ■ ,: l — , j;rsraaBaau ■■■; veaBBS^qesm 

8es rayon% pour jamais, Iteins, x 

Tu n’as pu changer, des destine, 

L’arrit fatal; chef dlpkoraUel 
Ni dltnure, dans son berceau, 

Cette hydre, ctleste flfcv, 

Lanc4 sur la terreeoupable. 

Chef malheureuxi ton bras guexrisr 
Ne put garantlrtapatrie, 

£n ce grand jourai meurtrier, 

Ce jour pour eHe le dernier* 

Oik, dans son aveugle febe, 

Frenant sa lance avec fUrie, 

Elle oublia son bouclier. 

II te convenait d’mspirer 
Au prix des talents, de la gtoirt, 

Mai s Ilk, trahi par la victoine, 

II te convenait d’expirer. 

Fallait-il done, vatneu par Page* 

Au joug du commun etdange 
Prostituer tes cheroot Wanes? 

Prolonger des jours languissans, 

Vivre, pour voir, par le pillage, 

vaster tes etats brillans? 

Impuissant tlmom de l’outrage 
Fait Ik tes droits, Ik tes enfmns?— * _ 

Non; tu pr^vins cette infamie; 

Le ciel, attendri sur ton sort. 

But & la gloire de ta vie. 

Valour and skill *twas thine to try. 

And, tried in vain, ’twas thine to die. 

III had it seemed thy silver hair 
The last, the bitterest pang to share, 

For princedoms reft, and scutcheons riven, 

And birthrights to usurpers given; 

Thy land’s, thy children’s wrongs to feel. 

And witness woes thou could’st not heal? 

On thee relenting heaven bestows 
For tonoored life an honoured close; 

And when revolves, in Time’s sure change 
The hour of Germany’s revenge. 

When breathing fury fat her sake. 

Some new Armmtus shall awake. 

Her chanqpeon, ere he strike, shall com# 

To whet his sword on VliiiMkM 
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Egaler l’^clat de ta mort. 

Et, quand dans sa course infinie, 

Le terns, enfin ramenera 
' Le grand jour de la Germanic* 

Quand, lassd de la tyrannic, 

Queiqut Armimu* s’armera 
Du for vengeur de la patrie; 

Avant de frapper, il ira 
O Brunswick! sur ton mausoled 
Invoquer tom ombre — et c’est U 
Qu’ il aiguisera son 4p4e. 

And the ease and flowing measure of the close hare rarely 
been equalled in any language, 

* Non, William, ehacun son partage; 

Laisse en pais sur le mont Sauvage, 

Pleurir le sauyage genflt; 

Soigne la Tulipe. et l’oeillet; 

Arrondis l*if et la Sabine; 

TaiUe la Vigne; mais jamais 
N’llague l’errante aublpine, 

Et laisse, k son gr6, ^eglantine 
6’enlacer parmi les guerets. 

Puisque, souvent, d’un doux soutire, 

Tu pay as mes faibles accents 
Puisque tea conseils indulgens 
Ont, souvent, regig mon dglire. 

Relevg mes vers languissans, 

Epurd le son de ma lyre; 

So is le mime encore aujourd’hui 
Et songe,en parcourant ces pages 

• Nay, Erskine, nay— on the wild hill 
Let the wild heathbell flourish still; 

Cherish the tulip, prune the vine. 

But freely let the woodbine twine. 

And leave untrimmed the eglantine: 

Nay, my friend, nay — since of thy praise . 

Hath given fresh vigour to my lays, 

8ince oft thy judgment could refine 

My flattened thought, or cumbrous l»ne a 
Still kind, as is thywont, attend. 

And in the minstrel spare the friend; 

Though wild as cloud, as stream, *s e*k> 

Flow forth, flow unrestrained, my tale. 
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Que leur auteur eat ton ami. 

Ainsi, rustiquea et sauvages 
Comrae Pombre, Ponde ^t lea Tent* . 

Allez, me* vers; routes, rtes chants 
Auasi vogues qoe les images, 

Et sans frein comine les torrents. 

Of the poem itself, the following passages will give some 
idea: the description in the first canto is thus rendered: 

* Sur un fort deatrieaqui d’ardeur etincelle 
Le lord Marmion s’avance et le pont retentit, 

Un casque massif pend a Pardon de sa selle; 

Sa mile contenance i tous le* yeux (tecele 
Un chevalier fameux, un preux qui rlunit, 

A la force de corps la presence d’esprit, 

Et qui plus d’une fois s’est montrl dans la lice. 

Sur sa face bilee une ample cicatrice 
Rappelle avec hoimeur, lea plaines de Boawort. 

Ses sourcils noirs etdurs, scs yeux ardent*, son port, 

Laissent percer un caractere 

Facile i s’enflammer, Wnplrieux, cotere 

Et non air rlflechi, penetrant et discrdt, 

Indique le penseur, Phomme habile et secret. 

Son front chauve, du casque attestant le ravage; 

* Along the bridge lord Marmion rode. 

Proudly his red-roan charger trod. 

His helm hung at the saddle bow; 

Well, by hi* visage, you might know 
He was a stalwortb knight, and keen. 

And had in many a battle been; 

The scar on his brown cheek revealed 
A token true of Bo* worth field; 

Hi* eye-brow dark,. and eye of fire. 

Showed spirit proud, and prompt to ire, 

Yet line* of thought upon hi* cheek. 

Did deep design and counsel speak. 

Hia forehead, by his casque worn bare. 

His thick moustache, and curly hair. 

Coal-black, and grizzled here and there. 

But more through toil than age; 

Hi* square-turned joints, and strength of limb, 

Showed him no carpet knight so trim. 

But, in close fight, a champion grim, 

M camps, a leader sage. 
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Son IpsUse moustache; et set cheneux crfpus, 
Courts et noirs, mala semis dequeiques poik cbcmu, 
Fruit des traraux plus ipse de Page; 

Sa carrure d* athlete, et ses membres nerreui; 
Peignaient non de la cour un petit-maitre arable, 
Mats bien dans le champ-cloa, un champion redootabk; 
Dans les combats un chef prudent et valeuieux. 


The moment of hie entry is described with viracity. 

Mai s je dois peindre aussi de la garde du fort, 

La disposition et Parmure complette: 

Dans la cour du chateau, la gamison, dlbord, 
Mousqueton sur Ptpaule, et morion elk tfcte, 

/ Pour recevoir le noble lord, 

S’ltait rangle en haie: au centre les musettes 
Les menestrels et les trompettes, 

Attendaient le signal pour cofnmencer Paccord. 

Les canoniers, mlche allumed 

Etaient toUs prlts pour le sahit d’honneur; 

Et, quand M arm ion fit son entrel 
Ce fut un bruit, une fumle 
Un tintamare k faire peur. 

Les Ichos en prirent Pallarme; 

Et Pantique Norham depuis son fbndateur 
K’avait jamais oui pared vacarme. 


I will close these extracts with Selby's reflections on 
supposed necromancy of the palmer, and' his entrance into 
h«U. 


•Ah! seigneur, dit Selby, le doit mis sur la booche, 

Ne vous y jouez pas; cet bomme en sait bien long: 

Et je croispour ce qtn me touehe, 

Qu’il en s&it beaucoup trop: un satolr si profond 
Ne s’acquiert pas tout au sermon. 

Je ne m’explique point; mais j*y crois roirdu louche, • 
D marmotte tout seul, et puis, d’un air fcrouehe, 
Frlmit com me k l’a&peet de qudque vision. 

•*' Ah! noble gin,” young Selby said. 

And finger on his lip he laid, 

* This man knows much, perchance e’en mate 
Than he could learn by holy lore. 

Still to himself he’s muttering. 

And shrinks as at some mm on thing. 
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Nous avons £cout 4 » la nuit, prdt de aa couche, 
Puisqu'il faut tout tous dire: outre ua Strange son. 
Nous l’ouimes, loogtems, en conversation 
Avecl — On ne voyait paa-une mouche. 

11 m’a sembl6, cependant quelqoefois 
Bien clairement distinguer d'autres voix. 

Je ne sais — mais tout g * — ne sent pas Fesu b 4 nite. 
Frere Jean nous a dit que c'etait chose ^crite, 
.Qyenube conscience exerapte de mtffait 
Ne priait si longtems, 114 si tard ne veillait. 

Four le frere il s’endort aussitdt qu’il recite 
Dix Jhx sur son chapelet. 

N*importe, dit Marraion, c’est chose terra in^e 
Je le prefids pour raon guide, eut-U avec l’enfer 
Facte conclu, sociltd fonn&s 
Fut il, lui rapine, Lucifer. 

Faites done, je vous prie appeler, dans l’enceinte, 
Ce revenant de terse sainte. 

Bientfit le Pllerin parut dans le Ballon: 

Ses traits etaient cacbda par un noir capucbon; 

Un inanteau noir couvrait see dnormes Ipaules. 

De son errante mission, 

11 portait les saerds symboles; 

Bourdon, gourde, besace et boete deferblaac: 

Un gros cuir lui ceigiuit le flanc: 

Des coquilles chargeaient aa tdte. 

Sur sa poitrine, il laissaitvoir 
Un crucifix, apport 4 de Lorette. 

Les clefs de 8t Pierre en sautoir, 

Brillaient en ecarlato, et tranchaient sdr le noir. 
Enfin, une Palme fldtrie, 

Sur les bords du Jourdain cueillie. 

Last night we listened at his cell; 

Strange sounds we heard, and, sooth to tell. 

He murmured on till morn, howe'er , 

No living mortal could be near. 

Sometimes 1 thought I heard it plain. 

As other voices spoke again. 

I cannot tell—- 1 like it not — 

Friar John hath told us it is wrote, 

No conscience clear, and void of wrong. 

Can rest awake, and pray so long. 

Himself still sleeps before his beads 

■wra marked ta\*re§, and two eroeds.’V 
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Et qiFil tenait avec un humble orgueil, 
Ledeclarait Peter in d* Arabic 
Et visiteur da taint Cercueil. 

Son abord,dans la salle, excitace raunmire 
Que cause la surprise et l’admiration 
Nul chevalier present, sans excepter Marmion, 
Du Pdlerin, n’egalait la stature 
Nul ceil n’etait plus tier, nul air plus inaposaat. 
D*un pas delib&d; quoique, grave et pe&uit, 
Sans autre introducteur, il fut choisir sa place 
Vis-4-vis lord Marmion; le regardant cn face, 
Avec un air d’egalite. 

Mais, hdks! des chagrins et de PadvresiU. 

Sur tout son €tre, on voyait le ravage. 

Sa face creuse et hftve,et son corps decharnl 
Representaient assez l’image 
D’un grand colosse roind 
Nonpar le terns, mais par Forage. 

Dds qu sour ire il voulait, par hazard 

Contraindre et plier son visage 
Ses traits s’y refusaient* et soudain son regard 
Devenait sauvage et hagard. 

En cet dtat, l’csil de sa propre mdre 
En le voyant, se fut mdpris: 

Elle eut pleurd surlui, sur sa misdre, 

Adraird de si beaux ddbris, 

Sans se douter, dans sa pitid sincere, 

Que cet objet dtait son fils. 

Mais qui rtsisterait 4 de semblables pauses! 
Le malheur, le besoin; les travaux, les soucis. 
Font cPdtranges metamorphoses. 

Avant le terns, le chagrin nous blanchit; J 
Plus que le terns, le travail nous vieiUit; 

Le besoin fane et fldtrit la jeunesse; 

11 la d&sdche dans sa fleur: 

Et les siilons creusls par le malheur, 

Sontplus profonds que ceuxde la vieillesse. 
Heureux! qui n’a jamais eprouvd ces fldaux*. 
Le pauvre Pelerin a coanu tous ces maux. 


My design in sending you these extracts, is to discover whe- 
ther readers unacquainted with the author of this iransUws? 
feel the same admiration for the work) or whether his friends 
suffer their taste to be influenced by the excellent qualities they 
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know him to possess, and the talents with which he enlivens 
their society. It is the work of Mr. Jules Da-uexac ds Cmsteray 
how principal of the college of Neworleans. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO* 

THE ADVERSARIA; OB, EVENING RECREATIONS. —No. IX 

Fashion and Taste. As the contending and almost equally 
Acknowledged powers of Fashion and Taste, are frequently 
consulted by the votaries of Vanity and Pleasure, I shall, for the 
instruction of the lovely and rational part of the attractive sex, 
endeavour to describe their different attributes. 

Fashion is the offspring of Caprice, and is of a fantastic Ap- 
pearance. Its nurse was the camelion — air-nourished, and per- 
petually changing. Cherished into strength, it sought the busy 
scenes of Gallantry and Fancy. Its first resting place was amidst 
the false ringlets of a Gallic coquette. For a time, it presided at 
the toilet of Athenian ladies, laughing Philosophy to scorn. Some- 
times it visited the temples of Roman gallantry, while Roman 
hardihood bowed before its altar. It has been known to rule the 
destiny of Gallic monarchs; to revel in the huge, ruff, and stif- 
fened deformity of the vain and the learned Elizabeth; and it 
even stamped the passport to preferment, during the reign of the 
second Charles, in the then licentious court of Britain. 

Fashiqn patronized the savage Hottentots in their disgusting 
decorations: cramped the fine feet of the Chinese; and v revelled 
in the shadow of their hajf-closed eyelids. Fashion commended 
the prim coquettes of Vandyke, and the voluptuous forms, the 
languishing eyes of the canvdss-breathing sensualist , sir Peter 
Lely. Fashion is decked with flowers, feathers, tinsels, jewels, 
beads, and all the garish profusion of degenerated fancy. It 
makes ideots of its votaries, and yet we sometimes see the wisest 
governed by its influence. 
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Taste is a mild, a beauteous female, of Grecian extraction; 
simply, but elegantly adorned. Her brows are crowned with a 
profusion of Heaven’s gifts, and her flight never extends beyond 
the boundaries of Nature. It was originally her office to fold 
the drapery of her native vestments, and to braid the glossy tres- 
ses of Circassian virgins. She presided over the poetry of Sap- 
pho; she assisted in the sculpture of the Mcdicean Venus; gave 
the warm glow to the pencil of Claude de Lorraine; grouped 
the figures of Michael Angelo; and blended the colours which 
immortalized the breathing pencil of Titian. It was her’s to il- 
lumine the mind of the British Reynolds, as it will be her office 
to consecrate his memory. Taste, though deprived of the power 
she once held' over the minds of enlightened mortals, still as- 
serts her empire in the thoughts and manners of the discrimina- 
ting few. 


THE LOVER. 

The following is translated from the effusions of “ A True 
Lover of the fifteenth century.” How far the picture which it 
presents, accords with the life of # a Columbian Strephon of the 
nineteenth century, 1 submit to the determination of some of its 
laughter-loving damsels, who are merry because they never felt 
a wound. It is true, some of these gentlemen cannot be accosted 
with the significant interrogatory of the song, 44 why so fi alc % fond 
lover?” and they would rather 44 snore upon the flint,” than buy 
44 one fading moment’s mirth, with twenty watchful, weary, te- 
dious nights:” yet are they willing to 44 sigh away whole -Sun- 
days,” and 44 weary the hearer in their mistress’s praise.” Al- 
though such swains may not be called 44 true lovers,” yet they 
can answer the question 44 what is’t o’clock,”? without the aid of 
an old witch or goblin damned. , 

"When Night puts on her mantle grave. 

And trembling moon.beams light the ware; 

When duller souls are sunk in sleep, 

And Sorrow’s children watch and weep: 

With the calm scene’s relucent glow, 

1 seek to sooth my bosom’s wo; 

• Vid. As You like It. a. S. «e 8. V should add, that this paragraph a 
tended for those who will understand it. 
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But still my cherish'd hopes 1 mourn 
JVlid thy dark rocks, lone Lindesfem! 

And when the sun illumes the east. 

Unblest by life reviving rest. 

With throbbing heart, and burning.brain. 

Thy barren rocks I seek again: 

Those rocks that bloom’d like Eden (air, 

Wtytn she, my life’s lov’d light was there! 

Soon my last light shall cease to bum 
Mid thy dark waves, lone Lindesfem! 

Authors and -Readers do each other ample justice: the 
first inveigh against the ignorance and injustice of the world; 
and the other, the dulness and vanity of the author: so, that if 
the first pay the other off with bad sense or false wit, the other 
requites them with false judgment. 

INSENSIBILITY. 

Though I, frequently wish for that insensibility on which the 
ease of the heart depends, yet 1 never admire those who are pos- 
sessed of it 1 should despise myself, if 1 thought I could walk 
the stage of life 

With thoughtless eye and sauntering pace. 

And broad felicity of face. 

SORROW. 

It is the constant business of Sorrow to draw gloomy and de- 
jecting images of life; to anticipate the hour of misery, and to 
prolong it when it is arrived. Peace of mind and contentment 
fly- from her haunts, and the amiable traces of cheerfulness die 
beneath her influence. Sorrow is an enemy to Virtue, while it 
destroys that cheerful habit of mind by which it is cherished and 
supported. It is an enemy to Piety; for with what language shall 
we address that Being, whose providence, our complaints either 
accuse or deny. It is an enemy to Health, which depends greatly 
on the freedom and vigour of the animal spirits; and of Happi- 
ness it is tbe reverse. 


LOVE. 

The duke de la Rochefoucault has remarked, that the head U 
atwaye a dufie to the heart . This writer is distinguished for the 
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singularity and boldness of his sentiments; but this observation 
will be found to be almost universally true, when applied to the 
passion of Love. He who is a stranger to its desires, and has never 
experienced the unbounded power which it usurps over the soul, 
will condemn those ideas of love which he deems romantic and 
absurd) and ridicule the writings of those who have described, in 
gloomy colours, the distress which the mind suffers from an un- 
fortunate passion, from absence, jealousy, or duafifi ointment;— 
or the exquisite pleasure which lovers enjoy, when after a long 
separation they meet, and find in each other every thing that 
they wish or desire. 

There cannot be a doubt, but that a majority of the worid 
are strangers to the power of this passion, and the refined plea- 
sures which it is capable of yielding; but such persons are sel- 
dom, if ever, remarkable for the goodness of their hearts. 

As man was formed for society, Nature has wisely implanted 
in his constitution, a strong desire of forming social connexions. 
Py the intercourse which subsists between men, they are led to 
observe the variety which prevails in their dispositions, inclina- 
tions, habits, and abilities. Hence arises the degree of esteem 
with which we regard one person more than another. But that 
friendship which is cherished by persons of the same sex, will 
not satisfy the heart that is softened by tenderness: it will still 
feel a vacancy which love only can fill: it will anxiously sigh for 
a heart warm and affectionate as itself, for a connexion the most 
intimate, that shall unite interest, be as durable as life, and the 
source of constant and uninterrupted pleasure. Such a connex- 
ion is the best gift of Heaven; it has been enjoyed by thousands, 
apd would be much more frequent than it is, were mankind 
more virtuous, and less ensnared by the delusive charms which 
Vice assumes to captivate the irresolute. 

Thrice happy are they whose congenial souls enjoy the sweets 
of mutual love! each striving to excel in endeavours to please. 
They seek no joys but those which love inspires, and innocence 
approves. Time may drive the colour from their cheeks, and 
infuse his chill into their veins; but their affections are still 
warm and sincere. 

Marriages are frequently unhappy, because the parties dis- 
cover that they have been playing a game of mutual, and, indeed, 
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often self-deceit. Before marriage they had acted under restraint. 
In the moments of youthful dalliance, when the rosy Hours were 
led on by endearing smiles, and the visions of Hope were gilded 
by the brightest lines of the rainbow, no jarring Passion reared 
its Medbsa front; but Hymen severely punishes all false wor- 
shippers; he strips the mask, and shows them in their true cha- 
racters. The deceiving pair becomes disgusted, and sometimes 
hate each other as violently as they formerly loved. 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

The following passage is a brilliant example of a judicious 
choice of circumstances in a description; for such an art is as ne- 
cessary, as a happy blending of colours in a picture. 

“ I have seen the wads of Balclutha, but they are desolate) 
the flames had resounded in the halls, and the voice of the peo- 
ple is heard no more; the stream of Cutha was removed from its 
place by the fall of the walls; the thistle shoots there its lowly 
head: the moss whistled to theearinds; the fox looked out of the 
windows, and the rank grass of the walls waved round his head; 
desolate is the dwelling of Morna: silence is in the house of her 
fathers.”— Fingal. 

The beauty of this description must strike every one who pos- 
sesses the least taste. The amiable Michael Bruce, in his ex- 
quisite poem of Loch Leven, has a passage in some respects 
similar to it 

Perhaps, in some lone, dreary, desert tower. 

That time had spar’d, forth from the window looks. 

Half hid in grass, the solitary foxg 
While from above, the swl, musician dune. 

Screams hideous, harsh, and grating to the ear. 

The idea with which this quotation concludes, seems to have 
^cen borrowed from the sublime Persian poet, Ferdovisi: 

u The spider hath hung with tapestry the palace of the Cae; 
sars: the owl keepeth sentinel in the watch-towers of Afrasial!” 

THE AMIABLE WIFE. 

The maid 1 shall love, roust be free from disguise. 

Wear her bSart on her lips, and her soul in her eyes; 

A soul, by the preoepts of virtue inform’d. 

And a mind, by the purest benovolence warm’d. 
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Her converse so varied as ever to please; 

Unaffectedly cheerful, and polish’d with ease; 

Her person attractive, her temper serene. 

And her wit rather brilliant and playful, than keen, 

8TAOE DEATHS, 

The practice of killing on the stage was carried to the great* 
eat excess by our old writers; it is now used with more modern 
tion; but whether it is really a fault or a beauty, may be ques- 
tionable. The sudden, and sometimes unexpected blow, at 
when Othello kills himself, , or, as when Euphrasia stales Dio- 
nysius in the Grecian Daughter, has certainly a very fine effect; 
but a stage heaped with dead bodies^ panting with the exertions 
of the preceding scene, is likely to excite other emotions than 
those of pity and terror. 1 should imagine the general *tabbm£ 
scene in Titus Andronicus, if represented, would hardly be less 
risible than the catastrophe of Tom Thumb. It bas often been a 
subject of wonder, how this monstrous farce has held its place in 
all the editions of Shakspeare. I c^pnot think he wrote a line of it, 
though if, as Theobald suggests, it appeared before Shakspeare 
wrote for the stage, two verses in it pleased him so well, that he 
has twice closely copied them. 

She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d. 

She i» a woman, therefore may be won. — Titus .tndromeus. 

She’s beautiful, and therefore may be woo’d. 

She is a woman, therefore to be won . — First part of Henry Vt 

Wa$ ever woman in this humour woo’d; 

Was ever woman in this humour won. — Jlichard Til. 

LAWYERS PROHIBITED FROM SITTINQ IN PARLIAMENT. 

A proclamation, issued on the 6th of November, and twenti* 
eth year of James 1st, in which the voters for members of Par- 
liament are directed, ( < not to choose curious and wrangling law* 
yprs, who seek reputation by stirring needless questions.* 

A prating lawyer (one of those which cloud 
That honoured science) did their conduct take; 

He talk’d all law, and the tumultuous crowd 
Thought it had been all gospel that be spake. 

At length, these fools that common efror saw 

A lawyer oh their side, but not the law. 

Ateyn's Hist. vis. p. 103* Xoadoa, 163& 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE— FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

T he various and successful exerticftis which have oflate years 
been made by men of science, to familiarize, and accommodate 
to tbe powers of the youthful mind, the higher branches of a li- 
beral education, and of belles letters literature, justly merit the 
gmefnl acknowledgments of teachers and parents, and the pa- 
tronage of an enlightened and liberal community. 

Of publications of this nature, with which our country has con- 
tributed to the general stock of useful knowledge; no work has, 
for many years, appeared possessed of more intrinsic merits than a 
volume just published by Mr. Moses Thomas, of this city, en- 
titled “ Elements of Rhetqfic and Belles Letters, compiled for 
the use of Schools, by John Andrews, D. D. Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.’* 

The learned and judicious author of this work, has very hap- 
pily selected from the most elaborate and celebrated writers up- 
on the important and interesting subjects referred to, the essen - 
tial principles of composition , both with respect to critical accu- 
racy, and. elegant ornament. To these he lias added many use- 
ful observations of his own, dictated by a commanding knowledge 
of the subject, and long habits of experience in teaching. His 
exemplifications are singularly apposite, and his definitions lu- 
minously perspicuous. He has adopted the impressive mode of 
question and answer, to communicate this valuable result of his 
extensive reading, and well cultivated taste. “ Convinced,” says 
he, in his preface to the work, “ that although in this form, it may 
be somewhat less dignified, it will however be more useful; as by 
means of the questions, the students are compelled, as it were, to 
remark, what is very necessary to be remarked, the various 
transitions as they are severally made, (*rom one part of the sub- 
ject to (he other, and to fix their attention, with less danger of 
occasional inadvertency, on every particular which the author 
thinks fit to present.” 

This valuable manual will, it is hoped, meet with as extensive 
circulation as his excellent Compend of Logic, and that it will be 
adopted by tbe various seminaries which have used that work 
with such high approbation, and unifom} success, as already to 
render necessary a second edition, in which it has lately appear- 
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ed, considerably improved and enlarged by the author. Both 
these elementary publications by Dr. Andrews are admirably cal- 
culated to enrich the library of the accomplished scholar, and to 
communicate the most compendious instruction to the inquisitive 
and attentive student. A. * 

J. E. Hall, has been appointed Professor of Rhetoric, and 
Belles Letters, in the University of Maryland. lie delivered hil 
Introductory Lecture, on Monday the first of November. 

Pinkerton’s atlas. 

Geography is one of those sciences that may be pro- 
nounced inexhaustible. Every newatraveller adds something to 
the general mass. He either corrects the errors of his predeces- 
sors, or discovers something himself, and in either case he in- 
creases our slock of knowledge. To travel over distant countries, 
to visit the torrid beams of the equinox, or the frozen regions of 
the polar circle, without removing from our own domestic fire- 
side, is one of the luxuries reserved for modern literature. Un- 
der these impressions, we can but congratulate our countiymen 
on the republication of Pinkerton’s Atlas. Painting has nov 
lent her aid to Geography; the particular boundaries of states 
and kingdoms are here to be defined by different colours; tk® 
maps are thus made jto furnish their own comments, and in s 
great measure to supercede the necessity of resorting to books. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

While the English, French, and indeed, all the civilised 
world, are infested with the rabies antiquitatie, I conceive our 
country also is old enough to be ancient. 1 have lately amused 
myself with collecting from ancient authors some American an- 
tiquities, which, if you think proper to publish them, shall be 
succeeded by more. 

Your’s, 8cc. Q. 
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In captain John Smith’s pamphlet, called Newengland’s 
trials, printed at London, in 1632, there is a prediction which 
has since been well verified. 

44 In England some are held great trauelers that have aeene 
Venice and Rome, Madrill and Algere, Prague or Ragousa, 
Constantinople or Jerusalem, and the Piramides of Egypt; that 
thinke it nothing to go to the sumpier lies or Virginia, which 
is as farre as any of them, and I hope in time will prove a more 
profitable, and a more laudable journey. As for the danger, you 
see our ladies and gentlewomen account it nothing now to go 
thither.” 

It is amusing to see the quaint and conjectural manner in 
which our ancestors, the first settlers on the Delaware are allu- 
ded to by one Thomas Lechford, who published in 1641, his 
44 Plain Dealing, or Newes from Newengland.” After descri- 
bing that country, he speaks of the establishments to the south, 
of Virginia, of Maryland, 44 where they are Roman Catholiqucs, 
they say,” he continues, 44 there was a speech of some Swedes, 
which came to inhabit neere Delawar bay, but the number or cer- 
tainty I know not.” 

The same author describes the origin of a word which has 
since become much more familiar. The Indians of Neweng- 
laxid he says, 44 havepowahes or priests, which are witches, and 
a kind of chirurgions, but some of them, notwithstanding, are 
faine to be beholding to the English chirurgions. They will have 
their times of fionvahan which they will of late have called 
prayers according to the English word.” 9 

Another writer of about the same date, 1643, in his 44 New- 
england’s first fruits,” enumerates very much in detail, the ad- 
vantages which that country offers, and in reply to an objection 
that many have left Newengland, concludes with a declaration, 
which our good friends in that country will no doubt cordially 
repeat at the present day, 44 as Ireland will not brooke venomous 
beasts, so will not that land vile persons and loose livers. Sixt- 
ly, though some few have removed from them, yet we may truly 
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tajT) thousands as wise as themselves would not change their 
place for any in the world.” 

Another writer who gives an account of his two year’s jour- 
ney in Newyork, in the year 1678, states some singular facts. 

Those who arrive in Newyork, if they are inclined to settle a 
plantation, they may purchase a tract of ground at a very small 
rate in my time, at two-pence or three-pence an acre, for which 
they have a good patent or deed from the governor. “ Indeed,” 
continues this writer, “ it is all full of wood, which, as it will re- 
quire some years before it be fit for use, so the burning of it wiU 
manure the soil.” “ If they be for merchandise, they may p «y 
for their freedom in Newyork, six beaver skins; or an equiva- 
lent in money, viz: namely, three pounds twelve shillings, and 
seventeen shillings fees.” 44 1 paid for two loads of oats in the 
straw, eighteen shillings to one Mr. Henry Dyer, to the same for 
one load of pease straw, six shillings; l.paid to Thomas Davis, for 
shoeing my horse, three shillings, for in that place horses are sel- 
dom shod; their hoofs, by running in the woods so long before they 
are backed, are like flints. 1 paid to Derrick, for a load of hay, 
twelve shillings. Goods that are brought over commonly return 
cent per cent*— viz. a hundred pounds laid out in London, will 
commonly yield or afford two hundred pounds there. Fifty per 
cent is looked upon as an indifferent advance. The species of pay- 
ment, and credit or trust is sometimes hazardous, and the com- 
modities of that country will yield very near as much imported 
into England. For three and forty pounds laid out in beaver 
skins and otter furs, when I came away, I received about four 
score in London: indeed, the custom upon skins is high, which 
perhaps might raise it to eight and forty, or fifty pounds. I 
paid to Dennys Fisher for tjvo days’ work in the stable, eight 
shillings, for a curry-comb and horse-brush, four shillings; to 
Jonathan the barber, one pound four shillings by the year; to the 
shoemaker, for a pair of boots and shoes, one pound five shil- 
lings; to the laundress, one pound five shillings and six-pence by 
the year. “ So,” continues this writer, “all commodities and trades 
are dearer or cheaper according to the plenty of importation” 
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LEVITY. 

During the time that martial law was in force in Ireland, and 
the people were prohibited from having fire-arms in their pos- 
session, some mischievous varlets gave information that a Mr. 
Scanton of Dublin, had three mortar* in his house. A magis- 
trate, with a party of dragoons in his train, surrounded the house 
and demanded in the king’s pame, that the mortar * should be, 
delivered to him. Mr. Scanton, who is a respectable apotheca- 
ry, immediately produced them; adding, that as they were use- 
less without the flestles, these also were at his majesty’s service. 

The French having sent general Vial, as their envoy to Mal- 
ta; to counteract him, or in other words, to stop, him up, Mr. Can- 
ning proposed that England should send the earl of Cork . This 
would be something like the retaliation of Frederi* of Prussia: 
the French government having sent him an ambassador without 
an arm , he next day despatched one to Versailles with a wooden 
leg! 

Barrymore happening to come late to the theatre, and having 
to dress for his part, was driven to the last moment, when, to 
heighten his perplexity, the key of his drawer was missing. 
« D — n it! (sai/d he) I must have swallowed it.” “ Never mind,” 
says Jack Bannister, coolly, if yop have , it will serve to open 
your chest.” 


Mr. Mingay, in the court of King’s Bench, some time since, 
made a good application of an old pun. The cause was between a 
tailor and an attorney. His client found, he said, that it was not 
^possible to make a coat for a lawyer without its ending in a mat. 


In the year 1790, when the lord chancellor Thurlow was sup- 
posed to be on very friendly terms with Mr. Pitt, a nobleman 
asking the latter how Thurlow drew with him, the premier re- 
plied, “I don’t know how he draws, but he has not yet refused 
his oats .” 


Quick happened to be in company with a gentleman, whose 
father was * footman, when heraldry became the topic ofeonver- 
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sation: the gentleman observed, 44 he had seen hi* arms on aba- 
ronet’s carriage of his name, and they must be related.” 44 No 
doubt,” said the wit, 44 your family, sir, is pretty extensive: yoor 
father's arms must have been upon many carriages.” 

A candidate for the stage was desired to recite some lines be- 
fore Jack Bannister* While he was tearing away a tragedy speech, 
a dog set up a howling, which drowned Mr. Daggerwood's voice. 
Jack exclaimed, 44 a dog ©/] judgment , by ■ — /” and turned on hit 
heel. 

A certain doctor observing lately, that in the space of six 
weeks, he had inoculated six thousand persons in Paris for the 
cow-pox.— 44 Why then, doctor,” returned Jack Bannister; “yes 
have cowed more French people in a given time than etenlhe 
bravest of oar commanders.” 

Mr. Erskine one morning complained to Mr. Jekyll of a pain 
in his bowels — 44 1 could recommend one remedy,” said the lat- 
ter, 44 but I am afraid you will not find it easy to get at.” “What 
is it?” eagerly rejoined Mr. Erskine. €t Get made attorney • 
general , and then you will have no bowels at all .” 

44 You are an excellent packer,” said George Hanger to a 
waiter. — 44 1 do'nt understand you, sir,” replied the attendant— 
44 Why you have contrived to pack a quart of wine into a pint de- 
canter.” 

Mr. George Rose, the late secretary, in the course of a de- 
bate on places and pensions, observed, 44 that some gentlemen, oa 
the other side of the house, had appeared to allude personally to 
him; but he called God to witness, that he was as poor a crea- 
ture as any in his majesty's realm!” 

Lord Roslyn said, that the reason Beediey succeeded to the 
vacancy at the royal academy, in preference to Tresbam, wasi 
very natural one in the case of a painter; it was owing to his 
managing his canvass better. 9 * 

Mr. T. Sheridan was saying, that if he got into parliameat, 
he would not stand upon principles as his father had done, to the 
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ruin of his fortunes; but would stick a bill on bis forehead, with 
this inscription, “ To be Let." “ That’s very well of you,” said 
Mr. Sheridan, “ but you may as well be explicit at once, Tom, 
and say, To be let ^r^miahed." 

Mr. George Wood, as amiable as a man, as he is eminent as 
a special pleader, was at the theatre seeing the play of Macbeth. 
In the scene where Macbeth questions the witches in the cavern, 
what they are doing, they answer, a a deed without a name" 
This phrase struck the ears of the special pleader much more for* 
cibly than the most energetic passages of the play, and he imme* 
di&tely remarked to a friend who accompanied him. “ A deed 
without a name g why ’tis void." 

The same gentleman made a similar e(qnment<et the repre- 
sentation of Othello. When the general was so loudly crying 
out “ My handkerchief, my handkerchief,” he observed, that if 
it had been picked out of Desdemona’s pocket, Mrs. Litchfield 
might be indicted for a felony y and Cooke as a receiver of etolen 
goodn" 

A gentleman meeting Skeffington, as he was coming out of 
Hyde Park, asked him what he thought of the new bridge, lately 
erected: “ ’Tis passable,” replied he. 


SELECTED POETET. 

THE GIAOUR, A FRAGMENT OF A TURKISH TALE: 

BY LORD BYROW. 

This poem has the usual characteristics of lord Byron’s 
poetry— strong masculine thoughts, much of originality in the 
scenery and cast of expression, and a very peculiarly wild and 
even misanthrophic melancholy. 

If the Giaour, however, affects us less than Childe Harold, it 
is owing, not to any sensible inferiority in the poetical powera of 
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the author, but to his having thrown his work into such loose 
disjointed fragments, that our interest is not suffered to dwell 
sufficiently on any one part or personage in the poem. The ar- 
tificial obscurity, too, which he has throw|l ij^ind the whole, in- 
stead of giving greater boldness and relief to the prominent 
parts, involves the atory in so much mystery, that it requires a 
more close inspection than is given by ordinary readers of 
poetry, to comprehend it. We should not be able to do justice 
to its merits by any extract, and shall therefore transcribe the 
whole into this and the following number of the Port Folio, pre- 
mising merely for the benefit of those who read more cursorily 
than ourselvds, this short outline of the story. Leila, a slave ia 
the seraglio of Hassan, falls in love with a Christian, a Giaour 
(or Infidel) and her infidelity being discovered, she is drowned by 
Hassan. To avenge her death, the Christian leagues with the 
Arnaut robbers, attacks Hassan in a defile, and slays him in sin- 
gle combat. He then retires 1 9 a distant convent, where be broods 
' over his distresses without communicating his story to any one, 
till on his death-bed he reveals it to his confessor. 

THE GIAOUIL. 

No breath of air to break the wave 
That roll* below the Athenian's grave. 

That tomb* which, gleaming o'er the cfif£ 

First greets the homeward-veering skiff. 

High o'er the land he saved in vain — 

When shall such hero live again? 


Far, dark, along the bine sea glancing. 

The shadows of the rocks advancing, 

8tartfon the fisher’s eye like boat 
Of islaxyi-pirate or Mainote; 

And fearful for hit light caique 
He shuns the near but doubtful creek* 

Though worn and weary with his toil. 

And cumber'd with his scaly spoil. 

Slowly, yet strongly, plies the oar. 

Till Port Leone's safer shore 

* A tomb above the reeks on the promontory, by some supposed the sepfcfec 
ef Themistocles.f 

t This is rather an unsatisfactory conjecture ef the amiable Mr. Fsu»d, tk 
French consul at Athens.— Po*t Folio. 
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Receives him by the lovely light 
That best becomes so eastern night. 


, He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled; 

The first dark day of nothingness. 

The last of danger and distress; 

(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where Beauty fingers) 

And mark’d the mild angelic air — 

The rapture of repose that’s there — 

The fix’d yet tender traits that streak 
The langoar of the placid cheek, 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires net — wins not — weeps not — now— 

And but for that chill changeless brow. 

Whose touch thrills with mortality 
And curdles to the gazer’s heart. 

As if to him it oould impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon — 

Yes — but for these and these alone. 

Some moments — ay— one treacherous hour 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power 
9o fair — so calm — so softly seal’d 
The first — last look — by death reveal’d! 

Such is the aspect of this shore— 

’Tis Greece — but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 

We start — for soul is wanting there; 

Hers is the loveliness in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 

Expression’s last receding ray, ' 

A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

The farewell beam of feeling past away! 

Spark of that flame — perchance of heavenly birth — 
Which gleams— but warms no more its cherished earth! 


Who thundering comes on blackest steed? 

With slacken’d bit and hoof of speed. 

Beneath the clattering iron’s “sound 
The c&vern’d echoes wake around 

In lash for lash, and bound for bound, t 
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The from that streaks the courser's side. 

Seems gather'd from the oeean-tide: 

Though weary waves are sunk to rest. 

There’s none withhi his rider's breast. 

And though to-morrow’s tempest lower, 

’Tis calmer than thy heart, young Giaour 1 .* 

I know thee not, I loathe thy race. 

But in thy lineaments I trace 
What time shall strengthen, not eflhse; 

Though young and pale, that sallow front 
v Is scath'd by fiery Passion's brunt, 

Though bent on earth thine evil eye 
As meteor like thou glidest by, 

* Right well I view, and deem thee one 
Whom Oth man’s sons should slay or shun. 

The hour is past, the Giaour is gone. 

But neither fled, nor fell alone; 

Wo to that hour he came or went. 

The curse for Hassan's sin was sent 
To turn a palace to a tomb; 

He came, he went, like the Simoom,f 
That harbinger of fate and gloom. 

Beneath whose widely wasting breath 
The very cypress droops to death— 

Dark tree — still sad, when other’s grief is fled. 

The only constant mourner o’er the dead! 

I hear the sound of coining feet. 

But not a voice mine ear to greet — 

More near — each turban I can soan. 

And silver-sheathed ataghan;t 
The foremost of the band is seen 
An Emir by his garb of green:$ 

“ Ho! who art thou?” — this low salami 
“ Replies of Moslem frith I am. 

* Infidel. 

f The blast of the desert, fatal to every thing living, and often alluded to in 
eastern poetry. 

t The ataghan, a long dagger worn with pistols in the belt, in a metal scab- 
bard, generally of silver; and among the wealthier, gilt, or of gold. 

$ Green is the privileged colour of the prophet’s numerous pretended de- 
scendants; with them, as here, frith (the family inheritance) is supposed to aoper- 
sede the necessity of good works; they are the worst of a very indifferent brood. 

If Salam aleikoum! alcikoum salam! peace be with you; be with you peace — 
the salutation reserved for the faithful; — to a Christian, " UrUrola,” a good jonr- 
ney; or saban hiresem, saban sernla; good morn, good even; and sometimes, ** may 
yeur end be happy;” are the usual salutes. 
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“ The burthen ye to gently bear, 

“ Seems one that elaims your utmost care, 

" And, doubtless, holds some precious freight, 
,m4t My bumble bark would gladly wait.” 

" Thou speakea sooth, thy skiff unmoor, 

M And watt us from the silent shore; 

“ Nay, leave the sail still furl’d, and ply 
“ The nearest oar that’s soaiter’d by, 

“ And midway ^ thosa reeks where sleep 
“ The ehannel’d waters dark and deep.-— 

“ Rest from your task -oo -bravely dene, 

“ Our course has been right swiftly ran, 

“ Tet ’tis the longest voyage I trow, 

“ That one— • • • • • 


Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank. 

The calm wave rippled to the bank; 

I watch’d it as it tank, methought 
Rome motion from the current caught 
Bestirr’d it more — ’twas but the beam 
That ohccqoer’d o'er the living stream— 

I gaz’d, tUI vanishing from view, 
like lessening pebble it withdrew; 

Still less and less, n speck of white 

That ge ram’d the tide, then mock’d the sight; 

And all its hidden secrete sleeps 

Known but to Genii of the deep. 

Which trembling in their coral caves. 

They dare not whisper to the waves. 


As rising on its purple wing 
The insect-queen* of eastern spring. 

O’er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near. 

And leads him on from flower to dower 
A weary chase and wasted hour. 

Then leaves him, as it soars on high. 

With panting heart and tearful eye: 

So Beauty lures the full grown ehikl 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild; 

A chase of idle hopes and fears, 

Begun in folly, closed in tears. 

* The blue-winged butterfly of Kashmeer, the mast rare andbcsudflalof the 
species. 
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If won, to equal ills betrayed, 

Wo waits the insect and the raau^ 

' A Hie of pain, the loss of peace. 

From infant’s pky, and man’s caprice; 

The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Has lost its charm by being caught. 

For every touch that wooed its stay 
Has brush’d its brightest hues away. 

Till charm, and hue, and beauty gape, 

’Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With, wounded wing, or bleeding breast. 

Ah! where shall either victim rest! 

Can this with fsded pinion soar 
From rose to tulip as before! 

Or Beauty blighted in an hour. 

Find joy within her broken bower? 

No: gayer insects fluttering by 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die. 

And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every falling but their own. 

And every wo a tear can claim 
Except an erring sisters shame! 

* * O'* • * * 

The mind, that broods o’er guilty woes. 

Is like the Scorpion girt by fire. 

In circle narrowing as it glows 
The flames around their captive close. 

Till inly search'd by thousand throes. 

And maddening in her ire. 

One sad and sole relief she knows. 

The sting she nonrish’d for her foes. 

Whose venom never yet ♦as vain, 

Gives hut one pang, and cures aH pain, 

And darts imo her desperate brain. — 

So do the dark in soul expire. 

Or live like Scorpion girt by fire;* 

So writhes the mind by conscience riven, 

Unfit for earth undoom’d forlieaven, 

* Alluding to the dubious suicide of the soorpion, so placed for experiment!* 
gentle philosophers. Some maintain, that the position' of the sting, when fund 
towards the head, is merely a convulsive movement; but others have actual? 
brought in the verdict Felo de se.” The scorpions arc surely interested ia » 
speedy decision of the question; as, if once fairly established as insect Catos, tbtf 
will probably be allowed to live as long as they think proper, without beiag w 
tyred for the sake of an hypothesis. 
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Darkness above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death! — 

* * a a a * * 

Black Hassan from the harem flies, 

Kor bends on woman's fane hife eyec, 

The unwonted ebase each boor employs, 

Yet shares he not the httater^s joys. 

Not thus was Hassan wont ttf fly 
When Leila dwelt in his 8erai. 

Doth Leila there no longer dwell? 

That tale ean only Hassan tell: 

Strange rumours in odr city say 
Upon that eve she fled -away; 

When Rhanaiauf s+ last aim was set. 

And flashing from each minaret. 

Millions of lamps proclaimed the feast 
Of Bairam through the boundless East. 

*Twas then she went as to the bath. 

Which Hassan vainly search’d in wrath; 

But she was flown her master's cage 
In likeness of a Georgian page; 

And far beyond the Moslem’s power 
Had wrong’d him with the faithless Giaour. 

Somewhat of this had Hassan deem’d. 

But still so fond, so fair she seem’d; 

Too well he trusted to the slave 
Whose treachery deserv’d a grave: 

And on that eve had gone to mosque# 

And thence to feast in his kiosk. 

Such is the tale his Nubians tell. 

Who did not watch their charge too well; 

But others say, that oa that night. 

By pale Phingaii'sf trembling light. 

The Giaour upon his jet black steed 
Was seen — but seen alone to speed 
\ With bloody spur along the shore# 

Nor maid nor page behind him bore, 
a « a * * a * 

Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to teU, 

But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 

It will assist thy faney well, 

* The cannon at pmset close the Rhamazan; and the illumination of the 
mosques, and firing of guns through the night, announce the Bairam; it lasts three 
days; and after a month's fast is pleasant enough 
f Phingari, the moon 
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At large, at languuhisgly dark. 

But Soul beam'd forth in every yiA 
That darted from beneath itt lid. 

Bright at the gem ef GiamsehfcL* 

Yea, Soul, and should oat* prophet say 
That form was naught bat breathing dajr» 

By Alla! 1 would answer atft 
Though on Al-8ht'4 me hi stood* 

Which totters o’er the fiery Deed* 

With Paradise within piy view. 

And all hit Hourin beckooiag through. 

Oh! who young Leila’s glance *mM read ' 

And keep that portion ef hit creed* 

Which saith, that woman it hntdmst, 

• A soulless toy for tyraaOs fast? 

On her might Maftfit gate, and town 
That through h€r eye the Immortal dhone— 

On her fair cheek’a tnfkfiog hue, 

The young pomegranate’s $ blossoms strew 
Their bloom in Washes ewer new-** 

Bor hair in hyaeinthin^T flow, 

When led to l*dl its folds below; 

As midst her handmaids in the hifl 
She stood superior to them all, *• 

Hath swept the marble where her feet 
Gleam’d whiter than the tnountaih sleet 
Ere from the cloud that gate it birth. 

It fell, and enaght one stain of earth. . 

a « » o * » 

Stern Hassan hath a journey ta*en. 

With twenty vassals in his train, 

• The celebrated fabulous ruby of Sultan Giantsehid, the embellisher offrtak- 
bar, from its splendor, named Scbebgerag* rt the- torch ef night;” also, the 
of the sun,” &c. 

f Al-Sirat, the bridge of breadth less than the thread of a famished fgder, 
over which the Mussulmans must skate into Paradise, to which it is the only en- 
trance; but this is not the worst, ifce river beneath being hell itself, into whisk, a 
may be expected, the unskilful and tender of foot contrive to tumble vkk» 
u facilis descensus Averni,” not very pleasing in prospect to the next pmca&t 
There is a shorter cat downwards for the Jews and Christiana. 

$ A vulgar error; the Koran allots at least a third of Paradise to weU-beburf 
women; but by far the greater numoer of Mussulmans interpret dbe text their esi 
way, and exclude their moieties from heaven. Being enemies Co Platonics, they 
cannot discern “ any fitness of things” in the souls of the other sex, eooceimf 
them to be superseded by theUouris. 

§ An oriental simile, which may perhaps, though fairly stolen, be decud 
H plus Arabe qu’en Arabie.” 

% Hy&cinthine, in Arabic, “ Sunbul,” as commou a thought in tfc* •*** 
poets, at it was among the Greeks. 
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Each arm’d aa bast become* a mao, 

With arquetaaaand atughau; 

The chief before, at deck’d for war, 

Bears in his beltthe feimitar 
Stalh’d with the best of Amadt blood. 

When in the pass the rebels stood, 

And few return'd to t*H the tale 
Of what befell in Parne’s vale. 

pistols which his girdle bore 
Were those that once a pasha wore; 

Which still, though gemm’d and boss’d with gold, 
Even robbers tremble to behold.— 

Tis said he goes to woo a bride 
More true than her who left his side; 

The faithless slave that broke her bower. 

And worse than faithless, for a Giaour!— 


The sun’s last rays are on the hill. 

And sparkle in the fountain rill. 

Whose welcome waters cool and clear, 

* 

Draw blessings from the mountaineer; 

Here may the loitering merchant Greek 
Find that repose ’twere vain to seek 
In cities lodg’d too near his lord. 

And trembling for his secret hoard— 

Here may he rest where none can see, 
tn crowds a slave, in deserts free; 

And with forbidden wine may stain 
# The bowl a Moslem must not drain.— . 

. '* * ' a * * a 

The foremost Tartar’s in the gap, . 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap, 

The rest in lengthening line the while 
Wind slowly through the long defile; 

Above, the moon tain rears a peak. 

Where vultures whet the thirsty beak. 

And their’s may be a feast to-night, 

ShaH tempt them down e’er morrow’s light 

Beneath, a river’s wintry stream 

Has shrank before the cummer beam. 

And left a channel bleak and hare. 

Save shrubs that spring to perish there. 
Bach ride the midway path there lay 
. Email broken crags of granite gray, 
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By time or mountain lightning riven. 
From summits clad in mists of heaveh; 
For where is he that hath beheld 
The peak of Li&kura uaved'd? 

***••* 

(To be continued.) 




ORIGINAL POETRY.— FOR THE PORT FOLIO. * 
memory’s picture. 

Faint in the west, the day’s last glory shone, 

Dun round the u/ood the veil of ev’ning twin’d; 
While the chill rustling breeze with frequent moan, 
To pleasing melancholy train’d my mind. 

My eve, by no bright stln -ting’d prospect caught, 
From the soft twilight gloom of Nature’s face 
Turn’d inward to my heart, and pensive Thought 
Began the walks of early youth to trace; 

O’er many a joy that bloom’d e’er Reason shone, 
O’er many a genial tje by absence loos’d; 

O’er many an hour that Friendship mark’d her own, 
With half-formed smile, and tearful eye I mus’d. 

If to the pictured scenes of Memory stole, 

Joys that unguided Fancy fondly lov’d; 

Some objects dearer to my inmost soul, 

In the consenting dream unbidden mov’d. 

For there the hoary head of Age was seen, 

Its locks of venerable grace to wave; 

Amid the beating storms of life serene, 

With dignity descending to the grave. 

Those white locks streaming in the wintry auy- 
As to the temple of his God he went; 

His pious zeal, his loud responses there, 

And his weak form in holy service bent, 
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To Memory’s picture gave so pure a hue, 

That drooping Fancy from my mind retir’d; 

But soon reviv’d, she pierc’d the etherial blue, 

And sought the place where his gold harp respir’d* 
And did not Memory’s hallow'd tablet bear, 

In colours that the Muse could ne’er refine; 
Another happy, late sojourner here, 

Whose spirit now is rob’d in light divine; 

Net slily to the honour'd picture stqle* 

Nor there the snowy locks of Age to wave; 

But with an eye that brightly told thy soul, 

And lips that grac’d the solemn truths they gave, 
Thou Ann, whose spirit blest was pure on earth; 
Sweet patient tutoress of tender youth. 

Who blent irjth irksome lessons, guiltless Mirth, 
And gave the darken’d mind the light of truth. 
Thou whom Religon rais’d above this world, 

Had yet a heart to feel Affliction’s wound; 

Not by the storms of selfish passion hurl’d, 

Thy peace was in the peace of others. found. 

The tender offices of love to,fill; 

Infirmity and drooping Age to sooth; 

In the young mind, the germs of vice to kill; 

And Passion’s gusts with gentle hand to smooth; 
The secret mines of Knowledge to explore, 

When night releas’d thee from thy active care, 

In solitude thy Maker to adore, 

And pour thy spotless soul m fervent prayer: 

Such was thy life, to tell its happier close, 

The trembling Muse delays with holy dread; 

When with a spirit that devoutly rose, 

Thy lips receiv’d the consecrated bread. 

By the soft charm of poesy beguil’d, 

Shall I at Fancy’s call .presume to say, 

What blooming seraph o’er thy parting smil’d? 
What strain allur’d thee from this world away? 
Pure was thy life, and, in thy parting hour, 

Each feature mark’d with sweet serenity; 
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O! what bat virtue gave thy Up* the power* 

In death to say, that death was life to thee, 

*When Memory's picture bear* the bright imprest 
Of Virtue, such, departed Ann, as thine; 

It kindly comes, the youthful heart to blest, * 

And ill the spul with images divine. 

As the pure graces of thy mind appear, 

I feel the glow of emulation rise, 

Nor breathe one sigh, nor shed one selfish tear, 
That would recall thy spirit' from the skies. 

Vistbla. 


THB FLINT AND THE STEEL. 

A Fable. , 

Imitated from the Spanish; and addressed to a young stodeat. 

A Flint and Steel, ’tis said, one day, 

As in a tinder-box they lay, 

Where, much against their inclination, 

They long had held their habitation; 

To pass the time and .show their spirit, . 
Boasted their separate use and merit. 
c < Base wretch,” the Flint in anger cried, 

How dare you to approach my side? 

Vile drudge, whose only worth must be 
Your patient, vulgar industry. 

How greater far a praise is mine; 

I yield to m*n the spark divine, 

That all-subduing heat supplies, 

And light to cheer weak mortal’s eye*. 

I give, for noblest purpose made, - 
To mariners my useful aidi 
And what would war’s great science be, 
Without the aid derived from me? 

The patient Steel thus calm replied. 

And check’d the boaster’s empty prides 
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“ Reflect that all thy noble fire. 

Which stricken from thee we admire; 

Unknown and hidden in thy breast, 

Without my help must ercr rest; 

Despised and useless in the ground 
Thou still wouldst lie, as thou wert found; 

Till by my ill-requited aid, 

Thy worth is to the world display’d. 0 

Now, lest the application fail, 

List to the moral of my tale. 

.The Flint’s divine but latent spark, 

The force of genius well may mark; 

If the Steel’s prototype you ask, 

’Tis Industry’s unwearied task. 

Remember, then, ingenuous youth, 

This plain, but off forgotten truth, 

The brightest talents still are dark, 

Till application etrikee the efiark . 

Vivian. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are desired by the author of the prize poem to correct 
a mistake in one line, which reads thus: 

“ And kindness from election free;” for election read elation. 

This, we can inform the author, was a mistake in his manu- 
script. We are further desired to notice, that this was writ- 
ten previous to the deaths of our naval heroes, Burrows and 
Allen; and our triumph on lake Erie. This we are desired to 
mention, as the author was apprehensive he might be other- 
wise thought to hate been insensible to such bravery and valour, 
te l. n. 4 r 
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